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PR  E  FACE. 


IH  E  N  I  publilTicd  the  ^iew  of  the 
lyeiftieal  fVrtiers  laiff-  year,  it  was 
my  purpofe  not  to  engage  any  far- 
ther in  a  work  of  this  nature.  The 
fiavourable  acceptance  that  work 
met  with,  and  the  approbation  It  has  received 
from  pcrfons  of  diftinguilhed  wdrth,  has  gtveii 
me  ground  to  hope  that  it  may  be  of  fomc  icr- 
vicc  to  the  Chriftian  caufe.  Btit  Toon  after  the 
^blication  of  it,  I  was  put  in  mind  of  a  con/t- 
dcrabic  omiffion  I  had  been  guilty  of  iti  not 
taking  notice  of  Mr.  Hume,  who  was  looked 
upon  CO  be  one  of  the  moft  fubtil  writers  thai 
had  of  late  appeared  againft  Chriftianity.  About 
the  fame  time  appeared  a  pompous  edition  of 
the  works  of  the  late  Lord  ViCcount  Boling- 
^okeia  five  volumcs4/i7/ the  three  laftof  whidi 
fccmcd  to  be  principally  intended  againft  re- 
vealed, and  CTcn  againft  fome  important  prin- 
VoL.  IL  A  ciples 


ciplcs  of  what  is  afiially  called  natural  religiod* 
fc-ivrarttxpu^rfhctelbre  HUc  to  cotnplctc"ii|e 
'dciiga  I  had  propoftd  ib  pubiKhing  die  f^ei^ 
ff  the  ^eifiicd  Writ€rs^  it  would  be  prqpcr 
to  add  a  fupplemcot  to  it  relating  to  tbe 
"wntings  of  Mr.  Hume  and  tko  late  Lord 
Bolin^4fke:  And  that  the  obfervations  upoia 
them  might  in  that  cafe  be  more  large  and  par- 
ticalar,  than  could  be  expcdlcd  where  a  number 
t^.writeips^.cam^  undfr  coni}d«raticyii4-  Tp^s 
>««  the  9piQion/aftd  adrice  of  fbme  p«r|^Q$;flO|r 
^hofe  judgment  and  frlendfhipl  have*a  great 
regard.  This  is  my  apology  for  appearing  agaia 
e&x  fooniir  9  oontroverfyi  in  yriitch  other  wife  I 
nught  pei^aps  have  feemed  to  be  too  forwant 
It  was  bmt  time  after  tlra  late  Lord  J?a/^^- 
Jfr^ke'^  wocks  were  pubjiUhed  before  I  had  an  oj^ 
|>ortunity  tof  feeing  them*  And  when  I  had 
iread  the%  J  foand  that  a  diftmd  aod  pmiQiit9r 
foniideratioR  oi,  them,  which  was  wJ^I' Wf9 
jcq)eded  0^  me^  would  take  a  mnek  g(K4i(r 
jcompafi  than  I  had  imcodcd.  AcQordiogly 
tjiaiSr  \Ki<ih)  the;  observations  qm  Mr«  £(hp^,  havf 
made  th^  pare  of  the  work  ^  laifg<>  th^ie  it  ex- 
cccdS'fhf  i^rmer  in  b^lk,  to  Wjhicb  it  ^fi  io* 
fended  cuUy  aa  a  fupplemicnt.  The  Iwg^h  of 
the  work  has  given  me  feme  coRceriv  M  I.atn 
not  wUhoUit.  apptchenioHi  that  it  may  cxf^reift 
the  patience  <)f  tb|e  readetj  a&  well  as  Qm<k  in 
need  of  his  indulgence :  And  yet  fever al  t^ijinga 
which  I  had  prepared  are  here  onuttcd,  fog  ff  ar 
of  being  too  tedious.    There  are  fome  thioga 
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Jfi*  due  .fiffr  put  df^  the  ^bfcivnAtMs  x>n  Mp. 
^Hmim,  I  whfcttiwauid^  force  have  de&iired:t6  bt 
fitttkdlarlji  i&iiftcd  dpM^  were^it  cor  that  rtMr)r 
jmficnre  so  ler  lAiic  M«idr  itire  «  ^iftftf  taot J<Ki 
of  the  cfairaAci  isfind  views^  o#'  thut  author. 
Thofe  .«fafeFvatio»  hdvrbeeii  atfo  totiffdeYa^ 
iniargod  t^  tbe  nfltftiotis  nxMAt  am  the  mlr^r 
d€s  ai  dat^  j^teje  ,¥aris^j  ^Hich  rhiei^efofd 
had  thoughts  of  omitting,  bat  I  found  ^otheffs 
were  oidpitiotk/duif  loight  betbdtii^agt«!eable 

fMSOgcsi  caiOaiQKdfxf^i^  :i)is  min/k^'-^  and  tftft 
ccnapairiiig  tfaein.caRtf<iHf  toget-bp0ty>4iafre' e6nm 
tribofcd  t3oJffogthch'ti)is:part  (M^  the'itr^fl:  rbiait 
if  ocmld  nm  well  be  avoided/ M I  yfif^is'  willlfig 
t#  faqr  hisrfead(Domsbef<»t  ttieMftdttiH^tte  dwa 
JVOttUy '  tiuit  /it  ini|ht  ap^4r  thcf  ^Wtrt>Mi\^  *¥- 
fitctthxxdL  He  fy  fceqcieiitly  ieeM^'to  <:dA«^4if- 
cUaiioi'OKXipbRr  whk  :htt  hath  iwivAittfd  in  w^ 
bftbcty  that  it  is  often  no  eaff  mMc^ti^^ifit 
m  hts  real  icntia^atsjL  Bat  Ptrave  4i6^#h!6^^ 
wttbn^ty  difguifed  ormifrcprefented't^nrti-^rtf^tr 
faave^doncetled  the  fttvngth  of  any. dl^- bis  a^gfi<- 
mcbts.'  *  It  would  ;isave  rendcrad  xHh  '^<!>fk'  ^itl 
loogcr^.if  l^hfldninfiled  largely 'and>di(iiAa[^ 
on  the  proofs  byiwtikki  iifaeidti^infe^ifii^hoph>f  tX 
tte  hoty  Scrjpfutes.bf:4?ht  Old' and  .lVe^^^^Teaa- 
wacMi  Mdof  tbe  reictetion  there  Mnta4n€dj^^'ft 
cftaUiflnl  But<  tirisdias  beefi'4)ftkn  dbne  % 
otheri  to  -great  adv^agc*  AmI  I  ba^e  ctiAdi^ 
voured,  as  &r  as:  I  .was  able,  in  fome  form^ 
tfcatife»>  Jto  placed  thofe  .proof^  in  a-'pr<^r  iighh 
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All  chdt  fecmed  to  me  to  be  aeceflary  on  the 
prefent  occafion  was  to  tzkc  off  the  *  fprcc<  of 
thofe  objeftions,  which  hafve  been  advanced 
.'With  a  peculiar  cocifideocc  Jb^  ao  author  of  no 
ihiaii  note^  who  appears  to  haVe  been  under 
jao  reftraintSi  and  to  have,  been  determined  to 
jpnfh  his  objedions  with  all  the  ftrength  of  rea- 
/on^  <  and  vivacity,  of  imagihatiod,,  that,  he  was 
jmaHcrof,   '.  '  • 

:/  Since  the  finifhing  of  this  work,  I  find  iherc 
have  been  other  anfwers  to  Lord  Btf/ni^^ibf 
^blifti.ed»  which  probably  .may. have  rcndStrd 
j^is  wis  neoeflary.  As  {  live  at  a  great  dtftance 
irom  the  place  of  their  publication,  I  have  not 
;y<t  had  the  advantage  of  feeing  any  Of  them. 
•  It  (nay  re^foaably  be  fuppofed,  that  the  reader 
.^ill  peer.with  nuny  things  here  wthich^real* 
j^ady  coofidered  ijl  thofc  atifwers.  Eat:  I  iiavc 
Sometimes  obfcrved,  that  diffirrent  anfweniiiv^, 
ioftcad  of  .interfering,  ttcnded  to  iituBrate  and 
confirm  onA  another.  The  iubjed  has  by.thts 
-means  had  the  advantage  of  being  placed  in  va- 
rious liglitSi.and  accommodated  to  readers- of 
different  taftes  l  And  what  has  been  {lightly  paflcd 
over  by  one;  author  has  been  -  mote  fiiUy  and 
diftindly  confidered  by  another. 

The  former  volume  of.  this  work  .is  riojlruse* 
publifbcd  with  additions;  and  altcratiom^  of  the 
reafons  of  which  fome  account  has  been  givca 
in  an  advertifcmcnt  prefixed  to  the  new  edition* 
A  work, of  thai  nature,  admits,  and  often  re* 
quires  fbme  things  of  this  kind»     But  that  there 

may 
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may  be  do  juft  ground  of  complaint,  care  hy 
been  taken  to  print  thdife  additions  and  alter- 
ations rcparatcly,  for  tbe  ufc  of  thofc  who  ate 
poflciTed  of  the  fitft  edition. 

I  have  nothing  farther  to  add  here,  but  tha( 
as  the  volume  which  is  now  offered  to  the  pub- 
lic, may  be  regarded  as  a  continuation  of  the 
former,  it  Is  conduced,  as  that  was^  in  a  fcries 
of  letters,  which  were  written  and  fcnt  t^  me  to 
my  worthy  friend  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wilfm  *,  in 
the  form  in  which  they  now  appear. 

*  See  pielitce  to  the  £rft  Tolume. 
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Of  the  8  s  c  a  N  o  Volume* 

LETTER    I. 

Mr.  Hume  a  fuhtil  and  ingenious  writer j  ha  extremely 
fcepticaU  and  fend  of  novelty.  He  fropofes  to  free 
meiaphyfics  from  that  jargon  and  oh/curityj  which  has 
ferved  only  as  ajbelter  to  fuperftition  and  error.  His 
doSlrine  concerning  the  relation  between  Caufe  and 
EffeSl^  examined.  He  declares^  that  the  knowledge 
of  this  relation  is  of  the  higheft  importance^  and 
that  all  our  reafonings  concerning  matter  of  faS  and 
experience^  and  concerning  the  exiftence  of  any  Beings 
are  founded  upon  it.  Tet  he  fets  himfelf  to  Jbew 
that  there  is  no  real  connexion  between  Caufe  and 
EffeSlj  and  that  there  can  bono  certain^  nor  even 
probable  re(ifoning  from  the  one  to  the  othfir.  Re^ 
fleSlivns  upon  the  great  abfurdity  and  permcious  tend^ 
ency  of  this  fcheme.  fthe  incon/^emes  this  writer 
bath  fallen  into.    '  ^ 

LETTER    II. 

Obfervations  on  Mr.  Hume'j  effof  concerning  a  parti-- 

cular  providence  and  a  future  fiate.     His  attempt 

tojhew  that  we  cannot  jujily  argue  from  the  works  of 

nature  to  an  intelligent  caufe^  becaufe  thefubjeQ  lies 

•     entirety  beyond  the  reach  of  our  o^u^n  experience  \  and 

>  -becaufe  God  is  ajingular  ianfe^  and  the  univerfe  a 

Jingular 
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\^ukr  iffea,  and  therif^s  we  tannot  argue  iy  <g 
umparifBn  uMb  mtf  €(thir  caufe  er  anf  $fber  ^ek* 
His  argument  examined^  whereby  be  prt  tends  toprov^^ 
that  fince  we  know  God  onfy  iy  tie  ^eSs  in  the 
works  ef  nature^  we  caHju^e  of  bis^proceedings  no 
farther  than  we  now  fee  ^f  tbem^  and  therrfere  can^ 
'  not  infer  amy  rewards  or.  pnmffmefUs  beyond  what  is 
akeady  known  to  ui  by  experience  and  obfervation. 
The  great  ufefulnefs  of  bcUevi^  future  reiribntions 
achmpled^ed  by  Mr.  Hunxe,  and  that  the  tontrofy 
doSrine  is  imoHjiftent  with  goodpoliy,*   . 

LETTER    lli. 

An  examination  of  Ap".  Hume'j  effi^on  miracles.  A 
fnmmary  of  tbefirfi  part  ef  fhatjff^y  'u;bich  is  de- 
Jigned  to^Jbew  that  miracles  areincapa^k  of  being 

^  proved  by  any  tefiimony  or  evidence  wbatfoever.  His 
main  principle  examiHcd^  that  experience  is  our  only 
guide  in  reafoning  concerning  matters  tj  fa£l:  afid 
that  miracles  being  contrary  to  the  cfiabji/hed  laws 

.  ^  nature  J  there  fs  an  uniform  experience  ugainfi  the 

.  exigence  of  asty  miracle.  It  isfhewn^  that  no  afgtt- 
ment  can  be-drawn  from  experience  to  prove  that 
miracles  are  impoffible^  or  that  they  have  not  been 
aSually  wrought.  MtPacles  not  abaie  the  power  of 
God^  nor  unworthy  of  his  wifdom^  VcduaUe  ends 
may  be  a^ff^gnedfor  miracles,  fhey  are  capable  of  be- 
ing proved  by  proper  te/timony.  This  appUed  to  the 
refurreSion  of  Cbrift.  And  it  is  fhewn^  that  the 
evidence  reprefeiaed  in  Scripture  is  every  wayfujfi- 

'  dent  Pojatisfyt  us  of  the  truth  of  it^  fuppofing  that 
evidence  to  have  bien  really  givm  OS  there  repre^ 
Jentecl% 

LETTER    IV. 

JUfieSions  on  the  fecond  part  of  Mr.  HumeV  effkj^  on 
'  msracles^  "jdncb  si  dej^ed  to  pew-,  ibM  in  faff  tbtr^ 
V  .  A4  never 
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never  was  a  miraculous  event  eft ahUJbed  upon  fiuh 
evidence  as  can  reafonably  be  depended  upon.  What, 
he  offers  concerning  the  necejfafy  conditions  and  qua^ 
Ufications  of  witneffes  in  the  cafe  of  mtracles  tonfi-- 
dered.  It  isfhewn  that  the  iJDitneffes  to  the  miracles 
in  proof  of  Cbriftianity^  had  all  the  conditions  and 
qualifications  which  can  he  required  to  render  any 
teftimony  good  and  valid.  Concerning  the  pronenefs 
of  mankind  in  all  ages  to  believe  wonders^  efpecially 
in  matters  of  religion.  This  no  reafonfor  rejeiUng 
all  miracles  at  once^  without  farther  examination. 
The  miracles  wrought  in  proof  of  Chriftianity  net 
done  in  an  ignorant  and  barbarous  age.  His  pretence 
that  different  miracles  wrought  in  favour  of  different « 
religions  deftroy  one  another^  andfhew  that  none  of 
them  are  to  be  depended  upon^  examined.  The  ab^ . 
furdity  of  this  way  of  reafoning  Jbewn.  Inftances 
produced  by  him  of  miracles  well  attefiedj  and  whieb 
yet  ought  to  be  rejeffed  as  falfe  and  incredible.  A 
particular  examination  of  what  he  has  offered  con^ 
cenung  the  miracles  attributed  to  the  Abbe  dc  Paris^ 
and  which  he  pretends  much  furpafs  thofe  of  our  Sa- 
viour  in  credit  and  authority. 

L  E  T  T  E  R    V. 

Lord  BolingbrokeV  pofihumous  works  an  infolent  at-* 
tempt  on  religion  natural  and  revealed.  Not  written 
according  to  the  laws  of  method.  His  fair  profef-- 
Jions^  and  the  advantageous  account  he  gives  of  bis 
own  dejign.  He  exaltetb  himfelf  above  all  that  have 
written  before  him^  antients  and  modems:  blames 
the  Free-thinkers  for  taking  unbecoming  liberties ;  yet 
writes  himfelf  without  any  regard  to  the  rules  oj 
decency.  His  outrageous  inveSives  again/I  the  hofy 
Scriptures  J  particularly  againft  the  writings  of  Mo-, 
fes  and  St.  Paul.     The  fevere  anfures  h^  paffes  on 

the 
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the  mojt  celebrated  heaiben  j^Iofopbers.  But  sbove 
dS^  the  knrulenf  and  cfmtemptuous  reproaches  he 
ca/feth  upon  Cbriftian  philofopbers  and  divines^  an^ 
Stent  and  modem.  A  general  account  of  hisfcbeme^ 
and  the  main  principles  to  which  it  is  redudhle. 

L  E  T  T  E  R    VI. 

lerd  BoKngbroke  qfferis  the  exijlence  of  God  againfi 
the  atbeijlsy  but  rejeBs  the  argument  z  priori,  and 
that  drawn  from  the  general  confent  of  mankind. 
He  is  for  reducing  all  the  divine  attrihUes  to  wif- 
dom  md  pofgferyand  blames  the  divines  for  diftin- 
gmfinng  between  the  ph^fical  and  moTal  athibutes. 
He  agerts  that  we  cannot  afcribe  goodnefs  andjuftice 
to  God  according  to  our  ideas  of  them,  nor  argue 
wiib  anf  certainty  concerning  them :  and  that  it  is 
abfierd  to  deduce  moral  obligations  from  the  moral 
attributes  of  Gody  or  to  pretend  to  imitate  him  in 
thofe  attributes.  ^  Refleilions  upon  thisfcheme.  It  is 
fi)ewn  that  the  moral  attributes  are  neceffarily  in-- 
eluded  in  the  idea  of  the  abfolutefy  perfeil  Being. 
The  autbor^s  objeUions  againfi  afcribing  thofe  attri^' 
butes  to  Godj  or  Mftingui/hing  them  from  his  pbyfical 
attributes;  particularfy  confidered.  His  mofufold  Ht- 
conf^tendes  and  contradiBions. 

LETTER    VIL 

the  doBrine  of  divine  Providence  nearly  conneBed  with 
that  of  the  euifience  of  God.  Lord  BolingbrokeV 
account  of  ity  confidered.  He  acknowledges  a  general 
but  denies  a  particular  providence^  and  afferts  that 
providaue  rdates  onfy  to  coUeBive  bodies^  but  doth 
not  extend  >  to  individuals.  The  true  notion  of  pro* 
videnct  ftated.  What  we  are  to  underftand  by  a  par- 
ticular  providence.  The  reafonabknefs  of  believing 
it^  and  the  great  importance  of  itjbewn.    The  con- 

trary 
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trmyfdeme  db^d  sni  inconf^int  mii  kfilfj  and 

•  iff  iht  Wiffi.  caufifiiem^  /^  Hiif^ind.  fhe  gbfeSficns 
•^^i^infi  a  pariuulif  prtm^hhce^  exMumd.  Oncern" 
,  ing  cciofitntal  4nlerpofi$ions.  .  Tb^  are  net  fr^^ly 

tniraml^%  n^r  Je^iofi^m,  fr^n  tpe  gtnfrd  hi^us  of, 
ftwidencty  hut  appUcatiims  of  thofe  laws  to  parii^ 
€ular  cafes,  ^o  acknowledge /tub  inurpoftions  is  not 
ifjnppofi  the  world  governed  by  mraclesy  nor  to  jm-- 
trodnce  an  unherfal  ibeocracyy  like  ibe  Jcvfiih^  ,.dhj^^ 
.  moFf  be  empkyed  in  partie^ktr  cafes  as  minlfier^  of 
divm  providenc^i 

LETTER    VIII. 

RmmaUe  deelarafions  of  I^ord  Bolingbroke  eonc€rn- 

'  ^  tbe  immortaliPf  of  tbefbid^  and  a  future  fbttie. 

He  reprefents.  it  as  having  been  believed  frOno  4h^ 

omrlieft  antiquity^  and  achwwledge$  tbe  great  t^i^nl^ 

«  narfs  of  that  doBrine.    Tet  H.  appears  from  many 

faffagesy  that  be  bioifelf  was  not  for  admit ting^  it. 

. .  \He  treats  it  as  an  Egyptian  imentiwy  tak^  up 

.  without  reafon^  and  as  a.i>nlgar  erroty  which  tpos 

*  reje^ed  when  men  b^an  to  inandne.  He  wilt  not 
adlow  thai  the  fonl  is  afpiritual  ft^ftance  d^heS 
Jrom  the  bodjf^  aid  pretends  that  all  the  pbitnoweeua 
lead  us  to  conclude  that  the  font  dies  with  tbe  Mf. 
RifieQions  upon  this*  ^he  immateriality  of  tbe  fosd 
argued  from  its  eflential  properties^  which  are  entirely 
d^erent  from  the  properties  of  matter^  and  incom^ 
patibk  with  them..  The  autbor^s  objeSions  anfwa^nd. 
Ceneemiug  tbe  moral  argument  for  a  future  fiate  of 
retributions  drawn  from  tbe  unequed  diftributiomr  of 

<  Shis  prefentftatt.  Lord  BolingbrokeV  charge  agmnfi 

this  way  (f  arguing  as  bJafphemous  and  infuriaeea  to 

divine  jnwideHcey  coafidered.     His  great  incon/^eney 

in  fetting  up  as  an  adfoocaie  for  tbe  go^nefs .  emd 

' justice  >of  prmndfnce.    Tbat^  mcyim  whatever  ir  is 


9^  OtamhiJ:-    ^figtify  m^tjhod  it  is  ntt  kh 
tgijj^^nt  with  the  MM  vf  a,  fiaiire  fiate,- 

L  E  T  T  E  R    IX. 

Otfinaiions  en  Lord  Bolingbroke V  acccount  of  1b$ 
'^  Um  if  mOure.    He,  afferts  it  to  hrJofUan  and  ib* 

-  ^iSous  t9  the  meaneft  mderfimJhgy  that  men  cMM 

^  ffm^t^ten  in  it.    The  contrary  Jheum/rcm  bis  own 

dtboowki^ment.    He  mckes  feif-love  the  fmtjf  orighud 

fiHng  from  which  trtar  moraH  duties  and  a^^ons 

fiaw:  jet  fitppojes  nniverfal  henevcience  to  he  the 

fimdamental  Utw  of  our  nature.    He  declares  thai 

we  eere  ohSf^ed  ij  the  law  of  nature  to  place  our 

Ivpe  and  tru/Hn  Gody  and  addrefs  ourfdves  to  hhom 

^Cbis  foewn  to  be  inconfijlent  with  the  prifKtfks  ho 

bad  advanced.     He  aferts  polggamj^  to  Sefotmded  in 

ibe  law  of  ttaturt.  '  No  fuch  things  according  tg 

bhth  as  natuToifbame  or  modefij.    The  account  he 

pves  of  the  fanBions  of  the  law  of  nature^  coi^r 

•  dtretl.    He  allows  nofandions  of  that  law  with  re- 

fpeSl  to  fn£t>iiuals.     The  ill  confequences  of  Ins 

'■  fiheme  to  the  intertfis  of  morality  and  virtue^  repre^ 
ftaetd. 

LETTER    X. 

Jbk  examnatfon  of  what  Lord  Bolingbroke  hath  of- 
'  ^ft^  eo^ernim  revelation  in  general.    He  ajferte 

AatinanBni  md  nd  need  of  an  extraordinary  reve- 
'  hthm.    fhi  contrary  fulff  fiewn.     A  divine  revela" 

Urn  trdjr  needfid  to  injtru9  men  in  the  mofk  impor^ 

'taUf  pineipkr  if  reUgiohy  efpecialfy  thofe  relating  to 
'  Ae  ^M^,  the  p^aiohs^  emd  providence  of  God  % 

Iht'tooffidp  Hfat  is  to  be  rendortdto  him  i  tnoraldutf 
'  Mi&t  iHit^fiia  extent  i  tbt  chirf  good  and  bappi- 
"  ntfs  ^  man  %  th^  terms  cf  our  acceptance  with  God% 

e^d'iik^iiieetrisifreconmatUm  ibhen  we  have  ojfhded 

bimi 
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hi\n  h  ^n^  ^^  rewards  and  ptmifbmatts  of  afiif^e 
fiate.   It  is  reaJoHable  to  believe  tbaf  there  was  a  re^ 
velation  comtnuntcaied from  the  beginning.    A  riot  ten 
and  belief  of,  tUs  has  very  generalfy.  obtained,     ^be 
^^wifeft  men  of  antiquity  fefifibky  that  bare  reafon  alont^, 
not  fufficient  to  inforce  doilrine-  and  laws  with    a 
,.du4  authority  ufon  mankind.,  The  mft  cekbraud 
I  ^hihfopbers  acknowledged  the  need  they  fiood  in  of  a 
\ .  Aivine  revelation^    The  author^ s  exceptions  again^: 
I "  thiSy  c&nfidtred.     Under  pretence  of  extolling  the  //^ 
/  feSs  which  a  true  divine  revelation  muji  have  pro^ 
r  duced^  he  endeavours  to  prove^  that  no  fuch  revetd" 
.  tion  was  ever  really  given.     His  fcbeme^  co^x^  to 
bis  .own  intention^  tends  to  Jbew  the  ufefulnefs  and 
,  neeejftty  of  divine  revelation. 

LETTER    XL 

Lord'&QYwi^xoVs^sJirange  reprefentation  of  the  Jewifh 
revelation.  His  attempts  againfi  the  truth  of  the 
Molaic  hijlory.  The  antiquity^  impartiality^  and 
excellent  tendency  of  that  hifiory  fbewn.  Thepr^tence^ 
that  Mofcs  was  not  a  contemporary  author^  and  t^Dat 
his  hijlory  is  not  confirmed  by  collateral  teftimofty^  and 
that  there  is  no  proof  that  he  writ  the  Pentateuch^ 
examined.  2'^^Mofaic  hifiory  and  taws  not  forged 
in 'the  time  of  the  judges^  nor  in  that  of  the  kings^ 
nor  after  the  Babylonifh  captivity.  The  charge  of 
inconfiftencies  in  the  Mofaic  accounts j  confidered.  The 
grand  objeSlion  againfi  the  Mofaic  hifiory  drawn 
from  the  incredible  nature  of  th^  faSs  there  relqte4% 
examined  at  large.  The  reafon  and  propriety  of 
ereSling  the  Molaic  polity.    No  abfurdipf  pi  fup^ 

\  f^Ms  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  feleRed  the  Jews  as  ^  peculiar 

'  people.    The  great  and  amazing  difference  between 

them  and  the  heathen  nations^  as  to  the  ackmmledg^ 

\  meni  and  worfhip  of  the  one  true  God^  and  of  him 

enff. 
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•  »       •  •        •      » 

lt$r.    ne  good  efe^s  of  the  Jewifh  conJHtukcni 
ml  tbi  valuable  ends  that  were  anfwered  by  it.    It 
is  n$  juft  ohjflHon  againji  the  irufb  vf  the  Scrifiure 
^^untSy  that  they  conn  to  us  through  the  hands  of 
.  ifc  Jews.  -•    . 


>  \ 


LETTER    XII. 

tie  excellent  nature  -and-  tendenty  of  the  Scripturei  of 
(be  eld  TeJiamenS.^  Jjiri  Bolingbroke  treats  it  as 

'  ^ffhenty  to  fay  that  they  were  divinely  infpired.  A 
Jmmary  of  bis  phjeSlions  againj^  fbeir  divine  original 
end  authorial  His  charge  againfi  the  Scr^turesi  as 
ghnf^  mean,  and  utavortby.  tdeaspfGod^  confidered 
at  large,  ^be  repreftrttationi  be  btmfelf  gives ,  of 
God  arid  of  his  providence  Jhewn  to  be  unworthy, 
eatid  of  the  wenrft  confequence.  Concerning  God's  be^ 
i^  reprefented  in  Scripture  as  entering  into  covenant 
^b  man.  The  pretence  of  his  being  described  as  a 
tudoTf  God  ta  AbriAam,  and  to  the  people  o/'lf- 
nel,  and  of  bis  being  degraded  to  the  meanefi  offices 
ond  employments  J  diJiinSlly  examined.  The  pmfges 
m  "mbicb  bodify  parts  feem  to  be  afcribed  to  Godi,not 
d^^nedto  be  taken  in  a  literal  finfe.  The  Scrips 
tve  itfelf  fuffifiieikty.  guards  aga^Ji  a  wrong  inter- 
fnuaion  of  thofe  parages.  In  what  fenfe  human 
t^^ons  and  affeSRotss  are  attributed  to  the  fupttme 
Behf.    A  remarkable  pajfage  of  Mc.  CoUins^/i?  t,bis 

L  E  T  T  E  R    XIIL 

fi*rtfr  objeSions  againft  the  Mofaic  wri tings j  and  the 
Scriptures  of  the  if  Id  teftameni^cghjidered.  .  ^he  laws 
«/.  Mofes  not  coktradiSoty  to  the  law  of  natttre. 
5^  particularly  fbewn  with  regard  to  the  command 
for  exterminating  the  Canaanires,  and  the  law  for 
ftnifbing  tboji  among  the  Ifraclites  thatfbould  revolt 

to 
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Uiddatr^  mth death.  Tbikt^af  M^t^tifhac- 
amntaik  for  the  fury  of  the  suahis..  stii  fl^s/ices 
c^  Phineas  and  Maccathias  ^oiifiderod.  Infooiaii&iy 
mt  tbefirftpvuipk  of  the  law  i(f  Mofes^  mr-sJid 
that  law  take  tbe  Jews  out  of  all  moral  oHig/iHons 
to  tbe  refi  of  fuaukinJ.  There  is  nothing  falfe  or  cb^ 
fitrd  in  the  Mofak  j(u:count  of  the  crtation  of  tbe 
lamrldf  and  the  fall  rf  man.  Cmermi^  the  fimS^ns 
of  fbe  law  of  Mofcs*  Tbewtnukldng  exprefs  men-- 
tion  of  future  rewards  and  fuuffifment^  in  thaftlaw^ 
no  argusnent  agmift  itt  divine  or^inaL  SonmMber 
objeBians  ^fgeif^  Ae  Scriptures  ohvi^^ted. 

.    htT  tek:  XIV. 

he  favomrahU  reprefentation  madekf  lArdBoling- 
brake  ^  the  efcfellent-  nature  an4\dsfigndf\tkesori- 
^pnddbrffisM revelation.  He  ^ives  up  froe^  of 
the  dei^ieal  a^e^ns  sfgainfi  itj  atfd  even  feem  to 
euknowkdge  itt  divine  cri^nal:  ^H  endeaifoure  to 
eo^fe  its  doSrines^  and  imialid^e  ilsyr^ofi  atukevi- 
dmes.  The  law  of  nature  and-  Chiftiamty  mt  to 
he  oppofed  to  one  another,  fbe  Go/jfel  n^t  <krepub- 
Ueation  of  thedoSrine  tfPl^Q.  -  The  pretended  ^ 
pqfition  between  the  Go£pel  of  Cbrifi  and  that  ef.St. 
Paul,  confidered.  This  apoftle  vindicated  agaisl^tbe 
cv^es  and  reproaches  c^fi.  upon  him*  The  tmr^ks 
rf  Cbrifiianitj^  if  really  wrqi^bt^  ovoned  hyLord 
Bolingbroke,  to  be  fuffident  proof s  of  its  divme  au- 
thority. The  Gofpels^  by  his  own  achufwtedgment^ 
give  a  jufi,  aec&mt.  of  the  difcotirfes  and  a£lions  of 
Jefu$ :  ye^  be  has  attempted  to  defirey  their  OtdiK 
His  pretence  that  it  would  he  neceffiiry  to  have  tbe 
originals  in  our^  bands^  or  attefied  copies  of  thofe 
originals^  examined.  The  feveral  ways  he  takes  to 
account  for  the  propagation  of  Cbrifiiamty  fiewn  to 
he  it^i^icient.  What  he  ^ere  concerning  tbe  little 
7  ^ffS 
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^  moMkadj  cflt^iienJL    Its  bong  fmndsd  ihfmtb^ 
mtt  incoij/^a^  mtH  sis  bitJ^  fmuki"  m  r^Ouml 

LETT  ER    XV- 

OlyeBmm  agam/i  tie  laits  attd  dcSrkks  (f  Chr^ia%ity^ 
confUerid.  Thefr^upts of Scripiur»  net de^vind in 
-a  formal  code  or  fyftem^  biU  in  a  way  that  is  realfy 
mere  ^uk  and  comprehend  all^edu^Bs^ of  in&rit- 
Uty.  Concerning  our  Saviour*  s  precepts  intbefer- 
man  on  the  mounf.  The  Gojpel  laWj  with  refpeS  to 
polyganrf  and  divorces^  not  contrary  to  reafon  and  na- 
ture^ hut  wife  and  excellent.  The  Chriftian  doSrine 
of  a  me£atory.  and*  of  our  redemption  by  the  blood 
ofGbrifiy  vindicated.    It  gives  worthy  ideas  of  God^ 

is  full  (f  comfort  to  goodmen^  but  gives  no  encourage^ 
ment  to  the  wicked  and  prefumptuous.  Not  contrary 
to  reafon^  though  it  could  not  have  been  iifcovered 
by  it.  T'hat  doShrine  not  owing  to  the  pride  of  the 
human  heart.  ,  Traces  of  *the  doffrine  of  the  trinity 
to  be  founds  according'io  Zor^  B6HngbroJke>  in  all 
the  antient  theijlical  philofophers. 

LE  XTE  R   XVI..    .    V    ' 

Tbt&ri^ian  daSni^  of  future  retriimions  vindime^ 
li  does  not  cburge  God  with  iiguftice  inilris  prefeHf 
Jlaie.  Future  punifbments  not  contrary  to  reafoif^  or 
she  divine  attributes.  The  pretence  that  they  can  be 
of  no  ufe  either  for  reparation  or  terror^  enamned. 
The  rewards  and  puni/hments  of  a^uture  ftate /ball 
be  proportioned  to  the  different  degrees  of  virtue  and 
mce.  The  propriety  of  appointing  a  fate  of  trial  to 
reafowAle  beings.     It  is  wifely  ordered^   that  the 

'  feuitncoat  the  day  if  judgment  JhaU  be  final' oful 

irre- 


i  irri^erfibU.  Thi  Cbrifiian  reprefiniation  of  tha 
ju^menty  and,  tis  confequtn^s^  fdenm  and  (^eGing^ 

.  4md  ef  excdiau  nfe^  .  ^fir^/BolingbrokeV  inf$ariam 
charge  againft  the  primitive  Cbriftians..  IKs  am^ 
plaints  of  the  comtptians  brought  into  the  Cbri/iioM 
church.     Such  writers  very  improper  to  Jet  up  fcr 

,  reformers.  True  genuim  Chrifiianity  needs  hot  /tar 
she  affaults  of  its  ableft  adnjcrfaries. 

«  «    «  .       •     • 

The  Conclusion,  ^  an  addrefs  to  Deifts  and  prof effcd 

Chriftians.  '. 


«■  4      « 
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Pagi.  12,  lint  9,  fir  injariouSy  r«s/iogeniaas«— -P.  229,  7.  2, 
fir  tf,  read  no.— ^P,  32 1 » A  4,  y^.qniqui,  rtad  qaiqae ;  /.  y.fir 
cun,  read  coraff.^^lK  jji,  A  /^j/f,  fir  worthy ,  read  ftridl/.— -> 
.?.  Jf^,  /.  i7,/?r  ptScjr.  nr^  polity,— P.  497,  /.  %,fir  Ii  is,  rm/ 
.His ;  L^%f9r  wiihed,  read  lookecL-"/*.  6469/.  j,fir'froni,  read 
force.  ■     *      • 
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A   View  of  the 

Deistical  Writers, b^^- 

In  fcvtral  Letters  to  a  Friend. 
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LETTER      I. 

Mr.  Hume,  afubtil  and  ingenious  writer^  but 
extremely  fceptical^  and  fond  of  novelty. 
He  propofes  fo  free  Mttaphyfics  from  that 
jargon  and  obfcurity^  which  has  jerved  only 
as  a  Jbelttr  to  fuperjlition  and  error.    His 
doBrine  concerning  the  relation  of  Caufe 
and  EjfeSi  examined.     He  declares,  that 
the  knowlege  of  this  relation  is  of  the 
bighefl  importance  and  necefjity  i  and  that 
all  our  reafonings  concerning  matter  offaB 
and  experience  J  and  concerning  the  exifi-- 
ence  oj  any  Beings  are  founded  upon  it :  let 
hefets  himfelf  to  JheWy  that  there  is  no  real 
connexion  between  Caufe  and  Effe£l  i  and 
that  there  can  be  no  certain^  nor  even  prO'^ 
table  reafoningy  from  the  one  to  the  other. 
Refle&ions  upon  the  abfurdity^  and  perni- 
cious tendency y  of  this  fchtme.     The  in^ 
confijiencies  this  writer  hath  fallen  into. 

SIR, 

O  O  N  after  rhe  publication  of  the 

View  of  the  ^eifiical  Writer Sy  you 

acquainted  me,  that  Tome  judicious 

perfons  cxpreflcd  their  furprifc,  tha^ 

no  notice  had  been  taken  of  hAt.  Hume, "who  had 

Vol.  1L  S^  openly 
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LETTER  openly  attacked  Chi:ifti,anity,efpcciany  in  his  late 
EJfay  on  Miracles  $  and  that  in  a  manner  which 
had  ibnicthiag  jiew  in  it,  and  different  from 
what  others  had  written  before  him.  The  true 
ceaioii  was,  that  I  had  not  at  that  time  read  that 
Eflfay.    The  only  piece  which  I  h^d  then  read 
of  that  Gentleman's,  was  his  Moral  and  Toli^ 
.  tical  Ejfays  i  in  which  there  was  nothing  that 
diredly  related  to  the  ChriAian  caufe.  But  I  have 
iince  per ufed  fome  other  of  his  writings,  par- 
ticularly what  he  calls  PhHofophical Effays  con- 
:  cerning  human  Underfianding :    The  fecond 
edition  of  which,  with  additions  and  corred- 
ions,  which  is  what  I  have  now  by  me^  was 
publifhcd  ^  London  in  17^0.  ThisGentlemaQ 
muft  be  acknowlcged  to  be  a  fubtii  writer,  of 
a  very  mctaphyfical  genius,  and  has  a  neat  and 
agreeable  manner  of  expreffion.    But  it  is  ob- 
vious to  every  judicious  reader,  that  he  hath, 
in  many  inftances,  carried  fcepticifm  to  an  un- 
reafonabic  heights  and  feemeth  every- where 
to  afTeft  an  air  of  making  new  obfervations  and 
difcoveries.    His  writings  feem,  for  the  moft 
part,  to  be  calculated  rather  to  amufe,  or  even 
confound,  than  to  inftrud  and  enlighten  the 
underftanding :  And  there  are  not  a  few  things 
in  them,  that  firike  at  the  foundation  of  natural, 
as  well  as  the  proofs  and  evidences  of  revealed 
religion.   This  appears  to  me  to  be,  in  a  parti- 
cular manner,  the  charafter  of  his  Thilofophical 
i-^'JJays.   And  you  will,  perhaps,  be  of  the  fame 

opinion. 
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opinion,  wiien  you  have  conndered  the  remarks  ttTTEn 
I  now  fend  you.  *      ,     '' 

*If  we  were  to  form  a  judgment  of  thefe 
Eflays,  from  the  account  he  himfelf  i$  pleafcd 
to  give  of  them,  and  of  his  intention  in  writing 
them,  our  notion  of  them  would  be  highly  to 
their  advantage.  Having  taken  notice  of  the 
abftradedneis  of  metaphyfical  fpeculations,  he 
(ays,  that  he  has,  ^'  in  the  following  Eflays,  en- 
*^  dcavoured  to  throw  fome  light  upon  fubjcds, 
^  from  which,  uncertainty  has  hitherto  deterred 
**  the  wife,  and  obfcurity  the  ignorant/'  He 
propofcs  '^  to  unite  the  boundaries  of  the  dif- 
**  ferent  Species  of  Philofophy,  by  reconciling 
^'profound  enquiry  with  clearne^,  and  truth 
^  with  novelty  "  $  *  and  thinks  **  it  will  be 
^  happy,  if,  reafoning  in  this  eafy  manner,  he 
^'  can  undermine  the  foundations  of  an  ab- 
^  ftrufc  philofophy,  which  feems  to  have  ferv'd 
^  hitherto  only  as  a  (helter  to  fuperftition,  and 
**  a  cover  to  abfurdity  and  error*."  He  under- 
takes to  '^  banifti  all  that  jargon,  which  has  (b 
'*  long  taken  pofleflion  of  mctaphyitcal  reafon- 
**  ings,  and  drawn  fuch  difgrace  upon  themf." 
And  afier  having  rcprcfcntcd  all  the  received 
jyftems  ofThHofophy^  and  all  common  Theories^ 
as  extremely  defedive^  he  promife^  to  "  avoid 
^  all  jargon  and  confiiiton,  in  treating  of  fuch 
*'  fubtil  and  profound  fubjcds  %r  ^ 

^  Hame*8  Philofophical  Eflays,  p.  iS,  19.    f  /^- P-  27»  28. 
X  Mf.  p.  97.  106,  lo;, 
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i-ETTBR  That  part  of  thcfc  Effays,,  which  I  fhall  firft 
^*  take  notice  of,  and  which  is  indeed  of  a  veiy 
uncommon  drain,  and  fccms  to  lie  at  the  foun- 
dation  of  many  of  thofc  extraordinary  things 
which  he  aifterwards  advances  is  what  he  pro- 
pofes  to  confider,  p.  47,  &feq>  s  where  he  ob- 
fcrves,  that  ?*  it  is  a  fubjed  worthy  curiofity, 
*'  to  enquiry,  what  is  the  nature  of  that  evi- 
*'  dence^  which  aflures  us  of  any  real  exiftence 
**  and  matter  of  fad,  beyond  the  prefent  tc- 
^'  ftimony  of  our  fenfes,  or  the  records  of  our 
1*  memory/'  He  obfcrves,  that  **  this  part  of 
^l  pliilofophy  has  been  little  cultivated  either  by 
**  the  anticnts  or  moderns."  But  tho'  it  is  dif- 
ficult,  it  may  be  '^  ufeful,  by  deftroying  that 
*^'  implicit  faith  and  credulity,  which  is  the  bane 
"  of  all rcafoning  and  free  enquiry*"  Aftcc 
ibch  a  pompous  profeilion,  one  would  be  ape 
to  exped  fppKthing  extremely  deferving  of  our 
attentioq*  Let  us  therefore  examine  into  his 
fchemc,  that  wc  may  know  what  it  really  is  # 
and  then  our  way  will  be  clear  to  make  the 
nccel^ry  remarks  upon  it. 

He  obfcrves,  that  ^^  the  relation  ofcaufe  and 
^'  eifcd  is  ncccflary  to  the  fubfiftence  of  our 
fpecics,  and  the  regulation  of  our  condud 
in  every  circumftancc  and  occurrence  of  hu- 
^'  man  life.  Without  this,  wc  fhould  never 
^^  have  been  able  to  ad juft  means  to  ends,  nor 
**  employ  our  rational  powers  cither  to  the 
«*  producing  of  good,  or  avoiding  of  evil  f." 

•  Httine's  Philofophical  Eifiiys,  p.  47,  48,  49.   +  U.  p.  59,90. 
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Aad,  accordingly,  he  exprefly  declares^  thattstTB 
'*  if  tlicre  be  any  relation,  any  objcA,  which  ^* 
''  it  imports  us  to  know  pcrfedly,  ir  is  that  of 
^  caofe  and  cflfed.  On  this  we  found  all  out 
^^  reaibnings,  concerning  matter  of  faA  and  cx- 
^  perience  :  And  by  this  aloae  we  retain  any 
^^  afliirance  concerning  obje^s  that  are  rcmovea 
^^  from  the  prefcnt  tcfiimony  of  our  memory 
'^  and  fcnfess''  and  that ''  the  exiftence  of  any 
*'  Being  can  only  be  lenown  by  arguments  from 
**  its  caofe,  or  its  eflFcd  */'  •  It  a]^arcth  then, 
that  by  his  own  acknowlegement,  it  is  of  the 
highcft  importance  to  know  the  relation  of 
caafc  and  ciTed.  Let  us  now  fee  what  inftruft- 
ion  he  gives  us  with  regard  to  that  relation. 

He  abiblutely  denies,  that  this  relation  can 
pofiibly  be  known  a  friort  i  and  aflcrts^  that 
it  entirely  arifes  from  experience  f  ^  That  it  is 
this  only  that  '^  teaches  us  the  nature  and  bounds 
'^  of  caufc  and  effed,  and  enables  us  to:  infer 
'^  the  exigence  of  one  objcd  from  that  of  ano^ 
^  tbcr  4^/'  But  he  takes  a  great  deal  of  pains  to 
(hew,  that  experience  cannot  furnifh  a  reafon- 
able  foundation  for  fuch  an  inference.  He  had 
laid  it  down  as  a  principle,  that  all  arguments 
irom  experience  can  at  bcft  only  be  probable. 
But  he  will  not  allow  even  this,  in  the  prefcnt 
cafe :  He  fets  himfelf  to  prove,  that  ^*  not  fo 
*^  much  as  any  probable  argunjents  can  he 
"  drawn  from  caufe  to  effcft,  or  from  efFcd 

*IIaae'»Phi]ofo(»hicalEflays,  p.  123.  259.      f  /f.  p-  $•. 
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LBTTKR"  to  canfc*:"  That  ^'  the xx>nf andioa  of  the 
^y  cflEtd  with  the  caufe  is  entirely  arbitrary,  not 
"  only  inits  firft  conception,  a  priori^   but 
"  after  it  is  fuggcftcd  by  experience  f : "  That, 
^^  indeed,  in  fad:,  we  infer  the  one  front  tht 
^^  other  \  but  that  this  is  not  by  a  chaiaof  rea* 
*'  foaing;  nor  is  there  any  medium  which  may 
^'  enable  the  mind  to  draw  fuch  an  inference  j:. 
The  only  ground  of  fuch  an  inference,  is  the 
fuppofed  refemblance  between  the  paft  and 
and  the  future  i    but  that  it  is  impoffibit 
any  argument,  from  experience^  (hottid  prove 
that  refemblance :  And  yet  if  there  be  not 
fuch  a  refemblance,  all  experience  becomes 
'^  ufelefs,  and  can  give  rife  to  no  infererKie  or 
^'  conclufion  §/'    He  pofitively  aflerts,  that 
'^  wc  know  only  by  experience  the  frequent 
^^  conjunction  of  objeds,  without  being  ever 
'*  able  to  comprehend  any  thing  like  coq»* 
*^  nedion  between  them.  II "  And  he  frequently 
obferves,  that  the  connedion  is  only  in  out 
own  thoughts  or  conceptions,  not  in  the  things 
themfelvesi  and  refolves  the  con>uttdion  be<» 
twcen  caufe  and  eflFcd,    and    the    inference 
drawn  from  the  one  to  the  other,  wholy  intd 
cuftom  $  that  it  is  a  ''  cuftomary  conuedion 
^'  in  the  thought  or  imagination  betwixt  one 
^'  ob>cd,  and  its  ufual  attendant  $$r'  that 
cuftom,  be  fometimes  czXha  Habit  jj  ||  i  and  re^ 

♦  Hume's  Philofophical  Effays,  p. 62, 63,  f  ^^«  P-  53»  54* 
I  ;».  p.  60, 61 .  §  Ih.  p.  65*  66.  I  tt.  p.  1 14.  5(  UiJ, 
p.  12}.       Ill /*.  p.  73»  74-  9-'  »«©• 
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pfdems  it  as  owing  to  a  repetkionof  a£ls;  attiTTKR 
other  timcSy  he  afcribc^  it  to  m  inftmSl^  oi  fne-  ^* 
chantcal  tendency y  and  reprefcnts  it  as  a  neccr-* 
fary  a£l  of  the  mind^  and  infallible  in  its  ope- 
rations "^ :  Yet  afterwards,  fpeaking  of  the  fame 
cufiom  or  Inflind)  he  iays,  that,  like  other  in- 
fiin^s^  it  may  be  fallacious  and  deceitful  f. 

The  great  argameac  he  producer,  aiKl  upoa 
which  he  lays  the  grcateft  ftrefs,  to  (hew  that 
wc  can  have  no  certainty  in  our  conclufioos 
canceriiiog  the  relation  of  caufe  and  cffcd«  nor 
reafbn  from  one  to  the  other,  is,  that  we  havo 
no  idea  of  that  connection  which  unites  the 
effcdi  to  the  caufc,  or  of  the  force,  power,  oc 
energy^  in  the  caufe,  which  produces  the  efFedlj 
flQf;^  coofequently,  any  medium  whereby  wo 
can  infer  the  one  from  the  other.  He  fets  him-> 
ielf  parcicularly  to  ihew,  that  neither  extcrnai 
obfc&sgive  us  the  idea  of  power,  not  reflexions 
on  fihc  operations  of  our  own  minds  :^. 

If  what  our  author  offers  on  this  head,  had 
been  only  to  difplay  the  fubtilty  of  his  meta« 
physical  gcniiis>  and  ihew  how  littie  we  are  able 
diftin^7  to  explain  the  manner  even  of  thofci 
things  of  which  we  have  the  grcateft  certainty, 
we  (hould  have  atiowed  him  to  amufc  himfelf^ 
and  his  readers^  with  a  little  philofophical  play. 
But  what  he  here  advances,  concerning  caufe 
and  effc£):,  power  and  connexion,  he  makps 

*  Hame*s  FhHofophkal  Eflfays,  p.  73.  91.      f  A.  p.  251. 
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L^tERtfacfoiiodacioa  of  conclaftons  relating  to  mx- 
^'     tcrs  of  great  importance^ 


Ha  nug£  feri4  ducunt 


In  mala 

By  endeavouring  to  deftroy  aU  realbning, 
from  caufcs  to  efFeais,or  from  cflfafts  to  caafes^ 
and  not  allowing,  that  we  can  to  much  as  pro- 
bably infer  the  one  from  the  other,  by  arguing 
either  a  priori^  or  from  experience,  he  fubverts, 
as  far  as  in  htm  lies,  the  very  foundation  of 
thofe  rcafonings,  that  are  drawn  from  the  efFeds 
which  we  behold  in  the  frame  of  the  univerfc^ 
to  the  exiftcrice  of  one  fiipreme,  intcUtgeht^alJ*- 
powerful  caufe  i  and  accordingly  we  (hall  find, 
that  he  htmielf  afterwards  applies  this  (Hrinciple 
to  this  very  purpofe.  Another  ufe  that  he 
makes  of  this  dodrine  concerning  caufe  and 
eiFcd,  is  what  we  would  not  have  expeded  from 
it,  to  confound  all  diflPerenn  between  pbyltcal 
and  moral  caufcs ;  that  the  latter  have  the  fame 
kind  of  caufality  with  the  former.  This  is  the 
purport  of  his  eighth  Eflfay,  which  is  concerning 
Liberty  and  -Neceffity  *.  Though  if  he  ar- 
gued confiftcntly,  he  muft  deny  that  there  is 
any  fuch  thing  in  nature  as  Neceffity^  ot  Ne- 
ceffary  Conneilhni  or  that  there  is  cither  phy- 
fical  or  moral  caufe  at  all. 
'  You  will  rcarceexpe£t)thatI(houldenter  upon 
a  laborious  cot^futation  of  fo  whimHcal  a  fchcmc, 
though  propofcd  to  the  world  with  great  pomp, 

^  Hume's  Philofophjcal  Ei&ys,  p.  1 29,  a  fif. 
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aad  icpreicated  by  the  ambot  bimfdf  as  oiv^twri^M 
m^tftance.  I  flull  content  o^yfelfwkh  making  ^^^^^^^ 
fimie  general  obfervations  upon  it. 

And  firft,  whereas  this  writer  frequently, 
throughout  thefe  Eflays,  lay^  a  mighty  flrels 
upon  experience,  as  the  great  guidc:of  human 
Itfir,  and  the  only  foundation  of  all  our  know> 
l^c>  eipectally  with  refped  to*  matter  of  £ad, 
and  the  exiftence  of  ot^eds:  He  here  pbiinly: 
endeavours  to  (hew,  thattiiere  can  he  no  arga«! 
ii^  froih  experience  at  all  \  nor.  can  any  rca-^ 
fonable  concluiffon  be  drawn  from  .it :  For  he 
wiU  not  allow,  that  any  argument  can  bedrawn^ 
or  inference  made,  from  experience,  but  what 
is  founded  on  the  fuppofed  relation:  or  xon^ 
no&ion  betwixt  caufe  and  eflled.  If  xlue^dfore 
there  be  no  relation  or  connodlion  betwixtcaufe 
and  eflRcd  at  all,  in  the  nature  of  things,  whtcb 
it  is  the^ whole  deiign  of  his  reafoning  on.  this 
fobjed-tolhewithen  all  certainty  of  experience, 
aU  proof  fiom  it,  entirely  fail  i  all  cxpecienc^, 
as  he  himfr If  e^refles  it;  bec$mes  ufelefSy  and 
CM  give  rife  to  no  mference  or  cmctufion  ^. 
'  Secondly.  Another  remark  I  would  make 
upon  Mr.  Hunu^s  way  of  arguing,  is,  that  it 
pfoceeds  upon  a  wrong  foundation,  and  wb  ich- 
is  contrary  to  troth  and  reafon ;  w%.  that  we 
cannot  have  any  reafonablecertainty  of  the  truth 
of  a  thing,  or  that  id  really  is,  when  we  cannot 
difttodly  explain  the  manner  of  it>  or  how:  it  is. 
The  fiimof  hisargunacncation,  as  I  have  already 

hinted 
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uTTBRbimcd,  withrelacionto  cattieanfd  ctfbft,  Js^  that 
^  c  cannot  be  certain  of  any  fuchthingy  as  powcf 
or  energy,  becauie  we  cannot  conceive  or  cr^ 
plain  precifely  wherein' k  confifts,  or  how  it 
operates.    But  this  is  a  very  fallacious  way  of 
reafouing :  Though  we  catHKX  metaphyHcally 
explain  the  oianner  in  which  the  caufe  opcratstb 
upon  the  cffeft,  yet  we  inay>  in  many  cafes,  be 
fiire  that  there  is  a  connexion  between  them  i 
and  that,  where  there  are  certain  eiFe£l»  pro^ 
duced,  tiiere  are  powers  correfpondent  or  ade- 
quate to  the  produdion  of  tbofe  efficds*   The 
miod,  in  fuch  cafes,  when  it  fees  an  eflfed  pro* 
dnced,  is  led,  by  a  quick  and  undoubted  pro^ 
ccis  of  rcafoning,  to  acknowi^  that  there 
muft  be  a  caufc  which  hath  a  power  of  produc*> 
ing  it ;  or  elfe  we  muft  isx^^  that  it  is  produced 
without  any  caufe  at  all,  x>r  that  nothing  hi 
nature  hath  any  power  of  producing  it  $  WiUch 
is  the  greateft  of  all  abfucditics.    He  .urgetb» 
that  *^  it  muft  be  allowed,  that,  when  we  know 
^^  a  power,  we  know  that  very  circumftaiicc 
'^  in  the  caufe,  by  which  it  is  enabled  to  pro- 
'^  duce  theefTcd."    And  then  he. asks,  ''  Do 
^^  we  pretend  to  be  acquainted  witli  the  nattice 
of  the  human  foul,  and  the  nature  of  an  idea> 
or  the  aptitude  of  the  one  to  produce  the 
^^  other  "^V    But  certainly  wemay  know,^  that 
there  is  fomething  in  the  caufe  which  proiia«- 
ceth  the  eflPea,  though  we  cannot  diftin^ly  cx^. 
plain  what  that  ciramiftaoQe  in  the  caufc  tSyby 

•  Hume's  piaiofo{Ucal  S%«,  p.  no,  ni. 
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vhichitis.eiiabkd  toffrodueeit;    We  ftidftiitm 
flotdcaf^  thttthcrc  is  in  idit  miikl  9^p€li»et  ^;, 
otiiag  t^tdtis^  dixit  rccalliog  tbeiff^  tfnd  flxttig 
the  atccDtidti  apotttheoffy  bccduft  we  ca(in<M 
cipiiia  bo  V  this  is  done.    The  argument  Mr. 
HmfoSmco  prove,  that  wccan  have  no  a£* 
ioQiicc  of  the  reality  of  force  or  ptiwtir }  wm 
btcadb  We  caohot  dUtiiidiy  conceive  ore^pltfifft 
bovit dpcrat^th,  would oqaiily  pvove t hir wfc 
cififlot  be  fare  that,  ve  have  any  idtf  a'5  afr  allyte^ 
Mic  we  canaoc  \rcll  cscplaifiche  ifatmt  of  att 
idoii  or  how  it  is  formed  in  the  micid;   Wt 
himiclC,  on  aooehcr  ocdafiao^t  obf^ves  agMnH 
MdebroMchii  dnd  the  modero  CaruJioHs^  trh6 
deny  siLpovwr  Md  a^ivity  in  fccond  caofer^ 
and  afcribe  all  co  God  >  that  ''  we  are  iikleird 
"  ^Bonat  of  the  naimer  ia  whi^  bodies  bpe- 
''  ntC'opOD  cat  another  9  and  fo  we  are  of  chfc 
"^  manner. OT  force  by  which  a  mind,  vtcti  fht 
^'  Supreme  n^nd,  operates,  either  on  itfelf  ^ot 
''  on  Body.     Weve  oar  igoocance  therefore 
'^  afiifficidit  ceafon  for  reieding  any  things  we 
'^  flxxitd  be  led  into  that  principle  of  refafing 
'*  2Xi  coo^y  to  the  Supreme  Being,  ^  moch  as 
""  to  the  .gio0e&  matter  "^Z'    He  here  feems  to 
ccoiiireit  asawroOg  way  of  argaing,  to  deny 
thit.a  thhi^  is,  becauib  we  cannot  di(tind:ly 
pMdTecfae  mhnticr  how  i(  is;  or  to  make  oat 
igooianccof  ;aoy  thing  a  fufficient  reaibn  fot 
R)t£ting.it:  And  yet  it  is  manifefir  that  bis 
owQJtafiming  againft  power  or  caufality,  force 

?  iIa|ie'tniilsfc|UalB&y^  p.  117*  >i3. 
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tETTEjKor  energy,  depends  upon  this  pcinctpk ;  and 
indeed,  by  comparing  the .  fevcral  parts  of  his. 
fchesne,  there  is  too  much  reafop  to  apprehend  » 
that  he  had  it  in  view  to  deny  all  force  and 
energy,  and  all  power  whatfoevcr,  in  the  Sa* 
pxcme^  as  well  as  in  fecondary  ^  caufes  i   or 
at  leaft  to  reprefent  it  as  very  uncertain;  Irhink 
this  Gentleman  would  have  doae  better,  .to 
Have  faid,  as  a  late  injurious  author  of  his  own 
couhtfy,  '^  We  have  no  adequate  idea  of  power  j 
we  fee  evidently  that  there  muft  be  fqch  a 
thi.ng  in  nature ;  but  we  cannot  conceive 
how  it  z(kSj  nor  what  conneds  the.prod«c* 
^\  ing  caufe  with  the  produced  efie^/    ChC'* 
valier  Ramfafs  principles  of  natural  and  cc« 
vealed  religion,  Vol.  L  p.  lop.     . 

Thirdly,  A  third  remark  is,  that. many* oi 
our  author's  arguings,  on  this  fubjed,  are  con* 
trary  to  the  moft  evident  didates  of  comaon 
fenfe.  Such  is  that,  where  he  aflerrs,  that  not 
{q  much  as  a  probable  argument  can  be  drawn, 
in  any  cafe,  from  experience,  concerning  the 
connexion  betwixt  caufe  and  effed  s  or  from 
whence  we  may  conclude,  that  from  a  iimilar 
caufe  we  may  expcd  flmilar  effeds  *.  Thos, 
Cn  g.  according  to  his  way  of  rea(bning,  it  can- 
not fo  much  as  probably  be  concUided  from  ex* 
pericnce,  that  if  a  quantity  of  dry  gua-powdcr 
be  laid  in  any  place,  and  fu:e  bp  applied  tp  it,  it 
will  caufe  an  expk>/ion ;  or  that  if:  it  hath  fach 
an  cffcGt  to  day,  a  like  quantity  of  powder^  the 
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&me  way  drcao^anced,  wiU  produce  the  famcLETTER.' 
tffcd  co-morrow.  No  probable  reafbn  can  be  ^' 
boaght  to  (hew,  that  that  which  has  had  the 
cffi:£k  in  thou&nd&of  inftances  in  time  paft^  witl^ 
though  all  circumftanccs  appear  perfe^ly  fimi- 
lar^  have  the  fame  effeft  in  time  future.  He 
grants^  indeed^  that>  in  fuch  cafes,  the  mind  is 
determined  to  dcaw  the  inference  i  yet  he  af- 
felts,  that  the  underftanding  has  no  part  in  thd 
c^ration.  Bat  furely>  when,  from  obfervatioa 
aod  experience,  we  come  to  know  and  judge  of 
the  ordinary  courfe  of  nature,  the  underftand- 
ing may  joftly  draw  a  probable  argument  or 
concluHon^  that  from  fuch  and  fuch  caufes,  fo 
circumflanccd,  fuch  efFcAs  will  follow.  This 
inference  is  perfcAly  rational.  And  it  is  a  ftrange 
way  of  talking,  that,  even  from  a  number  of 
tiniform  experiments,  we  cannot  fo  much  as 
prot>ably  infer  a  connexion  between  the  caofe 
aod  rhc  effed,  the  fenfible  qualities  and  the 
(ecret  powers :  The  rcafon  he  gives,  is,  that  "  if 
''  there  be  any  fufpicion,  that  the  courfe  of  na- 
^  tnre  may  change  i  and  that  the  paft  may  be 
^  tH>  rule  for  the  future  i  experience  can  give 
**  rife  to  no  inference  or  conclufion*."  Buc 
is  the  probability  of  a  thing  deftroyed,  accord- 
ing to  any  way  of  reafoning  allowed  hitherto, 
becaufe  it  is  barely  poilible  it  may  happen 
^therwiie,  though  there  is  ten  thoufand  to  one 
againft  it  ?  Mr«  Hume^  elfewhere,  when  argu- 
ing againft  miracles,  lays  it  down  as  a  principle^ 

*  Home's  Pliilofopkical  Ei&ys,  p.'65»  66. 
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LETTERthat  there  is  a  conftanc  uniformity  in  the  courie 
'•      of  haeure,  never  to  be  violated  §  but  here,  ia 
order  to  (hew,  that  no  probable  reafon  can  be 
brought  from  Experience,  concerning  the  coa- 
neAioD  of  caufe  and  eflfed,  he  fuppofes,  that 
there  may  bea  fufpicion  that  the  courfe  of  oa- 
turc  may  change.  Thus  this  Gentleman  knows 
how  to  aflume  and  alter  principles,  as  bed  fuits 
his  own  prefent  convenience.    Reafon  leadech 
OS  to  conclnde,  that  the  courfe  of  nature  is  the 
appointment  and  conftitution  of  that  moft  wife 
and  powerful  Being,  who  made  the  world,  and 
fettled  that  law  and  order  which  he  judged  fic^^ 
(eft  and  propcreft  %  and  then  reafon  leadeth  us 
aifo  to  conclude,  that,  except  in  very  extraor- 
dinary cafes,  the  fame  order  will  continue  i 
and  extraordinary  cafes  do  not  hinder  the  pro* 
bability  of  the  ordinary  courfe.     So  that  reafon 
affords  a  proper  medium  for  a  probable  con* 
clufton  concerning  what  eflfeds  are  co  be  ex* 
peded.    He  afiirms,  indeed,  that  all  inferences 
of  this  kind  are  only  the  cfFeds  of  cuftom  or 
habit,  not  of  reafoning  *.    But  why  is  cuftom 
or  habit  here  mentioned  in  oppofition  to  reafon, 
or  as  excIuHve  of  it?   May  they  not  both  con- 
cur ?  It  is  evident,  that  they  o&en  go  together, 
and  mutually  ftrengthen  one  another.  Cuftom 
alone,  without  reafon,  is  often  not  to  be  de- 
pended on :  But  in  this  cafe,  reafon  gives  its 
iuflPrage  $  and,  in  all  arguings  in  experimental 
philoiophy,  reafon  argues  from  fimilar  caufes 

*  Hiiine*s  Philofophkal  Eflays  P-  73»  74i  itpoffim. 
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to  /ifflilar  effbds.  It  is  by  reafon  we  draw  thofcLiTTER 
iflfcFcnces,  and  the  inferences  arc  rational.    It .  J^^ 
ffiuft  not  be  faid>  that  in  this  cafe  there  is  no 
itafbning  at  ail ;  but  that  the  reafoning  is  often 
fo  obvious,  that  it  carries  conviction  by  the  very 
confiitution  of  the  human  mind^  which  natu- 
rally acquiefccth  in  it  as  fatisfadory.     It  feems 
evident,  that  the  Great  Author  of  our  beings 
hath  formed  our  minds,  fo  as  to  reafon  in  this 
manner  \  and  he  would  not  have  done  this,  if 
it  had  not  been  both  of  great  ufe  in  human  life 
to  makcfuch  inferences,  and  if  there  were  not 
a  real  foundation  for  it  in  the  nature  of  things. 
This  writer  himfelf  owns,  that  '*  none  but  a 
^  fool  or  a  madman  will  ever  pretend  todifpute 
"  the  authority  of  experience,  or  to  rcicft  that 
^  great  guide  of  human  life  :  But  he  thinks 
^  it  may  be  allowed  a  philofopher  to  have  (b 
^  much  curiofity  as  to  examine  the  principle 
"  of  human  nature,  which  gives  this  weighty 
•*  authority  to  experience  *.*  But  I  cannot  help 
thinking,  that  if  we  were  to  judge  of  philofophy, 
by  the  fpecimen  this  Gentleman  hath  givcii  of 
it  in  this  inftatKC^  many  would  be  apt  to  con- 
clude, that  there  is  a  great  difFerence,  and  even 
oppofition,  between  philofophy  and  common 
fenfe;  that  what  is  fo  obvious  and  apparent  to 
the  common  fenfe  and  reafon  of  mankind,  that 
he  is  a  fool  and  a  madman,  who  doubts  of  it ; 
yet  in  philofophy  is  not  fo  much  as  probable. 

*  Hume's  Phitofophical  Eflays^  p.'  63.  66. 
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LETTER     Anorhcr  -  iaftancc,  in  which  our  author's 
,^],,^fchcmc  is  not  very  reconcilable  to  the  com- 
mon fcntiments  of  mankind,  is,  that  he  fays, 
tiiat  "  though  we  learn,  by  experience,  the  fre- 
quent conjunBion  of  objcdls,  yet  we  arc 
unable  to  comprehend  any  thing  like  cott^ 
neiiion  between  them  j  and  that  there  ap* 
pears  not  in  all  nature  any  thing  like  crnnetl- 
iofiy  conceivable  by  us  5  all  events  are  eQ«- 
tircly  looie  and  feparatei  one  event  follows 
another;  but  we  never  obfcrve  any  tye  be- 
twixt thenii  they  feem  conjoined,  but  never 
**  conncfted  *."   But  it  is  evident,  that  in  many 
cafes  we  have  a  diftind  idea  of  conjundion  or 
contiguity,  as  in  a  heap  of  fand ;  and  of  con- 
nexion, as  betwixt  caufe  and  efFed;  and  the 
connexion  in  this  cafe  is  not  merely  in  our 
thoughts,  asthis  gentleman  is  pleafed  to  repre*- 
fcnt  it ;  but  this  very  connexion  in  our  thoughts 
is  founded  on  a  connexion  which  we  perceive 
in  the  things  themfelves.    They  are  not  coq- 
ncdcd  as  caufe  and  eiFed,  bccaufe  we  think 
them  fo;  but  we  perceive  them  to  be  con- 
neded',  becaufe  we  find  they  are  fo :   Nor  is 
this  owing  merely  to  a  cuftom  or  habit  in  our 
ipinds,  but  there  is  in  nature  a  real  foundatioa 
fpr  it. 

Fourthly,  Another  remark  which  occurs  to 
me,  upon  confidcring  Mr.  Humes  fchemc,  is, 
that  he  hath,  fallen  into  feveral  inconfiftencies 
andcontradidions:   And,  indeed,  it  is  not  to 

*  Hume's  Philofophical  Eflay.s  p.  120. 
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be  \rondcrcd  at^  that  a  man  who  argueth  againftLETTSR 
common  fcn(c,  however  fabtil  and  ingenious  ^  2l^ 
he  may  otbcrwife  be,  (houtd  alfo  be  inconfiftcnt 
with  himfeif.  I  have  already  taken  notice  of 
the  paflages  in  which  he  reprefenteth  experi- 
ence as  uncertain,  and  that  not  To  much  as  a 
probable  argument  can  be  drawn  from  it;  and 
yet  in  his  ftxth  eflay,  which  is  concerning^r^- 
iability^  he  (hews  that  experience  may  not  only 
fumifli  probable  concluHons,  but  what  he  calls 
proofs  y  which  he  explains  to  be  fuch  arguments 
from  experience,  as  leave  no  room  for  doubt  or 
oppofition^.  And  he  frequently  fpeaks  of  ex- 
perience in  very  high  terms,  as  a  certain  guide. 
Again,  in  feveral  paflages  above  referred  to,  he 
exprefly  declares,  that  in  making  experimental 
concluHonSy  there  is  no  place  for  reafoningi 
that  the  inference  in  this  cafe  is  entirely  owing 
to  cuftom,  and  the  underftanding  has  no  part 
in  it.  And  yet  he  elfewhere  ovi^ns,  that  *' there 
"  is  great  (cope  of  reafoning  in  inferences  of 
*^  this  kind  from  obfervation  and  experience  T 
and  that  not  only  men  greatly  furpafs  the  infe- 
rior animals  in  this  way  of  rcafoning,  but  that 
one  man  vety  much  excels  another  f:  And  he 
declares,  that  ^'  all  our  reafonings  are  founded 
*^  on  a  rpecies  of  analogy ;  where  the  caufes 
**  are  entirely  fimiiar,  the  analogy  is  pcrfedt ; 
^'  and  the  inference  drawn  from  it  is  regarded 
^'  as  certain  and  conclufivc  Sf.  3 "  though  he  had 

* Home*s Philofophical  Bfla/s,  p.  93.     f  I^*  ?'  ^7^»  <7'* 
$  /^.  p.  165. 
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LETTERftW»  that  "  it  is  icnpoffiblc  that  any  arguments 
^'  "  from  cx,pcricnce  can  prove  fuch  a  relemr 
^^'^'"^^  **  blancc"  *•  Another  inconfiftcncy,  which  may 
be  obfervcd  in  Mx.  Hume's  reafoning  on  this 
fubjed  is^  that  though  he  rcprefents  the  con- 
nedion  betwixt  caule  and  tStOt  to  be  only  a 
connedion  in  out  thoughts,  not  in  the  things 
themfelvcstj  yet  he  aflcrts/ that  "  there  is  a 
^'  kind  of  pre- cftablifhcd  harmony  betwe<:a 
^'  the  courfe  of  nature,  and  the  fucceffion  of 
our  ideas ;  and  though  the  powers  and  forces^ 
by  which  the  former  is  governed,  be  wholly 
'^  unknown  to  us,  yet  our  thoughts  andconcep- 
*^  tions  have  (lill,  we  find,  gone  on  in  the  fame 
"  train  with  other  works  of  nature4^/'  Where 
he  fecms  to  fuppofe  that  there  is  a  real  connec-^ 
tion  in  the  nature  of  things,  to  which  the  con- 
nexion in  our  own  minds  correi^ndeth.  The 
general  drain  of  his  arguing  in  feveral  of  his 
cffays,  fcems  to  be  defigncd  to  prove,  if  it  proves 
any  thing,  that  we  cannot  be  fure  there  is  any 
iuch  thing  as  caufe  or  caufal  connedion  in  the 
univerfe:  Yet  he  fays, "  it  is  univerially  alio  wed 
''  that  nothing  ekifls  without  a  caufe  of  its  ex* 
iftence ;  and  that  chance  is  a  negative  word^ 
and  means  not  any  real  power  which  has  any-f 
**  where  a  being  in  nature  §. "  Here  he  falls 
into  the  common  way  of  fpeaking,  that  -cvpiy 
thing  which  exifterh  miift  have  a. caufe  of  its 
cxiftcnces  other  wife  we  muft  acknowlcge  the 

♦  Homers  Philofopliical  EfTajrs,  p.  66,      f  lb.  p.  123,  126. 
X  li'  p.  y^.  -       J  li.  p.  151. 
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cperatioQ  of  chance.    And  he  ob(cfvcs,  thitLETTEk 
*'  thcic  is  no   fuch  thing  as  chance  in  the     /• 
^  world*/'     Caufcs  therefore    muft  be  ac-' 
knowlcged,  though  wc  cannot  explain  the  man- 
ner of  their  caufality :  And  he  himfelf,  in  reck- 
oning up  tlic  principles  of  the  conneftion  of 
oar  ideas,  diftin&ly  mentions  refemblance^  con- 
tiguity^  and  caufation  i  and  this  laft  he  makes 
to  be  the  mod:  common  and  uieful  of  allf. 
And  ycc,  in  the  courfe  of  his  reafoning,  he 
ically  lea?cs  no  place  for  caufatioriy  diftin£t 
from  fimiUrity  or  reJembUncey  and  contiguity. 
It  may  be  mentioned,  as  another  inftance  of  his 
inconfiftency,  that  he  frequently  makes  powetj, 
jud  neceffary  €$nneiiion^  the  fame  thing  i  and 
argues^  that  if  there  be  any  connexion  betwixt 
clufe  and  cffed  at  all,  it  muft  be  a  neceflfary 
4MiCi  for  that  ^cannot  be  called  a  caufe,  that  is 
sat  ncceflarily  conneded  with  the  effed  :j:. 
And  yet,  in  his  Eflay  on  Liberty  and  Necep 
fity^  when  fpeaking  of  the  influence  of  motives 
-opoa  the  mind^  he  faith,  that  ^^as  this  influence 
^  is  jf/i^ia/^  ^con^>ined  with  the  adion,  it  muft 
^^  be  deemed  a  caufe,  and  be  looked  upon  as 
^  an  inftance  of  the  neceflity  which  wc  would 
** -eftabli(h§:'*   Where  he  plainly  fuppofcth, 
that  it  is  not  effi:ntial  to  the  notion  of  a  caufe, 
that  it  is  infallibly  and  always  connedcd  with 
the  dScQi  i  but  that  it  is  fuflSicient,  if  it  be  ufuaily 
joined  with  ic.    And  to  the  fame  purpofe,  ho 

•  Hame*s  Philofophical  Effay«,  p.  95.       +  i?.p.  32,  «4. 
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LETTER  faith,  that  ^'  all  caufcs  arc  not  conjoined  to 
^  *'  their  dual  cfFcfts,  with  like  conftancy  and 
"  uniformity*."  Indeed,  his  whole  Eflayon 
Liberty  and  Necellity,  though  feemingly  built 
upon  the  fcheme  he  had  advanced  in  his  fore- 
going Eflfays,  with  relation  to  caufe  and  effeft, 
is  really  not  reconcilable  to  it.  In  all  his  rea- 
fonings  in  thofe  Eflays,  concerning  caufe  and 
cfFcd^  he  had  argued  that  there  is  no  fuch  thing 
as  Tiecejfary  canne6iion^  or  indeed  any  con- 
nexion at  all,  betwixt  caufe  and  effcd:  And 
upon  thisfchcnie,  it  is  idle  to  talk  of  aneceffity 
cither  in  phyfical  or  moral  caufes :  And  yet  in 
hi&  Efiay  on  Liberty  and  Neceffity,  he  plainly 
argues  upon  the  fuppofition  of  a  real  connedion ; 
though  he  will  only  call  it  a  conjundion  betwixt 
caufe  and  efFed :  And  he  all  along  fuppofeth  the 
influence  of  caufeS)  and  the  power  or  motives^ 
and  that  a  necefllty  muft  be  acknowleged  in 
moral  as  well  as  phyftcai  caufes.  He  would 
have  us  begin  the  queftion  concerning  Liberty 
and  Necefllty,  not  '^  by  examining  the  facul- 
'^  ties  of  the  foul,  but  by  examining  the  ope- 
<^  rations  of  body,  and  of  brute  unintelligent 
"  matterf;"  And  with  regard  to  this,  he  ob- 
ferves,  that  '*  it  is  uuiverfally  allowed,  that 
^^  matter,  in  all  its  operations,  is  aduated  by 
a  necefiary  force;  and  that  every  efFed  is 
fo  precifely  determined  by  the  nature  and 
energy  of  its  caufe,  that  no  other  efFed,  ia 
fuch  particular  circumftances,  could  pofTibly 

*  Hume's  Philofophical  Eflkys,  p.  138.       f  /(.  p.  i4.7*> 
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^'havc  rcfultcd  from  the  operation  of  its  letter 
'^  caufe**-  'And  he  cxprcfly  aflferteth,  that,  J; 
*^  the  coQJundion  betwixt  motives  and  volun* 
tary  adions,  is  as  regular  and  uniform  as  that 
betwixt  the  caufe  and  cfFed,  in  any  part  of 
**  nature  f."  Thus  we  fee,  that  he  can  acknow- 
lege  caufe  and  efFeft,  and  the  connexion  be- 
twixt them,  when  he  has  a  mind  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  this,  for  overthrowing  the  liberty  of 
human  adions.  And  he  concludes  that  Eiray^ 
with  taking  notice  of  the  objedion  which 
mig^t  be  raifed  againft  what  he  had  advanced  ^ 
vi:s.  that  ^^  if  voluntary  adions  be  fubjedcd  to 
''  the  iame  laws  of  neceility  with  the  opera- 
''  tions  of  matter,  there  is  a  continued  chaia 
*^  of  nccefiary  Caufes,  pre-ordained  and  prede- 
^'  ccrmined,  reaching  from  the  original  caufe  of 
'^  ally  to  every  fingle  volition  of  every  human 
^^  creature.  While  we  ad,  we  are,  at  the  fame 
^^  time,  aded  upon.  There  is  no  contingency 
^^  any- where  in  the  univerfe,  no  IndifFerency, 
•*  no  liberty."  This  objedion  he  pucteth  very 
fiiongly  4^;  and  yet  I  cannot  fee,  that,  accord* 
ing  to  the  hypothefis  he  had  advanced  in  the 
foregoing  Eflays,  there  can  be  any  }uft  foun- 
dation for  it :  For  if  there  be  only  a  mere  con* 
jundion  of  events,  but  no  caufal  influence,  it 
cannot  be  faid,  that  whilft  we  ad  we  are  aded 
upon.  On  the  contrary,  nothing  is  aded  upon, 
noc  is  there  any  power,  force,  or  energy  in 

•Hnme'tPhilofephicalEflkys,  p.  131,132.       f&p.  141. 
^0.  p.  1571  is8. 
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LETTER  nature.    All  events  are  loofe,  fcparatc,  and 
^  ^  anconncded,  and  only  follow  one  another, 
without  connexion  j  and  therefore  there  can 
be  no  continued  chain  of  ncceflary  caafe?  at 
all.  This  would  be  the  proper  anfwcr,  accord- 
ing to  the  principles  he  had  laid  down,  if  he 
had  thought  thofe  principles  would  bear.     Bat 
he  hath  not  thought  fit  to  make  ufe  of  k;  but^ 
in  contradidion  to  his  own  fchenie,  feems  here 
to  admit  a  chain  of  neceflary  caufes,  phyfical 
and  moral,  in  order  to  load  providence  i  and 
plainly  rcprefcnts  the  objcdion  as  unanfwer* 
able  *. 

Thus  I  have  confidercd,  pretty  largely,  our 
author's  extraordinary  fchemci  and  the  obfer- 
vations  that  have  been  made,  may  help  us  to 
)udge  of  this  gentleman's  charader  as  a  writer, 
whether  it  dcfcrveth  all  the  admiration  and  ap- 
plaufe,  which  he  himfelf,  as  well  as  others,  have 
been  willing  to  beftow  upon  it.  We  may  fee, 
by  what  hath  been  obfervcd,  how  far  he  hath 
anfwered  what  he  had  prepared  the  reader  to 
cxpcd,  clearnefs  and  precifiouy  in  his  way  of 
treating  thcfe  curious  Mdfubitme  fubjeiis.  He 
had  particularly  propofcd,  with  regard  to  power, 
force,  energy,  ^*  to  fix,  if  poflible,  the  precifc 
*'  meaning  of  thofe  terms  i  and  thereby  rc- 
^*  move  part  of  that  obfcurity,  which  iS  fo 
^*  much  complained  of  in  this  fpecies  of  phi^ 
^'  lofophyf." 

•  Hume>  Philofophical  Effays,  p.  162,    f  Ik  p.  ioi>  102. 
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What  Mr.  Hume  hath  offered,  conccrningLETXER. 
caufc  and  cfFed,  puts  inc  in  mind  of  a  remark-  ^' 
able  paflage  in  Lord  Bolingbrokes  pofthumoa^ 
works,  which  I  (hall  mention  on  this  occafion. 
Whatever  knowlegc  (faith  his  Lordfhip) 
we  acquire  of  apparent  cauics,  we  can  ac« 
^  quire  none  of  real  caufality,  or  that  power^ 
•'  that  virtue,  whatever  it  be,  by  which  one 
^^  being  ads  on  another,  and  becomes  a  caufe* 
"  We  may  call  this  by  different  names,  accord? 
^'  ing  to  the  different  effcfts  of  it  i  but  to 
'*  know  it  in  its  firft  principles,  to  know  the 
**  nature  of  ir,  would  be  to  know  as  God  hin^- 
**  fclf  knows^i  and .  therefore  this  will  be  al- 
•*  ways  unknown  to  us,  in  caufes  that  fecm  to 
^  be  moft  under  our  infpedion,  as  well  as  ifi[ 
•"^  others  that  are  the  mofl  remote  from  it/' 
And  he  reprefcnrs  thofe  "  philpfephers  as  ridf; 
^  culous,  who,  when  they  have  difcovcrcd  ^ 
*^  real  adual  caufe,  in  its  effeds,  by  the  phasno- 
•*  mena>  rejed  it  becaufc  they  cannot  con-: 
^  ceivc  its  caufality,  nor  affign  a  furficicnt  rca- 
**  fon  why  and  how  it  is*.**  This  may  fecm 
to  bear  hard  upon  Mr.  Hume :  But  what  is 
more  to  be  wondered  at,  he  hath  in  effcd 
palfcd  a  cenfure  upon  himfeif.  He  indeed 
gives  a  high  encomium  on  fceptical  pliilofophy, 
in  the  beginning  of  hisfixth  Eflay ;  that  "  every 
"  pafHon  is  mortified  by  it,  but  the  love  of 
'«  truth  i  and  tliat  pallion  iKvcr  is,  nor  can  be 
•*  carried  to  too  high  a  degree.    It  is  furpriling 

•  Lord  Bolingbrokc's  Works,  Vol.  III.  p.  541. 
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LETTER**  therefore,  that  this  philofopby,  which,  in 
1'^  . "  almoft  every  inftance,  muft  be  haroilefs  and 
^\  innocent,  (hould  be  the  fubjcd  of  fo  much 
"  groundlefs  reproach  and  obloquy*/'     But 
afterwards,  in  his  twelfth  EfTay,  which  is  of 
the  academical,  orfceptical  philofophy,  he  gives 
no  advantageous  notion  of  fcepticifm.  He  fays, 
that  ^'  the  grand  icope  of  all  the  enquiries  and 
**  difputes  of  the  fceptics,  is  to  deflroy  reafon 
^^  by  ratiocination  and  argument  f.'  Andfpeak* 
ing  of  the  fccptical  objcdions  againft  the  re* 
lation  of  caule  and  effcd,  he  faith,  that  *  while 
^^  the  Sceptic  inHfts  upon  thefe  topics,  he  feems, 
''  for  the  time  at  lead,  to  deftroy  all  affurance 
*^  and  convidion :"   And  then  he  adds,  that 
thefe  arguments  '^  might   be  difplayed  at  a 
'*  greater^  length,  if  any  durable  good  or  be* 
^^  nefit  to  fociety  could  ever  be  expeded  to 
"  refult  from  them.     For  (faith  he)  here  is  the 
chief,  and  moft  confounding  objedion,  to 
exceilive  fcepticifm,  that  no  durable  good 
can  ever  be  expedled  from  it,  while  it  remains 
'^  in  its  full  force  and  vigour:]^."    And  he  had 
faid,  that  ''  nature  will  always  maintain  her 
'^  rights,  and  prevailcth  in  the  end,  over  any 
"  abdrad  reafoning  whatfocver§." 

But  it  were  well,  if  the  worft  thing  that  could 
be  faid  of  our  author's  cxceflive  fcepticifm, 
were,  that  it  is  trifling  and  ufclefs.  It  will  foon 

•  Home's PhiIofophicalEffa7s,p70.  f/*- P-245.  Jft.p.isi. 
5  /J,  p*  7 1 . 
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appear,  that  as  he  hath  managed  it,  it  is  of  aLETTSi. 
pcmicioas  tendency.  Bnt  yoa  will  probably  be     *• 
of  opinion,  that  enough  hath  been  faid  of  this  "■^"^''"^ 
gentleman,  and  his  oddities,  fot  the  prcfcnt. 

1  am^  <^c.     . 
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dbfervations  on  Mr.  Hume's  effay  concerning 
a  particular  providence  and  a  future  ftate. 
His  attempt  tojhew  that  we  cannot  jujlly 
argue  from  the  courfe  of  nature  to  a  par- 
ticular Intelligent  canfe^  becaufe  the  fubjeSi 
lies  entirely  beyond  the  reach  of  human 
experience^  and  becaufe  God  Is  a  fingular 
caufCy  and  the  unlverfe  a  fingular  efe£f^ 
and  therefore  W:  cannot  argue  by  a  corn- 
par  Ifon  with  any  other  caufe^  or  any  other 
effedi.  His  argument  examined,  whereby 
he  pretends,  to  prove y  that  fince  we  know 
Cod  only  by  the  effects  In  the  works  of 
nature^  we  can  Judge  of  his  proceedings  no 
farther  than  we  now  fee  of  them^  and 
therefore  cannot  infer  any  rewards  or  pu^ 
mjkments  beyond  what  Is  already  known 
by  experience  and  obfer nation.  The  ujeful^ 
nejs  of  believing  future  retributions  acknow- 
ledged by  Mr.  Hume,  and  that  the  contrary 
dofirine  Is  Inconfifierit  with  good  policy. 

SIR, 

IT  appears  from  what  was  obfcrvcd  in  my 
former  letter,  that  few  writers  have  carried 
iicepticifm  in  philofophy  to  a  greater  height 

than 
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AaA  Mr.  Hume.    I  no\r  proceed  to  conlider  letter 
thofe  things  in  hi*  writings  that  fccm  to  be  ^^J^^ 
mote  dircdiy  and  immediately  dcfigncd  agalnft  ^•"^"^'"^ 
fcligion.      Some  part  of  what  he  calls  his 
ftiiLoeowiicAL  Essays  concerning  Human 
Vfiierftanding^  manifcftly  tends  to  fubvert  the 
Tcry  foand^ions  of  natural  religion,  or  its 
flioft  importsnt  principles.     Another  part  of 
them  is  particularly  levcl'd  againft  the  proofs 
ted  evidences  of  the  chriftlan  revelation. 

The  former  is  what  I  (hall  firft  confider^ 
and  fhall  therefore  examine  the  eleventh  of 
iiok  cflays,  the  trtic  of  which  ii,  concerning 
£  f/ifticiiUr  providence  and  a  future  flate. 
Mr.  Hume  introdaces  what  he  offers  in  this 
tfiay   as  fteptical  paradoxes  advanced   by   a 
liricnd,  and  pxetends  by  no  means  to  approve 
of  rhcm.     He  propofcs  fome  objeftions  as 
feom  himfelf,  to  hrs  friend's  way  of  arguing  5 
but  rakes  care  to  do  it  in  fuch  a  manner,  as 
w  gh'e  his  friend  a  fuperiotity  in  the  argu- 
ment.  And  fome  of  the  worft  patts  of  thitf 
cflay  are  direftly  propofcd  in  his  own  perfon. 
The  cffay  may  be  confidcred  as  confiftiftg  of 
two  parts.     The  one  fccms  to  be  defigncd 
againft  the  cxiftencfc  of  God,  or  of  one  fu- 
prcmc  intelligent  caufe  of  the  univcrfe:    ThC 
ether,  which  appears  ro  be  rhe  main  inten- 
tion of  rhe  eflay,  is  particularly  Icvel'd  againft 
the  dodrinc  of  a  future  ftate  of  rewards  and 
pimifhmcnts* 
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LETTER  I  (hall  begia  with  the  former^  becaofe  it 
5;^  ,  coincs  firft  in  order  to  be  confidered,  thoagh 
it  is  not  particularly  mentioned  till  towards 
the  conclufion  of  the  eflay*  He  obferves  in 
the  perfon  of  his  Epicurean  friend^  that 
^'  while  we  argue  from  the  courfe  of  nature, 
^^  and  infer  a  particular  intelligent  caufe,  whicti 
^^  at  firft  beftowed,  and  ftill  preferves  order 
^^  in  the  univerfc,  we  embrace  a  principle 
^^  which  is  both  uncertain  and  ufelefs.  The 
^'  reafon  he  gives  why  it  is  uncertain  is,  be- 
'^  caufe  the  fubjeft  lies  entirely  beyond  the 
*^  reach  of  human  experience*."  This  is  a 
fpecimen  of  the  ufe  our  author  would  make 
of  the  principles  he  had  laid  down  in  the  pre- 
ceding efTays.  He  had  reprefented  Experience 
as  the  only  foundation  of  our  knowledge  with 
refpeft  to  matters  of  fad,  and  the  exiftence  of 
objeds:  that  it  is  by  experience  alone  that 
we  know  the  relation  of  caufe  and  efieds 
and  he  had  alfo  afTerted,  that  not  fo  much  as 
as  a  probable  argument  can  be  drawn  from 
experience  to  lay  a  foundation  for  our  reafon- 
ing  from  caufe  to  effed,  or  from  effed  to 
caufe.  I  fhall  not  add  any  thing  here  to  what 
was  offered  in  my  former  letter  to  (hew  the 
abfurdity,  the  confufion,  and  inconftftency  of 
thefe  principles.  I  (hall  only  obferve, .  that 
this  very  writer,  who  had  reprefented  all  ar- 
guments drawn  from  experience,  with  relation 
to  caufe  and  eiFed,  as  abfolutely  uncertain^ 

*  Homers  Philofophical  Efiays,  p.  224. 
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jct  makes  it  an  ob>cdion  againft  the  argu-  letter 
ment  irocn  the  courfe  of  nature  to  an  Intel*  °* 
li^nt  cauie^  that  the  JubjeB  lies  entirely 
h^imd  the  reach  of  human  experience.  What 
IS  the  meaning  of  this  is  not  cafy  to  apprehend. 
It  will  be  readily  allowed,  that  we  do  not 
know  by  experience  the  whole  courfe  of 
nature  f  yet  enough  of  it  falls  within  the 
reach  even  of  human  obfervation  and  expe- 
rience, to  lay  a  realbnable  foundation  for 
inferring  from  it  a  fupreme  intelligent  caufe. 
In  that  part  of  the  univerfe  which  cometh 
nnder  our  notice  and  obfervation,  we  may 
behold  fuch  illuftrious  charaders  of  wifdom, 
power,  and  goodnefs,  as  determine  us  by  the 
moft  natural  way  of  reafoning  in  the  world, 
to  acknowledge  a  moft  wife,  and  powerful,  and 
benign  author  and  caufe  of  the  univerfe.  The 
inference  is  not  beyond  the  reach  of  our 
iaculties,  but  is  one  of  the  mod  obvious  that 
offereth  to  the  human  mind.  But  perhaps 
what  the  author  intends  by  obferving  that 
this  fuije£t  lies  entirely  bey  end  the  reach  of 
bmnan  experience^  is  this,  That  notwithftand* 
ing  the  admirable  marks  of  wifdom  and  defign 
which  we  behold  in  the  courfe  of  nature,  and 
order  of  things,  we  cannot  argue  from  thence 
to  prove  a  wife  and  intelligent  caufe  of  the 
.  aniverfe,  or  that  there  was  any  wifdom  em- 
ployed in  the  formation  of  it,  becaufe  neither 
we,  nor  any  of  the  human  race,  were  prefent 
at  the  making  of  it,  or  faw  how  it  was  made. 

This 
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BETTER  This  foiiift  be  owned  to  be  a  very  cxtraor*- 
^^-     dinary  way  of  rcafoning,  a«d  I  bdicrc  y<m 
^^^'^'^^  will  cafily  cxcttfe  me  if  J  do  not  atteaipt  a 
confutation  of  it.. 

Mr.  Hume^  after  having  argued  thus  in  the 
ptcfon  of  his  Epicurean  friend^  cofnes  in  tfaie 
concluiioa  of  this  <flay  to  propofc  anothct 
digutiient  as  frotn  himfelf.  '^  I  much  doubr, 
^^  faith  he>  whether  it  be  poilible  for  a  caufe 
^'  to  be  known  only  by  its  eflfeft^  or  to  be 
^^  of  fo  fingular  and  particular  a  oatuce  as  to 
^  have  no  parallel^  and  no  iinoilaritjr  with 
any  other  caufe  or  objed,  that  has  ci^cr 
falkn  under  our  ohfefvation.  Tis  only 
when  two  ^des  of  objeds  arc  found  to 
be  conftantly  oonjoin'd;  ttiat  wc  can  infer 
^^  the  one  from  the  other.  And  were  an 
^^  effed  prefented  which  was  entirely  ftngular, 
^^  and  could  not  be  con^prehended  under  anjr 
^'  known  ipecies,  I  do  not  fee  that  we  could 
''  form  any  conjedure  or  inference  at  all  con- 
''  cerning  its  caufe.  If  experience,  and  ob- 
^^  fervation,  and  analogy  be,  indeed^  the  onljr 
<<  gaides  wc  can  reafonably  follow  in  infc- 
^^  rences  of  this  nature :  Both  the  effcd  and 
^^  caufe  muft  bear  a  ftmilarity  and  re£:mblancc 
^^  to  other  effeds  and  caufes  which  we  know, 
^^  and  which  we  have  found  in  many  Lnftanoes 
**  to  be  conjoined  with  each  other  */'  Mr, 
Hume  leaves  it  to  his  friend'^  rcflcdions  to 
frofecute  the  confequences  rf  this  ^rinc^ie, 

f  Hame's  PkiloTophical  Efni>^,  p.  232,  233.    « 
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which    he    had  hinted  before,    might   leadLETTSJt 
na4i  Reajhnings  cf  teo  nice  and  delicate  4     ^• 
nature  to  be  iniifted  on.    The  argument,  as 
he  hach  managed  it,  is  indeed  fufficiently  ob- 
jure and  [perplexed.    But  the  general  inten- 
tion  of  it   leems  to  be  this,  that  all  our 
arguings  from  caufe  to  effed,  or  from  effeft 
€0  cau(e  proceed  upon  analogy,  or  the  com- 
paring   (imilar   cauies  with   fimilar   effeds. 
Where  therefore  there  is  fuppofcd  to  be  a 
lingttlar  caufe  to  which  there  is  no  parallel 
(choogh  he  much  doubts  whether  there  can 
be  a   caufe  of  fo  ftnguiar  a  nature)  and  a 
fingolar  dBTcd,  there  can  be  no  arguing  from  the 
one  to  tht.  other:  Becanfe  in  that  cafe  we  cannot 
argue  by  a  comparifon  with  any  other  caufe, 
or  any  other  efifed.    Except  therefore  we  caA 
find  another  world  to  compare  this  with,  and 
an  intcUigent  caufe  of  that  world,  we  cannot 
argue  from  the  effeds  in  this  prefent  world 
to  an  inteiligent  caufe :  i.  e.  We  cannot  be 
£ice  there  is  one  God,  except  w«  can  prove 
there  is  one  other  God  at  leaft^  or  that  this 
world  was  formed  and  produced  by  a  wife 
intelligent  caufe,  unlefs  we  know  of  another 
work!  Irfce  this,  which  was  alfo  formed  by 
a  wife  intelligent  caufe,  and  perhaps,  not  then 
netiher :    For  he  feems  to  infift  upon  it,  that 
there  flioold  be  many  inftances  of  fuch  caufes 
and  cticGts  being  conjoined  with  each  other ^ 
in  order  to  lay  a  proper  foundation  for  ob- 
fervatioHy  experience^  and  andogy^  the  only 
i  guides 
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h%rT%Kgt^fdes  we  can  reafanably  follow  in  inferences 
M^  ,  of  this  nature.    He  immediately  after  obfervcs, 
""^    that  "  according  to  the  antagonifts  oi Epicurus^ 
"  the  univcrfe,  an   efFeft  quite  lingular  and 
**  unparallel'd,  is  always  fuppofed  to  be  the 
"  proof  of  a  Deity,  a  caufe  no  Icfs  lingular 
"  and  unparallei'd."  If  by  calling  the  univcrfe 
a  lingular  and  unparalleled  effed,  he  intends 
to  (ignify  that  no  other  univerfe  has  come 
under  our  obfer\'ation,  it  is  very  true:   But 
it  by  no  means  follows,  that  we  cannot  ar- 
o;ue  from  the  evident  marks  of  wifdom  and 
deiign  Which  wc  may  obferve  in  this  univcrfe 
that  we  do  know^  becaulc  we  do  not  know 
any  thing  of  any  other  univerfe.     This  grand 
univerfai  fyftem,  and  even  that  fmall  part  of 
it  that  we  are  more  particularly  acquainted 
with,  comprehendeth  fuch  an  amazing  variety 
of  phenomena,  all  which  exhibit  the  moft 
inconteftable  proofs    of  admirable  wifdom^ 
power,and  diffuHve  goodncfs,  fo  that  one  would 
think  it  fcarce  polTible  for  a  reafonable  mind 
to  reltft  the  evidence.     But  fuch  is  this  fub- 
til  metaphyseal  gentleman's  way  of  arguipg 
in  a  matter  of  the  higheft  confcquence,  the 
abfurdity  of  which  is  obvious  to  any  maa  of 
plain  underftanding.     It  is  of  a  piece  with 
what  he  had  advanced  before,  that  there  is 
no  fuch  thing  as  caufe  or  efFe£b  at  all,  nor 
can  any  probable  inference  be  drawn  from 
the  one  to  the  other,  than  which,  as  hath  been 
already  Ihcwn^  nothing  can  be  more  incon- 
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fiOent  with  common  feoic,  and  the  teafoo  ofLtTtiA 
ail  mankind.  ^,  ^ 

The  other  thing  obfervable   in  this  cfiay» 
and  which  ieems  to  be  ^e  principal  int«n« 
tioa  of  It^  relatcth  to  the  proof  of  a  Provi- 
dence and  a  Future  State.    He  introduces  hit 
friend   as  putting  himfelf   in  the  place   of 
Epicurus^  and  making  an  harangue  to  the 
people  of  Athens^  to  prove  that  the  princi- 
ples of  his  philofophy  were  as  innocent  and 
ialatary  as  tholb  of  any  other  philofophers^ 
The  courfe  of  his  reafoning  or  declamation 
is  this.    That  <^  the  chief  Or  fole  argument 
^^  brought  by  philofophers  for  a  divine  Eicift* 
^'  cnce  is  derived  from  the  order  of  nature ; 
'^  where  there  appear  fuch  marks  of  intelli- 
^  gence  and  de/ign,  that  they  think  it  extras 
^  vagant  to  ailigti  for  its  caufe^  either  chance, 
*'  or  the  blind  unguidcd  force  of  matter.  That 
this  is  an  argument  drawn  from  cfieds  to 
caufcs;   and  that  when  we  infer  any  par- 
ticular caufc  from  an  cScQt^  we  mufl  pro*^ 
portion  the  one  to  the  other,  and  can  never 
be   allowed  to   afcribe  to  the  caufe  any 
qualities^  but  what  are  exadly  fulSicient  to 
'^  produce  the  effed.     And  if  we  afcribe  to 
it  farther  qualities,  or  aiffirm  it  capable  of 
^^  producing  any  other  eifed,  we  only  indulge 
^  the  licence  of  conjefture  without  rcafon 
•'•  or  authority/'  $     That  therefore  "  allow- 
^*  ing  God  to  be  the  author  of  the  cxiftcncc 

4  HomeV  Flulofoplucal  EfGiys^  P'  21$, 
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UTTER**  orordcrof  thcUniverfc,  it  follows,  that  he 
poflcflcs  that  prccifc  degree  of  power,  intelli- 
gence, and  benevolence,  which  appears  in  his 
workman  (hip,  but  nothing  farther  can  ever  be 
'^  proved/*  f    Thofc  therefore  are  vain  irca- 
"  loners,  and  reverfe  the  order  of  nature,  who 
**  inftead  of  regarding  this  prcftnt  life,  and 
"  the  preicnt  fccne   of   things  as  the   folc 
**  obje6t  of  their  contemplation,  render  it  a 
**  paffagc  to  fomcthing  farther.    The  Divinity 
^*  may  indeed  pofEbly  poflefs  attributes,  which 
"  we  have  never  fccn  exerted,  and  may  be  go* 
"  verncd  by  principles  of  a£tion,  which  we  can- 
**  not  difcovcr  to  be  fatisficd  t  But  we  can  never 
**  have  rcafon  to  infer  any  attributes,  or  aay 
**  principles  of  aftion  in  him,  but  fo  far  as 
"  we  know  them  to  be  exerted  or  fatisfied.*' 
He  asks,  "  arc  there  any  marks  of  diftributivc 
"  juftice  in  the  world*'?    And  if  it  be  faid, 
that  "thcjufticc  of  God  exerts  itfelf  in  part, 
but  not  in  its  full  extent,"  he  anfwers,  **  that* 
we  have  no  reafon  to  give  it  any  particular' 
extent,  but  only  fo  far  as  wc  fee  it  at  prefent 
^*  exert  itfelf.f"     That  "indeed,  when  wc 
*^  find  that  any  work  has  proceeded  from  the 
skill  and  indufiry  of  man,  who  is  a  being 
whom  we  know  by  experience,  and  whofc 
nature  we  are  acquainted  with,  \fc  can  draw 
**  a  hundred  inferences  concerning  what  may 
«^  be  expcded  from  him,  and  thefc  inferences 
<^  will  all  be  founded  on  experience  and  ob-* 

f  Home's  Pbiiofophical  Eilays,  p.  220.     ^  It.  p.  203. 
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*'  ftrvation.     But  fincc  the  Deity  is  known i-^tter 
^  to  us  only  by  his  productions,  and  is  a    ^^' 
^  linglc  being  in  the  Univcrfc,  not  comprc- 
"  bended  under  any  Ipccics  or  genus,  front 
'*  whofc  ctperienced  attributes  or  (Jualifics 
*^  wc  can  by  analogy  infef  any  attribute  or 
**  quality  in  him,  we  can  only  infer  fuch  at- 
'*  tributes  or  perfeftions,  and  fuch  a  degrc^ 
"  of  thofc  attributes,  as  is  predfely  adapted 
**  totheeffed  we  examine.  But  farther  attributes 
*'  or  farther  degrees  of  thofc  attributes,  wt 
can  never  be  authorized  to  infer  or  fup« 
pofc  by  any  rules  of  juft  reafoning/'    He 
add5>  that  *'  the  great  fburce  of  our  miftakes 
•*  on  this  fubjeft  is  this.    Wc  tacitly  confider 
^  ourfelves  as  in  the  place  of  the  SupremeBeing> 
*^  and  conclude,  that  he  will  on  every  occafioa 
''  oblerve  the  fame  conduft,  which  we  ourfelves 
''  in  his  fkuation  would  have  embraced  as 
^  reafonablc  and  eligible*    Whereas  it  muft 
evidently  appear  contrary  to  all  rules  of 
analogy  to  reaipn  from  the  intentions  and 
•*  projefts  of  men  to  thofe  of  a  Being  (6 
**  different,  and  (o  much  fuperior —  fo  remote 
'^  and  incopiprehenitble,  who  bears  lefs  a-* 
*'  nalogy  to  any  other  being  in  the  univcrfe, 
"  than  the  fun  to  a  waxen  taper/'    He  con- 
cludes therefore,  *^  that  no  new  fad  can  ever 
be  infer'd    trom    the    religious  Hypothe- 
fis:   no  reward  or  punifhment  expeded  or 
^'  dreaded  beyond  what  is  already  known  by 
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3,6       A  View  of  the  Dei|tical  Writers. 

LETTER"  praaicc  and  obf^rvarion  *-"  Tli»f  is  a  6tth- 
''*  fpl  extrad  of  the  aFg^mcpt  in  thi$  eiTay^  drawn 
together  a3  clofcly  |s  I  co^ld,  wkhout  the 
Repetitions  with  whiph  St  aboupd^th. 

I  (haU  oqw.  qiakc  a  &^  remark^  ppon  it. 

The  whole  of  bis  reafoaing  depends  upon 
this  maxim,  that  when  once  we  have  traced 
^n  cfFe^  up  to  its  caufe,  we  can  never  afcribe 
9ny  thiiig  to  the  c^ufe  but  what  is  prcciiely 
prpportioucc(  to  the  cffeft,  ^nd  what  wc  0ur- 
{eives  diiicern  to  be  fo:  npr  fan  we  infer 
any  thjn^  farther  concerning  the  caufe^  tban 
what  the  effed,  or  tlie  prefvpt  appearance  of 
|t  neceflfarily  iea4$  tp,.  He  had  to  the  fame 
purpofe  obferved  in  a  foroaer  cif^y  >  that  '^  it 

is  allowed  by   ^11   philolQpJiers,  chat  the 

?fFc£k  15  the  w^^iiiic  of  the  ppwcr."  %  But 
this  is  ffir  from  bciflg  univ?rfolly  true.  Fot 
we  in  many  inil^nces  clearly  perceive,  that  a 
ip^ufp  un  prodqce  an  icflfcA  which  it  doth  not 
9di;aUy  prodvp:,  oc  a  gre^tei:  effedl  than  it 
h^ch  actually  ptod^pid.  This  g^atlemaas 
whole  ^faibning  proceeds  upon  cofifound|ng 
pcccfl^ry  and  free  <::^\xi^%\  <uid  indeed  he 
fccms  not  y^ijiip^  tp  allow  any  diJftin£lion 
between  them,  or  that  there  arc  any  other 
but  neceflary  and  material  cau/cs$,  A  neccllary 
jzaufe  ads  up  to  the  utmpft  of  its  power,  and 
tbprcforc  thp  eflfca  piuft  be  ?xaaiy  proportioned 
JO  it.     But  the  cafe  is  manifcftJy  diflfcrent  as 

*  Hiiitie*s  Philofophkal  Eflays,  p.  ajo,  aj^i,  %  Jb.  p.  135. 
^  i*.p.  »3^i  132,141,151. 
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to'  free  and  ircrltrntary  cau(e$.  Tbty  mdy  havcLBTTBit 
a  poxrer  of  {IrodteiiTg  cffcfts,  which  they  do  ^  ^ 
JK>t  adoaHy  produce.  Atrd  as  they  ad  from 
difceiomcM  iind  choice,  we  may,  irr  nTany 
csfcs^itafodabiy  alcribecathem  farther  views 
thaa  what  we  dhfecrn  or  difcover  in  their  prefem 
CDOf  ic  of  iSsocm.  This  author  hiihfelf  owrys, 
tbtf  this  maiy  be  leafonably  done  with  ro- 
Iftft  to  man  whom  we  knoxi^  by  expericnca^ 
and  whofenatofte  and  conrd^sd  we  are  ac^ 
qoainted  with  %  but  denies  thai  the  farmc  way 
ofatgfilo^^wiTlhotd  wsttrrefpedtothcDeity.  But 
forcAy  when  onccis^e  come  from  the  confiderati- 
OKOf  his  Works  to  the  kno^;/kdgc  of  z  felfexift- 
cnc  and  abfoturely  ^rfc^  Bdng,  we  may  from 
tfre  nxwc  of  chat  feif-exiftence  and  abfolutely 
^erfeft  caiife  reafofiFably  cobchide,  that  He  isafbte 
w  fttAxk:&  cenraiii'  ctfeds  beyond  wh^t  a£tuaUy 
coined  ander  otuf  prefcnt  notite  and  obfervation^ 
and  indeed  thaM  He  can*  do  wtiatfixver  doth  not 
iwpty  a  contradfidHon.  This  Univetfe  is  2tv^ 
a  gtorioQs,  and  amazrirg  fy^mi^  comprehend*- 
m^  an  infkliie  variety  of  pares.  Ai^d  it  is 
fent  a  (man  ^itt  of  it  (that  coiner  under  odi: 
owtf  mone  itmnedfiate  AOtice.  B\it  we  kiiow 
enough  to  be  convincedythat  h:  demonflrateclk 
a  wifSoM  as*  welt"  as  power  beyolul  all  imagi* 
nation  gteat  and 'wondcdbl.  And  we  may 
toftly  conttiKttf  the  fame  coticernitig  thofc^  parts 
of  the  UAivef&  ^ft  we  are  not  acquainted 
with.  And  for  any  man  to  iay,  that  wc 
cannot  reafonably  afcribe  any  degree  of  wifdoip 
or  power  to  Giid  but  what  is  exactly  propor- 
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BETTER  tioncd  to  that  part  of  the  univcrfal  frame  which 
conies  under  our  own  particular  obfervation,  is  a 
very  ftrange  way  of  arguing.  The  proofs  Of 
th,c  wifdom  and  power  of  God,  as  appearihg 
in  our  part  of  the  fyGem,  are  fo  ftriking^  that 
it  is  hard  to  conceive,  how  any  man  that  is  not 
under  the  influence  of  the  moft  obdinate  preju* 
dice,  can  ircfufe  to  fubmit  to  their  force.  And  yet 
there  are  many  phsnomena,  the  reafons  and  ends 
of  which  we  are  not  at  prefent  able  to  aflign. 
The  proper  condud  in  fuch  a  cafe,  is  to  believe 
there  are  moft  wife  reafons  for  theie  things> 
though  we  do  not  now  difcern  thofe  reafons, 
and  to  argue  from  the  uncontefted  charaders 
of  wifdom  in  things  that  we  do  know^ 
jhat  this  moft  wife  and  powerful  agent,  the 
author  of  nature,  hath  alfo  aded  with  ad- 
mirable wifdom  in  thofe  things,  the  deiigns 
.and  ends  of  which  we  do  not  know.  It  would 
be.  wrong  therefore  to  confine  the  meafures  of 
his  wifdom  precifely  to  what  appeareth  to  our 
narrow  apprehenftons  in  that  part  of  his  works, 
which  falieth  under  our  immediate  iofpediba. 
This  was  the  great  fault  of  the  Epcuteans^ 
and  other  atheiftical  philofophers,  who  judging 
()y  their  own  narrow  views,  urged  fe vera!  thinigs 
as  proofs  of  the  want  of  wifdom  and  cour 
jtrivauce,  which  upon  a  fuller  knowledge  of 
the  ■•  works  of  nature,  furniih  farther  convint* 
iCing  proofs  of  the  wifdom  of  the  great  Former 
of  all  thipgs.  . 
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In  like  manner  with  rcfpcft  to  his  goodncis, letter 
thctc  are  nuoibeclefs  things  in  this  prefcnt  con-  ^'* 
ilitution^  which  lead  .  us  to  regard  him  as  a 
moft  benign  and  benevolent  Being.  And 
therefore  it  is  highly  reafonable^  that  when 
we  meet  with  any  phenomena,  which  we 
cannot  rccooQile  with  our*  ideas  of  the  di-* 
vine  goodnefs^  we  (hpuld  conclude,  that  it  is 
only  for  want  of  having  the  whole  of  things 
Mbjre  us,  and  conftdei^lng  them  in  their  con* 
nexion  and  harmony,  that  they  appear  to  as 
with  a  difordcrly  dfped.  And  it  is  very  juft  in 
fuch  a  cafe  to  make  ufe  of  any  reafonable 
hypotheiis,  which  tendeth  to  fet  the  goodneis 
of  God.  in  a.  fair  and  conitftcnt  light. 
.  The  fame  way  of  reaibning  holds  with  re^ 
gard  to  the  juflice  and  righteoufneli  of  God 
as  the  great  Governor  of  the  world.  Wc 
Q\ay.  reafonably .  conclude  from  the  intimate 
fenfc  we  have  of  the  excellency  of  fuch  a 
cbara^er,.aad  chp  great  evil  and  deformity  of 
injujftice  and  unrighteoufneis,  which  fenfe  is 
implanted  in  us  by  the  author  of  our  beings^ 
and  from  tUc  natural  rewards  of  virtue,  and 
punifbmcnt  of  vice  even  in  the  prefcnt  conf- 
.fiitution  of  thingSi  that  he  is  a  lover  of  righte^* 
Qufneis  and  vit tue,  and  an  enemy  to  vice  and 
widkcdnefs.  Our  author  himfclf  makes  his 
JSfiUurean  friend  acknowledge^  that  in  the  pre-^ 
(eat  otdcr  of.  things,  virtue  is  attended  with 
more  peace  of  aund,  and  with  many  other 
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tcTTBRftdv^ntages  above  vice.  *  And  yet  it  canfiot^ 
^^^  denied,  that  there  are  many  inftaoccs  obviMrt 
lo  common  obiervation^  in  which  vice  fecimth 
to  ftourith  and  profpcr,  and  virtue  to  be  Of- 
pofcd  to  great  evils  and  calamities.  Wtutt  is 
to  be  concluded  from  this  I  Is  it  that  becaoft^ 
the  juftice  of  God  here  fheweth  itfdf  O0lf 
in  party  and  not  in  its  full  extent  {^o  uleoiur 
author's  exprelfion)  therefore  rigbiccmiheft  asiii 
God  is  impcrfeft  in  its  dcgree^and  that  hedotb 
fM>t  poflfeil  it  in  the  fnll  extent  of  that  per- 
|e£kioh,  nor  will  ever  exerf  it  $ny  farther  thaa 
we  fee  him  exert  k  in  this  prefent  ftaie  }  This 
were  an  unreafonable  conclufioa  concerning 
a  being  of  fuch  admirable  perfedion,  wiioitf 
righteoafiicfs  as.  well  as  wifdMB  moft  br  fup- 
^fcd  to  be  infinitely  fttperior  to  ours,  k  iji 
jpatural  therefore  to  think  that  this  pfeTent 
liYe  is  only  a  part  of  the  divine  fchemej  whiob 
fiiatl  be  compleatcd  in  a  future  (late. 

But  be  urgeth,  that  the  great  iowce  of  oup 
miftakcs  on  this  flibjed);  is,  tkat  ^*  we  tadctf 
<^  conitder  ourfetves  as  in  the  ptace  of  the  fU'*^ 
V>  preme  Being,  and  conclude  that  he  will  oiy 
^\  every  occadon  obfervc  the  iamc  condud, 
^^  which  we  ourfelvcs  in  his.  iituatiotf  wou)4 
«<  have  embraced  as  rea&nable  and  etigible, 
^  Whereas  it  muft  evidently  appear  contrary  t0 
<'  all  rules  of  analogy,  torca(bA  from  the  intc^i- 
^^  tions  and purpofes of m^n  to  thofe of  aBeing 
^*  fo  ditfcreiu  and  fo  much  fuperior^  fo  rc>^ 
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^  vMc  mA  incofi^r^lieofibkt/'  But  though  tiTrni 
k  wiM  tlic  htghtft  abfurdlty  to  pvctend  to  tic 
tovn  the  tfifinkc  inccmtptchcbfihle  fteiisg  to 
OBI  &aiity  model,  aAd  oieafues  df  a^ing,  ao4 
to  afflnne  that  he  v^ill  on  ^efy^  0cca^^  foe 
ib  Qdr  4iQflior  is  pieaftd  to  pat  the  cafe,  obfeive 
file  6o»  omdttft  that  we  (hoatd  lodge  eligible  f 
foce  fhefc  may  be  innumerable  things  goa- 
ooBing'  which  ve  are  unable  w  form  any 
proper  fudgme&t,  for  want  of  having  the  £^mo 
coQojpiftlkcnfrye  view  of  things  that  he  bath? 
fct  ott  like  other  hancF,  there  are  fome  cafes  fo 
mamftft  that  we  may  lafely  proaoonce  concern^ 
bg  tbem,  tB  worthy  or  unworthy  of  the  dtvitKi 
pciftdfQDS.  And  as  our  own  natures  are  the 
work  df  God,  we  may  reafcHMibty  arg6c  froiUi 
the  tnces  of  cxcdlendes  in  ourfelvcs  to  the 
iofinilely  (bperior  perfcfliorrsin  the  great Aatho^ 
of  the  Ufiiverft,flfiU  taking  care  to  remove  all 
ib(^  limitations  and  defers  with  which  ttK>fe 
^ttles^  ztt  attended  in  us.  Since  therefore  we 
cannot  fo&hif  help  regarding  goodne&  and  be-^ 
nevoJcnce,  joAice  and  righteoufke(s,  as  necefiary 
ii^edknts  in  a  worthy  and  excellent  charafter,. 
and  as  afUdng  the  nobJeft  excellencies  Of  an  in^ 
tdledsat  Seing,  we  at e  ubavbidalfly  led  to  con*' 
dode,  rtiae  they  are  to  be  found  in  the  btgheH; 
poffiUe  degree  of  emiftency  in  the  ahfo^elf 
perfeft  Keitig,  the  Authbi;  janif  Governor  of  the 
world.  Tbe^arc  nof  oMireaifbitrary  fuppofftiMs, 
but  are  evidemly  foundeil  in  nature  add  MafoA^ 
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WTTER  And  though  in,  many  particular ;  inftanccs  wc 
ij^  through  thc^narrowncfi  of  our  views  canAOt  be 
proper  judges  of  the  grounds  and  reafons  of  the 
divine  admimftr^tions,  yet  in  general  we  h^ve 
reafon  to  conclude^  that  if  there  be  (uch  a  thing  as 
goodnefs  and  jighteoufncfs  in  God^  or  any  per- 
feftion  in  him  correfpondent  to  what  is  called 
goodnefs  and  righteoufne^  in  us,  he  will  order 
it  fo  that  in  the  final  iflue  of  things  a  remarkable 
diflfercnce  (hall  be  made  between  the  righteous 
and  the  wicked :  that  at  one  time  or  other,  and 
taking  in  the  whole  Qf  exiftcnce,  virtue,  though 
now  for  a  time  it  may  be  greatly  affli^edandop* 
preiTcd,  (hall  meet  with  its  due  rey^ard^   and 
vice  and  wickednefs,  though  now  it  may  feem  to 
profper  and  triumph,  (hail  receive  its  proper  pu« 
j^ifhniient.     Since  therefore,  by  the  obfervation 
of  all  ages,  it  hath  often  happened,  that  in  the 
pticfent  courfe  of  human  aff4irs,.gopd  and  excel- 
lent perfons  have  been  unhappy,  and  cxpofed  to 
many  evils  and  fuiFcrings  \  and  bad  and  vicious 
men  have  been  in  very  profperous  circumftaoces, 
and  liavc  had  a  large  affluence  of  all  worldly  en- 
joyments even  to  the  end  of  their  Uveas  and  that, 
as  this  gentleman  himfelfelfe  where  exprciTeth  it, 
fuch  is  the  confufion  and  diforder  pf  human  af*  ^ 
fairs,  that  no  perfect  oeconomy  or  regular  diflri*!  \ 
bution  of  happinefs  or  mifery,  is  in  this  life  ever 
to  be  e^e£ted  %!' .  k  feems  reafonablc  tocoa^. 
elude,  that  there  (hall  be  a  future  ftate  of  exifteace,  ^ 
ill  which  thcfe  apparent  irregu^latitips  (Iiall  t)c  kt 

X  Hamp*8  Moral  P<4ipcal  Elbyt,  p.  244,  245. 
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righr^ind  there  (hall  be  a  more  pcrfcflt  diftribUtloni-^TTER 
of  rewards  and  punKhments  to  men  according  < 
to  their  moral  condu£k.  There  is  nothing  in 
this  way  of  arguing  but  what  is  conformable  to 
the  fbundeft  principles  of  reafon,  and  to  the  na* 
tural  feelings  of  the  human  he^rt.  But  though 
a  future  date  of  retributions  in  general  be  proi- 
bable,  yet  as  many  doubts  might  (till  be  ap^  to 
arifc  in  out  minds  concerning  it,  an  exprels  re- 
velation from  God  aflUring  us  of  it  in  his  name, 
and  more  diftin^Ly  pointing  out  the  nature  and 
certainty  of  thofe  retributions,  would  be  of  the 
moft  (ignat  advantage.  * 

I  Ihall  have  occafion  to  rcfumc  this  fub;e£b, 

when  I  come  to  confidcr  what  lord  Botingbtoke 

hath  more  largely  offered  in  relation  to  it«     At 

ptcfent  it  is  proper  to  obfcrve  that  though  Mr. 

Hume  feems  to  allow  his  Epicurean  friend's  rca- 

ibning  to  be  juft,yet  he  owns,  that  *^  in  fa£t  men 

^^  do  not  reafon  after  that  manner^  and  that  they 

**  draw  many  confequenccs  from  the  belief  of 

^  a  divine  cxiftence,  and  fuppofe  that  the  I>eity 

will  infli£t  punKhments  on  vice,  and  bcftow 

rewards  on  virtue,  beyond  what  appears  in  the 

ordinary  courfe  of  nature.     Whether  this  rca- 

ibning  of  theirs  (adds  he)  be  juft  or  not,  is  no 

"  matter;  its  influence  on  their  life  and  conduit 

^  mtxft  ftill  be  the  fame.  And  thofe  who  attempt 

^  to  diiabufc  them  of  fuch  prejudices,  may  for 

?*  aught  I' know. be  good  rcafoners,  but  £  can- 

^  not  allow  them  to  be  good  citizens  and  poli- 

^l  tlcians:  finccdl^yff^eflDjtQ  from  one  reftraint 

I  *!  upon 
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UTTtn^'  upon  tbcir  paifions }  and  mate  th«  infringe- 
^^ J  "  tturnt  of  the  laws  of  equity  and  fockty  in  one 
^  rcfpcd:  more  eaff  and  fecwe }[."  I  think  it 
follows  from  this  by'  his  own  accotrnt^  that  he 
did  not  adi  a  wife  or  good  part^  the  part  of  a 
friend  to  the  public  or  to  mankind,  in  publifbing 
this  Eflay^  the  m^ifed  deiign  of  which  rs  to*  j^er* 
/uadc  menu  that  there  £$  no  yolk  foundati<aUf  in 
jreaibn  for  expeA^^ing  a  future  dace  of  rewards  2ind 
panifliinents  at  all.  Nor  \%  the  conceffien  he  here 
makes  very  favourable  to  what  he  addeth  in  the 
next  page,  concerning  the  univerfal  liberty  to 
be  aUowed  by  the  ftate  to  all  kinds  of  pbiidfophy. 
According  to  bis  own  way  of  reprefentin^  it, 
'EfUufUS  mail  hc^ve  been  caft,  if  he  had  pleaded 
bis  cayfe  before  the  pec^le ;  and  the  principal 
de^gia  of  this  ElTay,  whicb  feems  to  btf  to  (hc\r 
nor  only  the  reafonablenefs,  but  harmleflheis  of 
that  philofophy,  i%  loft.  For  if  the  i{>rieading.of 
thofe  principles  and  realbnirngs  is  contrail  to^  the 
rules  of  good  policy ;  and  the  charader  of  g^ood 
citiaiuns^  if  they  have  a  tendency  to  free  theitt 
6om  a  flreng  reftrainf  up&n  their  pafftans^  antl 
to  make  the  infrmgement  of  the  I0WS  of  equity 
and  Jpcietjt  mote  eafy  and  ftcwre  i  then  fticA 
principles  and  rea^nings,  according,  to  his  ^tf 
of  repre&nting  the  matter^  oagjhc  in  good  policy 
to-  be  refiraki'd,  as  having  a^  bad  ii^iuence  ott 
she  community. 

.    There  is  one  pailage  more  in  this  dfayv  which 
mavy  deferve  fomc  notice*    It  is  in  piage  3^36^ 

\  Homers  Fbiloibpiiital  EAyi,  K  ^  ?^  ^     .   ^  • 

where 
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vittrc  lie  obfirtves  that  *^  God  difcovcrs 
^  b)r  ibmc  faint  traces  or  out-lines,  beyond 
^  which  we  hav^  no  authotity  to  afcribe  to  him 
^'  any  attribute  or  perfedion.  What  we  imagine 
^  to  be  a  fuperior  perfedion  may  really  be  a 
^  defeft*  OTy  were  it  ever  To  much  a  perfedion, 
''  the  afcrilMng  it  to  the  fupreme  being,  where 
*^  it  appears  not  to  have  been  really  exerted  to 
^  the  full  in  his  works,  favours  more  of  flattery 
<<  and  panegyric,  than  of  juft  reafoning  and 
^  ibuad  philofbphy.^  The  courfe  of  his  argu* 
ing  fceois  to  be  this.  That  it  would  favour  of 
flattery^  not  of  found  reafoning^  to  afcribe  any 
tttribiiite  or  perfedion  to  God,  which  a^iars 
n^  ra  hafve  be§n  exerted  to  the  full  in  his 
"jsorks.  And  hQ  had  obfcrvcd  before,  That  "  it 
^  isimpoifible  for  us  to  know  any  thing  of  the 
^'  caufe^but  what  we  have  antecedently,  not  in^ 
"  fcr'd,  but  difiovefdto  the  full  in  the  effcft*.'' 
It  is  plain  therefore,  that  according  to  him  wc 
ought  not  to  afcribe  any  pcrfedion  to  God,  but 
what  is  not  merely  infer  dy  but  difcoverd  to  the 
fullln  his  works.  It  is  alfo  manifeft,  that  accord* 
ing  to  him  there  jmo  attribute  or  perfc^ion  of 
the  Deity  exerted  or  diicavdred  to  the  full  in 
hb  works^  For  he  had  faid  juft  before>  that  he 
dif covers  himj elf  only  by fome faint  traces  or  out- 
lines.  The  natural  condufion  from  thefe  pre* 
mifcs  taken  together  is  plainly  this^  That  it 
would  be  flattery  and  prefumption  in  us  to  alcribe 
aoy  attribute  or  perfection  to  God  at  all.    And 

*  Hcune'f  Phlofopbtcal  Eflajrsy  p.  222. 

now 
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LETTER  now  I  Icavc  it  to  you  to  judge  of  the  obligations 
^'  the  wofld  is  uoder  to  this  writer.  In  one  part 
of  thisEflay  he  makes  an  attempt  to  fubvert  the 
proof  of  the  exigence  of  God,  or  a  ifupreme  in- 
tcUigent  caufi:  of  the  univerfe.  And  here  he 
inHnuateth,  that  it  would  be  wrong  to  afcribc 
any  perfedion  or  attribute  to  him  at  all.  And 
the  main  defign  of  the  whole  Eflfay  is  to  fhcw, 
that  no  argument  can  be  drawn  from  any  of  his 
perfections,  to  make  it  probable  that  there  fhall 
be  rewards  and  punifhments  in  a  future  ftatc, 
though  he  acknowlegeth  that  it  is  of  great  ad« 
vantage  to  mankind  to  believe  them. 

You  will  not  wonder  after  this,  that  this 
gentleman,  who  hath  endeavoured  to  {hake  the 
foundations  of  natural  religion,  fhould  u(e  his 
utmoft  ejforts  to  fubvert  the  evidences  of  the 
chrifiian  revelation.  What  he  hath  offered  this 
way  will  be  the  fubjed  of  fome  future  letters. 
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iLBTTEIt 

■  » 

LETTER  nr. 

An  examination  of  Mr.  HnmeV  EJfay  on  Mi-- 
racles.  Afummary  of  the  firji  patt  of  that, 
Effdy  5  'vohich  is  dejigned  to  JbeWy  that  mi- 
racles are  incapable  of  being  proved  by  any 
tejlimony  or  evidence  wkatjoever.  His  main 
principle  examined^  that  experience  is  our 
ouly  guide  in  reafoning  concerning  matters  of 
fa£i  i  and  that  miracleSy  being  contrary  to 
the  eftablijbed  laws  of  nature,  there  is  an 
uniform  experience  againfi  the  exijience  of 
any  miracle.  It  is  Jhewn,  that  no  argument 
can  be  drawn  from  experience,  to  prove  that 
miracles  are  impoffible^  cr  that  they  have 
not  been  aBually  wrought.  Miracles  not 
above  the  power  of  God,  nor  unworthy  of  his 
wifdom.  Valuable  ends  may  be  affignedfor 
miracles.  They  are  capable  of  being  proved 
by  proper  tejlimony.  '  This  applied  to  the  re- 
Jitrrehion  of  Chriji.  And  it  is  Jhewn,  that 
the  evidence  reprefenied  in  Scripture  is  every 
wayfufficient  tofatisfy  us  of  the  truth  of  it, 
Juppofing  that  evidence  to  have  been  really 
given  as  there  reprefented. 

SIR, 

I  Now  proceed  to  confidcr  Mr.  Hume's  cele- 
brated Eflay  on  Miracles,  which  is  the  tenth 
of  his  Thilofiphical  EJfays  ^    and  has   been 

mightily 
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i^ETTERmightiiy  admired  and  cxtolFd,  as  a  cnafterly  and 
^'     tioanCwofiblt  piece.    I  think  no  impartial  man 
will  fay  io,  that  has  read  the  ingenious  and  ja^ 
dicious  aniwer  itadc  toit  by  theRev.  Mr.  Adams^ 
now  Reftor  <rf  Shrewsbury.   It  is  intitled>  '*  An 
*/  EXlay  in  anfwer  to  Mr.  Hume's  Effay  on  MU 
"  raclcs,  by  fVilliam  JdamSy  M.  A,     That 
IRfhich  I  have  by  me  is  the  fecond  edition,  with 
additions,  London^  1754.    Befides  this^  I  have 
jt;en  a  fhort,  but  excellent  difcouric,  by  the  R.cv. 
Vt^RutJberfbrtb^  entitled,  "  The  credibility  t>f 
Miracles  defended  againft  the  author,  of  the 
I^ilofopbical  Eflays.    In  a  difcourfe  delivered 
"  at  the  primary  vifitation  of  the  Right  Rev. 
V  Thomas  Lord  Bifhop  of  E/y, — Cambridge j 
**  1 75 1."    Thefc  in  my  opinion  arc  fufiicicnt. 
]^ut  fincc  you  defirc  that  I  would  alio  take  a  par- 
ticular notice  of  Mr.  Hume's  Eflay,  I  (hall  obey 
your  commands^  and  eater  on  a  diftind  coa<* 
iidcration  of  this  boaded  performance. 
,    Mr.  Hume  introduccth  his  EflTay  on  Miracles 
in  a  vcr}'  pompous  manner^  as  might  be  expcded 
from  one  who  fets  up  in  his  Philofophical  BiTays, 
for  teaching  men  better  methods  of  reafoning, 
than, any  Philofopher  had  done  before  him.    He 
l^^d  taken  care  at  every  turn  to  let  his  readers 
know  how  much  they  are  obliged  to  him  for 
throwing  new  light  on  the  nioft  curious  zndijltih^ 
lime  fubjeffs,  with  regard  to  which  the  fljofft  ce- 
lebrated philoibphers  had  been  extremely  ^ 
feifive  in  their  tcfcarches.    And  now  he  begins 
his  EITay  on  Miracles  with  declaring  That  ^^  he 
''  flatters  himfelf  that  he  has  difcotcrcd  an  argu- 
4  !!  meat. 
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^  noiC,  which,  if  jaft,  will,  wirh  the  wife  andLSTTcit 
**  learned}  be  aa  everlafting  check  to  all  Itinds  .^; 
^  of  rupecflitious  dclnfton  s  and  conlcquently, 
*'  will  be  uiefcil  as  long  as  the  world  endares. 
^^  Por  (b  Umg,  he  prefumes,  will  the  account 
<^  of  mtrades  and  prodigies  be  foand  in  all 
* "  profane  hiftory  */' 

This  fifiay  confifteth  of  two  parts.  Tlic  (M^ 
vhidi  fcacheth  from  p.  173  to  p.  186,  is  de^ 
%Qcd  CO  (hew,  that  no  evidence  which  can  be 
gtveo,  however  feemingly  full  and  firong,  can 
be  a  fufficient  grotand  for  believing  the  truth 
iod  exiftencc  of  miracles :  Or^  in  other  words^ 
tiiat  miracles  are  in  the  nature  of  things  inca^ 
pable  of  being  proved  by  any  evidence  or  tcfti- 
mooy  whaifoever.  The  fecond  part  is  intended 
to  (hew,  that  fuppoitng  a  miracle  capable  of  be* 
iag  proved  by  foil  and  fufScient  evidence  or  re* 
ftimony ,  yet  in  fad  there  never  was  a  miraculous 
event  in  any  hiftory  eftablifhed  upon  fuch  cvt- 
4eDce.  The  firft  is  what  he  fecms  pnacipally  td 
icly  upon.  And  indeed,  if  this  can  be  pro\xd, 
it  will  make  any  particular  enquiry  into  the 
ceftlmony  produced  for  miracles,  needlefs. 

The  method  he  makes  nfe  of  in  the  lirft  part 
of  his  Eflay,  to  ihew,  that  no  evidence  or  rcftt- 
nony  tb^t  can  be  given  is  a  fufficient  ground  for 
9  re^nable  aflfent  to  the  truth  and  exigence  of 
mirackSi  is  this.  He  lays  it  down  as  an  un- 
doiibccd  principle :  That  experience  is  our  only 
goide  in  reaibning  concerning  matters  of  fad, 
and  at  the  ikme  time  inftnuates,  that  this  guide 

■ 

*  VLuaiS%  llulofiiphkil  Efiays,  p.  174. 

•    Vol.  II.  £  is 
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i.xTTERisfarfrom  being  infallible,  and  isapttoiead  uJ 
^\^  .  into  errors  and  miftakes.  He  obfcjrvcs;  That  the 
validity  and  credibility  of  human  teftimony  is 
v^holly  founded  upon  experiences  That  in  judg- 
ing how  far  a  tcftimony  is  to  be  depended  upon^ 
we  balance  the  oppoiite  circumftances,  which 
may  create  any  doubt  or  uncertainty  :  That  the 
evidence  ariiing  from  tcftimony  may  be  dc- 
ilroycd,  cither  by  the  contrariety  and  oppoii«> 
tion  of  the  tcftimony,  or  by  the  confideration  of 
the  nature  of  the  fads  themfelvcs :  That  whea 
the  fa£ts  partake  of  the  marvellous  and  extra^ 
i^rdmaryy  there  are  two  oppofitq,: experiences 
with  regard  to  them  i  and  that  which  is  the  moft 
credible  is  to  be  preferred,  though  ftill  with  a 
diminution  of  its  credibility  in  proportion  to  the 
force  of  the  other  whidi  is  oppofcd  to  it :  That 
this  holdcth  ftill  more  flrongly  in  the  cafe  of 
miracles,  which  are  fuppofed  to  be  contrary  to 
the  laws  of  nature.  For  experience  being  our 
only  guides  and  an  uniform  experience  having 
cftablilhed  thofc  laws,  there  mu(l  be  an  uniform 
experience  againft  the  exiftence  of  any  miracle : 
And  an  uniform  experience  amounts  to  a  fuU 
and  entire  proof.  To  fuppofc  therefore  any  te-- 
ftimony  to  be  a  proof  of  a  miracle,  is  to  fuph 
pofe  one  full  proof  for  a  miracle,  oppofed  to 
another  full  proof  in  the  nature  of  the  thit^g 
againft:  it^  in  which  cafe  thoic  proofs  dcftro/ 
one  another.  Finally,  That  wc  are  not  to  be- 
lieve any  tcftimony  concerning  a  miracle;  zx^ 
cept  the  falfliood  of  that  tcftimony  ftiould  be 
Qiore  miraculous  than  the  miracle  irfelf  which 

it 
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ir  is  dcHgned  to  cftabliQi*  He  alfo  gives  a  hinc,LBTTBR 
that  as  it  is  impoflibic  for  us  to  know  the.at- ,  j^\ 
tributes  or  aftioqs  of  God^  otiicrwife  than  from 
the  experience  which  we  have  of  his  produ^ioos^ 
we  cannot  be  fare  that  he  can  efieft  miracles, 
which  are  contrary  to  all  our  experience)  and 
the  ellabii(hed  courfe  of  nature  :  And  therefore 
miracles  are  inipoifible  to  be  proved  by  any  cvi-; 
dence* 

Having  given  this  general  idea  of  this  firft 
part  of  Mr.  Hume's  EfTay  on  Miracles,  I  (hall  now 
proceed  to  a  more  particular  examination  of 
it. 

It  is  manifeft  that  the  main  principle,  whicla 
Iierh  at  the  foundation  of  his  whole  fcheme,  is 
this :  That  experience  is  our  only  ^'  guide  ia 
"  reafoning concerning  mattersof  fad*/'  Yoa 
will  have  obferved,  from  what  hath  been  re^ 
marked  in  my  former  letters,  that  this  authoc 
brings  up  the  word  experience^  i^pon  all  occa« 
fions.  It  is,  as  he  hath  managed  it,  a  kind  o£ 
•cantterm^propofcd  in  a  loofe  indeterminate  way^ 
lb  that  it  is  not  eafy  to  form  a  clear  idea  of  it,  ot 
of  what  this  writer  precifely  intends  by  it.  He 
had  declared,  that  it  is  only  by  experience  that  wc 
come  to  know  the  exiftence  ot  objeds :  Thix  ic 
is  only  by  experience  that  we  know  the  reiatioa 
between  caufe  andeffedi :  And  at  the  fame  time 
had  endeavoured  to  (hew,  that  experience  caa-^ 
not  furnifh  fo  much  as  even  a  probable  argu^ 
mcnt  concerning  any  connexion  betwixt  cai^fe 
and  cfieft,  or  by  which  we  can  draw  any  con** 

^  Huxnc^s  Philofophical £ilays,  p.  i*j/^^ 

£  2  clufion, 
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i^^^^sj^dufion  from  the  one  to  the  other.  He  had  af^ 
in.  toffwaids  applied  the  fame  term  experience^  ro 
^  fliG w  that  no  argument  can  be  brought  to  prove 
the  exiftence  of  one  fupreme  intelligent  caufe 
of  theUmverfei  bccaufe  this  ts  afubjeii  that 
luf  intireiy  beyond  the  reach  of  human  expe- 
ifiencej  and  that  we  can  have  Ao  proof  of  a  fu- 
ture ftafc  pf  retributions,  becaufe  we  know  na 
more  concerning  providence,  than  what  we  learir 
from  experierice  in  this  prefent  date.  And  now 
he  comes  to  try  the  force  of  this  formidable 
word  againft  tlic  exigence  of  miracles,  and  to 
raife  an  argument  againft  them  from  expe- 
vionce. 

» 

But  that  we  may  not  lofe  ourfelves  in  the  am- 
biguity of  the  term  as  he  employs  it,  let  us  di* 
ftin&ly  examine  what  fenfe  it  bears  as  applied 
to  the  prefent  <}ueftion.    In  judging  of  the  truth 
of  the  maxim  he  hath  laid  dowr>,  vJz.  that  ex- 
eetlence  is  our  only  guide  in  reafoning  concern- 
rng  matters  of  fad  5  it  is  to  be  confidered^  that 
the  queftion  we  are  now  upon  properly  related 
not.  to  future  events^  as  the  author  feems  fomc- 
times  to  put  it  \  but  to  paft  matter  c^ fad.  What 
are  we  therefore  to  underftand  by  that  experience, 
which  he  makes  to  be  our  only  guide  in  reafon- 
ing concerning  them  i  Is  it  our  own  particular 
per(bnal  experience,  or  is  it  rhe  experience  of 
others  as  well  as  our  own  I  And  if  of  others^  is 
it  the  experience  of  fome  others  only,  or  of  all 
mtnkind  ?  If  it  be  underftood  rhus,  that  every 
man's  own  perfonai  obfcrvation  and  experience  is 

^  Huse^i  Philofophical  Eflays,  p.  17$. 

to 


to  be  his  only  guide  in  reafonixig.  €oneefniagi.£Tpi^ 
iuatters  of  fad  i  fo  that  no  man  1$ ,  to  believe  4ny 
thing  with  relation  to  any  fad;  whatfoeyer^  b^t 
what  is  agreeable  to  what  he  hafh  himfeif  obr 
ferved  or  known  in  the  courfe  of  his  Qwa  fart 
ticuiar  experience  i  this  would  be  very  abfurd^ 
and  would  reduce  each  man's  knowlege  of  fad$ 
into  a  very  narrow  compafsj  it  would  <kAroy 
the  ufe  and  credit  of  hiQcHy,  and  of  a  greit  pact 
of  experimental  philofophy)  and  bring  Ds  inH> . 
a  Rare  of  general  ignorance  and  barbarifm.  Ou 
is  the  word  Experience  to.be  taken  in  a  larger 
and  more  extenfive  fenfe,  as  comprehending  Hoc 
merely  any  particular  man's  experience,  but  ttiMt 
of  oAiti^  too  ?  In  this  cafe  we  have  no  way  <^ 
knowing  experience^  but  by  teftimony.  Aq4 
here  the  queftion  recurrs$  Is  it  to  be  undetAood 
of  the  Experience. of  all  mankind,  or  of  fomc 
perfbnsonlyi  If  the  experience  referred  to  be 
the  experience  or  obfervation  of  fome  pcrfoM 
only,  or  of  a  part  of  manMndj  how  can  ^is  b« 
depended  pn  as  a  certain  guide  I  For  why  fhoUld 
itfieir  experience  be  the  guide,  excluiively  of  that 
of  others  ?  And  how  do  we  ki^o  w,  but  that  many 
fads  m^  be  agreeable  to  the  experience  c^ 
others^  which  are  not  to  theirs  \  But  if  the.  tJ^ 
pericnce  referred  to  be  the  experience  of  all  mm* 
kind  in  general^  that  muft  take  in  the  experience 
both  of  all  men  in  the  prefent  age,  and  of  thofe 
in  pad  times  and  ages  i  lapd  it  ma^.  be  ackno^p^ 
leged,  that  this  rule  and  ait^rion  is  pot  eaiily  9!fir 
plicable.  For  will  any  man  fay^  that  we  are  tp 
j>elicve  no  fads  but  what  are  agreeable  to  the 
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LETTERCxpcricncc  of  mankind  in  all  ages?  Arc  wc  m 
^\  order  to  this,  to  rake  in  whatfocvcr  any  man  or 
men  in  any  age  or  country  have  had  experience 
of  .>  And  to  judge  by  this,  how  far  it  is  rcafonablc 
to  believe  any  paft  fads,  or  fads  of  which  wc 
ourfclves  have  not  had  fenfibie  evidence  ?  Even 
on  this  view  of  the  cafe,  it  might  probably  take 
in  many  fadsof  a  very  extraordinary  nature,  and 
which  have  happened  out  of  the  common  courfe 
of  things ;  of  which  there  have  been  inftances 
in  the  experience  and  obfervation  of  different 
nations  and  ages.  '  And  at  this  rate  experience 
Will  not  be  inconfiftent  with  the  belief  even  of 
iX)iracles  thcmfclves,  of  which  there  have  been 
feveral  inftances  recorded  in  the  hiftory  of  man- 
kind. 

But  farther,  in  reafoning  from  experience, 
cither  our  own  or  that  of  others,  concerning 
matters  of  fad,  it  is  to  be  conftdered,  what  it  is 
that  wc  propofe  to  judge  or  determine  by  expe- 
rience in  relation  to  them.  Is  it  whether  thefc 
fads  are  poflible,  or  whether  they  are  probable, 
or  whether  they  have  bten  adually  done  ?  As 
to  the  pollibility  of  fads,  experience  indeed,  or 
the  oblervation  ofHmilar  events  known  to  our- 
fclves or  others,  may  affurc  us  that  fads  or  events 
^re  poiliblc,  but  not  that  the  contrary  is  impoi^ 
iible.  Concerning  this,  experience  cannot  decide 
any  thing  at  alK  We  cannot  conclude  any  event 
to  be  impoffible,  merely  becaufc  we  have  had 
no  experience  of  the  like,  or  becaufc  it  is  con- 
trary to  our  own  obfervation  and  experienccj  or 

to 
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to -the  experience  of  others.    For  as  this  gen- LBTTi;R 
rlecnan  cd>fcr)(res  in  another  part  of  his  EtCzySj ,    "*• 
^  The  contrary  of.  every  matter  of  fad  is  ftill 
**   poffible  5  becaufc  it  can  never  imply  a  con- 
*^  tradition  *."    And  again  he  fays,  fpcaking 
oft.  matters  of  fad,  "  there  arc  no  dcmonftra- 
'*  tivc  arguments  in  the  cafe,  fince  it  implies 
**  00  contradidion,  that  the  conrfe  of  nature 
**  may  change  f."    No  argument  therefore  can 
be  brought  to  demonflrate  any  thing  or  fadro 
be  impoflible,  merely  becaufc  it  is  contrary  to 
the  courfe  of  our  own  obfervation  and  expe- 
rience, or  that  of  mankind,  provided  it  doth 
not  imply  a  contradiction,  or  provided  there  be 
a  power  capable  of  effefting  it.     Another  thing 
to  be  confideredv  with  regard  to  fads^  is  whether 
they  are  probable :  And  here  experience,  or  the 
'  obfervation  of  iimilar  events,  made  by  ourfelves 
or  others,  may  be  of  great  ufe  to  aflifl  us  in  form* 
ing  a  judgment  concerning  the  probability  of 
pa(t  fads,  or  in  forming  conjedures  concerning 
iumre  ones.    But  if  the  queftion  be,  Whether 
an  event  has  adually  happened,  or  a  fad  has  been 
-done,  concerning  this,  experience  taken  from 
.an  obfervation  of  fimilar  events,  or  the  ordi- 
nary courfe  of  caufes  and  effeds,  cannot  give 
us  any  afTurance  or  certainty  to  proceed  upon. 
We  cannot  certainly  conclude,  that  any  fad  or 
event  has  been  done,  merely  becaufc  we  or 
others  have  had  experience  or  obfervation  of  a 
fad  or  event  of  a  like  nature.    Nor  on  the  other 

?  Home's  Phiiolbphicfa  E^ayi,  p.  48.      f  Ik  62^ 
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tETTEJifaand  can  we  conclude^  that  fuch  a  cenain  rrent 
hath  not  happened^  or  that  fuch  a  fad  hath  not 
been  a&aally  done,  becaafe  we  have  not  had 
experience  of  a  like  adion  or  event  being  done, 
or  have  had  experience  of  the  contrary  being 
done.     The  rule  therefore  which  he  lays  down 
of  judging  which  fide  is  fupported  by  the  gceatet 
number  of  experiments)  and  of  balancing  thd 
oppofite  experiments,  and  deduding  the  leflct 
number  from  the  greater,  in  order  to  know  tfa^ 
exad  force  of  the  fupcriqr  evidence  *,  is  very 
uncertain  and  fallacious,  if  employed  in  judging 
whether  matters  of  fad  have  realljr  been  done. 
For  the  fad  referred  to^  and  the  evidence  iat^ 
tending  it,  may  be  fo  drcumftahced,  that  tho" 
it  be  a  fad  of  a  Angular  nature,  and  to  which 
many  inftances  of  a  different  kihd  may  be  <^^ 
pofcd,  we  may  yet  have  fuch  an  aflurance  of  its 
haviilg  been  adually  done,  as  ihay  reafonably 
produce  a  fufficient  convidion  in  the  mind^ 
The  proper  way  of  judging  whether  a  fad  or 
event,  of  which  we  ourfelVes  have  not  had  fe»* 
fible  evidence,  hath  been  adually  dohe,  is  by 
competent  teftimony.  And  this  in  common  laa*- 
guage  is  diftinguifhcd  from  experience,  thoi^li 
this  writer  artfully  confounds  them. 

This  therefore  is  what  we  are  next  to  Koa^ 
fidcr,  vix.  the  force  of  human  teftimony^  and 
how  far  it  is  to  be  depended  upon. 

And  with  regard  to  the  validity  of  the  evi- 
dcQCc  ariitng  from  human  teftimony,  he  ob- 

*  HwoMiH  PhiiQfo^hiqd  Eflaytt  p.  176. 
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icrvcs,  That  '^  there  is  no  fpecies  of  rcafoniag  Ltfrsft 
"  more  common,  more  ufeful,  and  even  ntcef-  ^ 
^  farf  to  haman  life,  than  that  derived  from 
**  the  rfcftimony  of  men,  and  the  reports  of  eyc^ 
'^  wknefTes  dnd  fpe£ltators.''  The  whole  cer- 
tainty or  aflurance  arifing  from  teftimony  he  re^ 
iblveth  into  what  he  aWspaft  experienci.  That 
it  is  derived  frOm  no  other  principle  than  out 
cbflbrv&tion  of  the  veracity  of  human  tefti- 
mony^  and  of  the  ufual  conformity  of  f^B& 
**  to  the  report  of  witneffes/'  And  he  naen- 
tions  as  grounds  of  the  belief  of  human  tefii- 
0xiny,  that  ^'  men  haVe  commonly  an  inclina- 
tion to  truth,  and  a  fentiment  of  probity  $ 
that  they  are  fenfible  to  fhame  when  detcfted 
in  a  faifhood ;  and  that  thefe  ate  qualities  dif- 
covtrird  by  experience  to  be  inherent  in  hu- 
man nature"^/*  But  he  might  have  put  the 
caie  much  more  ftrongly  by  observing,  that  hu- 
man teftimony,  by  the  acknowiegement  of 
ail  mankind;  may  be  fo  circumftanced,-  as  to  prd- 
duce  an  Infallible  aflurance,  or  an  evidence  fo 
firoBg,  that  as  our  author  expreffeth  it  in  another 
cafe,  none  but  a  fo^l  or  a  madtnan  would  doubt 
cS  it.  It  is  a  little  tOd  ioofe  to  fay  in  generad» 
that  it  lit  fmmded  tnUy  an  fafi  experience.  It 
hath  its  foundation  in  the  very  nature  of  things, 
in  the  cOnftitation  of  the  world  and  of  mankind, 
and  in  the  appoihtnient  of  the  Author  of  our 
Beings,  who  it  is  manifeft  hath  formed  and  de* 
iigncd  us  to  be  in  numberlefs  inftances  deter* 

^  Vbeml%  raiofopUcd  E&ys,  p.  176^  177. 
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J.ETTER  niitied  by  this^  evidence,  whichoftcn  comes  with 
^-    ^  ftwth  force,  that  we  cannot  ircfufc  our  aflcnt  ta 
it  Without  the  greateft  abiurdity,  and  putting  a 
manifeft  conftraint  upon  our  nature*.     Mr. 
Hume  himfelf,  in  his  Eflay  on  Liberty  and  Ne- 
ceifity,  hath  run  a  parallel  between  moral  and 
pKyfical  evidence,    and   hath  endeavoured   to 
(hew  that  the  one  is  as  much  to  be  depended  oa 
^s  the  other.    He  exprefly  faith,  that  "when 
we  confider  how  aptly  natural  and  moral*  cvi*^ 
dence  link  together,  and  form  only  one  chain 
of  argument,  we  (hall  make  no  fcruple  to 
*'  allow,  that  they  are  of  the  fame  nature,  and 
'^  derived  from  the  fame  principles  f." 

It  will  be  eafily  granted,  what  our  author  here 
obfcrvcs.  That  "  there  are  a  number  of  circum- 
'^  (lances  to  be  taken  into  coniideration  in  all 
^^  judgments. of  this  kind  :   And  that  we  niuft 
^^  balance  the  oppoHte  circumftanccs  that  create 
'^  any  doubt  or  uncertainty,  and  when  wc  dif- 
"  cover  a  fuperiority  on  any  fide,*  we  incline  to 
*'  \ty  bur  dill  with  a  diminution  of  aflTurancc  in 
"  proportion  to  the  force  of  its  antagoniA  \y 
.Among  the  particulars,  which  may  diminifli  or 
,  dgftroy  the  force  of  any  argument  drawn  from 
Jiuman  teftimony,  he  mentions  the  contrariety 
.  of  the  evidence,   contradidions  of  witncffes, 
their  fufpicioijs  charader,  &c.    And  then  pro- 
ceeds to  take  notice  of  *'  what  may  be  drawn 
'*  from  the  nature  of  the  fad  atteftcd,  fuppo- 

*  See  concerning  this,  Ditton  on  the  Rtfarre^oo,  Part  2. 
•  I  Hume's  Philofophical  j^ays,  p.  144.        %  Ib^'Y*  \77- 
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"  fing  it  to  partake  of  the  extraordinary  and  thcLiTTER 
"  marvelioys/'  He  argacth,  that  *^  in  that  cafe  ^  ^^^ 
"  the  evidence  rcfulting  from  the  teftimony  rc- 
«  ceives  a  diminution  greater  or  lefs  in  propor* 
''  tion  as  the  faft  is  more  or  lefs  unufual.  When 
^^  the  fa£t:  attcfled  is  fuch  a  one  as  has  (eidom 
"  fallen  under  our  obfcrvation,  here  is  a  conteft 
**  of  two  oppofite  experiences,  of  which  the  one 
"  deftroys  the  other  as ^ far  as  its  force  goes; 
'*  and  the  fuperior  can  only  operate  updn  the 
"  mind  by  the  force  which  remains*  This  itf 
aplauilble,  but  a  very  fallacious  way  ofreaibn- 
ing.  A  thing  may  be  very  unufual,  and  yet, 
if  confirmed  by  proper  teftimony,  its  being  un- 
ufual may  not  diminifh  its  credit,  or  produce  in 
the  mind  of  a  thinking  pcrfon  a  doubt  or  fuf- 
picion  concerning  it.  Indeed  vulgar  minds, 
who  judge  of  every  thing  by  their  own  narrow 
Actions,  and  by  what  they  themfelvcs  have  fcen, 
are  often  apt  to  rcje£k  and  disbelieve  a  thing,  that 
is  not  conformable  to  their  own  particular 
cuftoms  or  experience.  But  wifer  men,  and 
tbofe  of  more  enlarged  minds  judge  otherwife: 
and  provided  a  thing  comes  to  them  fuffidently 
attcftcd  and  confirmed  by  good  evidence,  make 
its  being  unufual  no  objcdion  at  all  to  its  credi- 
bility. Many  uncommon  fads,  and  unufual 
phasnomena  of  nature,  are  believed  by  the  mod 
iagacious  philofophers,  and  received  as  true 
without  hefitation  upon  the  teftimony  of  perfons 
who  are  worthy  of  credit,  without  following 
the  author's  rules;  or  making  their  own  wane 
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MTTB^R  of  experience  or  obfervation  an  objedion  againft 
jj^thofc  atcountss  And  upon  this  dcpcndcth  no 
fmaU  pare  of  our  knowIege«  Mr.  Adams  hatit 
very  well  illaftraced  this  by  ieveral  inftances^ 
aad  hath  juftly  obfervcd^  That  the  moft  unifornt 
experience  is  fometimes  outweighed  by  a  fingle 
teftimonyi  becaufe  experience  in  this  cafe  is 
enly  a  negative  evidence^  and  the  flightcft  p^>> 
ittive  tefttmony  is  for  the  moft  part  an  ovcpbal- 
laace  to  the  ftrongeft  negative  evidence  that  out 
be  produced'*'. 

Our  author  here  very  improperly  talks  of  a 
contefi  between  tW0  oppojite  experiences^  the 
one  of  which  dcftroys  the  other.  For  when  I 
believe  a  thing  unufual,  I  do  not  believe  a  thing 
oppofite  to  mine  own  experience^  but  different 
from  it,  or  a  thing  of  which  I  have  had  no  ex- 
perience; though  if  it  were  a  thing  contrary  to 
my  own  experience,  provided  it  were  confirmed 
by  fufficicnt  teftimony,  this  is  not  a  valid  arga« 
ment  againft  its  truth,  nor  a  fufficient  reafon  foe 
disbelieving  it.  This  gentleman  himfelf  hath 
mentioned  a  remarkable  inftance  of  this  kind 
in  the  Indian  Prince,  who  refufed  to  believe  the 
^rft  relations  concerning  the  effects  of  frofi^ 
This  inftance,  though  he  iaboureth  the  point 
here,  and  in  an  additional  note  at  the  end  of 
his  book,  is  not  at  all  favourable  to  his  £cheme> 
He  acknowlegeth,  that  in  this  cafe  of  freezing, 
the  event  follows  contrary  to  the  rules  ofana^ 
logjfy  and  is  such  as  a  rationai,  Indiak 

*  Adams*)  E<&y,  in  anfnrer  to  Hume  onMindes,  p.  19.  20. 
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wtmld  mt  lookf&r.  The  conftant  cxpencjicc'tftTTXii 
ki  thole  countEies,  according  to  which  the  wa^- ,  J^ 
tcrs  are  always  fluid,  and  never  in  a  ftate  of 
baidnefi  and  folidity,  is  againft  freezing.  This 
according  to  his  way  of  reafoning  might  be  ie« 
garded  as  a  ^r^^  drawn  from  conftant  expe^ 
rience,  and  the  uniform  courfe  of  nature,  ds£iif 
as  they  knew  it*  Here  then  is  an  inftance,  ia 
which  it  is  reafonable  for  men  to  believe  upon 
good  evidence  an  event  no  way  conformaUe  to 
their  experience,  and  contrary  to  the  rule  of 
analogy,  which  yet  he  feems  to  ntake  the  only 
rule  by  which  we  are  to  )udge  of  the  credibility 
and  truth  of  fads. 

From  the  conitderation  of  fa£ls  that  arennufuali 
he  proceeds  to  thpfe  that  are  miraculous,  which 
is  what  he  hath  principally  in  view.  And  witii 
regard  to  theie  he  endeavoureth  to  (hew  that  no 
tcftimony  at  all  is  to  be  admitted.  ^'  Let  us  fup* 
pofe,  faith  he,  that  the  fad  which  they  aifirm^ 
inftead  of  being  only  marvellous,  is  really 
miraculous;  and  fuppofc  alfb  that  the  tefti- 
'<  mony  coniidered  apart,  and  in  ttfelf,  aniounts 
^  to  an  entire  proofs  in  that  cafe,  there  is  proof 
**  againfi  proof,  of  which  the  ftrongeft  muft  pre- 
^  vail,  bi|t  ftill  with  a  diminution  of  its  force 
**  in  proportiQn  to  that  of  its  antagonift  */'  It 
may  ^  proper  to  remark  here,  that  this  writer 
had  in  a  former  ECay  defined  a  prpof  to  bcjkcb 
mi  argument  drawn  from  experience  at  leaves 
M  room  for  doubt  or  oppoJitton'\.    Admitting 

•  ilom^'i  pidlofophical  Bffayt.  p.  xSo.      f  Ik*  p.  93- 
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LETTERthis  definition^  it  is  improper  andabfurd  for  him 
^^^^  to  tal  k  of  proof  againjt  proof  .  For  fincc  a  proofs 
according  to  his  own  account  of  it,  leaves  no 
room  for  doubt  or  oppoiition  i  where  there  is  a 
proper  proof  of  a  fad,  there  cannot  be  a  proper 
proof  at  the  fame  time  againft  it :  For  one  truth 
cannot  contradid  another  truth.  And  no  doubt 
his  intention  is  to  iignify  that  there  can  be  no 
proof  given  of  a  miracle  at  all>  and  that  the 
proof  is  only  on  the  other  Hde.  For  as  he  there 
adds,  ^'  A  miracle  is  a  violation  of  the  laws  of 
*'  nature,  and  a$  a.  firm  and  unalterable  cxpc- 
*^  rience  hath  eftablilhed  thofe  laws"  Che  (hould 
have  faid,  hath  difcovered  to  us  that  thefe  are  the; 
efiablifhed  laws,  /.  e.  that  this  is  the  ordinary 
courfe  of  nature!  **  the  proof  againft  a  miracle 
*'  frcHii  the  very  nature  of  the  fad  is  as  entire 
"  as  any  argument  from  experience  can  poffibijr 
^\  be  imagined/'  He  repeats  this  again  after- 
ward,, and  obfcrves,  that  "  there  muft  be  an  uni- 
^  form  experience  againfl  every  miraculous 
"  event,  other  wife  the  event  would  not  merit 
^'  the  appellation ;  and  as  an  uniform  expe- 
^<  rience  amounts  to  a  proof,  there  is  here  a  dire£^ 
*'  and  full  proof  from  the  nature  of  the  fadt, 
•'  againft  the  exiftcnce  of  any  miracle  */'  He 
feems  to  have  a  very  high  opinion  of  the  force 
of  this  way  of  reafoning,  and  therefore  takes 
care  to  put  his  reader  again  in  mind  of  it  ia  the 
latter  part  of  his  EfTay.  "  Tis  experience  alone, 
c'  faith  he,  which  gives  authority  to  human  tc- 

*  Hume's  Philofophical  EiTays;  p.  i8i. 
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**  ftimony  5   and  'tis  the  fame  experience  that  letter 

afiiires  us  of  the  laws  of  nature.  When  there-     m. 
\^  fore  thcfc  two  kinds  of  experience  are  con- 
trary,  wc  have  nothing  to  do,  but  to  fubftraft 
**  the  one  from  the  other—And  this  fubftraftion 
"  witti  regard  to  all  popular  religions  amounts 
"  to  an  entire  annihilation  V  And  it  is  chiefly 
upon  this  that  he  foundeth  th&  arrogant  cen{ure» 
which,    with  an   unparallelled   aSurance,    he 
pafieth  upon  all  that  believe  the  Chriftian  re- 
ligion, wsr.  That  "  whofoevcr  is  moved  by  faith 
^  to  afient  to  it,   is  confcious  of  a  Continued 
^  miracle  in  his  own  pcrfon,  which  fubverts  all 
^^  the  principles  of  his  underftandihg)  and  gitcs 
''  him  a  determination  to  believe  whatever  is 
^  moft  contrary  to  cuftom  and  experience/^  It 
is  thus  that  he  concludes  his  EiTay,  as  if  he-had 
forever  itienc^d  all  the  advocates  for  Cbriftianity> 
and  they,  muft  henceforth  either  renounce  their 
faith,  or  fubmit  to  pafs  with  men  of  his  fuperioc 
nndcrftanding  for  perfons  miraculoufly  ftiipid, 
and  utterly  loft  to  all  reafon  and  common  fenfe. 
Let  us  therefore  examine  what  there  is  in  this 
argtimcnt,  that  can  fupport  fuch  a  peculiar  firain 
of  confidence;  and  I  believe  it  will  appear,  that 
never  was  there  weaker. reafoning  fet  otF  with 
'fo  much  pomp  and  parade. 

There  is  one  general  obfcrvation  that  may  be 
iiifficiently  obvious  to  any  man, who  brings  with 
him  common  fenfe  and  attention,  and  wliich 
is  alone  foifiicicnt  to  (hew  the  fallacy  of  this 

f  Ha»e^4  Pttilofophical  £flay8,  p.  2oz,  2JO3. 
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LETTER ^^^  9rgqmcnt.  And  it  is  tbis.  That  the 
^^^  .  pcoof  ar ifiog  fr^fn  experience,  on  which  he  layeth 
^  ^  '  fb  mighty  a  ftrefs,  an(K>iioteth  to  no  more  thati 
ihi^  th^t  we  learn  fcom  it  what  is  conformable 
fo  the  oi?dina;ry  cQurie  and  order  of  tiungs,  but 
we  cannot  learn  or  pronounce  from  experience 
that  it  is  imppilihle  things^  or  events,  flionld 
}iappf;n  ia  any  particular  inftance  contrary  to  ihat 
^Qurfe.  We  cannot  therefore  pronounce  fiich 
an  event,  tliongh  it  be  contrary  to  the  ufuat 
fioiirfe  of  things,  to  be  impoifibLe,  in  which 
cafe  no  teftiinony  wbatfoevcr  could  prove  it. 
And  if  it  be  poiOble,  there  is  place  for  tcfttmooy. 
And  this  (cftimony  may  be  ta  ftrong,  and  fo 
cirpuqiflanccd,  as  to  make  it  rcafi)nable  for  us 
to  believe  it.  And  if  we  have  fufficient  evidence 
to  convince  us  that  fuch  an  event  hath  adually 
happened,  however  extraordinary  or  mif  aculous, 
no  argument  drawn  from  experience  can  prove 
that  it  hath  not  happened.  I  would  obferve  by 
the  way^  that  when  this  gentleman  talks  of  an 
uniform  expemnce^  and  a  firm  and  mnalttraik 
jtxfmence  againfi  the  exiftcnce  of  all  mirades, 
if  he  flMans  by  it,  fuch  an  univcrial  experience 
of  all  mankind,  as  hath  never  been  counteraded 
in  any  Angle  inftance,  this  is  plainly  fuppo/ing 
the  very  thing  in  queftion ;  and  wiakh  he  hath 
no  right  to  fuppofe,  becaufe,  by  hts  own  ac- 
knowlcgement,mankind  have  believed  in  all  ages 
that  miracles  l^ve  been  really  wrought  Bjr 
uniform  experience  therefore  in  this,  argument 
mufi  be  undcrllood  the  general  Or  ordingiy  ex- 
perience 
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fici^kncc  of  mankind  in  the  ufdal  courfc  of tbings.tETTSR 
And  it  is  fo  far  from  bting  true,  as  he  confi-  ^^' 
dcntly  affirms,  that  fuch  an  uniform  experience 
aomunrs  to  zfuU  and  d i red />w^*  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  Ufk  againfl:  the  exigence  of  any  mi- 
tKlCt  that  it  is  no  proof  againft  it  at  al).  Let 
tis  judge  of  this  by  his  own  definition  of  a  mi- 
racle. *'  A  miracle,  faith  he,  may  be  accurately 
**  defined,  a  tranfgreflion  of  a  law  of  nature  by 
a  particular  t'olition  of  the  Deity,  or  by  the 
inrerpoia)  of  fome  rnvi/ible  aj.ent."  Now  our 
uniform  experience-  affordeth  a  full  and  dired 
proofi  that  fuch  or  fuch  an  e\'ent  is  agreeable  to 
chc  eftablifhed  laws  of  nature,  or  to  the  ufual 
cour/e  of  things,  but  it  yieldeth  no  proof  at 
.  aii,^  that  there  cannot  in  any  particular  infiancc 
happen  any  event  coiurary  to  that  ufual  courfc 
of  things;,  or  to  what  wc  have  hitherto  experi- 
enced ^  or  that  fuch  an  event  may  not  be 
brought  about  by  a  particular  volition  of  the 
Deity,  as  our  author  expreflcth  it,  for  valuable 
ends  worthy  of  his  wifdom  and  goodnefs. 

He  cannot  therefore  make  his  argument  pro* 
pcrly  tear,  except  he  can  provc^  that  miracles 
are  abfblately  impoflible.  And  this  is  what  h^ 
Ibmetimes  ieems  wiilmg  to  attempt.  Thus  fpeak* 
log  of  fome  miracles  pretended  to  have  been 
fiiUy  attcfted,  he  asks>  ''  What  tiave  we  to  op- 
.^'  •  pofe  to  fuch  i  cloud  of  wimefles,  but  theab* 
^  folute^mpoillbility,  or  miraculous  nature  of 
*«  the  event*?"  Where  he  fecms  to  make  the 

*  Hume's  PbilofophkalEffiiys,  p.  195. 
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:LZTTj:simiraculous  nature  of  an  event,  and  the  abfalute 
"^-    itnpoffibility  of  it,  to  be  the  fame  thing.   And  he 
elfcwhcre  makes  an  attempt  to  prove,  that  we 
have  no  reafon  to  think,  that  God  himfelf  can 
cffcd  a  miracle.     He  urges,  that  '*  though  the 
Being,  to  whom  the  miracle  is  afcribed,  be 
in  this  cafe  Almighty,  it  does  not,  upon  that 
account,  become  a  whit  more  probable  s  fince 
^^  'tis  impofllble  for  us  to  know  the  attributes 
^^  or  adions  of  fuch  a  Being,  otherwife  than 
*•  from  the  experience   we  have  of  his  pro-* 
'*  duftions,   in  the  ufual  courfe  of  nature*/' 
But  when  once  we  conclude  from  the  efFcds 
in  the  works  of  nature,  that  he  is  Almighty,  as 
this  gentleman  feems  here  to  grant,   we  may 
from  his  being  Almighty,  reafonably  infer,  that 
he  can  do  many  things,  which  we  do  not  know 
that  he  hath  adtually  done,  and  can  produce 
many  effects,  which  he  hath  not  adually  produced. 
For  an  Almighty  Being  can  do  any  thing  that 
doth  not  imply  a  contradidion.     And  it  can 
never  be  proved,  that  a  miracle,  or  an  event 
contrary  to  the  ufual  courfe  of  nature,  implieth 
a  contradidion.    This  writer  himfelf  exprefly 
acknowlegerh,  in  a  paffage  I  cited  before,  that 
it  implies  no  contradidion,  that  the  courfe  of 
nature  may  change  f/'  And  he  repeats  it  again 
afterwards,  that  ^'  the  cour£e  of  nature  may 
change  \y    And  as  to  the  extraordinarine^ 
of  any  fad>  he  faith,  that  '<  even  in  the  moft 

♦  Hainc*3  Philofophical  Effays,  p,  95,  +  5.  p.  6*. 
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familiar  events,  the  energy  of  the  caufe  Isletter 


'^  as  uninreliigible,  as  in  the  moft  extraordinary 
"  and  unufual*/'  What  we  call  the  courfc  of 
nature  is  the  appointment  of  God,  and  the  con- 
tinuance of  it  depcndcrh  upon  his  power  and 
will.  It  is  no  more  difficult  to  him,  to  ad  con- 
trary to  it  rn  any  particular  indance  than  to  aft 
according  to  it.  The  one  is  in  itfelf  as  eafy 
to  Almighty  Power  as  the  other.  The  true 
queftion  then  is  concerning  the  divine  will,  whe- 
ther it  can  be  fuppofcd,  that  God,  having  cfta- 
bU(hed  the  couri'c  of  nature,  will  ever  permit 
ot  order  a  deviation  from  that  regular  courfe, 
which  his  own  wifdom  hath  eftabliihed.  And 
with  regard  to  this,  it  will  be  readily  granted, 
that  it  is  highly  proper  and  wifely  appointed, 
that  in  the  ordinary  ftate  of  things,  what  are  com- 
monly called  the  laws  of  nature  (hould  be  main- 
tained, and  that  things  fhould  generally  go  on 
in  a  fixed  ftated  courfe  and  orders  without  Which 
there  could  be  no  regular  ftudy  or  knowlege  of 
nature,  no  ufe  or  advantage  of  experience,  ei- 
ther for  the  acquirttion  of  fcicnce,  or  the  con- 
duft  of  life.  But  though  it  is  manifcftly  proper, 
that  thelc  laws,  or  this  courfc  of  things,  fhould 
generally  take  place,  it  would  be  an  inexcufable 

prcfumptiontoaffirm^thatGodyhavingcftabliflied 
tbefe  laws,  and  thi$  courfe  of  nature  in  the  be* 
ginning,  hath  bound  himfelf  never  to  aft  other- 
wife  than  according  to  thofe  laws.  There  may 
be  very  good  reafons  worthy  of  his  great  wifdom 

*  Homc*s  Pkilofophical  Eflays,  p.  1 14, 
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LETTER  for  his  afting  fomctimcs  contrary  to  the  ufual 
™*  ,  order  of  things.  Nor  can  it  in  that  cafe  be  juftly 
prctcndcd>  that  this  would  be  contrary  to  the  im* 
mutability  of  God,  which  is  Spinofas  great 
argument  againft  miracles :  For  rhofe  very  varia* 
tions,  which  appear  fo  extraordinary  to  us,  arc 
comprehended  within  the  general  plan  of  his 
providence,  and  make  a  part  of  his  original  de- 
fign.  The  fame  infinite  wifdom,  which  ap- 
pointed at  edablillied  thofe  natural  laws,  did  al(b 
appoint  the  deviations  from  them,  or  that  they 
fnould  be  overruled  on  fome  particular  occa- 
ilons  5  which  occafions  were  alfo  perfcdiy  forc- 
Ipcn  from  the  beginning  by  his  all-comprehend- 
ing mind.  It  things  were  always  to  go  on  with- 
out the  Icall  variation  in  the  dated  courfc,  men 
might  be  apt  to  overlook  or  qucftion  a  moft  wife 
governing  providence,  and  to  afcribc  things  (as 
fpme  have  done)  to  a  fixed  immutable  fate  or 
blind  neceflity,  which  they  call  nature.  It  may 
therefore  be  becoming  the  wifdom  of  God,  to 
appoint  that  there  fhould  be,  on  particular  occa- 
iions,  deviations  from  the  ufual  cftablilhed  courfe 
of  things.  Such  extraordinary  operations  and 
appearances  may  tend  to  awaken  in  mankind  a 
fcnfc  of  a  Supreme  Difpofer  and  Governor  of 
the  world,  who  is  a  moft  wife  and  free  as  well 
as  powerful  Agent,  and  hath  an  abfolutc  domi- 
nion over  natures  and  may  alfo  anfwer  import- 
ant pnds  and  purpofes  of  moral  government, 
fpr  difplaying  God's  jufticc  and  mercy,  but  cf- 
pecially  for  giving  attedation  to  the  divine  mif- 
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fion  of  pcrfons,  whom  he  fccth  fit  to  fend  onLETTER. 
extraordinary  errands  for  inftrudingand  reform-,  ™' 
ing  mankind,  and  for  bringing  difcoveries  of 
the  higheft  importance  to  direct  men  to  true 
religion  and  happinefs. 

It  appeareth  then  that  no  argument  can  be 
brought  from  experience  to  prove,  either  that 
miracles  are  impoflible  to  the  power  of  God,  or 
that  they  can  never  be  agreeable  to  his  will.  And 
therefore  it  is  far  from  yielding  a  dired  and  full 
proof  againft  the  exigence  of  miracles.  It  may 
illuftrate  this  to  confider  fome  of  the  inftanccs 
he  himfelf  mentions.  "  Lead  cannot  of  itfelf 
^'  remain  fu/pended  in  the  air :  Fire  confumcs 
"  wood,  and  is  extinguifhed  by  water/'  Our 
uniform  experience  proves,  that  this  is  the  ufual 
and  ordinary  courfe  of  things,  and  agreeable  to 
the  known  laws  of  nature :  It  proves,  that  lead 
cannot  naturally  and  ordinafily,  or  by  its  owa 
force,  be  fufpended  in  the  air ;  but  it  affordeth 
no  proof  at  all,  that  it  cannot  be  thus  fufpended 
in  a  particular  inftance  by  the  will  of  God,  or 
by  a  fupernatural  force  or  power.  In  like  man* 
ner  our  experience  proves,  that  fire  confumes 
wood  in  the  natural  courfe  of  things,  but  it 
yieldeth  no  proof  that  in  a  particular  inftance 
the  force  of  the  fire  may  not  be  fufpended  or 
over  ruled,  and  the  wood  preferved  from  being 
confumed  by  the  interpofal  of  an  in  viHblc  agent. 
Another  inftance  he  mentions  is,  that  '*  it  is  a 
^'  miracle  that  a  dead  man  (hould  come  to  life: 
[^  Becaufe  that  has  never  been  obfcrvcd  in  any 
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letter"  age  or  country*/'  But  its  never  having  been 
^^'  ^obfcrvcd,  if  ttiat  had  been  the  cafe,  would  have 
furniihcd  no  proof  at  all  that  a  dead  man  cannot 
be  raifed  to  life  by  the  power  and  will  of  God, 
when  a  mod  valuable  and  important  end  is  to 
be  anfwercd  by  it.  And  if  we  have  good  evi- 
dence to  convince  us,  that  a  man  badbcen  really 
dead,  and  that  man  was  afterwards  really  reftored 
CO  life  (and  this  is  a  martet  of  fad  of  which  our 
fenfcs  can  judge,  as  well  as  of  any  other  fad 
whatfocver)  no  argument  can  be  drawn  from 
experience  to  prove,  that  it  could  not  be  (b. 
Our  experience  would  indeed  afford  a  proofs 
that  no  merely  natural  human  power  could  clTed: 
it  i  or  that  it  is  a  thing  really  miraculous,  and 
f:ontrary  to  the  ufual  courfc  of  nature :  But  it 
would  not  amount  to  a  full  and  dired  proof, 
or  indeed  to  any  proof  at  all,  that  it  could  not 
be  eflfeded  by  the  divine  power. 

And  now  we  may  judge  of  the  propriety  of 
the  inference  he  draws  from  the  argument  as  he 
had  managed  it.  ^^  The  plain  confequence  is,** 
iaith  he,  ^'  and  'tis  a  general  maxim  worthy 
'^  of  our  attention,  tliat  no  teftimony  is  fuf* 
^^  ficient  to  eftabUfh  a  miracle,  unlefs  the  tcfti- 
^^  mony  be  of  fuch  a  kind,  that  its  fal(hood 
^'  would  be  more  miraculous  than  the  fad  which 
'^  it  endeavours  to  eftablifh.  And  even  in  that 
^^  cafe,  there  is  a  mutual  deilrudipn  of  argu* 
^'  ments,  and  the  fuperiority  only  gives  us  an 
^[  aflurance  fuitable  to  that  degree  of  force, 

^  Hume's  PhUoTophlcal  E%a,  p.  \%u 
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which  remains  after  deducing  the  inferior,  letter 
When  any  one  tells  tnc,  that  he  faw  a  dead  ,^^ 
man  reftorcd  to  life,  I  immediately  confuk 
with  myfeli  whether  it  be  more  probable^  that 
this  peribn  (hould  either  deceive  or  be  dc- 
ceivedyOr  that  the  fad  he  relates  (hould  really 
have  liappened :  I  weigh  the  one  mirade 
^  againft  the  other,  and  according  to  the  fupe- 
"  riority  which  I  difcovcr,  I  pronounce  my 
'^  dccifion,  and  always  rcjcd  the  greater  mi* 
'*  raclc*." 

You  cannot  but  obferve  here,  this  writer's 
jioglc  upon  the  word'  miracle.  As  he  had  talked. 
of  proof  againft  proof,  fo  he  here  talks  as  if  in 
the  caic  he  is  fuppoiing  there  were  miracle  againft 
miracle;  or  as  if  thequeftion  were  concerning 
two  cictraordinary  miraculous  fads,  the  one  of 
which  is  oppofed  to  the  other.  But  whereas 
in  that  cs^e  one  (hould  think  the  greater  miracle 
ought  to  take  place  againft  the  leflfer,  this  gea- 
t^cmaa,  with  whom  miracle  and  abfurdity 
ts  the  lame  thing,  declares  that  he  always  reje&s 
the  greater  miracle.  But  to  quit  this  poor 
iingl^,  it  is  allowed' that  the  raifrng  a  dead  man 
to  life,  muft,  if  ever  it  happened,  have  been  a 
?cry  Signal  miracle  i  /.  e.  as  he  defines  it,  a 
vioUrion  of  a  law  of  nature  by  a  particular  vo- 
lition of  the  Deity.  The  queftion  therefore  is^ 
Whether  any  evidence  i$  given,  which  may  be 
depended  on,  to  aflfure  us>  that  however  ftrangc 
or  extraordinary  this  event  may  be;  yet  ic  haui 

*  Home's  Pliilo&plucal  Eflay 9,  p.  182. 
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LETTERaftually  happened.  That  the  thing  itfelf  is  pof- 
fible  to  the  Deity,  however  it  be  contrary  to  the 
ufual  courfe  of  nature,  cannot  be  reafonably  con- 
tefted:  Becaule  it  cannot  be  proved  to  involve 
a  contradiction,  or  any  thing  beyond  the  reach 
of  almighty  power.  For  it  would  be  to  the  lafl: 
degree  abfurd  to  fay,  that  he  who  fortned  this 
ftupendous  fyfiem,  or  who  contrived  and  fa- 
bricated the  wonderful  frame  of  the  humaa 
body,  and  originally  gave  it  a  principle  of  life, 
could  not  raifc  a  dead  man  to  life.  It  would  be 
a  contradidion,  that  the  fame  man  fhould  be 
living  and  dead  at  the  fame  time,  but  not  that 
he  that  was  dead  (hould  afterwards  be  refiorcd 
to  life.  And  therefore  if  it  be  the  will  of  God, 
and  his  wifdom  and  goodnels  Iceth  it  proper  far 
anfwcring  any  very  important  purpofcs,  he  is 
able  to  cfFcd  it.  But  then  whether  he  hath 
a&ually  effeded  it,  is  another  qucftion.  And 
here  it  will  be  readily  owned,  that  in  a  cafe  of 
fo  extraordinary  a  nature,  the  evidence  or  tefti- 
mony  upon  which  we  receive  it,  ought  to  be 
very  ftrong  and  cogent. 

Mr.  Hume  is  pieafed  here  to  put  the  cafe  ia 
a  very  loofc  and  general  way.  "  When  any 
one  tells  me  ((aith  he)  that  he  faw  a  dead 
man  reftored  to  life,  I  immediately  conftder 
'^  with  myfelf,  whether  it  be  more  probable, 
^^  that  this  perfon  (hould  either  deceive  or  be 
^'  deceived,  or  that  the  fad  he  relates  fhould 
^^  really  have  happened."  He  puts  it^  as  if  there 
was  nothing  to  depend  upon  but  the  teQimony 

of 
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of  a/tngle  pcrfon,  without  any  affignable  rcafbhL^TTER 
for  ib  extraordinary  an  event.  And  when  thus 
propofcd,  naked  of  all  circumftances,  no  won- 
der that  it  hath  an  odd  appearance.  But  that  wc 
may  bring  the  queftion  to  a  fair  iflue,  let  us  ap- 
ply it  to  what  our  author  without  doubt  had 
principally  in  his  view,  the  refurrcdion  of  our 
Lord  Jcfus  Chrifl:.  Taking  the  cafe  therefore 
according  to  the  reprefentatton  given  of  it  in  the 
holy  Scriptures,  let  us  examine  whether,  fup- 
pofing  all  thofe  circumftances  to  concur  which 
arc  there  exhibited)  they  do  not  amount  to  a 
full  and  fatisfadory  evidence,  fufficient  to  lay 
a  |uft  foundation  for  a  reafonable  aflent  to  it. 
Let  as  then  fuppofe,  that  in  a  feries  of  writings, 
publiihed  by  different  perfons  in  different  ages, 
and  ail  of  them  uncontcftabJy  written  long  be* 
fore  the  event  .happened,  a  glorious  and  won- 
derful Pcrfon  was  foretold,  and  defcribed  by  the 
nioft  extraordinary  charaders,  who  (hould  be 
fcnt  from  heaven  to  teach  and  inftruft  mankind, 
to  guide  them  in  the  way  of  falvation,  and  to 
introduce  an  excellent  difpcnfation  of  truth  and 
righteoufQels :  That  not  only  the  nation  and 
family  from  which  he  was  to  fpring,  the  place 
of  his  birrh,  and  time  of  his  appearing,  was  di- 
fiindly  pointed  out,  but  it  was  foretold  that  he 
(hould  endure  the  mod  grievous  fuffcrings  and 
death,  and  that  afterwards  he  fhould  be  exalted 
to  a  divine  dominion  and  glory,  and  that  the 
Gentiles  (hould  be  enlightncd  by  his  dodrine, 
and  receive^his  law :   That  accprdingly,  at  rbc 
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LETTERtime  which  had  beca  fignificd  in  thofe  prc-^ 
,i^^  didions^  that  admirable  perfon  appeared :  Tlut 
he  taught  a  mod  pure  and  heavealy  doftrioc^ 
prefcribed  the  moft  holy^  and  excellem  laws, 
and  brought  the  m<A  perfed  fcheme  of  religioa 
which  had  ever  been  publiQied  to  the  world  i 
and  at  the  fame  time  exhibited  in  his  own  (aaed 
life  and  pradice  an  example  of  the  mod  con* 
fommate  holinefs  and  goodneis :  That  in  proof 
of  bis  divine  miflion  he  performed  the  mcft 
wonderful  works,  nianifeftiy  tranfcendiog  the 
utmoft  efforts  of  all  human  power  or  skill,  and 
^his  in  a  vaft  number  of  inilances,  and  in  the 
moft  open  and  public  manner,  for  a  courie  of 
years  together :  That  he  moft  clearly  and  ex- 
prcfly  foretold,  that  he  was  to  undergo  the  jmoft 
grievous  fufferings,  and  a  cruel  and  ignomimoas 
death,  and  (hould  afterwards  rife  again  from  the 
dead  on  the  third  day :  And  to  this  he  appealed 
as  the  moft  convincing  proof  of  his  diyine  mii^ 
tfton :  Tha^t  accordingly  he  fuffcred  the  death  of 
the  crofs  in  the  face  ^  a  vaft  multitude  of  ipeda- 
tors :  And  notwithftanding  the, chief  men  of  the 
"Jewtfb  nation,  by  whofe  inftigatton  he  was  cal- 
cified^ took  the  moft  prudent  and  effedual  pre- 
cautions to  prevent  an  impoHcion  in  this  matter, 
herofe  again  from  the  dead  at  the  time  appointed 
with  circumfianccsof  great  glory,  in  a  manner 
which  (Iruck  terror  into  the  guards,  who  were 
fet  to  watch  the  fepulchrc :  That  afterwards  he 
{hewed  himfclf  alive  to  many  of  thofe  who  wepe 
moft  intimately  acquainted  with  bim^  and  wtio> 
5  far 
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far  from  difcovcring  a  too  forward  crcdulityptETTE& 
couJd  flot  be  brought  to  believe  it,  till  they  ^^' 
found  themfelves  condrained  to  do  To  by  the 
relUmony  of  all  their  fenies :  That  as  a  farther 
proof  of  hi$  refurredion  aad  exaltation,  they  who 
witncfled  it  were  themfelves  enabled  to  perform 
the  moft  wonderful  miracles  in  his  namc»  and 
by  power  derived  from  him,  and  were  endued 
with  the  moft  extraordinary  gifts  and  powers^ 
that  they  might  fpread  his  religion  through  the 
world,  aoiidQ:  the  greateli  oppofitions  and  diP> 
couragiements :  That  accordingly  this  religion^ 
though  propagated  by  the  fceoungly  mcaneft  and 
moft  unlikely  ini^raaients>  and  not  only  defti* 
tote  of  all  worldly  advantages,  but  diredly  op- 
poRte  to  the  prevailing  luperflitions,  preju<- 
dices  aad  vices  both  of  Jews  and  GentileSy  and 
though  it  e^qpofed  its  pubiiihers  and  followers  to 
all  maimei:  of  reproaches,  perfccutions  and  fuf- 
feringSy  yet  in  that  very  age  made  the  mod  fur- 
priitng  progrels,  in  confequence  of  which  the 
religion  of  Jcfus  was  cftabiiihed  in  a  conHde* 
rabie  part  of  the  world,  and  fo  continueth  unto 
this  day.  Such  is  the  view  of  the  evidence  of 
the  refurrcdion  of  Jcfus.  And  taking  it  alto- 
gether, it  forms  fuch  a  concatenation  of  proofs, 
as  is  every  way  iuitable  to  the  importance  of  the 
faA,  and  which  was  never  cqual'd  in  any  other 
cafe.-  And  to  fuppofc  all  this  evidence,  to  have 
been  given  in  attcitation  to  a.fal(hood,  involveth 
in  it  the  moft  palpable  ablurdiiies.  It  is  to  fup* 
pofe,  either  that  God  would  employ  his  own 
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lETTBkprcfciencc  and  power  togivctcflimony  to  an  im- 
'"'  poftor,  by  a  fcrics  of  the  moft  illuftrious  pro- 
phecies, and  numerous  unconcrouled  miracles: 
Or  that  good  Beings  fuperior  to  man  would  ex- 
t  traordinarily  interpofe  for  the  fame  purpofe,  to 
countenance  and  derive  credit  to  a  peribn  falfly 
pretending  to  be  fent  from  God,  and  feigning 
to  ad  in  his  name  :  Or,  that  evil  fpirits  would 
ufe  all  their  arts  and  power  to  attefl:  and  con- 
firm a  religion,  the  manifeft  tendency  of  which 
was  to  dcftroy  idolatry,  fuperftition  and  vice» 
where-ever  it  was  fincerely  believed  and  em- 
braced, and  to  recover  mankind  to  holinefs  and 
happinefs;  which  is  a  comradidion  to  their  very 
nature  and  charader :  It  is  to  fuppofe  that  a  num- 
ber of  perfons  would  combine  in  attefting  falf- 
hoods  in  favour  of  a  perfon  who  they  knew 
had  deceived  them,  and  of  a  religion  contrary 
to  their  moft  inveterate  and  favourite  prejudices^ 
and  by  which  they  had  a  proiped  of  gaining 
nothing  but  mifery,  reproach,  fuflPerings,  and 
death  \  which  is  abfolutely  contrary  to  all  the 
principles  and  pafllons  of  the  human  nature : 
It  is  to  fuppofe  that  perfons  of  the  greateft  fim« 
plicity  and  plainnefs  would  ad  the  part  of  the 
vileft  impoflors :  Or,  that  men  who  were  io  bad^ 
fo  falfe,  and  impious,  as  to  be  capable  of  car- 
rying on  a  feries  of  the  moft  folcmn  impoft- 
tions  in  the  name  of  God  himfelf,  would  at 
the  hazard  of  all  that  is  dear  to  men,  and  in 
maoifcft  oppofition  to  all  their  worldly  interefts, 
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endeavour  to  bring  over  the  nations  to  embraceLBTTER 
a  boJy  and  fdf-dcnying  inftitution :    Or,  that  if  ^  JJ^ 
they  were  enthufiafts,  who  were  carried  away 
by  the  heat  of  their  own  diftempered  brains  to 
imagine,  that  for  a  feries  of  years  together  the 
moft  extraotdinary  fads  were  done  before  their 
eyes,  though  no  fuch  things  were  done  at  all, 
and  that  they  were  themfcives  enabled  adually 
to  perform  the  moft  wonderful  works  in  the 
moft  open  and  public  manner,  though  they  per* 
formed  no  fuch  works}  it  is  to  fuppofc  that  fuch 
mad  enthufiafts,  who  were  alio  mean  and  con- 
temptible In  their  condition,  and  for  the  moft 
part  ignorant  and  illiterate,  were  not  only  ca« 
pable  of  forming  the  nobleft  fcheme  of  reii-. 
gion  which  was  ever  publiftied  to  mankind,  but 
were  able  to  overcome  all  the  learning,  wealth,, 
power,  eloquence  of  the  world,  all  the  bigotry, 
aod  fuperfiitlon  of  the  nations,  all  the  influence 
and  artifices  of  the  pried  s,  all  the  power  and  au« 
thority  of  the  magiftrates :   That  they  did  this 
by  only  alleging  they  had  a  commiflion  in  the 
name  of  a  peribn  who  had  been  crucified,  whom 
they  affirmed,  but  without  giving  any  proof  of . 
it,  to  have  been  rifen  from  the  dead,  and  to  be. 
exalted  as  the  Saviour  and  Lord  of  mankind,  All 
this  is  fuch  a  complication  of  abfurdities,  a$ 
canoot  be  admitted  but  upon  principles  that  arc  ^ 
abfolutely  abhorrent  to  the  cocpmon  lenfc  and; 
reafon  of  men.     It  were  eafy  to  enlarge  farther 
QD  this  fubjefi:,  but  this  m^y  fufticc  at  pref^ptr 
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LSTT£Aefpcciailjr  confidcring  that  Mr.  Adams  hath 
"^*  ^  urged  many  things  to  this  purpofc  with  great 
cledrncfs  and  force,  in  his  anfwcr  to  Mr.  Hufne^s 
Eflay^  p  3i'36.  And  what  is  there  to  oppofc 
to  all  this?  Nothing  but  the  iingle  difficulty  of 
reftoring  a  dead  man  to  life,  which  is  indeed  a 
very  extraordinary  and  miracukms  event,  but 
is  not  above  the  power  of  God  to  eflfed,  and 
feppofing  a  good  and  valid  reaibn  can.  be  af- 
jigned  for  it  worthy  of  the  divine  wildooi  and 
goodnefs,  invoiveth  in  it  no  abfurdity  at  alL 
And  fuch  a  reafon  it  certainly  was  ro  give  an  il* 
luftrious  atteftation  to  the  divine  miffion  of  the 
Holy  Jefus,  and  to  the  divine  original  of  the  mod 
excellent  difpenfation  of  religion  that  was  ever 
publiflied  among  men.  To  talk^  as  this  author 
does,  of  the  diminution  of  the  evidence  in  pro- 
portion to  the  difficulty  of  the  cafe  is  trifling. 
For  the  evidence  is  herefuppofed  to  be  full^ 
proportioned  to  the  diflicalty  and  importance  of 
the  cafe :  Since  both  there  is  a  power  ailigned 
every  way  able  to  efTcd  it,  and  a  valuable  end 
which  makes  it  reafonablc  to  think  it  was  be* 
coming  the  divine  wifdom  and  goodnefs  to  in* 
terpofe  for  cfFcding  it. 

You  will  perhaps  think  this  may  be  fufficient 
with  regard  to' the  firft  part  of  Mr.  Hume's  Eflay 
on  Miracles*  In  my  next  I  (hall  endeavour  to 
make  it  appear,  that  we  have  the  higheft  reafon 
to  think  that  the  evidence,  which  hath  been 
argued  to  be  fufficient  if  given,  was  really  and 
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aftually  given  :    And  (hall  anfwer  the  fcveralti'n'B* 
coo/idcrations  he  hath  offered  to  (hew  that  fup-  ^.^^ro 
pofing  miracles  capable  of  being  proved  by  evi- 
dence or  tcflimooy,  yet  no  evidence  was  ever 
adoally  given  for  miracles,  which  can  be  rea- 
finably  depended  upon. 
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RejleBions  on  the  fe'cond parjt  of  Mr.  Hump'i 
E(fay  on.Miracles^which  is  defighedioji^eWy 
that  in  fa&  there  never  was^  a  miraculous 
event  ejial?tijbed  uponfuch  evidence  as  can  he 
depended  on.  What  he  offers  concerning  the 
neceffary  conditions  and  qualifications  of 
witnejjes  in  the  cafe  of  miracles  confide  rea. 
It  isjbewn  that  the  witneffes  to  the  miracles 
in  proof  of  Chriflianity  had  all  the  conditions 
and  qualificationSy  that  can  be  required  to 
render  any  tefiimony  good  and  valid.  Con^ 
cerning  the  pronenefs  of  mankind  in  all  ages 
to  believe  wonders^  efpe daily  in  matters  of 
religion^  This  no  reafon  for  rejecting  all 
miracles  without  farther  examination.  The 
miracles  wrought  in  proof  of  Chriftianity  not 
done  in  an  ignorant  and  barbarous  age.  His 
pretence  that  different  miracles  wrought  in 
favour  of  different  religions  deftroy  one  an^ 
other f  and  flicw  that  none  of  them  are  true. 
The  abfurdity  of  this  way  ofreafoningjhewn. 
Injlances  produced  by  him  of  miracles  well 
attifted,  and  which  yet  ought  to  be  rejected 
asfalfe  and  incredible,  ji  particular  exdmi- 
nation  of  what  he  hath  offered  concerning 
the  miracles  attributed  to  the  MbedeTaris^ 
and  which  he  pretends  much  furpafs  tkofe  of 
our  Saviour  in  credit  and  authority. 

.SIR, 

Now  proceed  to  confider  the  fccond  part  of 
Mt.  Hume's  Eflay  on  Miracles.    The  firft 
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Hi^ddigncd  to  (heVy  that  miracles  are  incapablei.tTTsk 
of  being  proved  by  any  evidence  whatfocver,  and  ^  ^ 
that  nd  evidence  or  ceftimony  that  could  be  gi- 
ven, let  us  fuppofe  it  never  fo  full  and  fttong, 
would  be  a  fufficient  ground  for  believing  the 
troth  and  exiflence  of  miracles.  And  now  in 
hisfecond  part  he  pioceeds  to  (hev,  that  fuppofe* 
ing  a  miracle  capable  of  being  proved  by  full  and 
fufficient  evidence  or  teftimony,  yet  in  faft  there 
never  was  a  miraculous  event  in  any  hiftorv  efta- 
bliflied  upon  fuch  evidence  as  can  reafonably  be 
depended  upon.  To  this  purppfe  he  ofTereth 
feveral  considerations.  The  firft  is  dcfigncd  to 
prove,  that  no  witncfles  have  ever  been  produced 
for  any  miracle,  which  have  all  the  neceflary 
conditions  and  qualifications,  to  render  their 
teftimony  credible.  The  fecond  consideration 
JS  drawn  from  the  pronenefs  there  has  bccti  in 
mankind  in  all  ages  to  believe  wonders;  and 
the  more  for  their  being  abfurd  and  incredible } 
efpedaily  in  matters  of  religion  i  and  that  there- 
fore in  this  cafe  all  men  of  fenfe  (hould  rejeft 
them  without  farther  examination.  His  third 
ob/crvation  is,  that  they  are  always  found  to 
abound  moft  among  ignorant  and  barbarous  na- 
tions. His  fourth  obfervation  is  drawn  from 
the  oppofite  miracles  wrought  in  diflFerent  re- 
ligions, which  deftroy  one  anotheri  £o  that  there 
Is  no  micac{e  wrought,  but  what  is  oppofcd  by 
an  infinite  number  of  others*  He  then  goes  on 
to  give  an  account  of  foooe  miraculous  fads 
which  feem  to  be  well  attefted,  and  yet  are  to 
Vol..  II.  G  bg 
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WTTBRbc  rcjciftcd  as  falfe  and  incredible.  This  is  the 
^l^  ^  fubftance  of  this  part  of  his£(&y>  which  he  con* 
clpdcs  with  aA  infolent  boaft  as  if  he  theaght  he 
had  fo  clearly  demonftrat^d  what  he  undcr4:ook!, 
that  no  man  who  had  not  his  undtrjkindtng  tnt- 
raculouflyy^^^rr^^  could  oppofc  it.  But  \  ap- 
prehend, it  will  appear  upon  a  drAind  examina- 
tion of  what  he  hath  offered,  that  there  is  little 
ground  for  fuch  confident  boafting. 

The  principal  confidoration  is  thai  wliieh  hfe 
liath  mentioned  in  the  firft  placc^  drawn  from  the 
want  of  competent  teftinrKMiy  to  afccrtain  the 
truth  of  miraculous  fads.  He  affirms^  ^'  That 
^'  there  is  not  to  be  found  in  all  hiftoiy  any 
^^  miracle  attefted  by  a  fufficient  number  of  mert^ 
^^'  of  fuch  unqUeftionable  good  fenfe,  education^ 
^^  and  learning,  as  to  fecure  us  agaiaft  all  deliib- 
^^  fion  in  themfelvesi  of  fvch  undoubted  iat«k 
^^  g^^Xi  as  to  place  them  beyond  all  fufpicion  of 
^^  any  deiign  to  deceive  others  5  of  fuch  credit 
^  and  reputation  in  the  eyes  of  mankin4»  as  to 
^^  have  a  great  deal  to  lofe  in  cafe  of  being  dev 
'^^  teded  in  any  falfhood  i  and  at  tlie  fame  time 
'^  attefting  f^ds  perforot'd  in  fuch  a  public  mae- 
^^  ner^  and  in  ib  celebrated  a  part  of  the  worlds 
*^  as  to  render  the  detedion  unavoidable:  AU 
^^  which  circumftanctfs  are  requiike  to  give  us  a 
•**  f  uU  afiurance  in  the  teftimony  of  men  "*." 

Here  befuppo&s,  that  where  thefe  circumftan- 
ces  concur,  we  may  i\wz  full  affwrance  in  the  tef- 
timony  ^  ^m  concerning  the  fads  they  relate^ 

*  Ham's  Philofophical  B%8,  p.  tS^. 
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SU^vcrcr  'ctrribWIinary  arid  onufaal.  Let  usletter 
fheirefvyrb  i^ratttinc  the  conditions  and  qualifica-.^  J|^^ 
f fens  \\t  inifffts  upon  as  hcceflary  to  render  a 
ttiHfnbny  good  and  vilid,  and  apj>ly  them  to  the 
feftinlonjr  bf  tht>ithcflc$  of  Chriftianity,  and  the 
^Ktradr^inary  miraculous  fafts  whereby  it  was 
ttttfirniedV  cQ)tcrally  that  of.  our  Saviour's  Re- 
ftotcaion:; 

The  firff  thing  ht  ihfiftcth  upon  is,  that  the 
Mi^clb  fhtfuld  be  'attejiedby  a  /ufficient  number 
Ttfmtii.  '  Hfc  hath  nor  tbld  us,  what  number  of 
Witn^cs  he  takes  to 'be  fufficicnt  in  fuch  a  cafe- 
In  (bme  ciii5es  very  few  may  be  fufficicnt.    Yea, 
tL  fiogle  evidence  may  be  fo  circumftanced  as  to 
ptodtice  a  (ufficient  aflurance  and  cbnvidion  in 
tfifc  mind^  evert' concerning  a  Faft  of  an  extra- 
Miinary  nfattrre :  though  where  there'  is  a  con- 
fttitchcc  bf  tbatty  good  witneflTeSjit  is  undoubt- 
edly an  advantage^  and  tendeth  to  give  Farther 
Ktfod  to  the  evidence.    And  as  to  this,  Chrifti- 
imity  hathaH  th<i' advantages  that  can  reafonably 
fpfc  ^kd.   Alf  the  Apoftles  were  the  authorized 
'#itneflesof  theprihcifal  fafts  by  which  Chrifti- 
anify  is  i^efted. '  So  were  the  feventy  Difciples, 
and  tht  hundred  and  twenty  mentioned  Ahs  i. 
r5,  2ii  22;%ho  had  been  with  Jefus  from  the 
^tofaifflcntefaicfAt  bf  his  perfonal  miniftry  to  his 
a(cehf?oh'  intcJ  heaven :  to  which  might  be  added 
■Jltitiy*othi*s*  tvhd  had  fcch  his  liluftrious  mira- 
jcl^s,  as  wdl '^s  hcafd'  Ms  excellent  inftruftidns. 
The  accounts  of  thcfe  things  were  publifhed  in 
toat  very  age,  and  the  Fads  were  rcprcfcnted  as 
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L£TT£R  happing  been  done,  and  the  Difcourfes  as.  haying. 
J^  ^  been  delivered,  in  thepreience  of  multitudes  j  fo 
"^    that  in  eflfeft  they  appealed  to  thoufands  in  ^u- 
dea^  yefufalem^  and  (Galilee.  It  is  true»  that  as  to 
the  Refurrcdion  of  Chrift,  this  was  not  a  Fad 
done  before  all  the  people  fi  but  there  was  a 
number  of  witneiTes  to  it,  fuffident  to  atteft  any 
fa£t.  Chrift  {hewed  himfelf  alive  after  his  paflion 
to  feveral  perfons  at  different  times$  who&f  teftl- 
mony  gave  mutual  fupport  and  force  to  one 
;inother.    He  (hewed  himfelf  aifo  to  all  the 
Apoftles  in  a  body,  to  feveral  other  difciples,  and 
at  laft  to  five  hundred  at  oncei*    To  which  it 
may  be  added,  that  all  the  extraordinary  fads  and 
wonderful  works  wrought  by  the  Apoftles  and 
JirA  publifhers  of  Chriftianity,  many  of  which 
were  of  a  very  public  nature,  and  done  in  the 
view  of  multitudes^  came  in  aid  of  (heir  te^* 
mony. 

As  to  the  qualifications  of  the  witneflTcs^  t||ie 
firft  thing  he  rcquircth  is,  that."  they  fliould  be 
'^  of  fuch  unqucftioned  good  fenfe,  education 
"  and  learniiig,  as  to  ftcure  us  againft  all  dielufioo 
•  in  themfclvcs/'  The  reafon  why  this  ge;it}e- 
man  here  mentionerh  learning  2XiA  educa(ion^» 
ncccfTary  qualifications  in  witnefles,  is  evident* 
It  is  undoubtedly  with  a  view  to  excli^de  ,ihe 
Apoftlcs,who,exccpt  iSy.jP^i^/,  appear  not  to  have 
been  perfons  of  education  and  leajrning.  But  'no 

f  See  thh  accoanted  for  Vol.  L  p.  rjS^  139^  ft73»  zy^ 
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Court  of  Judicature,?!!  enquiring  iiitofaAs,  looks  LtTxiR 
oj)on  it  to  be  neccfTary  that  the  pcribns  giving  ^^J^ 
teftimony  to  the  truth  of  thofe  fa£ks  ftiould  be  ^ 
perlbns  who  had  a  learned  education :  It  is  fuf- 
fident,  if  they  appear  to  be  perfbns  of  found  fenfe 
and  honed  charaders^  and  that  the  fads  were  fuch 
as  they  had  an  opportunity  of  being  well  ac*^ 
q^nted  with.  And  thus  it  was  with  regard  to 
rtie  firft  witnefles  of  Chriftianity.  They  were  nbt 
indeed  perfbns  eminent  for  their  learning,  know^* 
lege,  and  experience  in  the  world.  If  they  had  beeti 
ib,  this  might  probably  have  been  regarded  as  a 
fufpicious  circumftancc,  as  if  they  had  themfelves 
laid  the  fcheme,  and  it  was  the  cffed  of  their 
own  art  and  contrivance.  But  they  were  perfons 
of  plath  fenfe,  and  found  undcrilanding,  and 
peftedly  acquainted  with  the  fads  chcy  relate. 
This  fufficiently  appeareth  from  their  writings, 
and  the  accounts  they  have  left  us.  Their  nar« 
rations  are  plain  and  confiftent,  delivered  in  a  (im- 
pie  unafFeded  (lile,  without  any  pomp  of  words, 
dr  oftentation  of  eloquence  or  literature  on  the 
one  hand^  and  on  the  otherwithout  any  of  the 
tints  Of  enthuiiiafm.  All  is  calm,  cool,  and  fe* 
date,  the  argument  of  a  compofed  fpirit.  There 
Ji  nothing  that  betray cth  an  overlicated  imagl- 

\'  hafiOn :  nor  do  they  ever  fly  out  into  paflionate 
*  exdlaniations^even  where  the  fiibied  might  fcem 

*^ '  t6  Warrant  it.    The  fads  they  relate  were  of  fuch 

a  .ii«ture^  and  fo  circumftancedy  that  they  could 

not  rhemielves  be  deceived  in  them,  fuppofti^ 

'tftey  had  their  fenfes,  or  be  made  to  believe  th<;y 

Q  3  were 
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L5TTSR\^rcre  ^onc  t>eforc  jheir  $ycs,  whcR  they  wgfc- 
^  ,not  done.  Thi^  murt  be  acknpwlcgcd  as  to. 
the  fads  done  4uxing  Chrifl's  perfoOial  Miniftry. 
For  they  were  conftantly  with  htm  in  his  going 
out  and  coming  in,  and  had  an  oppoi^tqnity  pf 
oK^rving  thofc  fads  in  all  their  circumCUnces 
for  a  courfe  of  ye^rs  together  $  f^nd  there^fere 
CQjuId  be  as  perfedly  aflTured  of  them^as  aj;iy  mf^ 
can  be  of  any  fads  whatfo^ver,  which  he  him^i 
felf  hfarsand  fees.  And  as  to  his  cefurredion, 
tijey  were  not  forward  rafhly  to  give  credit  to  i? 
by  an  enthuiiaftic  heat-  They  ^9xamine4  it 
fcrupuloufly,  and  woi^Id  not  receive  it,  till  com- 
pelled by  irrefiftible  evidence, and  by  the  teftimo- 
Dy  of  all  their  fcnfcs. 

The  next  thing  he  inftfteth  upon  is,  that 
"  the  witnefles  Ihould  be  of  fuch  undoubted  in- 
*'  tegrity,  as  to  place  them  beypnd  all  fufpicioq" 
*'  of  any  defign  to  deceive  others."  Apply  this 
tq  the  witneflfes  of  the  miraculous  Fads  where- 
by Chriftianity  was  attefted,  aod  it  will  appeal 
that  never  were  there  perlons^  v^ho  were  more 
remote  from  all  reafpnable  fufpicion  of  fraud,  0£ 
a  defign.  to_  impofe  fallhoods  upon  M^kind, 
Xhcy  appeared  by  their  whole  temper  and  con-, 
dud  to  be  perfons  of  great  probity,  and  unafFeded 
iiATiplicity,  Grangers  tp  artful  cunnipg,  and  tbq 
refinements  of  humaa  policy.  It  mightily 
$rcngtbens  thi$»  ^hcn  i(  is  confideifed,  that  as 
(he  cafe  was  circomflanjced^  they  could  have  no 
ten^ptation  to  endeavour  to  impofe  thefe  things 
upon  tlve  wof.id  if  they  had  not  beea  ttuc^  but 

«  had 


bad  the  flroogdt  inducements  to  thp  contrary,  letter 
They  could  have  no  profpeft  of  fcrving  their  ^  J[j; 
worldly  incercft^  or  anfwering  th^  ends  of  am- 
bition^ by  preaching  up  a  religion  contrary  to  all 
the  prevailing  pafiions  and  prejudices  oi'Jews 
and  G^*9!^///(f  J;  a  principal  article  of  which  wasfaK 
vation  throi^gh  a  crucified  Jefus.  They  could 
Icarce  have  had  a  reafonabic  expedation  of  gain^ 
ing  fb  much  as  a  iingle  profely  re,  tofoabfurd  and 
foolifh  afchcme^asic  niu(l  bavebeen^  fuppoitng 
they  had  known  that  all  wasfalfe,and  that  fefus 
had  never  rifen  at  all.  How  could  it  have  been 
expedcd  in  fuch  a  cafe,  that  they  ihould  be  able 
topcrfuade  they^<^x  to  receive  for  their  Meifiah^ 
one  that  had  been  put  to  an  ignominious  death  by 
the  Heads  of  their  nation^  as  an  impoQor  and  dc^ 
cciver  ?  Or,  that  they  (hould  perfuade  the  Gen-- 
tiUf  to  acknowlcge  and  vvorQiip  a  crucified  ^^^ 
for  their  Lord,  in  pDcfercnce  to  t(ieir  long-adore4 
Deities^  and  to  abandon  all  their  darling  Super^ 
ftitioQS  for  a  (Iri^  and  felf-denying  difiupjine  ? 
The  only  thing  that  can  be  pretended  as  a  poflibk 
inducement  to  them,  to  endeavour  to  impoie 
upon  mankind^  is  what  this  writer  afterwards 
mentions.  ^^  What  greater  temptation,  iaich  he^ 
^'  than  to  appear  a  Mifllonary,  a  Prophet*  and 
'^  Ambaflador  from  heaven  ?  Who  would  not 
^^  encounter  many  dangers  and  difficulties, 
^'  to  attain  (b  fublime  a  character  \  Or,  if  per- 
'^  fuaded  of  it  hiiiifelf,  would  icruple,  a  pious 
"  fraud  in'  profped  of  fo  holy  an  end*".    But 

*  Huinc'i  Fhilgfophical  EiTaysy  p.  too.  . 
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LEfftiCtherc  is  no  rodm  forfuchafa(picionmtiKcafe 
J^^  ^  wc  arc  now  confidering.    If  they  had  protcadcd 
a  revelation  in  favour  of  a  Mc(fiah«  fuittd  to 
the  yewijb  carnal  notions  and  prejudlcesy  who 
was  to  ctc€t  a  mighty  worldly  dominion, arrayed . 
with  all  the  pomp  of  fecular  glory  and  gratidcorv 
they  might  have  expeded  honour  and  applaule 
in  being  looked  upon  as  his  minifters.    But  what 
honour  cot>ld  they  propofefrom  being  regarded 
as  the  difciples  and  apoftles  of  one  that  had  been 
condenincd,  and  put  to  a  (hameful  death  bjr 
pub  icaurhority}  ToletupashisAmbalTadotSjand 
pretend  to  be  infpired  by  his  fpirit  and  to  be  eom*- 
miilioned  by  him  to  go  through  the  worlds 
preaching  up  Jefus  Chrift  and  him  cracifiedc 
This  was  in  all  appearance  the  readieft  way  they 
could  t3ke  to  expofe  themfelves  to  general  fcorof 
deriHon,  and  reproach :  And  they  muft  have bepi 
abfoiutcly  out  of  their  fenfes,  to  have  expc&ed 
that  any  veneration  (hould  be  paid  to  them  under 
this  charader,  fuppofing  they  had  no  other  proof 
to  bring  of  their  cruci^ed  Mafler's  being  rifen^ 
and  exalted  in  glory  as  the  univerfal  Lord  atKl^ 
Saviour,  but  their  own  word.    Thus  it  appears 
that  they  could  have  no  inducements  or  temptar 
tions,  according  to  all  the  principles  or  motives 
that  equally  work  upon  the  human  mind,  td( 
attempt  to  impofe  this  Schenie  of  Retigionyand 
the  fac  s  by  which  it  was  fupported,  if  they  hacL 
known  them  to  be  faifc :  and  if  they  had  feeen 
fai  fc,  ihcy  muft  have  known  them  to  be  fo.    But 
(his  15  pQt  ail.    They  t^d  (b$  ftroi^l  poflibl^ 
-  ^  indu(;emcnt$ 
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inducements  tcMJic  cbaorary.    The-SciieoK0fiA'PT»R 

rcl%ic>a  tkey  preached,  and  which  thcfe  £i£t5  were  ^  J^ 

dc%ned  coattefl:,  was diredly  opposite  to  their 

own  moft footed  prejudices.  Oa  the  fuppofittdii 

of  >Chnft^  not  having  rtfen,  they  muft  have  been 

ieoittric  that  he  had  deceived  them  $  that  the 

promilies  and  predidions  with  which  he  had 

amnfed  them  were  falfe ;  and  that  confequently 

they  could  have  no  hopes  from  him  either  in 

this  world  or  in  tiie  next.    At  the  iame  time 

they  conld  not  but  forefee,  that  by  pretending  he 

was  liien  from  the  dead,  and  fctting  him  up  for 

the  Mefliah  after  he  had  been  crucified^  they 

ihould  incur  the  indignation  of  the  body  of  their 

ovn  nation,  and  the  hatred  and  contempt  of 

tfaofi:  in  chief  authority  among  them.    They 

coold^not  poflibly  expe£b  anything  but  what 

they  met  with,  perfccutions,  reproaches,  (hamq 

aad'fofiferings  both  from  Jews  and  Gentiles.  ^ 

Tbfdx  ezpoiing  theaifclves  to  thefe  things  may 

be  acoounted  for,  if  they  were  petfuaded  th^ 

what  they  witnefled  was  really  truci    though: 

e«en  in  that  cafe  it  required  great  virtue  and 

cooftancy,  and  divine  fupports.    But  that  they 

Ihotfld  in  tnanifeft  oppofition  to  their  pwn  re- 

l^ioas  prejudices  and  worldly  interefts,  without 

the  leaft  profped  of  any  thing  to  be  gained  by 

iehcre  or  hereafter,  perfift  to  the  very  death  in 

aktefiing^  a  fal(hood  known  by  themfelves  to  be 

fo  I  -mid  that  they  (hould,  for  the  fake  of  one  who 

they  knew  had  deceived  them,  expofe  themfelves 

fot^egreateft  cyiisjuid  fuffieiripgs  ro  which  all 

»'.    ..  \.  men 
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i«£TT£K  mea  have  natarally  the  ftrongd^  avcriloiv  1$  f 
^-     fuppoficion  that  cannot  be  admitted  with  the 
Jeaft  appearance  of  reafon^  as  being  abfolutely 
fubvcritve  of  all  the  principles  and  pailions  of 
human  nature.   Our  author  ought  to  acknowlegc 
the  force  of  this  rcafoningy  fmce  he  taketh  p^ins 
thrqughout  iiis  whole  EiTay  on  Liberty  and  Ne* 
ceility,  to  (hew  that  we  may  in  many  cafes  argue 
as  fuj:ery  and  ftrongly^  from  the  power  and  in* 
fluence  of  motives  on  the  human  mind,  as  from 
the  influence  of  ph}*:{ical  caufes  >  and  that  there 
is  as  great  a  certainty,  and  as  neceifary  a  con- 
nexion in  what  are  called  moral  caufes  as  in 
phyilcai.     And  he  exprefly  declaieth|  that  ^^  we 
cannot  make  ufe  of  a  more  convincing  argu* 
ment  than  to  prove,  that  the  actions  afcribed 
to  any  perfon  are  contraiy  to  the  courfe.of 
nature,  and  that  no  humaa  motives  in  fuch 
^^  circumftanceSj^ could  ever  induce  them  to  fudx 
"  a  conduct  *." 

This  writer  farther  requircth,  that  *'  the  wit- 
^'  neflcs  (houFd  be  of  fuch  Credit  and  Reputa^ 
^^  tion  in  the  eyes  of  Mankind  as  to  have  ^ 
'^  great  deal  to  loic  in  cafe  of  being  dcteded  ia 
•'  any.  I^alfliood/*  If  the  mcaning.be,  that  they 
mufl;  be  perfons  diftinguiflicd  by  their  rank  and 
(itu^tion  in  the  world,  and  of  great  rcputatioi^ 
for  knowledge,  and  for  the  eminency  of  their 
ftatipn  and  figure  in  life  s  this  in  the  cafe  here 
referred  to  would  inQcad  of  ftrengthening  have 
greatly  weakened  the  force  of  their  teftimQny, 

^  HumeVPhllofophicoI  £fi^s,  p.  135, 
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It  might  have  been  faid  with  {bmc  (hew  of  plaa-  lktteji 
libility,  that  fuch  perlbn$  by  their  knowledge  and  J^; 
^Jitics,  their  rep4tation  and  intcrcft,  might  "^' 
have  it  in  their  power  t6  countenance  and  pro- 
pagate :tn  impofture  among  the  people,  and  give 
it  fotne  credit  in  f  he  world.  If  the  fadts  recorded 
in  the  gofpel,  t|ie  miracUs  and  refurre^ion  of 
Jcfi^Chri^^  had  been  patronized  andattefted  by 
the  Chief  Priefts  and  Rulers  of  the  ^ ^w/y^Natioo^^ 
it  would  undoubtedly  have  been  pretended  that 
that  they  bad  political  deltgns  in  view,  and  that 
confideting  their  authority  and  influence  they 
might  more  eaiilj^  impofe  thofe  things  upon  thio 
multitude.   On  this  view  of  things  the  evidence 
fot:  thoie  important  fa£ts  would  have  been  far 
lefs  convincing  than  now  it  is.     And  therefore 
the  Divine  wifdom  hath  ordered  it  far  better, 
in  appointing  that  the  firft  witneifes  of  the  Gol^ 
pel  were  not  the  worldly  wife^  mighty^  01  noble^ 
hut  persons  of  mean  condition,  and  yet  of  honeft 
characters,  without  power,  authority,  or  intereft. 
And  whercasthis  writer  urgeth,  that  the  witnefles 
ought  to  be  of  fuch  reputation  as  to  have  a  great 
deal  to  lofe  in  cafe  of  being  detected  in  afaljhoody 
it  ought  to  be  confldered,  that  a  man  of  true  pro* 
bity,  though  in  a  low  condition,  may  be  as  un? 
willing  to  be  branded  as  a  cheat  and  an  impoAor, 
and  as  deftrous  to  preferve  his  good  name,  which 
may  be  almoft  all  he  has  to  value  himfelf  upon* 
as  perfbns.  of  greater  figure  and  eminence  in  the 
world,  who  may  more  eadiy  find  means  to  fup- 
port  tbemrelves,  and  to  evade  dctedion  and  pU^ 

nilhment. 
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WTTERniflimcnt.  The  Apoftlcs  indeed  rejoiced  that  they 
j]^  J  were  counted  ^worthy  to  fuffer  Jhame  for  the 
name  of  Chrijl^  Adis.  v.  41.  But  this  was  not 
owing  CO  their  being  infenftbie  to  (hame,  but  to 
the  teftimony  of  a  good  confcience,  and  to  the 
full  perfuafion  they  had  of  Chrift's  divine  Miffion^ 
and  the  divinity  of  the  Religion  they  preached 
in  his  name.  This  particularly  was  the  princi- 
ple upon  which  St.  ^aul  aded,  who  was  a  man 
of  reputation  among  the  Jews^  and  would  never 
have  made  a  facrifice  of  this^  and  of  all  his 
worldly  interefts  and  expedations,  to  join  him- 
felf  to  a  defpifcd  perfecuted  party,  and  againft 
whom  he  himfelf  had  conceived  the  ftrongeft 
prejudices,  if  he  had  not  been  brought  over  by 
an  evidence  which  he  was  not  able  to  reHK,  to 
the  acknowlegement  of  the  Chridian  faith,  aiid 
of  the  extraordinary  fads  on  which  it  was  eft'a*^ 
blilhed. 

The  lad  thing  he  infifteth  upon  is,  that  the 
fads  atteftcd  by  the  witnefles  Ihould  be  '^  per- 
^^  formed  in  fuch  a  public  manner,  and  in  fb  ce* 
*^  lebrated  a  part  of  the  world,  as  to  render  the 
"  Detcdion  unavoidable."  This  may  be  applied 
with  the  greateft  propriety  to  the  extraordin^ty 
and  miraculous  Fads  by  which  Chriftianity  ifzs 
attefted.  Juftly  doth  St.  Tatd  appeal  to  king 
^grippa  in  the  admirable  iapology  he  made  before 
him  and  the  Itoman  Governor  PefiuSy  and  wt^ich 
.  was  delivered  before  a  numerous  and  augult  ai^ 
fcnibly  of  Jews  and  Romans,  that  none  afthefe 
thifigs  were  i^idden  from  hitri :  for,  faith  hc> 
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tUs  tbhi^  was  TMt  done  ma  corner.  h6i.  xxvi.  %6.  ^xttss, 
Chrift's  whole  pcrfonal  Miniftry,  and  the  won-  ^  ^ 
4ccfut  works  be  wrought,  were  tranfafted  not  in    ^ 
4  private  and  fecret,  bat  in  the  moft  open  and 
public  manner  poffible,  in  places  of  the  greateft 
OHKxmrle^and  before  multitudes  of  people  alTem- 
bled  from  all  parts.    The  fame  may  be  faid 
of  many  of  the  miracles  wrought  by  the  apoftles 
in  the  name  and  by  the  power  of  a  rifen  Jcfus. 
And  particularly  never  was  there  any  event  of 
a  more  public  nature  than  the  extraordinary  ef* 
ffilion  of  the  Holy  Ghoft  on  the  day  of  Pentecoft. 
•The  fitft  publifliers  of  Chriftianity  preached  the 
religion  of  Jefus^  and  performed  miracles  in  con- 
firmation of  it,  not  merely  in  fmall  villages,  or 
obicure  parts  of  the  country,  but  in  populous 
dties,  in  thofc  parts  of  the  world  that  were  moft 
celebrated  for  the  liberal  arts,  learning,  and  po^ 
litcoefi.     They  publilhed  that  religion,  and  the 
.wondcrfal  Fadis  by  which  it  was  fupported, 
.t^oughout  the  lefler  jijia^  Greece^  Italy  %  in 
the  cities  of  Jerufalem^  Antiocby  Efhejus^  C^ 
rJnfJb,  TbeJ/alonica^  Tkilifpi,  Athens^  and  Romf 
idclf.  If  therefore  their  pretences  had  beeq  falfe, 
jSs^  could  fcarce  have  pofllbly  cfcaped  a  deto^ 
liion.  Efpcciallyconitderingthat  they  were  every 
Jprbere  under  the  eye  of  watchful  Adver(aries, 
.tiabclieving^r^ze;^  as  well  as  Heathens,  who  would 
liot  havefail^d  to  deteft  and  cxpofe  the  impofture/ 
.if  there  had  been  any.     As  to  what  the  author 
a6<rwards  alledgeth,,  that  ^^  in  the  infancy  of 
^  new  religions  the  wife  and  learned  commonly 

cftcem 


ABTTBR^'  cftccmthefaunert<M  inconlidtfable  to  defcwc! 
^^  ^^  their  attention  and  rcgdrd.  And  wbtn  afit^f- 
^^  ^'f  wards  they  would  willingly  d«tt6t  the  chcitylii' 
*^  order  to  undeceive  the  rfclad^^oiultitlide^t ^4 
^^  &afon  htio^  gdne^and  the  ReootdsHAd  Witv* 
^^  neifes^  who  might  clear  op  thb  niatt(er,  af6 
"  fkriOied  beyond  recovery  ^/'  This  fir^tdndr 
hath  no  place  in  the  cafe  we  arc  now  confiderldg 
with  regard  to  Chriftianity .  That  religion  ttM 
with  the  grcateft  oppofition  even  in  its  infancy^ 
Peribns  of  principal  authority  in  the  natiou  wherA 
it  firft  arofc,  bem  their  attention  and  employed 
their  power  to  fupprcfs  it.  And  in  all  the  peaces 
where  it  was  afterwards  propagated,  there  were 
unbelieving  Jews^  who  ufed  their  utmoft  cSoitt 
to  fttr'  up  the  Heathens  againft  it,  who  of  them^ 
fcives  were  ftrongly  inclined  by  their  own  preju^ 
4ices  to  oppofe  it:  and  this  at  the  very  titiit 
when  if  the  fads  had  been  falfe,  it  would  havt 
been  the  eafieft  thing  in  the  worlds  to  havtf  d<^ 
ceded  the  faifliood  $  which  in  that  cafe  moft 
iiave  been  known  to  thoufandSi  fTnce  many  of 
the  fade  appealed  to  were  of  a  very  public  natiird 
Thus  I  have  coniidered  the  conditions  anM 
<}aalifications  he  initfteth  upon  as  neceffiify  to 
give  U6  a  fuU  affurance  in  the  tefiimtmy  of  nim 
.with  regard  to  miracles  i  and  have  i^eVi^n,  fHAt 
all  the  conditions  that  can  be  reafonably  defirM 
xoncur  with  the  higheft  degree  of  evidence  ih 
ihc  Teftimony  given  by  the  apoflks  and  firft 
rwimciTes  of  Chri(!ianity,  to  the  extraordinary 

*  HutneVPhilofopMcaJ  Effays,  p.  zot. 
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iiOs  whisctbp  in  dhrine  authority  was  eftabtifHed.  tiYTtit 

Their  Teftimoiky  had  Comt  advantages  which  no     ^' 

pcl|tt  Tdfllinony  ever  had.    St.  Lukf  obflcttes, 

iliac  with  great  pawer  gave  the  a^Jiks  wi*ftefi 

0ftb9  R^Juruitimef  the  L^rd  J  ejus ^  k&s.  iv% 

33^    The  TcAimony  they  gave  was  aceocttptftilcld 

with  a  Divine  power.    The  fo^ce  of  t^At  Tcfti^ 

mooy  di4  tioo  depend  merefy  ia^n  their  own  v«- 

jidty,  but  m^y  be  faid.to  have  bten  cotiiSr^d 

by  the  attefiatlon  of  God  himfeif/    It  \i'  With 

«he  ocittott  pMpriety  therefore  that  the'fkcred 

vritet  of^hc  ef^ftle^  thtH^ktews  reprei<lntdtk 

God  as  idBrit^  them  witnefSj  both  ^aith  figfis 

mulw09idtf^s^andwith  div^s  miracies  and  gifts 

oftbeHdyGh^i  accotditig  to  his  own  will^ 

itehr.  iu  4<  lAnd  it  is  inconreftibly  pfM  in  ^, 

timtib  (irvng^nd  aonvinciog  Was  thtf  CvkteftCe, 

that  great  nuttibers  both  of  Jews  and  Gentiles 

were  brought  over  in  that  very  age  t<>the  faith  ofa 

cmcificd  tod  rifen  Savioon     NOr  was  this  the 

9SkQi  of  a  toO'  lorwafd  credblity »  fince  it  w^  in 

dkt A  oppofitioa-to  theii  prejudices,  paifions  and 

worldly  iat«refl$.    Thre  Principles  and  Induce- 

noitty^^ch  ufnaUy  lead  men  to  form  wrong 

and  potttii'judgmenrs,  lay  wholly  on  the  other 

&k>  and  iaiil^fldof  being:  favourable  toChriftia- 

aky  ttodcdi  rather  to  determine  men  todisbefieve 

aod  rtieft  ml     Si>  that  it  may  be  juftly  fard,  that 

the  Fropagatidft  ofthat  Scheme  of  religion  Which 

is  held  fdtril  iiV'  i^e  Gofpel  had  fomerhing  In  it 

fi>  woivkfful>  taking  in- all  the  circumftances  of 

the  cafe,  that  it  aSbrdeth  a  manifcft  and  moft 

convincing 


-  9^       ^  ^^  rf^  0EiSTjftJAL  Wriun. 

c^rrriR  convincing  proof  of  the  troth  of  t)K  cxnaobiiAVjr 
^'    Fa^  upon  which  it  was  foandod«    .    . 

I  now  proceed  to  make  fomc  obfervattODS  apoa 
the  other  ConHderations  this  Gentleman  officii  ia 
thlsfecond.Partof  hisEflay;  and  wiiich  indeed  can 
at  bcft  pais,  for  no  more  than  Pr€;ruQipciotiS\i  atid 
only  (hew,  that  theTcftimony  given  loMftracles 
is  not  rafhlytobe  admitted)  and  that  great  care 
and  caution  is  neceOTary  in  judging  of  them, 
which  will  be  eafiiy  allowed. 

The  fecond  Confideration,  and  upon  which 

he  fecmeth  to  lay  a  great  ftrefs  is  this.  That  ^^  we 

^^  may  obCerve  in  human  nature  a  PrincipSe, 

^^  which,  if  ilridly  examined,  will  be  found  to 

/<  diminiCb  extremely  the  afllifance  wc  might 

^^  have  from  human  Teftimony,  in  anyj  kindof 

/'  Prodigy"  He  fays,  *' That  though  for  the 

'*  moft  part  we  readily  reje&  any  Fad  that-  is 

^^  unufual  and  incredible  in  an  ordinacy  d<gMc, 

'^  yet  when  any  thing  is  affirmed  utterlyjibfift-d 

^'  and  miraculous,  the  mind  rather  more  readily 

/'  admits  fuch  a  Faft,  upon  account  of  thai^  v«iy 

^^  circumftance,  which  ought  to  deftr<^:ali.lts 

authority.    The  paifion  of  SurfrizejiSidtfam- 

der  arifing  from  Miracles,  being  an  .agreeable 

Emotion,  gives. a  fenfible  tendency  lowanis 

/^  the  belief  of  thofe  Events  from,  which  it  is  dc- 

^'  rived.-^ — But  if  the  Spirit  of  Religion  4oln 

itfelf  to  the  love  of  wonder,  there  is  an  end  Of 

commonSenfcy  and  human  T^imony  ia  rhefe 

circumftanccs  lofcs  all  pretenfions  toaorfao- 

J^««f 
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ff..af0f.    :Andagalfthcot>fcrvc$,that  "  nioufcfcmiEK 

••  a  miracle  be  afchbcd  to  any  new  fyftcm  of  re- 

ff  ligioti)  men  in  all  ages  have  been  fo  much 

.^  hapo&^d  on  hf  the  ridiculous  ftories  of  this 

>^.kiiid,  that  this  very  clrcumftance  will  be  ii 

.^  foil  proof  of  a  cheat,  and  fvifiicient  with  all 

^  men  of  fenfe,  not  only  to  make  them  rejeA 

5^.  ifae  fad,  but  even  rejeft  it  without  farther 

.^  examination.''    And  he  repeats  it  again,  thac 

it  (hould  '^  make  us  form  a  general  refolutioa 

^  sever  to  lend  any  attention  to  it,  with  what- 

f*  Tcvcr  fpecious  pretext  it  may  be  covered  f** 

'  He  here  undertakes  to  anfwer  for  all  men  of  fen fe^ 

fchatthcy^will  re)e£k  all  miracles  produced  in  proof 

X)f  religion  without  farther  examination :,  be* 

caofe-men  in  all  ages  have  been  much  inipofed 

.on  by  cidjculous  ftories  of  this  kind.    But  this 

.  ocitaioly  is  the  language,  not  of  reafon  and  good 

-JkxiSk^  which  will  difpofe  a  man  fairly  to  examiqe^ 

•  iiutof  the  moft  obftinate  prepofTefHon  and  pre* 

« jtidice^    No  kinds  of  hiftorical  fa£)s,  yvhether  of 

an  Qcdinary  or  extraordinary  nature,c^n  be  mcn« 

.  tioaed^  in  which  men  have  not  been  frequently 

.ioEii^led  upon«    But  this  is  no  juft  reafon  for 

jrejedtng  fuch  fads  at  once  without  examination  i 

and  the  man  that  would  do  fo,  inftead  of  proviqg 

Jus  fuperior  good  fenfe,  would  only  render  him* 

r.lclf. ridiculous.     That  there  have  been  many 

I'faliie  minu:les  will  be  readily  acknowledged  s  but 

iKhis  doth  not  prove  that  there  never  have  been 

anjL  true  ones*    It  ought  indeed  to  make  us  very 

^.  '-"*  Hame*s  PhiloTopliioJ  Eflays,  P..1849 195.  f  lh>  p*  204,^05. 
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lEXTBR  cautious,  and  to  examine  tniraclcscarcfHlIybefcJfc 

^*    ^ wc receiver hcff>i  but  is norcaibn a^aU^ or avery 

'  abTurd  one,  for  rcjefting  theni  all^at  once  without 

examination  atid  inquiry*     Thus  to  rejed  rhem 

^cto  only  be  Jurtified  upon  this  principle,  thlt'it 

•is  not*  poiliWe  there  Ihould  be  a  true  owfac/c 

-wrought  iiv  favbar  of  any  fyftem  of  rcHgidh. 

•But  by  what  medium  will  be* undertake  tof^ptoVc 

3this?    He  fccms^xprefly  to^admSe,  that  in^  other 

*alcs,  "  thcr<j  may  pbflibly  be-  miracles,  6t  vU 

-^^  oI4rfons  of  the  ufual  coutfc  of  nature,  of  focfi 

'V'  a  kiiid  as  to  ad Ai it  oF  proof  from  hamanrTc* 

,•'  ftimony  *  J"    This  conceffion-  \s  not  very  cbi** 

4ifteQt  with  what  he  had  laboured  ih  the  iirft 

*M:t  of  his  eflay  to  (hew,  with  regard  to  alicfti^ 

fades  in  general^  vi^^.  that  they  are  intapable  df 

4)eing  proved  by  any  teftimOny;    But*  now,-pi6- 

Vided  mirftcles  bo  not  produced  ia  proof  of  rtf- 

Jigion,  he  fccms  willing  to  allow,  that  thcy^maf 

-^fibly  admit  &f  fraaf  from  huftkm  teftUhmy. 

The  only  cafe  therefore  in  wW^h'thcy  arc/nevfct 

to-be  believed,  is-whetithcy-arc  prctendid  to 

be  Wrought  in  iavour  of  religioBu    Bat  inr  this 

tlefcems  to  have  both  the  reafon  of  the  things 

and  the  general  fehfeof  mankind  againft  him.  it 

i&  certainly  morereafonablcto  believe  a  nriracle) 

when  a  val  liable  end  can  be  afligaed  for  it,  than 

to  believe  it  when  we  cannot  difcem  any  hn-^ 

portant  end  to  be  anfwered  by  it  at  all.    And 

one  of  the  moft  valuable  ends  for  which  a  mir^^^ 

cic  can  be  fuppofcd  to  be  wrought  fceois  to  be 

••Hmnt'sPiiiIofi>iAical  Eflays,  p. ^03.  . 
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iW^  m  g!r*  ail'  atreftaHon  to  the  dmnt  Aii 
d^pcrfims  fern  td^in&radl  mankibtf  in  religious 
Mifhs  of  great  im^otr^nc^,  and  to  lead  them  iirl 
ite  iray  of  (ilwtldn.  Oat  iirthot  fccms  fbftrc- 
tfrocs-  to^  lay  *  might)?  ftrcfe  oAtttegrfhtifal  opi- 
oi<nl  and  COttinWft  feM'tifiints  6F  rriankrttd^- 
itaiKl  there  arc  few  nofldriS,  wHich,  By  hfeoyii 
ai*iioiirtegcmentj  huve  rtiote  gcneraHy  cbtarticcl 
to  4lV  naridfls^  and^^^is,  thaa  thi$,  tHat  there  hlaV6 
l«flf  rtihiaeleS'a^illy  t^rought  Oil  fotnc  ccca- 
fons,  efpecklly  in  maeft«rs^oF  reltgi^;  aiid  that 
flicf  ««  to  few  i«gard^'as  piroofif  bf  a  divine  td- 
lerpofiridiT.  This  K- a'p!4nci|ile  whicjl  fccms  td 
feaotfformabldtothc  natural  fttifc!  of  the  hnmati 

-  The  <)t)fiervatiotf  ht  makes  cdnijernitig  the 
tgrinSh  Em6ti&n*^<A\xztiiL  by  the  faffim  of 
^anmier  a/id  furprizBy  and  the  ftrOiig  propeni?ty 
Jiftrtv  ^  m  mmkind  w  ?i&^  extrdbfdtnarj  and  the 
m»n)4UHts,  proves  nothing,  agaihft  tliis  prihcitJle! 
¥ttffe')[yaffioti  of  t»^ttbder  am!  furpriire  was  ctt- 
fittttyinot  givifh  ufr'iA  vairt.  But'  fot^vcry  xvffd 
pQi^dl^,  ^d  ^  niay  be  ptefami^,  that  this  paf- 
fkftit  te  vrtiX  as  othetS)  may  be  dghtly  excrcifed 
nfkoif  p^o^er  objefitai  But  I  cannot  agree  with 
rMr^dtlemail,  th^t  men  ate  natarally  diibbfed 
mA^'HatXXhtA  td-bcIJeve  a  thin^  the  rather  for  ir^ 
\Slkt(^Mfe¥fy'd^fiird  and  miraculous,  cffpcciallj^ 
ta*mm&^  of  religidn.  They  may,  indeed,  and 
OfttridobtlkVeabftifditics;  but  they  Jicvcr  bc^ 
Ikve^Alrtliiig  rterdybecaufe  it  is  abfurd,  bat  be- 

'  •^  HaMe*8  Eflays,  MoraT  and  Political,  p.  307. 
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UTTERcaure,  taking  all  confiderations  together,  tfaey  da 
notlookuponictobeabfurd.  It  may  be  obferved 
by  the  way,  that  this  writer  here  makes  abfurd 
and  miraculous  to  be  terms  of  the  fame  ftgnifica^ 
tion,  whereas  they  are  very  different  ideas.  A 
miracle^  when  fuppofed  to  be  wrought  by  a 
power  adequate  to  the  effed,  and  for  excellent 
endSy  is  indeed  wonderful^  but  has  no  abfurdity 
in  it  at  all.  It  is  true,  there  have  often  been  very 
abfurd  things  recommended  to  popular  belief 
under  the  notion  of  miracles.  And  fuch  pre«- 
tended  miracles  have  been  received  without 
inuch  examination,  when  wrought  ia  favour  of 
the  eftablilbed  fuperftition..  But  even  real  mi* 
raclesare  received  with  difficulty,  when  they  are 
:wrought  in  oppodtion  to  itj  and  where  the 
influence  of  the  priefihood,  the  prejudices  of 
the  vulgar,  and  the  authority  of  the  magUlrate> 
are  on  the  other  itde:  Which  was  the  cafe  of 
Chriftianity  at  its  firft  appearance.  Confideriog 
the  nature  of  that  religiou^how  contrary  it  was 
to  the  prevailing  notions  and  preiudices  both 
of  Jews  and  Gentile fj  the  flridncfs  of  the  mo-^ 
rais  it  prefcribed,  the  fchemepf  falvation  throt^ 
a  crudflcd  Saviour  which  it  propoied,  the  mean-* 
nefs  of  the  inftruments  by  which  it  was  pr<^- 
S^tedi  and  the  numberlefs  diificulties  it  ha4  tp 
eiKTountcr  with;  the  miracles  wrought  in  at* 
teftatioQ  to  it  could  not  have  met  with  a  favour- 
able reception  in  the  world,  if  there  had  not 
been  the  moft  convincing  evidence  of  their  beio^ 
really  wrought.    The  jftrangcncfi  of  the  f^,- 

iuftead 
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Mr.  Hume.  ibi 

Inilead  of  producing  bcliefj  would  rather  havcLET^k 
mrned  to  its  difadvantage^  and  could  fcarcc  have  <    ^  * 
failed  being  dcfcfted  in  fuch  circusnftances,  if 
they  had  been  falfe. 

His  third  obfervation  is,  that  it  ^^  forms  a 
**  very  ftrong  prefumption  againft  all  fupcma?- 
^  tural  relations,  that  they  are  alwajrs  found 
^  chiefly  to  abound  among  ignorant  and  bar- 
^^  barous  nations;  or  if  a  civilized  people  have 
^  ever  given  admiffion  to  any  of  them,  they 
^  have  received  them  from  ignorant  and  bar- 
**  batons  anceftors  */'  But  no  prefumption 
can  be  drawn  from  this  to  the  prejudice  of 
CfsriftiJnrcy,  which  did  not  make  its  firft  ap^ 
pearance  in  an  ignorant  and  barbarous  age,  but 
-at  aturic  when  the  world  was  greatly  civilized, 
^d  in  nations  where  arts  and  learning  had  made 
a  very  great  progrefs.  And  it  muft  be  conRdered, 
that  It  had  not  only  their  inveterate  prejudices, 
^itttr  darling  paflions,  and  inclinations,  but  their 
pvttended  miracles  to  encounter  with ;  cxtra^ 
ordinary  fa£ts  received  from  their  anceftors^ 
wKo/'r4i^/^/V/^^/r/&/')»,asheexpreireth  it,  tmtB 
tAU  inviolable  Ssmdian  and  Autherity^  which 
iMayi' attends  antient  and  received  opinions. 
ViMf  fltdn^  atnd  icogent  therefore  muft  the  force 
i)f  fhe  evidence  in  behalf  of  the  Chrifttan  rcli* 
gion,  and  the  extraordinary  miraculous  fads 
Migned  to  fupport  it,  have  been,  which  in  the 
bands  of  fuch  mean  inftruments,  could  make  (b 
-igr<!at  aptogrefs  in  a  civilized  and  enlightened 
^agt)  and  proved  too  hard  for  the  religion  of  the 

^''   *.V Hume*!  Philofo^hiail Eflkyt,  p.  186,  tt?/ 
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WTTER empire;  which  bcfidcs  jts  being  intcrwpyeq 
with  the  civil  eAabli(hment^  had  the  prfic:fip-» 
cion  of  many  ages  to  plead,  and  was  &ppprtc4 
by  pretended  miracles,  prodigies  and  oracles} 
j^r.  Hume  is  pleafcd  to  tak^  notice  on  this  pc- 
caiton  of  the  management  of  that  cunping  yea* 
ppftor  Alexajider  *.  But  though  the  better  to 
carry  on  t^e  cheat,  he  iiad  laid  the  Ccene  among 
the  barbarcms!P^A^rg-^»/ia»i',  who  were  r^^oned 
%tnong  the  moft  ftupid  and  ignorant  of  the  hu^ 
ihan  race ;  and  not  only  put  in  pradice  all  thQ 
9):t$  of  impofture  (though  it  doth  not  aj^eac  that 
he  pretended  to  WQtk  miracles  among  the  people^ 
or  p^t  the  proof  of  his  authority  upon  them)  but 
had  procured  a  powerful  intereft  apiong  the  great 
to  fupport  him^  he  and  his  impoftures  foon  fun)^ 
into  oblivion,  and  fo  undoubtedly  would  Chri- 
fii^nity  too  h^vc  dope,  if  its  extraordinary  fad$ 
Had  no  bettet  foundatipn  in  tfuth  and  fa^  that) 
his  pretenfions  had. 

,  ^'  I  piay  add  (faith  he)  as  a  fourth  reafpo, 
^^  which  diminifhes  the  apthority  of  prodigies, 
f '  that  there  is  ao  teftimopy  for  any,  even  thofc 
f^  which  have  pot  bcpn  eiipprcfsly  dftefted,  thaf 
^-  i$  not  opppfed  by  an  in^nite  number  qf 
r!-  vi^itnefless  fp  that  not  only  the  miracle  de? 
*^  ftroys  thp  credit  of  the  teftimony,  but  evfn 
;*' .  the  Teftimdny  fieftroys  itl^lf/'  He  goes  iM 
JQ  obferve,  that  ^^  in  matter*  of  religion  what*- 
**  ever  is  different,  is  contrary:  Xhat  it  isim- 
^^  pgilible  that  all  tiiefe  di^er^^pt  teli^ioas  fhpHl4 

•   f  H^mc'd  PhikfopUcal  Eflavf,  p.  1 89.  180.  • 
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^'  be  cfiaUUh^d  on  a  iblid  foUndatidh:  ThakLETTER 
V  every  miFadt  )>rctt(id<3d  to4iav€ been  wrought  ^'^ 
^  ift  any  ot  ihefe  religions^as  it  is  deHgned  to 
^  dhblUh  chat  particular,  ^yftem^  has  the  fame 
**  fbrcc  to  overthrow  every  othfer  ryftem  i  and 
^  cenfeqaently  to  deftroy  the  credit  of  tho^ 
*5  miracks  oft  which  that  fyftcm  was  eftablifhed. 
*'  So  that  all  the  prodigies  of  different  religions 
^  arc  to  be  regarded  as  contrary  fads,  and  the 
"  evidences  of  thofc  prodigies  as  oppo/itc  cb 
*^  one  another  */'  This' writer  is  here  pieafcd 
to  confound  prodigies  and  miracles^  which 
oojght  to  be  dtftl6gui(hcd.  Many  things  that 
have  paflfed  under  the  notion  of  prodigies,  art: 
Very  far  frool  being  miracles  in  the  Arid  and 
{tfoper  icnre,  in  which  we  are  now  considering 
thetn.  And  if  we  fpeak  of  miracles  properly  fd 
^Ued^  the  fi}ppo(ition  he  here  goes  upon,  viz. 
that  all  religions  have  been  founded  upon  mira- 
des,  and  have  put  the  proof  of  their  authority 
iipan  them,  iis  manifeftly  falfe.  It  is  well  known^ 
chat  Mahomet  did  nor  pretend  to  eftabliih  his 
religion  by  miracles,  nor  indeed  can  it  be  proved 
that  any  fyftems  of  religion  had  any  tolerable 
pretisnfions  of  being  originally  founded  upon 
miracles^  but  the  Jewijh  and  the  ChTiJiian  5  and 
tbcfe,  though  in  fome  refpeds  diff'erent^  are  not 
s^ntfary^  but  mutualiy  fupport  each  otiier  i  the 
-former  being  introdu&ive  and  preparatory  to 
the  latter.  But  if  his  ruppoHtion  (hould  be  ad- 
oiiMed,  that  ail  religions  in  the  world  have  been 

^  Hune^s  Philofophical  Eflays^  p.  190, 191. 
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LEj^Tiiifouiuled  ypicm  the  credit:  of  miracles,  ic  is  hud 
'  ^*  to  compt^bend  the  fpti^e  of  hi$  Kafoning.  Bf 
vrhat  logic  doth  it  follow^  that  t)e€atirc  miraciea 
have  bfen  believed  by  maoXind-in  all  ages  atid 
nations  to  bav^  been  wrought .  in  proof  of  rcU^ 
gioxi,  therefore .  miracles  were  never  rcallj 
wrougiit  at  all  in  proof  of  religion,  nor  arc  they 
ever  to  be  believed  in  any  ikigle  inftance  i  With 
the  fame  force  it  may  be  vgued  that  becaufe  there 
have  been  and  are  many  oppofitc  fchemes  of  rc« 
ligion  in  the  world,  therefore  their  being  oppofire 
to  one  another  proves  that  they  are  all  falfe,  and 
that  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  true  religion  in  the 
world  at  alL  But  let  qs  fuppofe  never  fo  great 
a  number  of  fallhoods  oppofed  to  truth,  that 
oppofition  of  fal(hood  to  truth,  doth  not  make 
truth  to  be  the  le&  true,  or  deflroy  the  certainty 
and  evidence  of  it.  Suppofing  the  religions  to 
be  oppofitc^  and  that  miracles  are  laid  to  be 
wrought  in  atteilation  tothofeoppofitereligioo% 
it  may  indeed  be  fairly  concluded  that  they  caur 
not  be  all  true^  but  not,  that  none  of  them  is  fo. 
Our  author  himfelf  feeps  to  be  apprehcnHve  that 
this  might  be  looked  upon  as  a  fallacious  way  of 
reafpning.  "  This  argument  (laith  he)  may  ap- 
^^  pear  very  fubtileand  refined;  but  is  not  in  ro* 
^^  ality  different  from  the  reafoning  of  a  Judge^ 
^^  who  fuppofcs  that  the  credit  of  two  witnefies^ 
/<  maintaining  a  crime  againft  any  one  is  do- 
^  ftroyed  by  the  tcftimony  of  two  others,  wha 
^^  affirm  him  tQ  have  been  twQ  hundred  leagues 

''  diftant 


•  •'      Mr.  H  tr  Kf  E.  /        rbj^ 

^  4ifiaQt  at  thcXame  inftant  when  the.  crime  istcrrsji 
**  laid  to  have  been  committed  *.'*    This  gen-  ^  ^* 
tlcmaa  has  here  given  as  a  moft  extraordinary 
fpcdmen^  how  well  qualified  he  would  be  to 
determine  caufes.  If  he  fat  in  a  court  of  Judica^^ 
ture.     If  there  came  feveral  witneflcs  before 
him,  and  their  teftimony  was  oppofite  to  one 
another^  he  would  without  farther  examination 
re|c6k  them  all  at  once,  and  make  their  oppofition 
to  one  another  to  be  alone  a  proof  that  they  were 
all  falie,  and  none  of  them  to  be  depended  upon. 
Bat  it  hath  been  hitherto  thought  reafonable, 
when  teftimonies  are  oppofite,  to  weigh  and 
compare  thofe  teftimonies.  in  order  to  form  a 
premier  judgment  concerning  them.    In  the  cafe 
of  AlUn'Sj  which  is  the  cafe  the  author  here 
pots,  the  tefHmonies  do  not  always  deftroy  oi\e 
another*     A  juft  and  impartial  Judge  will  not 
immediately  rejed  the  teftimonies  on  both  fides 
without  examination,  becaufe  they  contradid 
one  another,  which  is  the  method  our  author 
fecms  here  to  recommend  as  reafonable,  but  will 
carefully  compare  them,  that  he  may  find  out  on 
which  fide  the  truth  lies,  and  which  of  the  teftimo- 
nies is  mofl  to  be  credited,and  will  give  his  judg- 
ment accordingly.    This  certainly  is  the  courfe 
which  right  reafon  prefcribeth  in  all  cafes  where 
there  is  an  oppofition  of  teftimony,  and  which 
kistobe  prefumed  this  gentleman  himfclf  would 
recommend  in  every  cafe,  but  where  the  caufeof 

«  H6iiie*i  Philpfophical  E%9,  p.  192. 
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KTTrercIigion  is  concerned.  For  hcTC,'iK)nvtthftafnd* 
^^  ing  an  his  pretcrrfions  to  freedom  of  thinkings 
his  prejudices  arc  fb  ftrong,  diathc  \%  for  pro* 
deeding  by  different  weights  and  ntcalurcs  from 
what  tic  and  all  mankind  would  judge  reafen* 
able  in  every  other  inftancc.  He  hath  (hewed 
hinifilf  fb  little  qualified  to  judge  impartially  in 
matters  of  this  nature,  that  l{>elrcvc  mtn  ^ffif^e^ 
to  ufe  his  own  phrafc,  will  lay  very  little  ilrcft 
©If  any  judgment  he  fhall  think  fit  to  pronounce 
in  this  caufc. 

*    The  only  part  of  Mr.  Hume's  EjQTay  on  Mira*' 
eles,  which  now  remaineth  to  be  confidercd,  is 
that  which  relatcth  to  fome  particular  accounts 
6f  miraculous  fads,  which  he  would  have  us 
bcllfcve  arc  as  well  or  better  attefted,than  thoft 
recorded  in  the  Gofpcls,  and  yet  arc  to  be  rejeded 
as  falfe  and  incredible.    The  iir(t  inftance  he 
inentioncth  is  that  of  the  Emperor  Vejpaftaft^ 
(Curing  a  blind  and  a  lame  man  at  AtexandriOy 
and  which  he  affirms  is  one  of  the  beft-attefted 
miracles  in  all  profane  Hiftory.    This  has  been 
lirged  by  almoft  every  Deiftical  writer  who  hath 
treated  of  Miracles :  And  how  little  it  is  to  the 
purpofc  in  theprefentcontrovctfy  hath  been  often 
ihcwn-    Not  to  repeat  what  Mr.  Adams  hath 
well  urged  concerning  it,  it  may  be  fuflicient  to 
obfcrve,  that  it  appearcth  from  rhe  accounts  given 
us  by  the  hiftorians  who  mention  it  *,  that  the 
dcfign  of  thcfc  miracles  was  to  give  weight  to 
(he  authority  of  Vefp^ifii^n^  newly  made  Emperor 

t  Tacit.  (lift.  lib.  ^.  cap.  8.    Sueton.  in  Verpaf.  cap.  8. 


i:^  ^cgtm  mttt  and  the  vm*  9f4  to  tnfiicf  ^tMTju 
believed  tjiat  ibAt  iw  tkMitkm  ;io  ^  taiptml  I 
^<y9c  was  approved  by  thfi  g<M&    I  \^m^ 

in  any  ca/fs  of  tHis  J|»lnd  t^e  is'^rcAt  gfpnad  >(» 

vould  be  fo  prefamptuousas  t»  m%keC90  ntCCOW 
a  rcratiqjr  ioto  the  twk  9f  A))iw;i«l,  in  which 

the  ioMceAs  of  the  <}ie«r,  »fxi  Che  wthostcf  of 
9  Bit^bry  EmpcioTi  w«n;  ili>:  of ^'b^  fowscsptd, 

^nd  if,  ^  thjs  writer  obfcfvfs  ffora  TiKffHfi 

(onje  who  w/ei¥  pr^rcnccootiniii^d  to«lat<  (hf  (^ 
fa^  even  %itfx  Ve(p4fi49  And  hi$  famiijf  v«(er« 
^  ioflgf r  IP  pofielUoB  of  the  Mnpif«  i  '%  doth 
aot  appear,  that  the  pcr&)Os  referred  to  W<r«iii$:h 
^  had  b^n  iii  the  fecKt  ^f  the  managcnMntv 
jwhinh  peebably  Jay  in  fcv  haedis  i  or  if  th<iy  were, 
it  is  aot  to  be  woxidcr'd  at  thftt  th^y  (houjd  iftcr> 
wards  be  unwilling  to  owa  the  part  they-.had  iti 
this  affair  j  (ipeciaiy  fiqce  no  iQ4thQd«  were  Inad^ 

fife  of  to  oblige  them  to  difcovcr  tile  ftiwl,  - 
•  The  Bc*t  iqftaocc  h?  produeeth  \%  thr  »»ira- 
^c  pretended  to  have  bef  n  wrr^ght  at  Sar^offa, 
^d  mentioned  by  Cardinal  2)<f  Retfit"*"^  hjr 
Mr.  Hut»e\  own  apcount  did  not  believe  Jt, 
But  ccttainly  a  wanroHft  have  his  head  very  oddly 
sqracd  CO  attempt  to  draw  a- parallel  between  thje 
joiraclcs  of  out  Saviour  and  hi«  Apo(llc^,  and  t^V 
lacl^  pretended  to  have  been  wrought  in  » 
psmitry  where  the  In^nHition  is  .eftabUibedi 
wiicre  the  influence  an$  interelU  of  the  P|ieAs» 
ih?  fupetftitioDS  and  prejudices  of  th^  People,  and 

the 
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KttiRthc  autliority  of  the  civil  Magiftratc,  arc  all  com* 
bined  to  fupport  the  credit  of  thofe  miracles,  and 
where  it  would  be  extritmcly  dangerous  to  make 
a  firi&  enquiry  into  the  truth  of  them :  and  even 
the  expreffing  the  leaft  doubt  concerning  them 
might  expofe  a  man  to  the  moft  terrible  of  all 
evils  and  fufFerings. 

But  that  whichMni/nr^v^  feems  to  lay  the  great- 
eft  ftrefs  upon,  and  on  which  he  enlarges  for  fome 
Eages  together,  is,  the  miracles  reported  to  hare 
ecn  wrought  at  the  tomb  of  the  Abbe  de  Taris. 
Having  obferved  thatinthe/?^nif^//^^x  M^taclei 
de  fAbb^de  ^aris^thcvc  is  a  parallel  run  betweeri 
the  miracles  of  ourSaviour,  and  thofe  of  theAbb^^ 
he  pronounces,  that  **  if  the  infpired  writers  were 
**  to  be  conftdered  merely  as  human  tcO:imony^ 
**  the  French  author  is  very  moderate  in  his 
<*  comparifon,  fince  he  might  with  fome  appear- 
**  ance  of  reafon  pretend,  that  the  ^anfenift 
^^  miracles  much  furpafs  the  others  in  credit  and 
**  authority*/' 

This  has  been  of  late  a  favourite  topic  with 
the  Deifts*  Great  triumphs  have  been  raifed  upoa 
it,  as  if  it  were  alone  fufficicnttodeftroy  the  cre- 
dit of  the  miraculous  fa£ts  recorded  in  the  New 
Tcftamcnt.  I  (hall  therefore  make  fome  obier- 
various  upon  it,  though  in  doing  fo  I  Ihall  be 
obliged  to  take  notice  of  feveral  things  which 
Mr.  Adams  hath  already  obferved  \d  his  judt- 
tious  reflections  upon  this  fulled:,  in  his  anfwtr 

^  Hoine*!  Philofophical  Ellays,  p.  196, 


Mr^  Hume.  X09 

to  Mr.  Hume\  Eflay  on  Miracles,  from  page  6^;uvrn^ 
to  page  78.  ^ 

The  account  Mr.  Hume  pretends  to  give  of 
this  whole  affair  is  very  anfair  and  diitngenuons^ 
and  is  abfolurely  unworthy  of  any  man  that 
makes  pretcnfions  to  a  free  and  impartial  ca« 
quiry. 

He  pofitively  aflerts,  that  the  miraculous  fads 
were  fo  ilrongly  proved,  that  the  Molinifis  oc 
Jefuits  were  never  able  diftindly  to  refute  or  de- 
ted  tbem :  And  that  they  could  not  deny  thd 
trath  of  the  fads»  but  afcribed  them  to  witch* 
craft  and  the  devil.  And  yet  certain  it  is^  that 
the  Jefuits  or  Molinifts  did.  deny  many  of  tho^ 
fad^  to  be  true  as  the  Janfenijis  related  themi 
ttiat  thry  afierted  them  to  be  falfe,  and  plainly 
proved  feveral  of  them  to.be  io.  Particularly 
the  Archbilbop  of  Sens  diftindly  inftded  upon. 
cw^nty-twoof  thofc  ((retendjed  noiraculous  fads, 
all  which  he  charged  as  owing  to  falfhood  and 
Impoftore. 

.  He  fatther  obfetves,  that  twenty-two  of  the 
Curez  or  Redors  of  Vatis  prcffcd  the  Arch*^ 
bUbop  of  P^m  to  examine  thofc  miracles^  and 
^^c^ttA  them  to  be  known  to  the  whole  world. 
But  he  knew,  or  might  have  known,  that  fome 
of  Itbofo  very. miracles  which  thofe  gentlemen: 
4cfited  miglu  be  particularly  inquired  into,  and 
^pihich  they  reprcfented  as  undeniably  true  and 
ccruMo,  y^cre  afterwards  examined,  and  the  per- 
jury of  the  principal  .witneflcs  plainly  dctcdcd^*/ 

;,,  *  Sec  Mr.  Det  Voeuz's  Critiqjie  General^  p.  242,  24 J. 

1  the 
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UTTBRbeen  folidJy  anfwcrcd  by  Mr.©^x  Vauex^  a  very 
ingenious  and  judicious  author^  who  had  him- 
felf  been  bred  up  among  the  Janfeniftsy  and  was 
at  Tarts  part  of  the  time  that  this  fcenc  was 
.  carrying  on.  See  hisLeftres  fur  Us  Miracles,  pub- 
lifhed  in  173 f,  and  hisCritique Ginerale  du  Hvre 
ieMr.  de  Mantgeran^  in  1741.  See  alfo  what 
relates  to  this  fubjed  in  the  ipth  and  20thToaics 
of  the  Bibliotheque  Raifonnee. 

There  never  was  perhaps  a  book  written  with 
a  greater  air  of  alTurance  and  confidence,  than  that 
of  Mr.  de  Mantgeron.  He  intitles  it.  The  Truth 
of  the  Miracles  wrought  by  the  inter cejfton  of 
M.  de  Tar  is  and  other  Appellants  ^  demonfirated 
^gainjl  M.  theArchbiJhop  of^ens.  It  was  natural 
therefore  to  expeft,  that  he  would  have  at- 
tempted to  juftify  all  thofe  miracles  which  that 
.prelate  had  attacked^  But  of  twepty-t wo  wiiich 
.are  diftindly  iniifted  upon  t^y  the  Archbilhbp^ 
there  are  feventeen  which  Mr.  deMontgermi  does 
not  meddle  with.  He  hath  paflfcd  by  thofe  of 
them  againft  which  the  ftrongeft  charges  of  falfc* 
iiood  and  impofture  lay.  Five  of  the.  miracles 
attacked  by  the  ArchbKhop,  he  takes  pains  to 
juftify, to  which  he  has  added  four  more  which 
that  Prelate  had  not  diftindly  confidered.  Mr. 
iDes  VbeuXy  who  has  examined  this  work  of 
Mr.  deMontgeron  with  great  care  and  judgment, 
hath  plainly  ihewn  that  there  are  every- where  to 
be  difcovered  in  it  marks  of  the  ftrongeft  prepof- 
fefCon  *•  Carried  away  by  the  power  of  his  pre- 

^  The  c]iara£ter  of  Mr.  de  Montgeron  is  wdl  reprefimted  by 
Mr.  Adami  in  his  anfwer  to  Httme»  p.  74,  75. 

j  udicc> 
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to  which  he  was  greatly  attachecl>hc  has  in  fcvccal^  .^ 

,  ]nftanccs4irguiied  and  mifrcprefentcd  fads  in  a 
.manner  which  cannot  be  excufed  or  vindicated. 
Thclaft  mentioned  •author  has  charged  him  wirh 
faults  not  merely  of  inadvertency  •  but  with  di- 
icCt  falflfications  dcHgned  to  impofe  upon  the 
public.  See  the  fixth  letter  of  his  Critique  Ge^ 
nerale,  page  208,  ct  fcq*  Mr.  Hume  has  taken 

.  care  not  to  give  his  reader  the  lead  hint  of  any 

r  thing  of  this  nature. 

.  -  The  remarks  which  have  been  now  made  may 
help  us  to  judge  of  Mr.  Humes  conduft  in  his 

^.TOanagcment  of  this  fubjeft. 

I  (hall  now  proceed  to  make  fome  obfcrvatt- 
ons  uppn  the  remarkable  differences  there  are 
between  the  miracles  recorded  in  the  gofpels^ 

.  .aiidthpfc  afcribed  to  the  Abbe  de7ariSy  by  confi- 

<ieiiog  which  it  will  appear  that  no  argument  can 

be  juilly  drawn  from  the  latter  to  difcredit  the 

^former^or  to  invalidate  the  proof  produced  for 

them.      •• 

I..  One  obfcrvation  of  no  fmall  weight  is  this. 

At  the  time  when  the  miracles  of  the  Abbe  de 

!j^^is  firft  appeared,  there  was  a  ftrong  and  nu- 

inerous  party  {nJFrance,  and  which  was  under 

;..the  conduA  of  very  able  and  learned  men,  w.ho 
,werc  ftrongly  prcpofieflcd  in  favour  of  thatcaufc 
tWhich  thofe  miracles  fecmcd  to  be  intended  to 
Support*  And  it  might  naturally  be  cxpcdcd, 
thacthcfc  would  ufc  all  their  interefts  and  influ- 
-    Vol.  II.  .1  <ncc 
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i-ETTiRcncc  for  ikuidtaintDg  aad  ifxeading  the  credit  €£ 
^'  them  among  the  people.  And  \o  it  a^ually 
happened.  The  firft  ramoitts  of  thefe  miracles 
were  eagerly  T4i4  hoM  oo  i  god  they  were  cried 
Ap  «s  real  and  certam  miracles,  and  as  giving  a 
clear  dectfioQ  of  Heaven  on  the  fideof  the  appel- 
lants, even  before  there  was  any  regular  proof  fo 
much  as  prcteadcd  to  be  given  for  them  ^«  Ta 
which  it  may  he  addc(f,  that  the  beginning  of 
this  whole  ^flPair  w>s  at  a  very  promifing  cob- 
yundure,  viz^.  when  the  Caidinai  de  Rnulks 
was  a[rchbi(hpp  oi^^risy  who,  whatever  may 
be  faid  of  his  capacity  and  integrity,  which  Mr. 
/jTi/^^  highly  extols,  was  well  known  to  be  greatly 
inclined  to  favour  the  caufe  of  the  appellants. 
It  was  therefore  a  Htuation  of  things  very  ^ivmir- 
able  to  the  credit  of  thofe  miracles,  that  tfacy 
iirft  appeared  under  his  ad  mi  niO  ration,  and  were 
tried  before  his  officials.  And  though  the  £ic* 
ceeding  arcbbifliop  was  no  friend  to  the  y^Vffe^ 
-niftsy  yet  when  once  the  credit  of  thofe  miraetes 
was  in  fomc  mcafure  e(lablilhed|  and  thqr  had 
got  the  pdpular  vogue  on  their  fide^  the  afiatr 
was  more  eaftly  carried  on.  But  at  the  firft  v^ 
pearancc  of  Chriftianity,  the  circumflances  of 
things  were  entirely  diflPcrent.  There  were  in- 
deed parties  among  the  JtwSy  the  moft  power- 
ful of  whidi  were  thcThari/tes  and  the  Saidgee^s, 
bcHdes  the  prieds  and  rulers  of  the  ^^wSy  and 
the  Sanhedrim  or  great  council  of  the  nation. 
But  not  one  of  theic  afforded  the  leaft  couote- 

•  *Scc  Cric.  Gen.  Lcttrt  vi. 

nance 


-  UMiee  to  tfa<  firfl. wkitcflcs  and  publlQieMof  th«  tttrtx 
CfariftitnrdigioQv  Oor  Lord,  far  from  addtAing  '^ 
iiMa£:]f  CO  any  .party,  ffc«ly  declared  againft  what 
was  vtoiik  ia  every  ooe  of  th^oi!  He  oppofed 
tiME  diftittguUhiiig  tenets  of  the  Saikcees^  the 
tOMiitioDSi  (aporftitions,  and  hypocrify  of  the 
iPiuati/efS^Mid  the  pre)udiees  of  the  vuJgan 

•-Chriftiaoity  proceeded  upon,  a  principle  dire^ly 

:  €omxuf  to  that  in  which  all  parties  among  the 
^€fwi  were  agreed,  ^i£.  upon  the  do^rinc  of  t 
ilicittial  kiagdk>ai,an4  a faffering  Mefliah.  And 
tficofidkigly  all  the  different  ieds  and  parties,  all 
die  powers 'Civil  and  ecclcnaftical,  united  their 
Httcwfti  aiul  endeavours  to  oppofe  and  fupprcis 
ir»  Wiiatover  fu(pidon  therefore  might  be  ca- 
jttrtaiaed  with  regard  to  the  miracles  faid  to  ha?e 
iMcp'.wtQaght  at  thetomb  of  the  Abb6  ^le  Parii^ 
vfalch  had  a*  ftroag  party  from  the  beginning 
piepflKd  ti>  receive  and  fupporc  them  j  no  fucti 
£iijpicioo  can  leafoaably  be  admitted  as  to  the 
tPtthand  Tcalityof  the  extraordinary  fa£ts  where* 
faf  Cbriftianity  was  attefted,  which,  as  the  ca(e 
liTAs  ciicunoilaaced,  could  fcarce  poiTibly  have 
made  theii:  way  in  the  manner  they  did,  or  have 

'  clcaped;  detedion^  if  they  had  not  been  true. 
:.  iL  Another  confideration,  which  (hews  a  rc«« 
ttarfcabte  difference  between  the  miracles  re* 
coTidod  to  have  been  wrought  by  purSaviour  and 

.  Jkns  apoilles,  and  thofe  afcribcd  to  the  Abbe  de 
9*»^t  is  this :  That  the  former  carry  plain  cha- 
ladcss  of  a  divine  interpofition,  and  a  fuperna* 
tural  power,  and  the  latter,  even  taking  their  own 
M   ^  la  account 
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LETTEit account  of  them^do  not  appear  to  be  evidently 

^  ^  mii;aculotis,  they  may  be  accouaced  for  wiehoue 

"^^^  jfuppo.fiqg  any  thing  properly  fuperoatural  in  the 

cafe.     Our  Lojrd  Jefus  Chrift  not  only  healed  aU 

manner  of  difeafes,  but  he  raifed  the  dead.    He  ^ 

xomtnanded  the  winds  and  the  feas,  and  they 

obeyed  him :  He  fearched  the  hearts,  and  knew 

ihe  thoughts  of  men  :  He  gave  many  cxpreis  and 

circumftantial  predidions  of  future  contingent- 

cics,  both  relating  to  his  own  fufferings  and 

id^athy.  and  to  his  confequent  refurredion  .and 

exaltation,  and  relating  to  the  calamities  that 

Ihould  come  upon  tlie  ^ews^  the  deftrodion  of 

"Jerufalem  and  the  temple,  and  the  wonderfal  pror 

pagation  and  cdablifhment  of  his  church  and 

kingdom  in  the  world,  which  it  was  impoiEblc 

for  any  man,  judging  by  therules of  human  pro? 

bability,  to  forcfce.    He  not  only  performed  the 

n>o(l  wonderful  works  himfelf,  but  he  imparted 

the  fame  miraculous  powers  to  his'diiciples^  and 

.poured  forth  upon  them  the  extraordinary  gifts 

of  the  Holy  Ghoft,as  he  had  promifed  and  fbrc- 

told  i  gifts  of  the  moft  admirable  nature^  which 

were  never  parallcl'd  before  nor  fince,  and  which 

were  peculiarly  fitted  for  fpreading  and  propa* 

gating  the  Chriftian  religion.  Wicn  regard  to  the/c 

^nd  other  things  which  might  be  mentioned,  00 

man  has  ever  pretended  to  draw  a  comparifon  be* 

twccn  the  miracles  afcribcd  to  tiie  Abb6 deTaris^ 

and  t  hofe  of  our  Saviour.     And  accordingly  one 

£>(  the  moft  zealous  and  able  advocates  fof  the 

former,  M.  Le  Gros  exprefsly  acknowlcgetb^ 

chat 
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that  Acre  is  an  infinite  difference  Between  themXzTT%ji 
and  declares  that  htwil/nev£r  forget  thatdiffe-  ^  J^ 
Tcnce.    The  only  inlftancc  in  which  a  parallel  is 
pretended  to  be  drawn,  is  with  regard  to.mira- 
C0I6US  cures;,  wHich  alone  conHdercd  are  the 
moft  uncertain  and  equivocal  of  all  miracles* 
Difeafes  have  dften  been  furprizingly  cured  with- 
out any  thing  that  can  be  properly  called  mira- 
ctifous  in  the  cafe.     Wonderful  has  been  the 
cffed  of  medicines  adminiftred  in  certain  circum-^ 
(lances:  And  fome  maladies,  after  having  long 
refitted  all  the  art  and  power  of  remedies,  have. 
gone  ofF  of  themfelves  by  the  force  of  nature, 
or  by  (bme  furprizing  and  unexpeded  turn,  in 
a  fltianntr  that  cannot  be  diftindly  explained;. 
yet  it  may  be  obfcrved,  that  there  were  feveral. 
drcumftances  attending  the  miraculous  cures 
wrought  by  our  Saviour  and  his  apoftles,  which 
plainly  (hewed  them  to  be  divine.     The  cVres 
were  wrought  in  an  inftant  by  a  commanding 
word.    The  blind,  the  lame,  thofe  that  laboured 

• 

under  the  moft  obftinate  and  inveterate  difeafcs 
found  themfelves  immediately  reftored  at  once 
with  an  Almighty  facility.  If  there  had  been 
only  a  few  inftaucesof  this  kind,  it  might  poflibly 
haye  been  attributed  to  fome  odd  accident,  or. 
hidden  caufe,  which  could  not  be  accounted 
for.  But  the  inftances  of  fuch  complete  and 
ioftantaneotts  cures  wrought  by  our  Saviour 
were  very  numerous.  They  extended  to  all 
manner  of  difeafcs,  and  to  all  perfons  without 
exception  who  applied  to  him.    Yea,  he  cured 

I  3  fomc 
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t£f  TrRfbmc  that  did  not  apply  to  him,  who  did  not 
^  ,kiiow  him,  or  who  were  his  enemies^  and*  had 
no  c^tped^ation  of  a  cure,  ia  which  cai!es  it  could 
not  be  pretended  that  imagination  had  any  (hare. 
In  all  thefe  rc/pe£is  there  was  a  remarkable  di^* 
fbrence  between  the  miraculous  pires  wrought 
by  oLif  Siviour,  andthofc  pretended  to  have  been: 
wrought  at  the  tomb  of  the  Abbe  de  ^aris^    Se- 
veral of  the  moft  boafted  cures,  and  which  were. 
pretended  to  have  been  fudden  and  perfected  at^ 
once,  appear  from  their  own  accounts  to  have 
been  carried  on  by  flow  degrees,  and  therefore 
might  have  been  brought  about  in  a  natural  way. 
Some  of  thefe  cures  were  days,  weelcs,  and 
even  months  before  they  were  perfected.    Ona 
nine  days  devotion  followed  another,  and  they 
were  fufFercd  to  languifh  and  continue  praying. 
and  fupplicating  for  a  confiderablc  time  together; 
and  ^  the  curchappened,  and  the  diftempercamc- 
to  t  crifis  during  the  courfe  of  their  long  ai^ 
tendance,  and  whilft  they  were  continuing  their 
devotions,  this  pafled  for  a  miraculous  cure, 
tlibugh  it  might  well  be  done  without  any  mi- 
racle at  all.     Efpecially  as  fcveral  of  thofc  per- 
sons continued  to  be  taking  remedies,  even  wbilft^ 
f hey  were  attending  at  the  tomb.    It  is  manifcft 
•from  the  relations  publifhcd  by  themfclves,  that 
'  vith  f egard  to  feveral  of  thofc  who  were  pre- 
tended to  be  niiraculoufly  cured,  their  maladies^ 
had  already  begun  to  abate,  and  they  had  foui>d- 
Confiderable  eafc  and  relief  in  a  natural  way  be-- 
fpfe  ?hcy  cgmc  to  th?  (Offitx  «  all.    And  fomc 
'     •  Of 
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<^f  rhem  fccm  by  the  force  of  their  imagination lxxtSj^ 
io  have  believed  themfclvcs  cured,  when  they  ^^ 
were  not  fo,  or  to  have  taken  a  tcn^porary  re- 
lief for  an  abfolme  cure.  Several  oi  the  cures,* 
ihc  accounts  of  which  were  publifhcd  with  great 
pomp,  could  not  with  any  propticty  be  faid  to 
%ivt  been  perfeded  at  all  s  fince  the  petfons  iaid 
to  hive  b^en  cured  ftiil  continued  infirm,  and 
had  i-^turns  oftlieir  former  difordcrs.  Thiscact 
fcarce  b^  fuppofed,  if  the  cures  had  been  reall/ 
miraculous,  and  owing  to  an  extraotdiilary  ex- 
Ci^tion  of  the  power  of  God,  who  would  ixqt 
have  left  his  own  work  impcrfcd.  Sec  all  thcfe 
things  fully  proved  by  many  inftances  in  U.,iUs 
VoiUx^s  letters  7«r  les  Miracles  \  particularly  in 
the  fifth  of  thofe  letters. 

To  all  Which  it  may  be  added,  that  of  the  vaft 
numbers  who  came  to  the  tomb  to  be  cured, 
4nd  who  had  recoutfe  to  the  Abbe's  ihtcrccf- 
fion,  there  were  but  few  on  whom  the  curc^ 
were  wrdught,  in  comparifon  of  thofe  who 
found  no  benefit  at  all,  though  they  applied  to 
him  with  the  utthoft  devotion,  and  continued 
to  do  fo  for  a  long  time  together.  And  indeed 
cotiiidering  how  many  there  were  that  applied 
for  help  and  cure,  and  how  much  th(iy  wetd 
^prepofTcfled  with  the  notions  countenanccid  ia 
the  Romijh  church,  of  the  powder  of  departed 
Saints,  of  the  previlency  of  their  inrei'ccllioii, 
arid  the  efficacy  of  their  relics,  atid  t6  wh^t  ^ 
height  their  ia>agination  Vas  raifed  by  theu:  pti- 
judicci  ui  favour  of  the  appellants^  by  the  higH 

I  4.  opinioa 
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tETTERopinion  tbcy  had  of  the  Abbe '5  cxtnord'ttrnj 
^*'     fan£lity,  by  the  rumours  of  miracles  daily  fprcad 
and  propagated^  and  by  the.  vaft  crowds  which 
attended  .at  tlie  tomb,  it  would  have;  been  rcaliy. 
a  wonder^  if  amongft  the  multitude  that  caoHS 
for  cure,  there  had  not  been  feveral  who  found 
thcmfelves  greatly  relieved.     The  advocates  foe 
the  miracles  mightily  extol  the  extraordinary 
faith  and  confidence  the  fick  perfons  had  in  the 
intcrccffion  of  the  blcflfcd  Deacon,  as  they  call 
him.    And  the  force  of  their  imagination  when 
carried  to  fp  extraordinary  a  pitch,  might  in 
fome  particular  cafes  produce  gteat  effe^s.  Man^. 
wonderful  inPances  10  this  purpofe  have  bcca 
obfcrvcd  and  recorded  by  theablcft  phyficiansi 
by  which  it  appears  what  a  mighty  influence  imai 
gination,    accompanied   with   lirong   paflions, 
hath  often  had  upon  human  bodies,  efpeciallf 
in  the  cure  of  difeafes.   it  hath  often  done  more 
in  a  ihort  time  this  way,  than  a  long  courfc  of 
medicines  have  been  able  to  accompiifh.    It  is 
not  therefore  to  be  much  wondered  at,  that  as 
the  cafe  was  circumflanccd,  amidQ  fuch  a  mul- 
titude of  perfons  fome  furpri?ing  cures  were 
wrought.     But  it  could  not  be  expcded  that 
the  effeft  would  be  conftant  and  uniform     If 
it  anfwcrcd  in  fome  inftances,  it  wpuld  fail  in 
many  more.     And  accordingly  fo  it  was  with 
regard  to  thefe  pretended  miraculous  cures.  And 
}f  this  had  been  the  cafe  in  the  extraordinary, 
cures  wrought  by  our  Saviour^   there  would 
Wc  been  ground  of  fufpicion,  thv  wiiat  Tpmc. 

have 
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have  altegcd  might  poffibly  ha\'c  beenttue,  thatLETTBit 
his  miracles  owed  their  force,  not  to  any  fu-^J^^ 
pcmataral  energy,  but  to  the  power  of  icnagi* 
nation*  But  taking  thefe  miracles  as  they  are 
recorded  in  the  gofpels,  it  is  manifcft  that  therq 
can  be  no  juft  ground  for  fuch  a  pretence.  They 
exhibit  evident  proofs  of  a  divine  interpofition^ 
which  cannot  be  faid  of  thefe  reported  to  have 
been  wrought  at  the  Abbc*$  tomb.  M.  de  Mont- 
geronj  in  his  book  dedicated  to  the  King,  pub- 
lifhed  an  account  of  eight  or  nine  cures.  And  it 
is  to  be  fuppofed,  that  he  fixed  upon  thofe  which^ 
he  thought,  had  the  appearance  of  being  moft 
fignally  miraculous.  And  yet  the  very  firft  of  thefe 
miracles,  vi»,  that  affirmed  to  have  been  wrought 
xxfon^on  AlphmJode'PaUciOy  appeareth plainly 
by  caking  the  whol^  of  the  relation,  as  M.  Montr 
germ  him£eif  hath  given  it,  to  have  had  no* 
thing  in  it  properly  miraculous,  as  Mr.  Adams 
hath  clearly  (hewn  ^.  And  with  regard  both  to 
that  and  the  other  eight  miracles  fo  pompoufly 
difplaycd  by  M.  deMontgerany  M,  ^es  Voeux 
has  very  iagenioufly  and  judicioufly,  after  a  di* 
ftin^):  examination  of  each  of  them,  made  it  ap- 
pear that  they  might  have  been  wrought  with- 
out fuppofing  any  miraculous  or  fupernatural  in* 
terpofition  at  ail.  See  the  laft  letter  of  his  Cri- 
tique Generate. 

IIL  Another  conHdcration,  which  (hews  the 
great  diifi:rence  there  is  between  the  miracles 
wroiigiic  at  the  firfl  eftablifhment  of  Chriftianity, 

*  Aiafi^^t  tj^y,  in  imfwer  to  H we,  p.  76,  77. 

and 
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(iTtiA^ncPthcirc  laid  tdhftve  been  wfougbt  at  the  X6tti6 
^^^j  of  the  Abbe  de  PariSy  a£id  that  no  argumcni!  cari 
rcafi>nably  be  brought  from  the  latter  to  the  pr<h 
}udicc  of  the  former,  is  taken  ffom  the  n'vany 
ibf^icioQS  circumHanCes  attending  the  latter, 
from  which  the  fotmer  v^rere  entirely  free.  Ghrift's 
mirades  M^^re  wrought,  in  a  grave!  Md  decent^ 
ki  i  gjeat  but  fi^plo  manner,  htt6xA\tx^  ont 
ftnt  df  G^,  without  any  abflird  or  ridiculous 
ceretndllies,  or  fape#(liti6usob^ervabccs.  But  tht 
ttlraeks  of  the  Abb^  diTaris  wer*  attdndei 
^»\i^  dircumAanci^s  fbat  had  all  ikit  m«i\A  6f  (u- 
petditiony  and  \i^hich  kttacd  de%ned  atnl  ^cd 
to  fijlike  the  l(A;igii^tion.  The  earth  of  bii 
tomb  was  often  ni^dc  ufe  6f,  i>t  ^c  wit4f6  of 
the  W(;li  (>f  his  houfe.  The  nine  day^  devotion 
was  (k)nftdntly  ofcd,  and  frequently  fepeited 
again^  and'  again  by  the  (ame  persons  j  a  cere^ 
mcmy  derived  originally  from  tht  Pagar^s^r  and 
IBlilch  hith  hiCtk  condemned  aS^  fuperftitious  by 
fyme  eminent  divine  6f  the  Ri^mijb  church  f. 
Another  circtimftanc^  t6  be  obferVid  with  rc- 
lafidn  to  ChtifiTs  miracles,  is  tkist,  as  hith  been 
atfeid)^  hinted^  they  t^ere  ndt  (k>Iy  perfeaed 
at!  onc^^  but  the  peribns  found  themielves  healed 
and  rifftored  without  trouble  or  difficulty.  But 
in  the  cafe  of  the  cures  affirmed  to  have  been 
wrought  at  the  Abbe's  tomb,  it  appeaf  cth  ffom 
their  own  accounts,  not  only  that  they  were 
gradual  and  fl()w,  but  that  the  perfonS  on  whom 
thefe  cures  Were  Wroughr,  frequently  fnfiered 

f  L«Ctre»fttr  Its  Mifadee,  p.  ajfi,  2^9.  ^6,  ^}7< 
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the  flioft  g|i<voil6  and  exceffiVc  pains  abd  tar>  letter* 
mcsts^  and  which  thejr  thcmfelfcs  rcprdfitut  td  ^  ^ 
have  lieen  gpeyet  ehan  evdr  they  had  fdt  bc^  ^'^^ 
iatz^  ot  were  able  to  cxprefif  atad  the(c  pa&is 
Qf(cQ  ecatiattcd  for  feverai  days  td^heit  m  the 
vKoekA  pztrMfiity  4^  To  whk&  nny  be  added 
tbe/yiokiic  agkaiions  atul  ednvalicons,  which 
bccjuiKV  fo  ttfual  on  tbefe  occaiions^  that  tbe;^ 
came  at  lengrh  to  be  regarded  as  fymptoms  df 
the  miraculoas  cures;  though  they  cottld  not 
bt  properly  riegarded  in  this  view,  itnce  many 
di  thofe  who  had  thofe  conv&Htons  fcmnd  irb 
relref  ia  their  maladies^  and  eten  grew  worfe 
:tliaii  l^eforc.  They  were  frcqueiidy  attended 
with  ftrange  icontocnons,  ibibctimes  frightfhiy 
jfometiaaesiidicaloiMy  and  fonictimcs  inconfi(l:ent 
with  the  rptes  of  niodefty  and  decency  ||..  And 
accordingly,  t bey  have  been  comfecnned  by  fo^ve 
bf the  nioft  emincflt  ^^j^9^  divmes.  tn  173^ 
there  wa$  fHiblilhed  at  Fatis  a  remarkable  [ikicey 

incitutcil^ 

'■    X  Lcitra  fur  les  NCrades,  p.  539,  itfeq. 

'  I  Some  :of  thofe  that  were  Msed  with  thefe  eonTutfibas,  or 
]^)yh^Ad  to  bd  fo,  were  guilty  of  the  moft  exti^vagamt  foltici« 
Tlper  pitiohM  to  prophecy*  and  ottered  fWeral  pfedtaioni, 
Mkb  tife  ev%nt  fdon  proved  to  be  £ilfitf.    One  of  them  went  (ai 
fir^u  to  foretel  that  the  chtirch'yard  of  ^/.  Mid^ti^  which  hact 
been  foot  by  tbfc  Kidg'i  ohldr,  fliould  be  opened,  and  that  M.  ^ 
,P«r^«  (bottUi  appbar  in  thechurdi>in  the  prefence  of  great  ikaili* 
faefs  of  peopfe  on  t^  firft  of  Aftir  fbUowing.     See  ttii5  aild  othei' 
*ltffearleable  things  relating  to  thefe  convolfions  in  VL  Vtm§€r 
,T^aii0  dehrVerh^de  la  Religion  Chretienne,  SeA.y.  chap.  2  a*^ 
'23.    And  tfaeic  CHUiot  bb  a  greater  proof  of  thd  power  ct 
M.  it  Mmigir9n^%  prcjndiceSy  tbtn  thac^  tjri  the  laft  edition  of 
Mkbook  in  thwe  vblames  4t09  he  his  particularly  applied  hin^f^f 
0  fiipfon  and  )ufiif]r  theC;  conTolfio^f^ 
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BETTER  ii^titulcd,    Confdtation  fur   Usr  C0HvulJunis^^ 

J^  ^  figncd  by  thirty  appellant  dodors,  men  of  great' 

""^   reputation  among  the  Janfimi/ls  for  learning, 

judgment,   and  proUty  5    the  greater  part  oF 

whom  had  at  firft  entertained  favourable  thoughts^ 

of  thofe  convuifions;  and  fome  of  them  had 

publickly  declared  them  tobe  the  work  of  GocL 

But  now  they  pronounced  them  to  be  unworthy 

of  God,  of  his  infinite  majefty,  wifdom,  and 

goodoefs :   They  declared  that  it  was  a  folly,  a 

fanaticifm,  a  fcandal,  and  in  one  word,  a  blaf^ 

phemy  againft  God,  to  attribute  to  him  thefe  ope« 

rations/  and  did  not  fcruple  to  intimate,  that 

they  rendered  the  miraculous  cures,  to  which 

they  were  pretended  to  be  annexed,  fufpedled. 

Thefe  dodois,  who  were  called  the  Confultant5»* 

condemned  .  all    the    convulfions  in   general. 

Others  of  the  Janfeniji  divines,  whom  Mi  4fc 

Montgfron  has  diftinguilhed  by  the  title  of  the  • 

Antifccouriftes,  and  whom  he  acknowleges  to- 

be  anipng  the  moll  zealous  appellants,  and  to 

be  peribns  of  great  merit  and  eminence,  though 

they  did  not  condemn  all  the  convulHoos,  yet 

paCTed  a  very  fevere  ccnfure  upon  thofe  of  them, 

which  that  gentleman  looks  upon  to  be  the  mod: 

extraordinary  and  miraculous  of  all.    And  with 

regard  to  thefe  convulitons  in  general  it  n^ay  be> 

obfcrved,  that,  by  the  acknowlegement  of  the 

moft  skilful  phyftcians,  nervous  affedions  have 

frequently  produced  ftrangc  fymptomsj  that  they 

are  often  of  a  catching  contagious  nature^  and 

cafily  communiwtedj   and  that  they  may  be 

coua^ 
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tounterfeited  ty  art.  Many  of  thofc  that  were  letter 
fcised  by  Mr.  Herauty  the  Lieutenant  dc  Police,  ^' 
aeknowkged  to  him  that  they  had  counterfeited 
convullions.  In  cbnfequence  of  which  there 
Was  an  ordonnancepublifhedby  the  King,  Ja^ 
mu^y  a/,  1732,  for  fearching  out  and  appre- 
hending thofe  irtipollors.  And  yet  Mr.  Hume 
has  thought  proper  to  reprefent  it,  as  if  Monfteur 
Herauty  though  he  had  full  power  to  feize  and 
examine  the  witneffes  zwA  Jubjeifs  of  thcfe  mi- 
racles, cMid  never  reach  any  thing  fatisfadi or y 
againji  them. 

There  mufl  be  owned  to  be  circumftanccs, 
which  adminifter  juft  gi-ounds  of  fufpicion,  and 
which  tnaicea  wide  difference  between  the  mi- 
racles pretended  to  have  been  wrought  at  the 
tomb  of  the  Abbe  de  VariSy  and  thofe  that  were 
performed  by  our  Saviour,  and  by  the  Apoftles 
in  his  name. 

IV.  The  next  obfcrvation  I  (hall  make  is  this, 
that  feveral  of  the  miracles  afcribed  to  the  Abb^, 
and  which  were  pretended  to  be  proved  by  many 
wtcncfles,  were  afterwards  clearly  convided  of 
falfliood  and  impofture  i  which  bringeth  a  great 
diicredit  upon  all  the  reft«  \Vhereas  nothing  of 
this  kind  can  be  alleged  againft  the  miraclfes  by 
which  Chriftianity  was  attcfted.  ^  The  affair  of 
jhme  le  Fram^  of  which  fome  account  was 
given  above,  (hews,  as  M.  ©«  Vbeux  juftly  ob- 
ferves,  how  little  dependence  is  to  be  had  upon 
informations  in  this  caufe  direded  by  J^nfenijts^ 
But  this  is  not  the  only  inflance  of  this  kind^ 

4  '  They 
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cvrrajiT^«r  \«A  piiibtt(M>  that  ]U  ^fiimj^  Md  \^^/n^ 

4la4  tfoi»  wiW  pK>v!e4  by  4  letter  psci«Mfid  t9  ^9¥f 
bccp  written  by  hwfclf^  Aa4  yflt  thu  pfl:tcadfl4 
miraculoui  Clue  w«s  «&(u:i»^aKl»  4mi^  by  lb* 
p«(raQ  b^ricU;  by  h€;r  jagth^r^  aa^^ftH  bc¥  ^V^  i 
Afti  by  ♦»  wet  of  pacUMD^flt  «»C  4/^  1 7>  Ml7t 
a  p;rio«  was  declared  to  be  ^Qavi(^C{|  of  t^ymg 
forgc4  th»t,  aQ4  fomc  other  ktC0;$  iindcr  the. 
oaipc  of  JDdnmx'^..  The  Sicuf  /r  Timx 
9pe(ily  rettja^4  the  rclftticoi  of  9  mkaclje  f^ 
to  have  been  wrought  upon  himfplf.  M,  l}f$ 
VQtU9c  gives  ieveral  other  ipfiapees  c^  f^Ufi  pii-* 
rades,  publifhed  by  the  Janfmfts^  aiMl  a£(f(^ 
wards  acknowieged  to  be  fo  f.  Jesn  Afiv^  wii 
rcpre^ate4>  by  decifiv^  infarmatiops,  as  PRr$4 
pf  ..b>s  df  afaefs^  aod  yet  it  is  certaiu  th^  he.wai 
deaf  after,  as  well  as  before*  The . record  of  it^Cii$i<^ 
formations  made  by  lAtJThofnAffin  i^l^U  of  Gopr 
iradidions,  wiiidi  diCcover  the  falQu;)o4  9nd  per^ 
)ury  of  the  principal  a&efs,  ^od  of  the  only 
witnefs  of  the  miracle,  as  the  archblChop  pf  «S«fy/ 
Ims  well  prpved.  Many  of  which  proofs  are 
p^fied  over  m  iU^nce  by  M-  h  GreSy  who  m^ 
dertook  to  anfwer^him  H-  Some  g^  the  ^f'vt^ 
nqflGbs  ^nd  per^s  concerned  with4r$w>  tp  ^^ 
%$^  th«  icarch  that  was  made  for  theR)>  and  to 
(hun  the  examination  and  inquiry  which  th$ 
king  had  ordered  j  and  others,  who  had  attefttd 

*  Vornet  obi  fapn^  Chap.  XXI.  f  Letties  fur  lc9  MiriKl^j^ 
p.  171^  itfif.  Critiqae  Genendc,  p.  204^  &c.  233,  234.  I  /A- 
p.  249,  a4}. 
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thdc  iktfwtt^  cared  bf  the  intetceffian  C(f  t1ie^«<mii 
AtaM^1P4rir9afterwttde  retraced  if.  Thecerti- ,  J^;. 
'fiottfs  ciicfiirclvcs>  oa  whick  (o  ^reae  a  ftirefi  is 
Mdy  tend  in  manf  inftanccs  to  ifioreafe  the /af- 
^dOQ  a^ttinft  thole  fa^,  wtiich  they  were  de- 
JIgiied  ro  confinn*  Ttie  very  number  of  tholb 
oectific^es,  many  of  which  are  norhiag  at  all  to 
theputpc^)  and  ferve  only  fos  (hew,  are  pkHn 
]^oo6  of  art  and  defign .  The  manner  of  dfa w- 
ing  up  chofc  certificates>  and  the  relations  of  tht 
miracles^  and  the  ftyle  and  form  of  exprefllon^ 
flie V  that  the  perfons  in  whofe  names  they  are 
«kaWn,  had  the  afliftance  of  perfons  of  a  capacity 
«iueh  foperior  to  their  own.  Long  pieces  in  a 
cerreft  ftyle,  and  in  pcpfed  good  order,  were 
pisUiflied  under  the  name  of  m^an  and  iltiterate 
fttfUM^  M,  U  Gf^  owns>  that  the  relation 
^  Qoiewete  C^in  was  reformed  as  to  the  (ttie 
t»y  a  per£»A  whom  (be  defired  to  do  it.  Thus 
ehey  had  4t  in  their  power,  under  pretence  of  re- 
foiftning,  to  alter  it^  and  gotthefimple  perfon 
ao  Itgn  tiie  whote*  Five  witnefles  in  the  cafe 
Bf  Anm  h  Ftatu:  depofe,  that  their  certificates 
left  wkh  the  notary  were  altered,  fal/ified,  and 
^mhetliflMd  with  divers  ciFCumftanccs.  Many 
'4f  the  relations  which  were  at  firft  publifhed^ 
atid'were  not  bought  full  enough,  were  afterr 
#ards  fupprelVed,  and  do  not  appear  in  M.  dt 
M9iit^efon%  colledion,  and  others  more  ample 
were  fubftuutcd  in  their  ftead,  and  embelliflled 
with  n^ny  fttiking  citcumftances,  which  were 
omitted  in  the  firft  relation.  Many  of  the  wit- 
«    .  nefles 
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i.ETT£]Lf)(0a  ia  thicir  dcpoiitions  carry  it  fajthec;^  thaa 
ILl.  .^carding  to  their  own  account  they  could  have 
any  certain  knowiegc.  Some  of  them  appear 
to  have  been  furprizcd  into  their  tcftimonics  by 
iaUe  or  impcrfc£treprefcntations$  and  artifices 
•were  employed  to  procure  certificates  from  phy- 
itciaos,  without  bringing  the  cafe  fully  before 
.them>  or  fuffering  them  fairly  to  exaimne  it. 

To  all  which  it  may.  be  addcd^  that  there  is 
great  reafon  to  fufpe£):,  that  many  poor  people 
feigned  maladies,  and  pretended  to  be  cared, 
jOn  purpofe  to  procure  the  gifts,  and  benefac- 
tions of  others  \  which  many  of  them  did  to 
good  advantage.  It  is  well  known,  and  has 
beeii  often  proved,  that  in  the  Remifb  church 
there  have  been  inftances  of  perions,  who  made 
a  trade  of  feigning  maladies,  and  pretending  to 
be  miraculouQy  cured.  Such  a  one  was  Catha^ 
rine  des  Pres^  who  was  afterwards  convtded  by 
her  own  confeflion  5  of  which  Father  Le  Brun 
hath  given  a  particular  account,  Hiji.  Crit.  dis. 
Prat.  Superjiit.  liv.  2.  cap.  4.  who  hath  alfo  dc- 
tededfeveral  other  falfe  miracles  which  had  b^en 
believed  by  numbers  of  that  church.  And  may 
we  not  reafonably  fufpe^  the  fame  of  many  poor 
people,  who  came  to  the  tomb  of  the  Abb^  dc 
tPam?  Sec  all  thefe  things  (hewn  in  M.  T)es 
Voeux'^  Letters  fur  Us  Miracles y  Lettre  V.  VI. 
and  efpccially  in  the  Vllth  and  VUlth  Letters 
of  his  Critique  Generale;  whcrp  he  particularly 
examineth  every  one  of  the  miracles  produced 
by  M.  de  Montgerm.   It  i$  his  obfer vacion,  tiiat 

the 
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the  marc  carcfoliy  wc  codtdcr  tfaofe  relatxonSyi«BTTi& 
and  compare  them  with  the  pieces  that  are  <1|:-  ^* 
%lied  to  joflify  thetxi,  the  more  plainly  the 
falfhood  of  them  appeareth.  .  And  accordingly 
he  hath  found  oat  not  merely  a  itngle  contra- 
didion,  bat  numerous  contradidions  in  the  re- 
lations 6i  the  feveral  miracles^  compared  with 
the  certificates,  and  the  pieces  produced  in  qua- 
lificatioa  of  them.  And  therefore  he  asketh 
vitb  good  reafbn,  what  becomes  of  demonftra- 
.  tioos,  built  on  fuch  relations,  and  fuch  certi- 
ficates \  He  very  properly  obferves,  that  the  fal- 
iity  even  of  a  fmall  number  of  fads,  which  are 
pretended  to  be  proved  by  certificates,  that  were 
ooHeded  by  thofe  who  took  pains  to  verify  the 
Aurades,  are  fufficient  to  difcredit  all  others 
founded  on  fuch  certificates. 

If  the  fame  thiiigs  <^oald  have  been  jufily  ob- 
Jeded  agaihft  the  miracles  recorded  in  the  New 
Tefiament;  Cbriftianity,  confidcring  the  other 
diCadvantages  it  laboured  under,  could  never 
have  been  efiablilhed.  But  the  cafe  with  regard 
to  thefe  miracles  was  very  difierent.  They  were 
DOt  indeed  proved  by  certificates,  which  may 
be  procured  by  art  and  management.  The  firft 
puUifhers'  of  the  Chriftian  religion  did  not  go 
about  to  colled  evidences  and  teftimonies.  Nor 
was  there  any  need  of  their  doing  fo  in  fads 
that  were  publicly  known,  and  the  reality  of 
which  their  enemies  tliemfctves  were  not  able  to 
deny.  Th^y  adcd  wich  greater  fimplicity,  and 
With  an  open  confidence  of  truth.    Their  nar« 

Vol-  II.  K  rations, 
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Utter  rations  are  plain  and  artiefss  nor  do  thcjr  take 
^'  pains  toprepoffcfs  or  influence  the  reader,  either 
by  artful  insinuations,  or  too  violent  affettions  ^ 
which  our  author  mentions  as  a  fufpicious  cir- 
cumftance.  Never  were  any  of  their  enemies 
able  to  convift  them  of  falfhood.  Far  from  ever 
denying  the  ftfts  they  had  witneffed,  or  with- 
drawing for  fear  of  having  thofe  fads  inquired 
into,  as  feveral  did  in  the  other  cafe,  they  openly 
avowed  thofe  fa£ts  before  the  public  tribunals, 
and  before  perfons  of  the  highcft  authority  $  they 
never  varied  in  their  teftimony,  but  perfiftcd 
in  it  with  an  unfainting  conftancy,  and  fealed 
it  with  their  blood.  And  it  gives  no  fmall  weight 
to  their  teftimony,  that  they  witnefled  for  fafts 
which  were  defigned  to  confirm  a  fchemc  of  re- 
ligion contrary  to  their  own  moft  rooted  pre- 
judices. Nor  can  it  be  alleged,  that  they  were 
i:hemrclvcs  divided  about  the  reality  and  divi- 
nity of  the  miracles  wrought  by  Chrift  and  his 
apoftles,  much  lefs  that  they  rejcded  and  con- 
demned many  of  them  as  foolifh,  fcandalous^  and 
injurious  to  the  Divine  Majefty  5  which  was  the 
cenfure  pafTed  upon  fome  of  the  extraordinary 
fads  relating  to  the  Abbe  de  Paris^  by  the  moft 
eminent  Janfenijl  divines. 

Finally,  the  laft  obfervation  I  (hall  make  is 
this :  That  the  miracles  of  our  Saviour  and  his 
apoftles  appear  to  have  been  wrought  for  an  end 
worthy  of  the  divine  wifdom  and  goodncfs.  The 
declared  defignof  them  was  to  give  an  attefta- 
tlon  to  the  divine  miflion  df  the  moft  excellent 
5  pcrfoa 
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fcHbn  that  ever  appeared  in  the  world,  andtoLETTzu 
ocmfirtn  the  bcft  icheme  of  religion  that  was  ever  ^' 
pobtifhed,  the  moft  manifeftljr  condacive  to  the 
glory  of  God)  and  to  the  falvation  of  mankind. 
Here  was  an  end  worthy  of  God,  and  for  which 
it  was  fit  for  him  to  interpofe  in  the  mdft  extra* 
ordinary  manner.  And  accordingly  this  reli- 
gkMl  thus  attefted  and  confirmed  was  eftablifhcd 
in  the  world,  and  foon  triumphed  over  all  op- 
poftioii.  AH  the  power  of  the  adverfary,  civil 
or  facerdotal,  could  not  put  a  ftop  to  its  progrefs, 
tor  to  the  wonderful  works  done  in  confirma- 
tion of' it.  The  efFeds  which  followed,  con- 
lidering  the  amazing  difficulties  it  had  to  ftrug* 
gle  with,  and  the  feeming  weaknefs  and  mean* 
nefi  of  the  infirumcnts  made  ufe  of  to  propa- 
gate it^  proved  the  reality  of  thofe  miracles, 
and  that  the  whole  was  carried  on  by  a  divine 
power*  But  if  we  turn  our  views  on  the  other 
hand  to*  the  miracles  pretended  to  have  been 
v^rought  at  the  tomb  of  the  Abbe  de  Paris y  it  doth 
not  appear  that  rhey  anfwered  any  valuable  end. 
There  has  indeed  been  an  end  found  out  for 
thcm^  visi.  to  give  a  tcftimony  from  heaven  to 
the  caufe  of  the  appellants.  But  we  may  juftly 
conclude  from  the  wifdom  of  God,  that  in  that 
cafe  it  would  have  been  fo  ordered  as  to  make 
it  evident  that  this  was  the  intention  of  them, 
and  that  he  would  have  taken  care  that  no  op- 
pofition  from  men  Ihould  prevail  to  defeat  the 
defign  for  which  he  intcrpofcd  in  fo  extraor- 
dinary a  manner.     But  this  was  far  from  being 
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jLETTBRthc  cafe.  Mf .  Hume  indeed  telis  U9»  that  ^^  no 
^''  "  Jartjenifi  was  ever  at  a  lofs  to  account  for.  the 
^'  ceflation  of  the  miracles,  when  the  churchr 
^'  yard  W2($  Hikut  up  by  the  King's  edid.  Twas 
the  touch  of  the  tomb  which  operated  tbofc 
extraordinary  ^ffcf^s^  and  when  no  one  coukl 
<'  approach  the  tomb,  no  effect  could  be  ex^ 
^'  pcded  *."  But  fuppoHng  that  the  de%n  of 
thofe  extraordinary  divine  interpoficion$  wtas  to 
give  a  teftimony  from  heaven  to  the  caufe  of 
the  appellaots,  it  is  abfurd  to  imagine  that  k 
would  have  been  in  the  power  of.an  earthly 
prince,  by  (hutting  up  the  tomb  to  put  a  ftop  to 
the  courfe  of  the  miraculous  operations,  and  to 
render  the  deHgn  of  God  of  none  eflfedH.  It 
Arcngthcns  this>  when  it  is  farther  confidered, 
that  the  whole  afFiur  of  thefe  pretended  miracles 
turned  in  the  illue  rather  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  caufe  it  was  defigned  to  confirm.  Ir  hath 
been  already  obferved^  that  foine  of  the  moft 
eminent  among  the  appellant  do&ors»  and  who 
were  moft  zealoufly  attached  to  that  caufe,  w«re 
greatly  fcandalized  at  feveral  of  thoic  miracles; 
and  eipecially  at  the  extraordinary  convulfions 
which  generally  attended  them.  The  cenfurcs 
they  pafled  upon  them  gave  occafion  to  bitter 

*  Harness  Philofophical  Eilays,  p.  208. 

« 

I  M.  de  Montgeron  indeed  will  not  allow  that  the  miracolous 
operations  ceafed  at  the  ihutting  up  of  the  tomb ;  but  by  the  mi- 
raculous operation,  he  prindpaily  iinderfUnds  the  €OnvulfioB5, 
which  continued  ftiil  to  be  carried  on ;  but  which  many  of  the 
principal  JanfeniRs  were  far  from  looking  upon  as  tokens  of  a 
4iv!ae  intcrpoiicion, 

conten- 
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contentions,  and  mutual  fcvcrc  reproaches  andLCTTsu 
accafations.  Some  of  thcjanfeniji  writers  tbem- ,    ^* 
drives  complain,  that  whereas  before  there  was 
an  entireandperfcd  union  and  harmony  among 
t^m,  as  if  they  had  been  all  of  one  heart  and 
foul,  there  have  been  iince  that  time  cruel  di- 
vifions  and  animofities^  Co  that  thofe  who  were 
friends  before  became  irreconcileabic  enemies  t. 
Andean  ic  be  imagined,  that  God  would  execute 
his  defigns  in  To  imperfed  a  manner  ?  That  he 
would  excart  his  own  divine  power  to  give  tefti- 
mony  to  that  caufe,  and  yet  do  it  in  fuch  a  way 
as  to  weaken  that  caufe  inftead  of  fupporting  it, 
to  r»ie  prejudices. againft  it  in  the  minds  of  ene- 
mies inftead  of  gaining  them,  and  to  divide  and 
offend  the  friends  of  it  inftead  of  confirming  and 
uniting  them?   Upon  the  whole,  with  regard 
to  the  atteftations  given  to  Chrtftiantty,  all.was 
wife,  confident,  worthy  of  God,  and  £uitcd  to 
the  end  for  which  it  was  deftgned.    But  the 
other  is  a  broken,  incoherent  fcheme,  which 
cannot  be  reconciled  to  itfelf,  nor  made  to  con* 
iift  with  the  wifdom  and  harmony  of  the  divine 
proceedings.    The  former  therefore  is  highly 
credible,  though  the  latter  is  not  (o. 
>    Ttic  fevcral  confiderations  which  have  been 
mentioned  do  each  of  them  Angly,  much  more 
all  of  them  together,  (hew  fuch  fignai  differences 
between  the  miracles  recorded  in  the  gofpcls^ 
and  thofe  afcribed  to  the  Abbe  de  TariSy  that  it 
.muft  argue  a  peculiar  degree  of  confidence  to 

f  Crit.Ccn^t  kftrc  V.  p,  159,  i^frp 
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LETTERprctcnd  to  ran  a  parallel  between  the  one  and 
the  other,  much  more  to  affirm,  as  Mr.  Hume 
has  done,  that  the  latter  much  furpafs  the  for-^ 
wmcr  in  credit  and  authority.  This  only  (hews 
how  gladly  thefe  gentlemen  would  lay  hold 
on  any  pretence  to  invalidate  the  evidences  of 
Chriftianity.  Thus  Mr.  Chubby  in  a  difcourfc 
he  publifhed  on  miracles,  in  which  he  pretends 
impartially  to  rcprcfent  the  reafonings  on  both 
fides,  produced  with  great  pomp,  a  pretended 
miracle  wrought  in  the  Cevennes  in  1703,  and 
reprefented  it  as  of  equal  aeditwith  thofeof 
the  Gofpel.  M.  le  Moyne^  in  his  anfwer  to  him, 
hath  evinced  the  falfliood  of  that  ftory  in  a  man« 
ncr  that  admits  of  no  reply  *.  And  yet  it  is  riot 
improbable,  that  {bme  future  deift  may  fee  fit 
fome  time  or  other  to  revive  that  ftory.  and  op*^ 
pofe  it  to  the  miracles  recorded  in  the  New  Te* 
fiament. 

Mr.  Hume  concludes  his  EfTay  with  applaud*^ 
ing  his  own  performance,  and  is  the  better 
pleafed  with  the  way  of  reafoning  he  has  made 
ufe  of,  as  he  thinks  ''  it  may  ferve  to  confound 
^'  thofe  dangerous  friends,  or  difguifcd  enemies 
^^  to  the  Chriftian  religion,  who  have  undertaken 
^  to  defend  it  by  the  principles  of  human  rea- 
fon.  Our  mod  holy  religion .  (faith  he)  is 
founded  on  faith,  not  on  reafon:  And 'tis  a 
*^  fure  method  of  expo/ing  it  to  put  it  to  fuch  a 
*'  trial,  as  it  is  by  no  means  fitted  to  endure.'* 
And  he  calls  thofe,  who  undertake  to  defend  rp- 

f  I^Mojneon  Miracles,  p.  412,  iic. 
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ligjoQ  by  reafon,  pretended ChrifiUns  f.  SuchxETTEK 
a  oiean  and  ungcocrous  fnccr.is  below  anioiad-.  ^^' 
ver/ton.  4|U  that  can  be  gathered  from  it  is> 
that  thefe  geo^lemcn  arc  very  uneafy  at  the  at- 
tempts which  have  been  made  to  defend  Chci* 
ftianity  in  a  way  of  reafon  and  argument.  They 
it  feems  are  mightily  concerned  for  the  prefer^ 
vution  of  our  holy  faith,  and  in  their  great 
friendfhip  for  that  caufe  would  give  it  up  as  in* 
defenfible.  And  if  the  beft  way  of  befriending 
the  Chriftian  religion  be  to  cndeavout  to  fub- 
vert  the  evidences  by  which  it  is  cftablifhed,  our 
author  bath  taken  cfFcdaal  care  to  convince  the 
World  of  his  friendly  intentions  towards  it.  As 
to  the  brief  hints  he  hath  given  towards  the  end 
of  his  Eifay  againft  the  Mofaic  Hiftory,  and  the 
tBixxtcles  recorded  therejfhali  not  here  take  any 
irptice  of  them,  both  becaufe  iAi.  Adams  hath 
clearly  and  fuc(;in£tly  obviated  them  in  his  anfwer 
to  ^hat  Eflay^  p-  8^8-94,  ^^^  becaufe  I  (hall  have' 
occalion  to  refumcthis  fubje^},  when  I  come  to 
make  obfervations  on  Lord  B^ingbroke's  Poft- 
humous  Works,  Who  hath  with  great  virulence 
and  bittcrnefs,  ufed  his  utmoft  e^orts  to  expofc 
the  Mofaic  writings. 

'\  Hame*i  Philofophical  Effiiys,  p.  204,  20;. 
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XiOrd  BolingbrokcV  Tojihumous  fParks,  an  ifu 
folent  attempt  on  religion  natural  and  re-: 
vealed*  Not  written  accordiw  to  the  laws 
of  method.  HfS  fm  ProfeJufnSy  and  the 
advantageous  account  Ee  gives  of  his  own 
defign.  He  exalt eth  hir^elf  above  all  that 
fsave  written  before  him^  antients  and  mo* 
derns :  Blames  the  Free-thinkers  for  taking 
unbecoming ;  liberties  :  Tet  writes  himfelf 
without  anj  regard  to  the  rules  of  decencj. 
His  outrageous  inveSfives  againjl  the  poljf 
Scriptures^  particularly  againjl  the  writings 
^Mofcs  and  St.  Paul.  The  fever e  cenfures 
hepajfes  on  the  mojl  celebrated  Heathen  Thi- 
\ojophers.    But  above  all,  t^e  viruhnt  and 

J  contemptuous  reproaches  he  cajls  upon  Chri- 
Jlian  ^hilofophers  and  Divines ^  antieta  and 
tnodern.    A  general  account  of  his  fcheme, 

.  and  the  main  principles  to  which  it  is  fedn- 
cible. 

SIR, 

THE  account  you  gave  me  of  the  late  pom- 
pous edition  of  the  works  of  the  late 
Lord  Viscount  Bolingbroke  in  five  large  volumes 
quarto  made  me  very  deltrous  to  fee  them.  But 
ic  was  fome  time  after  the  publication  of  them, 
before  I  had  an  oppoi^uaity  of  gratifying  my  cu- 

liofity, 
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ctofity.  I  have  now  read  thetn  with  (bme  carei.ET2ri&: 
and  actentioa.  The  works  he  had  pabftOied^  ^' 
in  his  own  tife^time,  and  which  are  repubtifhed 
in  this  edition)  had  created  a  high  opinion  of 
the  genius  and  -abilities  of  the  author.  In  theni 
he  had  treated  chiefly  concerning  matters  of  a 
political  nature.  And  it  were  greatly  Cb'  be 
wifh'd  for  his  own  reputation,  and  for  the  be* 
aefit  of  mankind,  that  he  had  confined  himfelf 
to  fttbieds  of  that  kind,  in  that  pan  {tf  his 
^orks  which  he  designed  to  be  publiflied  aftet 
iA$  deceafe.  Thefc  his  pofthumous  works  make 
l^  far  the  greater  part  of  this  colledion.  ^Hls 
Letters  on  the  Study  and  Ufe  ofHiftcry^  which 
were  publi(hed  before  the  reft,  had  prepjUEtd  the 
world  not  to  look  for  any  thing  from  him,  that 
was  friendly  to'Chriftianity  or  the  holy  Scri^ 
ftares.  But  I  am  apt  to  think  that  the  extreme 
inibience,the  virulence  and  contempt  W4th  which 
in  his  other  pofthumous  works  he  hath  treated 
thofc  things  that  harvc  i>een  hitherto  accounted 
moil  (acred  among  Chriftians,  and  the  open  at- 
tacks he  hath  made  upon  fome  important  princi- 
ples of  natural  religion  itfelf,  have  exceeded  what- 
ever wasexpeded  or  imagined.  There  is  ground 
to  apprehend,  that  the  quality  and  reputation  of 
the  author,  liishigh  ptetenitons  to  reafoc  and  free* 
dom  of  thought,  his  great  command  of  words, 
and  the  pofitiye  and  didatorial  air  he  every- where 
aiTumcs,  may  be  ape  to  impoCe  upon  many  readers, 
and  may  do  mifcbief  in  an  age  too  well  prepared 
glready  for  receiving  fuch  imprefllons.  Uponthelb 

con- 
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uia?TUuxmiickr.ation$  ywr  b^^c  |k«a  pI<a^4fto  thtak, 
^-  dbttt  a  dU^ioA  cwroitwtion  of  thi?  wriwc-m^c 
Ih^lp  tfii  fumiih  ^  very  j^tqper  A^ppleiQicjctf  to  tbe 
tkw  whi^h  hatb  l^iseo  cakca  pf .  tl^e  Dc^iftical 
Wxitcrs.of  tlw.laft  %vA  prcient  century^  I  waa^ 
I  iRuft  confefe,  iKH.vefy  fon4  )0^;tbc  cmptoy^ 
gai:q&  .For  what  plcafftrc  conj^i^fi  propoicd 
i&  rakiog  into  /u^  a  iK^p  of  q^aiqii^it^^  v^hich 
«rc«hro«ro  tog^^b^r  v^iibout  ntoch  ordcc,  Md 
among  ^whicb  on^e  is  Tur<  to  rmcec  with  maajr 
tbitigt  (bockiag:  ta  any  xn«i  t^t  hasa  )Uft  v©- 
lUtMliQJ^:  for  <>^  hply  religio9$.  f  nd:  who  hatjl 
its ilionour  an4'iot<J:efts  wally  at  heart.  ;  : 
r  .Befqcc  I  eArei?  oh;  a  diftiad  coafidcration  ctf 
wbat'J^d  Bolingbroke,  hath  offened  iKxb  agaioft 
nstural  and  revealed  religion,  I  (h^l  make  iovp^c 
gfioeraltobfervatlon^  on  his  fpirir  and  defign,.anil 
hismaoner  of  treating  the  fubieds  he  has^unr 
iisfit«ke0»  which  '(nay  help  us  s^-  form  a  judgr- 
txKXitt  of  hi^charader  as  a  .writer^  and  how  far 
he.  is  to. he  depended  upon. 
--,  The  mender  of  writing  his  Lordfhip  hathger 
i^ally  chofen  isf  by  way  of  ei&y»  :  He  has  been 
liar  from  confining,  hinafclf  to  the  Jaws  of.  me- 
thod I  And  perhaps  thought  it  beneath  fo  great 
a  genius  to  ftoop  to  commoa  wleis. .  But  there 
is  certainly  a  medium  between  beingtoo  diff  and 
pedantic^  and  too  loofe  and  nfigligiu:it.  He  is 
jeniibl^  thar  he  has  not  beeu  very  methodical, 
and  £<tm$  to  pleafe  himt&lf  in  i«.i  He  deciarcis 
.that  *'  he  docs  not  obierve  in  tbcfc  £fiays>  any 

^^  more  than,  he  Dfcd.ca  do  in  con ver ration^  a 

'[  iuft 


'*  fuft  proportion  in  the  members  of  hfs  dif-MTTiK 
•f  couffe  *.''  And'  that  he  has  thrown  hi^  re-  ^* 
fleftions-upon  paper  as  they  ^^  occurred  to  his 
^  thoughts^ .  and  as  the  frequent  interitiptiotis 
'^  to  which  he  was  expofed  would  give  hini 
'*  leave  t/'  He  condefcends  to  make  a  kind  of 
apology  for  this  way  of  writings  when  he  fay^;; 
^  I  wUlendeavonrnot  to  be  tedious  j  aitdthti 
'^  endeaVour  will  fucceed  the  better  perhaps'  by 
^^  ^ieclining  anyoTcr-ftrid^robfervation  oE-ftie- 
^  chod4^'*  £ut  I  am  apt  to  think  he  would 
have  bccalcis  tedious,  and  more  enlighteifing 
to  his  reader^  if  he  had ::  bee  a  ^  more  obfervnifj 
c^the  rules  of  method.  >iit 'might  thcnhavd 
avoided  many  of  thofc  repetitions  and  digre& 
iionSy  which  fa  fceqiiently  Tccur  in  theie  Efliys, 
and  which  notwttbftanding  all  the  adyanta^ 
of  his  ftyle,  and  the  vivadty  of  his  itttagindi 
lion,  often  prove,  if  I  may  judge  of  others  bf 
myfdf^  very  dii^reeable  and  irkfome  to  f;ht 
reader,  ••;«'*  ,s- 

As  to  his  defign  in;  thefc  writings,  .if  iarr;af6 
to  tai^e  bis  own  word  for  ix^  "very  great  8^^- 
tagc  might  be  expcded  from  them  to  ntiahiuh^. 
He  belicvjes  ^\§cw  men  have  confultcd  others, 
^'  both; the  living  aod  the  dead,  with  iefs  precis 
^'  pitatioHi,  and  in  a  gceater  fpirit  of  doeiiitjT, 
'^  than  he  has  done:  He  didraftcd  himfelf,  ndt 
<'  his  teachers,  men  of.  the  greatcft  name,  zii^ 

ticnt  and  modern.    But  he  .found  at  lt£t^  thft 
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IBTTBR'^  it  was  fafet  to  triift  himfdf  than  them,  and 
^'    /*  CO  ]brooeed  by  the  light  of  his  bvim  under-' 
^•ftaoding,  thanf  to  wander  after  thofc  jjf »« 
fatui  of  phitofophy  *." :  He  is  fcnHblc  that 
it  is  the  modeft,  not  the  prefumptaons  en- 
quirer, who  makes  a  real  and  fafe  progrefs 
**  in  thcdifcovcry  of  divine  truth  t ;  **  and  that 
^'  candour  and  Icnowlege  are  qualifications  which 
^*:fhouId  always  go  together,  and  ard  infepa- 
5>  fable  from  the  love  of  truth,  and  promote 
f *  one  another  m  the  difcovery  of  it  4^/'    He 
f^  :ix>mcnts  himfelf  to  be  governed  by  the  dic^ 
f^  tates  of  nature,  and  is  therefore  in  no  dan- 
^5  ger.of  becoming  atheiftical,  foperftitioas,  or 
**  fcc^tical  ||/'  • 

/  Iti  his  introdu&ion  to  hb  Efiays,  in  a  letter  to 
Mr.  y^^,  he  gives  a  moft  pompous  account  of 
his  intentions,  and  evidently  raifeth  himfelf 
above  the  grcateft  men  antient  or  modern.  He 
f Cprcicnts  mctaphylical  divines  and  philofophers^ 
as  ''  having  bewildered  themfclves,  and  a  great 
^^  patt  of  mankind,  in  fuch  inextricable  iaby- 
/^  rinths  of  hypothetical  reafonings,  that  few  can 
."5 'firtd.'their  way  back,  and  none  can  find  it  for* 
,V  ward  into  the  road  of  truth  §.*  He  declares 
4;hat  ^^  natural  rheology,  and  natural  religion^ 
**•  havie  been  corrupted  to  fuch  x  degree,  that 
"  it  is  grown,  and  was  fo  .long  fince,  as  nccef- 
V  i^'i  to  plead  the  caufe  of  God  againft  the 
^<  divine  as  againft  the  athcift;  to  aficrt  hiscx- 

•  Boliogbpoke's  .Works,  Vol  III.  p.  jjo.        f  ^^  P*  34V 
j  .ft.  p.  49i.        I  Vol,  V,  5.  492.      i  Vol,  III.  f.  }27. 
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"  iftcnce  agidfift  the  latter,  to  defend  his  at^LBXTst: 
'*  tribatts  againft  the  former,  <and  to  juftiff  his  ^' 
providence  againft  both  "^J'  That ''  troth  and 
falflioody  knowiege  and  ignorance,  revela- 
"  tioas  of  the  Creator,  inventions  of  thecrea* 
''  ture,  dilates  of  reafonj  faliies  of  enthufiafniy 
^>  have  been  blended  fo  long  together  in  fyftems 
of  theology^  that  it  may  be  thought  danger^ 
ous  to  feparate  themf."  And  he  feems  ta 
think  this  was  a  task  refcrvcd  for  him.  He  pro* 
poles  ^'  to  diftinguiOi  genuine  and  pure  Theifnt 
from  the  profane  mixtures  of  human  imagt^ 
nation  \  and  to  go  to  the  root  of  that  error 
f^  Vhich  encourages  oar  curiofity,  fuftainsour 
**  pride,  fortifies  our  prejudices,  and  gives  pre* 
^'  tcace  to  delufton;  to  difcover  tlie  true  nathre 
V  of  human  knowiege,  how  far  it  extends,  how 
^^  far  it  is  real,  and  where  and  how  it  begins  to 
^*  be  fantaiUcal  :f:  ^ '^  ''  that  the  gaudy  vifipns^of 
**  error  being  difpeird,  men  may  be  accuftomed 
^<  to  the  iimplicity  of  truth.''  For  this  he  ex- 
perts to  be  ^*'  treated  with  fcorn  and  contempt 
^^  by  the  whole  theological  and  metaphyficai 
^^  tribe,  and  railed  at  as  an  infidel  []/'  But  '^  lay*. 
^^  ing  afide  all  the  immenfe  volumes  of  fathers 
**  and  Goonciis,  fchoolmen,  cafuifts,  and  contro- 
**  Veriial  writers,  he  is  determined  to  fcek  for  ge* 
^^  nuinc  Chhliianity  with  that  fimplicity  of 
''  ipirit  with  which  it  is  taught  in  the  Gofpel 
^^  by  Chrift  himfclf  §.     The  guides  he  propofcs 

•  Bolinghroke's  Works,  Vol  III.  p.  327^  328.     f  ^»  P-  33 » • 
J  U.  p.  328.         I  /i.  p.  3}o.  .     i  li,  p.  3J9, 
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fOTT«ft''  to  follow  ^ethe  works^  and  the  -word  of 
Z:^  , "  God  */'    And  he  declares,  that  "  for  himfclf 

V  ho  thought  it  much  better  not  to  write  at  all, 
*^  tbao  to  write  under  any  refiraint  froni  dcli^ 
'^  vering  the  whole  truth  of  things  as  it  appeared 

"  to  him  t-" 

.  But  though  he  thus  profeflcs  an  impartial  love 
of  truth,  find  to  deliver  hia  fentimems  with  free- 
dom,  yet  he  fecms  rcja>Ived,  where  he  happens 
to  difier  from  received  opinions,  to  (hew  a  des- 
cent regard  to  the  eflablifhed  religion  of  his 
country.  He  praifcth  Sc£^oia  and  Varro^  who, 
he  fays>  '^  Both  thought  that  things  evidently 
<'  faifc  might  defctve  an  outward  refped,  when 
*.*  tfaey  arc  interwoven  with  a  fyftcm  of  govcrn- 
^'  ment.  This  outward  refpeft  every  good  fub- 
**  jcft  will  (hew  them  in  fuch  a  cafe.  He  will 
^'  not  propagate  thoie  errors,  but  he  will  be 
^^  cautious  how  be  propagates  even  truth  in  op- 

V  poiition  to  them  %y  He  blames  not  only 
1^  that  arbitrary  tyrannical  Spirit ^  that  puts  m 
the  mask  of  religious  z^eal^  but  that  prefumfn 
tueus  faBious  Jpirit  that  has  appeared  under  the 
mask  of  liberty  j  and  which,  if  it  Ihould  pre^ 
njaily  would  defiroy  at  once  the  general  ivfiu^ 
ence  of  religion^  by  fiaking  the  foundations  of 
it  which  education  had  laid.  But  he  thinks, 
•*  there  is  a  middle  way  between  thefc  extremes, 
*'  in  which  a  rcafonable  man  and  a  good  citizen 
^*  may  dircd  his  Heps  ||/'     It  is  to  be  prcfumed 

•  BoliBghfokc's Works,  Vol.  III.  p.  347.      f  Vol.  IV.  p.  54. 
%  VoL  III,  p.  331.        II  lb.  p.  332. 
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therefore  th^t  he  woufd  have  it  thought  thattWTiR 
this  is  the  Way  he  himfclf  hath  taken.  He  meQ-  <J!^ 
tions  with  appfobitibn  the  maxims  o(lhc  SoA^s^ 
a  fct  of  philofophers  in  ^erfia :  One  of  which  is 
If  yoii  find  no  reaibn'  to  doubt  concerning 
the  opinions  of  your  fathers,  keep  to  them, 
•*  they  will  be  fufiicicnt  for  you.  If  you  fifl^ 
"  'any  reafotli  to  doubt  concerning  them,  feek 
^^  the  truth  quietly,  but  take  care  not  to  dif- 
:•'  turb  the  minds  of  other  mcn.*^  He  profef- 
icth  to  proceed  by  thefe  rules,  and  blameth  ibmc 
who  are  called  Free-thinkers,  for  imagining  that 
as  evei'y  man  has  a  right  to  thitik  and  ;udge 
for  hlmfelf,  be  h^s  therefore  a  right  of  (peak- 
ing according  to  the  full  freedom  of  his 
thoughts.  The  freedom  belongs  to  him  as  a 
^^  rational  creature :  He  lies  under  the  reftraint 
•*  as  a  member  of  Ibciety  */     ' 

But  notwithftahding  thefe  fair  profcfHons, 
|)erhaps  there  fcatce  eyrt  was  aii  author,  who  had 
kfe  regard  to  the  rules  of  decency  in  Writing  than 
Ijord  Bolingbrake.  The  holy  Scriptures  arc  re- 
ceived with  great  veneration  among  Chriftians  5 
and  the  religion  there  taught  is  the  religion  pub- 
licly profcffed  and  eftablifhed  in  thefe  nations  $ 
and  therefore,  according  to  his  own  rule,  ought 
to  be  treated  with  a  proper  rcfpcd.  And  yet 
on  many  octafions  he  throws  out  the  mod  out- 
rageous abuie  againft  thofe  facred  writings,  and 
the  authors  of  them.  He  compares  the  hiffory 
of  the  Pentateuch  to  the  RotnancesDoti  Quixote 

•  Bolinjbrokc's  Works,  Vol.  III.  p.  333,  334.  ' 
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LETTER  was  fo  fond  of,  and  pronounces  that  they  who 
JL  .receive  them  as  authentic  arc  not  much  left  mad 
than  he  *.    That  "  it  is  no  lefs  than  blafphcmy 
to  aflcrt  the  fewijh  Scriptures  to  have  been 
divinely  infpiredi"  and  he  reprefents  thofe 
that  attempt  to  juftify  them  as  having  ''ill  hearts 
'^  as  well  as  heads,  and  as  worfe  than  atheifts,  th6* 
•  they  may  pafs  for  faints  f."  He  chargeth  thofi: 
with'  impiety,  ^'  who  would  impofe  on  us  as  the 
^'  word  of  God,  a  book  which  contains  fcarce 
any  thing  that  is  not  repugnant  to  the  wif* 
'^  dom,  powcr^  and  other  attributes  of  a  Su- 
preme A 11- per  fed  Being  4:.''    And  he  roundly 
pronounceth,  that  '^  there  are  grofs  defeats  an4 
<<  jpalpable  falfhoods  in  almoft  every  page  of  the 
*'  Scriptures,  and  the  whole  tenor  of  them  is 
^'  fuch,  as  no  man,  who  ackno wleges  a  Supreme 
^*  Allfpcrfcft  Being,  can  believe  it  to  be  hi^ 
**  word§."    This  is  a  brief  ipedmcn  of  his  in- 
ved^ivcs  againft  the  facred  writings  of  the  Old 
Teftament,  and  which  he  repeateth  on  many 
occafions.    He  afiedeth  indeed  to  fpeak  with 
Teeming  refped  of  Chriftianity,  yet  he  hath  not 
only  endeavoured  to  invalidate  the  evidences 
that  are  brought  to  fbpport  it,  but  he  pafleth 
the  fevereft  cenfures  upon  do^rines  which  he 
himfelf  reprefenteth  as  original  and  eflential 
dodtrines  of  the  Chriftian  religion.     He  makes 
the  moft  injurious  reprcfentation  of  the  do£krine 
of  our  redemption  by  the  blood  of  Chrift,  and 

*  BoUBgbcoke's  Wx>rks»  Vol.  III.  p.  iSo.        \lk:^t^ 

306.         X  Ih,  p.  J08.         i  lb.  p.  298. 

chargeth 


cli^rgeth  it  as  repugnant  to  all  our  ideasof  or  letter 
4cry  of  fufticc,  of  go^neiSi  and  crcn  of  theifm  *.  ^' 
And  after  a  moft  vrrulent  invedivt  againft  the 
yeni/ip  notion  of  Ood,  as  partial,  crucj,  arbitrary 
dad  unjuft,  he  alTerts  that  the  charader  imputed 
to  him  by  the  Chriftian  dodtrine  of  rcdeptiptlon, 
siftd  future  punidiaiefitSj,  is  as  bad  or  worfef« 
Creat  is  the  contempt  and  reproach  he  hath 
potted  fonh  upon  St.  Taul^  who  was  the  pen- 
man of  a  connderable  pait  of  the  New  Tefta* 
ment,  and  whofe  name  and  writings  have  bccil 
always  defer vedly  had  in  great  veneration  in  the 
Chriftian  church.  H&  chargeth  him  with  difX 
fimdlation  and  faFfhood,  and  even  with  mad- 
hcis^:.  He  aflerts  that  his  gofpel  was  diflPcrent 
from  that  of  Chrift,  and  qontradifkory  to  it  f . 
That  he  writes  confufedly,  obfcurely,  add  un- 
intelligibly i — and  wiKre  his  gofpei  is  intclli* 
sibTe^  it  b  oftdn  abibrd,  profane,  and  trlfiing  |]. 
"  Some  of  thofe  gpntlemen  who  have  ftiewn 
little  rc^d  for  the  holy  Scriptures,  have  >  et 
fpoke  with  admiration  of  many  of  the  fages  of 
MTticiuity.  But  Lord  Boling^roke  has  on  ail  oc* 
&ficMis  rreatcd  the  greateft  men  of  ail  ages  with 
thie  titmoft  contempt  and  fcorn.  It  is  allowable 
indeed  fpr  (mcere  and  impartial  enquitcrs  after 
trtith,  to  differ  from  perfons  of  high  repuration 
fOf  ktjLOwiege  and  learning,  antient  and  modern. 
/Lhd  foffietimes  it  is  the  more  neceflary  to  point 

.  *  BoUdgMce'tWorki.  Vol.  IV.  p.  stS.  VoLV.p.  291.  $f «. 
'f,/5.  p.  53*,  5x3.      X  VoL  IV.  p.  17a.  306.      §  U.  f.  J13. 
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i^BTTEROut  their  errors,  left  the  authority  of  greac  names 
^-  .  ftiould  lead  men  aftde  from  truth.  But  whilft 
we  think  ourfelves  obliged  to  deted:  their  mi(^ 
takes,  there  is  a  decent  regard  to  be  paid  them« 
It  would  be  wrong  to  treat  them  in  a  reproach^ 
fui  and  contemptuous  manner.  Yet  this  is  what 
our  author  hath  done.  If  ail  the  paflages  were 
laid  together,  in  which  he  hath  inveighed  againft 
the  wifcfts  and  mod  learned  men  of  all  ages^  ef* 
pccially  the  philofophers,  metaphyftcians,  and 
divines,  they  would  fill  no  fmall  volume.  And 
indeed  thcfc  kind  of  declamatory  invedives  re^ 
cur  fo  o^en  in  thefe  Eflays,  as  cannot  but  create 
£rcat  diiguft  to  every  reader  of  tafte.  I  (hall 
mention  a  few  paflTages  out  of  a  multitude  that 
might  be  produced,  and  which  may  ferve  as  a 
^mple  of  the  reft.  He  faith  of  the  philofophers, 
that  ^\  they  feem  to  acquire  knowlege  only  as 
a  ncccflary  ftep  to  error,  and  grow  fo  fbndof 
the  latter,  that  they  eftcem  it  no  longer  aix 
^  human,  but  raife  it  by  an  imaginary  apotheofit 
''  up  to  a  divine  fcicnce — ^That  thefe  fearchers 
^'  after  truth,  thefe  loversof  wifdom,  are  nothing 
^  better  than  venders  of  falfe  wares — And  the 
**  moft  irrational  of  all  proceedings  pa(s  for  the 
**  utmoft  eflfons  of  human  reafon  *.**  He  re- 
prefents  metaphyftcal  divines  and  ph^lofophers 
as  having  ^^  wandered  many  thoufand  yeiairs  in 
"  imaginary  light  and  real  darknefsf."  He 
frequently  chargcth  them  with  tnadnefs^  and 
fometimeswith^/^A^;w;'5  and  that  they  "  flag- 

•  BolinglJrokc*s  Works.  Vol.  UI.  p.  490.     f  Vol.  IV.  p. «/ 
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"  g^daboiKv  and  joftled  one  another  in  their t^TTifil 
"  4rcams  ♦."    Speaking  of  Tlato  and  Ariftotle,  ^  2.. 
he  fays,  "  their  works  have  been  prcfcrvcd,  pcf- 
'^  haps  more  to  the  detriment  than  to  the  ad* 
'*  vanccmcoc  of  learning  f."    And  though  he 
^metioies  c^nnmcnds  SocrateSy  he  pronounces 
that,  he  "  fi^kl^ftituted  fantaftical  ideas  inftead  x>f 
^\  f eal  knowkgc^  and  corrupted  fcicnce  to  the 
very  fource." .  That  ^'  be  ioft  hinifelf  in  the 
clouds-- when  he  declared^  that  the  twoo6kcs 
^'  of  phiiofophy  are  the  contemplation  of  God, 
"  and  the  abftr^ing  of  the  foul  from  corporeal 
*'  fenfej"— and  that  he  uid  Tlato  were  road 
enough  to  thml;  themfelves  capable  of  fuch 
contemplation  and  fuch  abftradion  :|:.    BeHdci 
many  occafional  paflages  fcittcrcd  throughout 
tbe(e£flays,thcr«4ire  fcveral  large  fc^ions  which 
contain  aIa|oft  Qothiog  elfe   than    inve&ives 
againft*7/4/a  and  his  phiiofophy.  He  fays,  that  a 
philofopher  ^'  treated  every  fubK^  whether  cor- 
poreal or  intelKl3(Uai>  like  a  bombafl  poet,  and  a 
*'  mid  theologian.  $." .   That  *'  he  who  reads 
'*  Plau\  work$  like  a  man  in  his  (enfes,  will  be 
^\  tempted.tp  think  on  many  occafions  that  the 
^\  author  was  not  fo>"^**And  that  ^'  no  man 
V,  ever  drcam44  (^  wildly  as  this  author  wrote  Ij.** 
He  chaiigcth.  him  with  ''  a  falfc  fublime  in  fiylc, 
<'  and  that  no  writer  can  fink  lower  than  he  into 
'*  a  tedious  fo(;ratical  irony,  into  certain  flimfy 

•  Boluigbrokc'5  Works,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  5J3,  5 $4.  VoL  IV. 
f.  129.  I  JO.        t  Vol/Itr.  p.  392.  X  Vol.  IV.  t^iii- 

fy».  p.i29.    "   I  /3.p.  344.  357- 
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iiTTBR'^  hypothetical  roafomi^  thit  plovc  noddng* 
^'  '^  and  into  alhiitoas  thit  nc  wac  Vttigafcftns, 
*^  and  that  aekhaczphiiriusriiiibrce  any  thiiig 
*'  chatwaicsiobcGiplamedoriofOrGcd^/'  ficf 
rqudentaall  the  cocnmcMtfcrs^  and  tfamJhaorS 
of  Tlsto  as  dull  or  i9Mi/~and  calte  Fiehms  dt^ 
lirhusy  and  l>ack9  fimfit  and  a  ^/^^'^  And  a 
Tiatonk  madmawi.  The  true  reafoa  of  the 
particutar  dtfltkchc  c  very « where  cxpreBRcsi^nll 
that  philofopher  fcea9»  to  be  what  he  calls  his 
*'  rambling  ^culatioas  about  the  divme  ^tnd 
^'  ^rttual  nature^  about  iaiowteciai  fitfaOances, 
^^  abocu  f  he  imoaoctaAity  oi  the  foiil^  and  about 
'^  the  rewards  and  pumflimcMS  <Mf  a  future 
**  ftatej." 

:  As  to  the  Scoia  he  dedarea,  ^^  that  their  tfaeo^ 
^  logy  and  morality  were  alike  abfittd.'"  That 
in  endeavouring  to  account  how  it  came  that 
cfacre  is  evil  in  ^  world,  and  that  the  beftimdi 
ha«e  ofreache  greateft  (hare  of  this  evtf,  ^^  they 
^^  talked  mere  nonfenfe,  figucadve,  fiiU^c,  nfe* 
**  taphyftcaly  but  nonfenfe  Qiill  ^Z  The  aMknt 
tbe^s  in  general  he  reprcfcnts  as  having  been 
icduced  many  ways  into^a  con^Mleracf  with  the 
athciftSy  and  particularly^  blames  them  fori  prt- 
tending  to  conned  moral  attributes,  fuch  as  Wc 
conceive  them,  with  the  phyficai  atttibates'Of 
God  J  which,  he  affirms,  gave  great  advantage 
to  the  ob^c^toiis  of  the  atteifis  {[. 

*  Bolinghrakc*)  Works,  VxA.  IV.  p^  i40»  I4l^#  m,  %OU 
i  U.  ^.  107.  HO,  355.        $  a.  p.  J47„  34S.         s  Vol  T. 

p.  147.  jr;.        |/*.p,5t6,  . 
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*  Btti  these  is  06  fort  cf  meo  agaiaft  whom  hctETTi 
knriB^hs  with  gvcsiter  Ucence  of  r €{^oach  than 
cho  ChKiftian  cHviDet  and  pfailofophers.  He 
firequenr iy  ipeafcf  of  the  »ifieoc  fathers  with 
the  iitomift  iXMttempc :  That  thejr  were  ftiperfti* 
tioin^  orcduioiifii  tying  iiMti;«— aad  that  ^^  the 
^'  greatcft  of  them  weco  unfit  to  write  or  fpeak 
f^  00  aajr  fubied  that  requited  clofencfs  of  rea* 
^  Soomgf  an  evangelical  candour^  and  even 
^^  common  ingenuoufhefs  K'  Aa  to  the  more 
modem  divines,  he  ukcs  every  occafion  o^  in* 
faking  and  abufing  tbem.  Not  only  doth  he 
xcptcfeat  them  as  ^'  dechdmeis  who  have  little 
^  mCpcSt  for  their  readers^***as  liised  to  defend 
^^  the  CSiriftian  ryilcm,***and  as  firtking  nothing 
^^  more  tlumthc  honour  of  the  gown^  by  have* 
^  log  the  laft  word  in  every  di^te  f.''  fiut  he 
£ifs,  ^  they  ttlfc.a  great  deal  of  blafphemy  on 
^  the  head  of  iniesoal  divine  cfaaraders  of  Scrip* 
^:  ture:^''  He  often  repeats  it,  that  Mbeifts  dtny 
Q^i^  but  the  dminet  defame  bimy  which,  he 
liMlBSr  IS  the  watfe  of  the  tap.  He  charges 
tfaem  with  uukimfs^  and  wcrferban  msdne/sj. 
Thu  '^  f heyvliBVC  recourfe  tb  vrifling  diftindions, 
^  aaidc^macicai  affirmations,  the  laft  retlrench- 
:«  mesKs  ofobftinacyjj.  That  ''  of  ail  foois 
^  the  mod  prcfumptuous,  and  o^  the  fame  time 
.^^the  moft  trifling,  are  metaphyseal  phitofo- 
^*  phets  and  divines  ^.^    He  charges  them  in 

•  fiolingbroke't  Workt,  Vol.  III.  p.  337,  338.  Vol.  IV. 
>'586.  -t- Vd.  HI.  p«  2^.VoLV.p«iS6.  314.  t'^^^-^'^^- 
p.  ^72.    §  Yd  IV.  p.  zyy    1  Vol.y.^.  18S.   tX  *•  P-49J- 
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(ETTERan  addrcfs  he  makes  to  God  with  '^  owAing  his 
^'    1'  cxifteuce  oniy  to  cenfiire  his  works,  andrh^ 
^  .difpcofations  of  his  providence*/'    And  fre^ 
qucQtly  f cprcfcQts  them  as  in  ulliance  with  the 
athetjlsj  d$^etr£png  the  caufe  if  God  to  them  ^ 
aq4  as  doing  their  Jn^  in  concett  with  thtfe 
their  allies,^  to  deftroy  both  the  gocdnefi  and 
jujiice  of  God  f*     He  declares,  that  **  lie  who 
follows  them  cannot  avoid  prcfamption  and 
profanenclsy  and  niuft  be  much  upon  his 
guard   to  avoid    blafphemy  rj:."   .That   the 
preachers  of  natural  and  revealed  religion  have 
been  loudcft  in  their  clamours  againftpro* 
vidcnce,  and  have  done  nothing  more  than 
repeat  what  die  ItheiAs  have  faid ;  — ahd  that 
they  attempt  to  prove  that  the  fiipreme  Be- 
ing is  the  tyrjnt  of  the  world  he  governs $.** 
And  the  fame  .charge  he  advaaceth  againft  the 
Chriftian  philofopbecs  in  general.  '.    i  "' 

But  befidcs^thcfe  general  invedives  againft 
ChriftianphiloTophcrsand  divines/.,  he  hafhpat^ 
ticularly  attacked  fome  of  the  moA:  celcbraKd 
names  in  a  manner  little  reconcileable  to  good 
nuuqers,  and  the  decency  which  ought  to  be 
ebficrved  towards  perfons  of  difiinguiihedrcpir'^ 
ration,  even  when  we  think  them  inithewrongl 
Speaking  of  many  reverend  perfons,  wlio,.  hd 
•*  fays,  have  had  their  heads  turned  by  a  pre- 
^'  tcrnaturai  fermentation  of  the  brain,  or  a  phi- 
♦'  lofophical   delirium,"  -—  he  observes,    that 

•  Bolingbrokc's  Works,  Vol.  V.  p.  339     +  Ih,  p.  341.  346. 
>9}*  *c,        ;  Jh.  p.  464.        J  Ih.  f.  484,  485 • 
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^^-nont  has  becfn-more  fo  than  Dt^Cudworth.tzTTtn 
**  — He  read  too  much  to  think  cnqugh  '*  He ,  Z\ 
reprefenrs  him  as  having  '^  given  a  nonfen/ical 
^  paraphrafcof  nonfenfe/'— and  that  ^^  the  good 
^  man  pafled  his  life  in  the  (tudy  of  an  unmean- 
**  tng)argon:  And  as  he  learned  fo  he  taught"^'/' 
He  charges  BiHiop  Cun^erland  with  '^  meta- 
ls phyitcal  jargon,  and  theological  blafphemy  f/' 
StiUing€eet  is  fpoken  of  with  contempt  i  as  alfo 
Huetjoochart^  and  the  Chrillian  antiquaries ^. 
Uor  is  Archbilhop7>V/i?//&»  treated  with  greater 
regard.  He  talks  in  a  very  (lighting  way  of  thoic 
that  have  written  on  the  law  of  nature,  parti- 
cularly Grotius^  Selden^  and  Tuffendorf.  That 
they  ^'  puzzle  and  perplex  the  plained  thing 
^.'-  in  the  world,  and  fecm  to  be  great  writers  on 
^^  this  itibje^y  by  much  the  fame  right  as  he 
^*  might  be  called  a  great  travel  ler^  who  Ihould 
go  from  London  to  Farts  by  the  Cafe  of 
Good  Hope ^.^^  There  is  none  of  the  Chri- 
fixan*  philofophers  of  whom  he  fpeaks  With  fo 
much  refped  as'Mr.  L^rA^;  yet  he  reprefents 
him  as  having  ^^  dreamed  that  he  had  a  power  of 
'**  forming  abftrad  ideas ; ''  and  mentions  this  as 
a  proof  that  ''there  is  fuch  a  thing  as  a  philo* 
<«  ibphical  delirium  ||/'  And  he  charges  it  upon 
liim  asagreatinconftftency^that  lie  (hould  write 
a  Conamentary  on  St.  Tauh  Epiftles,  and  a  Dif- 
courfc  on  the  Reafonabieneis  of  Chriftianity, 

•  Bolmgbroktt^s  Works,  Vol.  HI.  p.  353.  Vol,  IV.  p.  91. 

t  Vol  V.  p.  Si.    t  voi- 1"-  P-  ^64,  Vol  jv.  p.  I  J.    $  Voi.vr. 

p.  68.        g  Vol.  III.  p.  441,  441. 
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tETTEx^cr  he  had  written  an  £ilfy  on  Hiuoaua  Un* 
3:;^j'<lerftanding  *. . 

But  there  is  no  one  per foa  whom  he  treats 
with  To  much  rudeocfs  and  uifolence  as  the  late 
eminently  learned  Dr.  Samuel  CUrh.  He  calU 
him  a  prefumptuous  dogmatic,  and  repfe(ent& 
him  as  having  'Umpioufly  advanced,  that  wo 
^^  know  the  rule  God  governs  by  as  weli  z^  he^ 
^^  —and  that  like  ztvoilx^t Eummius^  he  pre^ 
^^  fumes  to  know  God»  his  moral  nature  at  lead, 
f^  and  to  teach  others  to  know  him,  as  well  4f 
f'  he  knows  himfelff.**  He  chargetb  hioa  witti 
a  foolijb  and  wicked  rhmonumtadi^  *'  with  prct 
"  tending  to  make  infallible  demojnfiratiooS| 
^^  like  the  Pope's  deaees,  and  fending  eyer)i 
**  one  to  the  devil,  who  docs  not  believe  in 
*'  them  \  :'*  And  with  a  rhapfody  of  preibmpt 
^'  tuous  reafonings,  of  prophane  abfucditi^s,  o£ 
^^  eva/ions  that  fceni  to  anfwer  whilft  they  onljr 

perplex,  and  in  one  wprd,  the  moft  arhip;ary 
.  andleafirea(bnablefuppoAtions§.''  Hefaith^ 
that  ^'  the  rettenchments  call  up  by  him  ate  feo^ 
^'  bl«  beyond  beliefs*'— that  ''  he  boa(Ulrkca 

bully,  who  looks  fierce,  ^eaks  big,  and  i» 

little  to  be  feared  H."  Not  only  doqs  he  call 
him  an  audacious  fin,d  vainjbphifi  |{|{,  bi^t  he 
carries  it  fo  far  as  to  fayi  that  "^  he  zxx^lVolltifi^ 
^^  do  in  effcd  renounce  God,  as  much  a^  the 
^'  rankeft  of  the  atheiftical  tribe  ^*,    ^iih  rp- 

*  Bolmgbroke't  Works,  Vol.  IV.  p.  166.  295.  +  Vol.  III. 
p.  5a.Vol.V.p.49a  _  J  A.p«afft.  §/i(.  p.  29a.  J  if. 
p.  Zt%o.  293.     f  I  A.  j.  393,       *•  &  p.  4t4,  48  J. 
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puA  io  die  Idft-mauioocd  cclcbcat^d  wdtccitBTT] 
UU.ft^<^lt^^  bdkks  the  icverc  rq)K)ach  cafk^  J^ 
upon  him  iQ  the  paflfage  I  ha^e  juft  dte<l>  LQr4  ^ 
B^Ungbrohe  ^Ife where  treats  him  as  '^  a  licen^ 
tkns  maker  of  hypathefe$-*;--aad  a  yliining 
phHoTophrr/'  He  r9prereats  all  that  l^e  hjith 
£ud  a|)9iu;;the  immpnaluy  of  the  ibol  '^  af  a 
'^  Arrag  of  af bitrarj  fupiponcions  j "  an4  that 
^  his  difcciiiffe  on  that  fuhjed  is  fuch  as  wo^ld 
^  lead  OQC  t^  think  that  the  pbilofop(^$  jw^ho 
ht\d  it  wj^a  patient  of  pn  Mmroit^^  n^T9¥ 
peff^ly  reftorcd  to  hM  (enfes*."  H^;  ac<^ 
knovljcges  |;ii^  inde^4  ^O  have  be^ii  a,  m^ 
of  ^H  J^  iearnh^^  but  <;harg^  him  3ix^it]) 
'U^ith^.nMfinfi  h  th^  hf ^  and  fiicH  as  he^  ^^t% 
liimua-^htf^jci \  and  hcereats  his  way  of  ar- 
gaing  abopi  a  future  ft^tp,  as  a  jpecimev  ^fthst 
firt  (ifmidnejfs^  wbt(h  is  called  a  dfmfVtta  qmh 
ad  Jm'\.  The  ^me  cenTute  he  paflTeth  on  (he 
late  JLot4  Fre^ent  of  Sc^Alund^  '*  that  he  wa$ 
'^  indeed  a  mi^a  of  eaf^dty,  good  fepie^  and 
^'  kaowieg^  hat  wap  in  a  delirium^  an4  sm^ 
tfc  ^^uoadki>c  whoa  Im;  wrote  apinft  Tindsl-^.** 

You  canpQt.bat  haiFeobfetved  in  readiog  over 
ieveri^^f  thepaflage§  whifii  have  been  producec^ 
that  ii  is  ^4Qiiiiar  wkh  j^rd  Boiif^btphe  to  fOr 
prefentf  thoite  ^  mad  and  out  of  thei,i  fca^ts^ 
who  tiafyen  fio. differ  frpm  himi  ^t  lea^  ^  mad 
with  r^i^  to  the  parricRijirpoiat  in  differencet 
I  (hall  only  ifienttipn  .<>ne  pal%e  OMMrf  iX3( 


•  Boltnghroke's  Work*,  Vol^II.  p.  515.  ctS.  V/AIiY.  p.  388. 
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£tTTERl'Srp61c,'**ntdf'thc  many  that  might  be  pro-' 
,^^J^  d  cfccd.  HaVfti'g  compared  the  rcaibners  a  prmi 
td  (krfoiis  in  Bedlam^  and  the  fevcral'  forts  of 
madmen  there,  he  adds,  that  ^*  atheifis  are  one 
**  fort  6f  madmen,'  many  diviftes  and  theifls 
^'another  fort  5'*-*-and  that  ^^thcfc  forts  6f  mad- 
^*  tocn  Wc  princi|Jally  to  be  found  in' colleges 
'^  and  Ifehools,  where  different  fe^'hive  rcxi^ 
"  dercd  this  fort  of  madnefs,  which fi'obcailonal 
^  'C?(<^Kere,  both  epidemical  and  ttadttlonai  ||/' 
If  {dtei'was  to  imitaic  this  author^  ^trianner  of 
t'aikkig,  one  might  be  apt  to  charj^ehim'as'bc- 
Itfg-'fdzcd  with  a  fort' of  ^adntfr' when -cbtain 


(iibjeffs  come  in  hls'^ay™metaphyfic$*«-arti 
x\ii:6\o%y^-Platd  irfdPiatonic  phiiofophy^^-ipi- 
riruil  fabffance,  and  Incorporeal  cffenfcc>^^«^  bat 
above  all,  ^the  Chriftian  divines  and  cl^y,--^*- 
Thefe,  when  he  happens  to  meet  with  tfaem» 
bring  fotfe  of  his  (its  upon  him^  and  often  fee 
liTm  ^I'rM^iAg  for-  fcveral  pages  together.'  But  I. 
icdnfie]^  \  too  much  diJQike  fuch  a  way  of  writing, 
\o  ttiike  recriminations  of  this  kind.  And  yet 
his  tordihip  tells  th6  divines  ofthe  difcretitm  of 
th^ir  adverfaries,  and  would  have  them  r^- 
iurn  ituith  dif tret  ion.  And  he  repfefents  the 
^tk^ox  bullies,  as  he  calls  them,  as  ^^  affeding 
*'  to  triumph  ovier  men,  who  employ  but  part 
'*•  of  their  ftrcngthi  as  tiring  them  with  imper- 
^^-  tinent  paradoxeis,  ahd  provoking  them  with 
^*  bnjUft  reflexions,  and  often  by  the  foalcft 

•*  language  t***  ■'- 

* 

I  Bolingbioke's  Worlu,  Vol.  V,  p.  369,  370.     '  -^  Vol'ilL 
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r  I  am  apt  to  think  that  by  this  time  you  TXttrtrttt 
weaiy  of  reading  over  fuch  a  heap  of  abufive  J^;^ 
fcfiedions,  To  unbecoming  any  man  of  learning 
and  education,  much  more  one  fo  conversant 
bk  tfaepolke  world,  as  Lord  Bolmgirokc  hoiA 
been.  The  irah&ribing  them  out  of  his  ElTays 
was  no  very  agreeable  employment.  But  they 
iboftcji  qccur  there,  and  mal^efo  remarkable 
a  part  of  the  ^orks  of  this  right  honourable  au- 
thor^ that«  it  was .  abfolutcly  neceflary  to  take 
fome  notice  of  them.  One  thing  may  be  fafely 
eollcfted  from  bis  writing  after  this  manner,^  vi^^ 
that*be  had  a. very  high  opimoa  of  the  fuperbrity 
of  his  own  nnderftanding,  and  a  fovercign  con* 
tempt  for  ail  thofe  that  were  in  different:  fcntir 
ments  from,  hka^  whcrher  philofopbcsrs  antient 
or  moderis,  or  divines^  but  efpecially  for.  th4 
latter. '- 

ilf  we  axamine  what  foundation  there  is  for 
liKfe  h^h  pretenJftQns,  or  what  new  and  im^ 
pdrtant  dtfcoveries  this  writer  hath  made  in. re* 
ligion  or  phtlofophy,  which  may  be  of  real 
uie  to  mankind/  the  principal  things  in  his 
ichcroe  may  be  reduced  to  the  following  heads: 
i«  Thac^heie  is  one  Supreme  All-perfeft  Be«* 
iog^  the  eternal' and  original  caufe  of  all  things, 
of  almighty  power  and  infinite  wifdomt  but 
that  wc  mtift  not  pretend  to  aicribe  to  him  any 
voral  attributes,  diftind  from  his  phy/ical,  cf« 
pccially  faolineis,  jufiice,  and  goodncfs :  That  he 
has  nor  thefe  attributes  according  to  the  ideas  we 
conceive  of  them^  nor  any  thing  equivalent  to 

thole 
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MTTtHthofer  qmlitks  as  they  arc  in  asj  and  that'td 
^'     preccod  to  dcdncc  moral  obligations  from  thofe 
anrifoutcs,  or  to  talk  of  imitating  God  in  his 
moral  arttibata>  is  cntfaufiafm  or  blafphemy. 

2«  That  God  made  the  world,  and  eftabliflicd 
tije  laws  of  this  fyftem  at  the  beginning :  Bat 
riiat  he  doth  not  now  concern  him&if  in  the 
aflbirs  of  men,  or  that  if  he  doth,  his  providence 
only  cxrcndcth  to  ooUcftive  bodfts,  but  hath  no 
regard  to  individuals,  to  their  adions,  or  to  the 
events  that  befal  them, 

« .  ^;.  ^hac  tiic  foul  is  not  a  dtftinA  fubftance 
^m  the  body :  Tlut  the  whole  man  is  dilEblved 
at  death  J  and  that  though  it  may  be  a(eful  to 
mankind  to  believe  the  dodrine  of  future  re«> 
w^vds  and  punilhments,  yet  it  is  a  fiOioo^  which 
harh  no  real  fodndatton  in  nature  and  reaibn: 
And  that  to  pretend  to  argue  for  future  retri^ 
buttons  from  the  apprehended  unequal  difiri* 
butions  of  this  prdfem  ftate,  k  abl^rd  and  bla& 

ghcmous,  and  is  to  caft  die  moft  onwocthy  jre« 
eftidns  on  divine  providence^ 
^  ^  4«  That  the  law  of  nature  isf  wh&t  reafon  di(^ 
CDTvercth  to  us  concerning  our  duty  as  foitnded 
in  the  human  fyfiem:  That  it  is  ciear  and  ob- 
vious to  all  nuinkind ;  but  hasi  been  obfcured 
:iiid  perverted  by  antient  philosophers  and  tci^^ 
dern  divines :  That  it  has  not  been  fet  in  a  pro« 
per  light  by  tho(e  who  have  undertaken  to  treat 
of  ir  i  and  therefore  he  hath  reprefenied  it  in 
ftr  genuine  purity  and  (tnipliclty :  And  cim  the 
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£aiQl6ns  of  ihot  Uw  relate  to  men  Apt  ixntlvUi^BTTEn 
dB^y,  but  ooUcAively  confidcrcd«  ^  ^; 

5*  That  from  the  ckarneis  and  fuffidciicjr  erf 
the  law  of  nacorc^  it  may  be  coacliided  chat 
God  haih  made  bo  ether  revelation  of  his  will 
to  mankind :  And  that  there  is  no  need  or  iiiit 
for  any  extraordinary  fupernatural  revelation. 
^  6*  That  it  is  profane  and  blaQphemons  to 
aictibethe  Jewtfb  Scriptures  to  revelation  or  in^ 
fptration  from  God :  That  the  hiftory  contained 
there  is  falfe  and  incredible,  and  the  fcheme  of 
feligion  taught  in  thoTe  writings  is  abfolutely 
unworthy  of  God,  and  repugnant  to  his  divine, 
perfcftions. 

7^  That  the  New  Teftament  confifts  of  two 
d'^cient  goipels,  oppoftte  to  one  anottier,  that 
of  Chrift  and  that  of  St.  Taul.  ThatChrifti- 
anity  in  its  genuine  iimplicity»  as  taught  by  Jefus 
Chrift^  and  contained  in  the  evangelical  writ^ 
.ings,  is  a  benevolent  inftitution,  and  may  be 
fe^usded  as  a  republication  of  the  taw  of  naturti 
or  rather  of  the  theology  of  Pfdto  i  That  the 
.  ixiorats  it  teaches  arc  pure^  but  no  other  thad 
the  philofoph^rs  had  taught  before,  and  that 
icmc  of  its  precepts  are  not  agreeable  to  the  na^ 
taxfL\  laWi  and  fome  of  its  original  dodrtne^ 
ptrricQlarly  thofe  relating  to  the  redemftton  of 
mankind  by  the  death  of  Chrift,  and  to  iuturt 
rewards  and  paniihments,  are  abford,  and  in^ 
CQoiilknt  with  the  attributes  of  God. 

Thefe  ap^ar  to  ide  to  be  the  moft  remarkabla 

tkia^&in  the  late  Lord  Boliiigbrokis  Pofthumous 

^  Works, 
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LSTTBR^Oi^  as  far  as^  najtural  and  revealed  religion 
V.     is  concerned.    And  the  method  I  propofc'  to 
puriiu:  in  my  obferyations  upon  them  is  this : 

I  (haU  firft  conHder  the  attempts  he  tiath  mado 
to  fubvercjthe  main  principles  that  lie  at  the 
foundation  of  all  religion  $  vis^.  thofe  relating  to 
the  moral  attributes  of  God,  a  particular  pco« 
vidcnce  extending  to  the  individuals  of  the  hu- 
man race,  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  and  a 
future  ftate  of  retributions.  I  (hall  next  examine 
the  account  he  hath  given  of  the  law  of  nature, 
and  of  the  duties  and  fandions  of  that  law.  After 
v/hich  it  will  be  proper  to  conftder  what  he 
hath  offered  concerning  divine  revelation  in  ge- 
neraly  witha  view  to  fliew  that  an  extrabrdinary 
revelation  of  the  will  of  God  to  mankind  is  ab- 
folutely  needlefsy  and  that  therefore  we  may 
conclude  that  God  hath  never  given- fuch  are* 
velation  at  all.  I  (hall  proceed  in  th^  next  place 
CO  a  particular  and  di(tind  examination  of  the 
obje<^ions  he  hath  urged  againft  the  truth  and 
divine  original  of  the  Mofaic  revelation,  and 
the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Tcftament.  And  (hall 
conclude  with  conHdering  what  more  dlrcdly 
xelateth  to  the  Chriftian  revelation  properly  (b 
called,  to  its  proofs  and  evidences,  and  to  its 
laws  and  dodrines,  all  which  he  hath  endea<p 
youred  tQ  expofe.  ^ 

.  ^  This  I  hope  may  be  fufficient  to  anfwer  the 
deftgn  I  have  in  view,  which  is  to  obviate  thp 
principal  miichieCs  to  religion,  which  Lord  B(h 


linghrek^^otss  fccm  fitted  to  prodacc.  Othcr^ETTjut 
things  thctc  arc  in  thcfe  VSlames,  which  mighn  \^v-0 
fufni(h  matter  for  many  riflcflions,  but  whicfl 
I  (halt  take  little  or  no  notice  of^  as  they  do 
not  come  within  the  cocnpa&  of  the  plan  I  pro- 
pofc. 
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Lord  Bolingbroke  ^erts  the  exiftence  of  God 
s^W^  thfi  Athkijis^  but  reje^s  the  argu- 
ment  a  prrori,  and  that  drawn  from  the  ge- 
neral confent  of  mankind.   He  is  for  reduce* 
ing  all  the  divine  attributes  to  wifdom  and 
power ^  and  blames  the  divines  for  difiin- 
guijbing  between  the  fhyjtcal  and  moral  at- 
tributes.   He  afferts  that  we  cannot  afcribe 
goodnefs  andjuftiato  God^  according  to  our 
ideas  of  them^  nor  argue  with  any  certainty 
about  them.   That  it  is  abfiard  to  deduce  mo- 
ral oblivions  from  the  nioral  attributes  of 
God^  or  to  fretend  to  imitate  him  in  thofe 
attributes.    Obfervations  ufon  thisfcheme. 
It  is  Jbewn^  that  the  moral  attributes  are 
neceffarily  tncbtded  in  the  idea  of  the  abfh 
lutely  perfeB  Being.  The  author's  objeffions 
sgainjt  afcribmg  thofe  attributes  to  God,  or 
mftinguijhing  them  from  his  pbyftcal  attri- 
butes^patticularly  conjidered.   His  manifold 
inconftftewiies  and  contradi^ions. 

SIR, 

^  N  my  la^  a  general  account  was  given  df 
■^  fhc^chcme  Lord  Bolingbroke  fecms  to  have 
had  in  view  in  his  Pofthumous  Works^  and  of 
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the  main  principles,  to  jfhlch  it  is  rcdi^eifekv  .fcfftrrxER 
tiQW  proceed  to  a  jnofc  diftind  fxarninatiort  ot  ^ 
riiofiiprhicipIcSi  ahdffiall  t>egin\vith  that  which 
licth  at  the  foundation  of  all  Religion,  the  ex- 
iftcQce  and  attributes  of  God;  And  it  mud 
be  acknowlegcd,  that  his  Lordfhip  every  where 
in  the  firongeft  terois  aflerteth  the  exiftence  of 
the  oiie  Supreme  All-perfcft  Being,  the  threat 
Author  of  the  univerfc.  He  reprefcnt«  this  as 
fttiStly  demmfirable^  and  treaty  the  opinion  of 
the  atheifts  as  infinitely  abfurdi  and  that  the/ 
can  onfy  cavils  but  cannot  tea/on^  agairtft  the 
exigence  of  the  firft  caufe;  of  which,  he  thinks^ 
we  may  be  in  reafon  as  fure  as  of  our  own  exig- 
ence. There  are  fcverai  palTages  in  his  works^ 
in  which  he  expreflcth  himfeif  devoutly  witii 
regard  to  the  Supreme  Being,  and  profefleth  fe- 

.  ripufly  to  adore  him.    And  there  are  fome  in* 
il^nccs  of  his  addreiCng  him  with  great  folem* 

^xiity,  and  in  a  religious  manner  '^. 

I  need  not  take  any  notice  of  what  he  hath 
briefly  offered  for  demonftrating  the  cxiflcnce  of 
a  Deity  4:.  He  has  faid  nothing  on  this  hcad» 
but  what  hath  been  frequently  urged  to  great  ad- 
vantage by  others  before  hims  and  particularly 
by  lit. Clarke^  in  what  hisLorddiip  is  pleaied  to 
call  h\%  pretended  demonjf rat  ion  of  the  Being  and 
Attributes  of  God)^. 

'    •  See  pttrdcolarfy  Vol.  III.  p.  247.  358.  Vol.  V.  p.  338,  Ut^ 

Jt  Vol.  fll.  p.  JS3.  354.        I  /J,  p.  52.  • 
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LETTER  Our  author  indeed  is  for  confining  the  proof 
to  the  argument  apojierioriy  and  is  for  abfolutcljr 
rejcfting  the  argument  a  priori^  whereas  Dr. 
Clarke  infiQs  upon  both.  And  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  both  may  be  highly  ufefuU  and 
that  they  are  then  moft  eflfedual,  and  come  with 
the  greateft  force,  when  they  come  in  aid  of  one 
another. 

As  Lord  B4)lingbroke  re j  efts  the  argument  a 
priori  for  the  exigence  and  perfedions  of  God, 
fo  lie  feems  not  willing  to  allow  that  which  is 
drawn  from  the  general  confent  of  mankind* 
He  fays^  it  will  indeed  prove,  that  men  gene- 
rally believed  a  God,  but  not  that  fuch  a  Beinj 
cxifts  5  and  he  reprefcnts  it  as  trifling  to  inflj. 
upon  it  '^.  And  in  a  letter  occaftoned  by  one  of 
Archbilhop  Tiltotjbn'h  fermons,  Vol,  III,  p.  257, 
it  feq.  he  finds  fault  with  that  great  divine  for 
making  ufe  of  that  argument,  and  difingenuoufly 
reprefents  it,  as  if  he  had  rcfted  the  proof  of  a 
Deity  principally  upon  it  f  i  which  he  is  far 
from  doing,  though  it  muft  be  acknowlegcd  to 
be  a  consideration  of  great  weight.  He  parti* 
cularly  blames  the  Archbifhop  for  afcribing  this 
confent  to  the  nature  of  the  human  mind,  on 
which  God  has  imprcfled  an  innate  idea  of  him- 
fclf  i  but  he  owns,  that  afterwards  he  foftens  it 
by  faying,  that  '*  the  human  mind  is  fo  difpofed 
*'  that  men  may  difcover  in  the  due  ufe  of  its 
•*  faculties,  that  there  is  a  God  ||."  And  he 
fpcaks  of  fomc  divines  who  explain  it  thus,  that 

•  Vol.  III.  p.'247.  t  ^^«  P-  258.  267.         I  lb.  238. 
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the  belief  of  God  is  founded  on  a  certain  natural  letter 
proportion  there  is  between  this  great  truth,  and  ^* 
the  conceptions  of  the  human  mind.  But  ouc 
author  thinks,  that ''  fuch  a  natural  and  inti- 
mate proportion  between  the  exiftcnce  of 
God,  and  the  conceptions  of  the  human  mind^ 
may  appear  chimerical,  and  perhaps  is  fo.**" 
And  obfervcs,  that  **  Polytheifm  was  more  con- 
*^  formabie  to  the  natural  conceptions  of  the 
*'  human  mind,  efpeclaliy  in  the  mod  antient 
**  and  ignorant  ages,  than  the  belief  of  One 
**  firft  intelligent  Caufe,  the  fole  Creator,  Pre- 
**  ferver,  and  Governor  of  all  things."  Yet  he 
afterwards  declares,  that  ^^  the  idea  of  an  A 11^ 
'*  wife  and  All-powerful  Being,  the  firft  caufc 
*^  of  all  things,  is  io  proportionable  to  humanrea-* 
•^  fony  that  it  muft  have  been  received  into  the 
*^  minds  of  men,  as  foon  as  they  began  to  con- 
^*  template  the  face  of  nature,  and  to  exercife 
"  their  reafon  in  fuch  contemplations  f."  And 
in  his  reflcdions  on  Mr.  MaupertuiSy  who  had 
flighted  the  argument  from  the  general  confent 
of  mankind,  he  obfervcs,  that  '^  it  is  general 
'*  enough  to  (hew  the  proportion  which  this 
*'  truth  bears  to  the  univerjal  reafon  of  man- 
**  kind  ||."  You  cannot  but  obfervc  here,  that 
he  direftly  makes  ufc  of  that  manner  of  expref- 
fion,  which  he  had  before  blamed  others  for 
u(ing. 

•  VoL  IIL  p.  259.  260.    f  Vol.  IV.  p.  195.    II  li.  p.  256. 
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WTtER     But  it  will  be  proper  more  diftinftly  toinquire 
^''     into  the  idea  this  writer  gives  of  God^  and  of  the 
divine  perfections.    The  only  attributes  of  Cod 
which  he  tniUteth  upon  as  necefiary  to  be  known 
by  us  arc  his  power  and  wifdoro.     "  We  rife 
*'^  ((aith  ht)  from  the  knowlege  of  ourfelves, 
**  and  of  the  works  of  God,  to  a  knowlcgc  of 
**  his  exiftcnce,    and  his  wifdom  and  pow^r^ 
^*  which  we  call  infinite  */'    He  blames  thofe 
^'  who  prefumc  to  define  the  moral  attributes  of 
<*  an  All-pcrfeft  Being  5'*  and  thinks  "  Wf  ought 
^  to  content  ourfelves  to  know  that  he  exifts 
'^  by  the  neceflity  of  his  nature,  and  that  his 
*«  wifdom  znd  fower  are  infinite  f."    He  de- 
dares,  that  ^*  a  lelf-exiftent  Being,  the  firft  caufc 
of  all  things,  infinitely /^w^r^/ and  infinitely 
wi/e^  is  the  God  of  natural  theology :  That  at 
the  whole  fyftem  of  the  univerfe  bears  wit- 
nefs  to  this  truth,  fo  the  whole  fyflem  of  na-r 
turai  religion  refts  on  it,  and  requires  no 
broader  foundation.    Thefc  fyftems  are  God'3 
**  fyftems  ||/'    We  fee  here  there  is  no  mcnrioa 
made  of  the  divine  goodncis,  as  included  in  the 
idea  we  form  of  the  Deity.  Natural  theology  or 
natural  religion,  requircth  no  broader  a  founda- 
tion than  the  acknowleging  the  wifdom  and 
power  of  God.     And  fo  k  generally  is  in  the 
account  our  author  gives  of  God  and  his  attri- 
butes; as  Moptimus  were  not  to  be  joined  with 
maximus  in  thcDeift's  creed,  or  in  the  idcana* 
rural  religion  tcachcth  us  to  form  of  God.  And 

.    •  VoI.IV.  p.  88.     t  VoLV.  p.ass.        JiS.p.  3«6- 
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^ccordiagly.  he  finds  fault  with  what  he  calls  ^r letter 
tijicial  the  logy  J  for  pretending  "  to  conncft^^yj; 
moral  attributes,  fuch  as  we  conceive  them, 
and  fuch  as  they  arc  relatively  to  us,  with  the 
phy  fical  attributes  of  God/'  He  fays>  *'  there 
IS  no  fuificicnt  foundation  for  this  proceed* 
^'  ing  in  the  phxnomena  of  nature,  and  that  in 
''  fcveral  cafes  they  arc  repugnant/'  And  he  cx- 
prcfly  mentions  it  among  the  wrong  notions  of 
the  antient  theiHs,  and  which  gave  advantage 
to  the  atheifls  with  regard  to  the  qucftion  about 
the  original  of  evil,  that  they  maintained,  that 
God  is  juft  and  good,  and  righrcou),  and  holy, 
as  well  as  powerful  and  wife/*  He  blames 
them  for  faying,  that  *'  love  was  the  firft  prin-r 
cipie  of  things,  and  that  it  determined  God  to 
*'  bring  forth  his  creatures intoexiftence*,"  and 
fhat,  as  Seneca  fays,  uf^^ue  dd  delicias  amamur* 
And  clfewherc  quoting  a  paflage  of  Dr.  C/arib, 
in  which  God  is  reprefented  as  having  a  ten- 
der (ind  hearty  conctrnfor  thehappinejs  of  many 
he  fays,  ^*  thcfc  arc  ftrange  words  to  be  applied 
^ "  to  the  Supreme  Beingt/'  And  he  argueth 
at  great  lent^th  againft  thofe  who  fuppofe,  that 
God  made  man  only  to  be  happy. 

He  frequently  ccnfureth  the  divines  for  di- 
(linguilhiug  between  God's  phy  fical  and  moral 
attributes:  And  "  cannot  fee  one  religious pur- 
*'  pofb,  that  this  diftinftion  is  neceflary  to  an- 
**  fwcf  4=  God's  moral  attributes  (he  fays)  can 
**  only  be  difcerned  in  the  works  of  God,  and 

'  •Vol.  V.  p.  316,317.        fZJ.p.fij.        4:/J.p.6j. 
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LBTTER*^  in  the  condua  of  his  providence :    And  that 
^*  it  is  evident,   they  are  nor,  cannot  be  fo 
**  difcerncd  in  them,  as  to  be  the  objeft  of  out 
*'  imitation  *."    He  reprefents  it  as  great  pre- 
fumption  to  pretend  to  deduce  our  moral  ob- 
ligations from  the  moral  attributes  of  God « 
and  that  the  abfurdity  of  this  cannot  be  too  often 
cxpofedf.   And  after  having  afferted,  that  **  wc 
^^  cannot  rife  from  our  moral  obligations  to 
**  God's  fuppofcd  moral  attributes,  he  adds,  that 
he  calls  t)x^m  fuppofed^  becaufc  after  all  that 
has  been  fuppofcd  to  prove  a  neceflfary  con- 
nexion between  his  phyfical  and  moral  attri- 
butes, we  may  obfcrvc  them  in  his  wiiHom  i 

and  that  the  effcds  of  his  wifdom  give  us 

^^  fometimes  ideas  of  thofe  moral  qualities,  whict^ 
*^  we  acquire  by  reflexions  on  ourfclves,  and 
*'  fometimes  not  ij:/'  He  thinks  the  divines  arc 
to  be  blamed  ^'  for  talking  of  God's  infinite 
''  goodnefs  and  juftice,  as  of  his  infinite  wifdom 
^^  and  power  ||."  And  obferves,  that  "  every 
**  thing  (hews  the  wifdom  and  power  of  God, 
*'  conformably  to  our  ideas  of  wifdom  and 
*'  power,  in  the  phyfical  world  and  in  the  mo- 
**  ral :  But  every  thing  docs  not  fhew  in  like 
manner  the  juftice  and  goodnefs  of  God,  con- 
formably to  our  ideas  of  thofe  attributes  ia 
either  §/*  That  **  though  the  wifdom  of  God 
^'  does  not  appear  alike  in  all  the  phxnomcna, 
V  yet  as  far  as  we  can  difcovcr,  it  appears  in  the 

•  Vol.  y .  p.  63.      t  ^*.  p-  87.       X  a.  p.  88.      v  nr 

p,  528.       ^7*.  p.  ^11. 
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*^  grcateft  and  Icaff  to  our  aftonifhmcnr,  and^^TTBR 
**  none  of  them  can  be  ftrained  into  a  tepug-,  ^* 

**  nancy  to  it But  the  fame  cannot  be  faid  of 

"  the  moral  attributes  which  we  afcribe  to  the 
*'  Supreme  Being  according  to  our  ideas  of  them, 
**  —It  cannot  be  difputcd,  and  all  fides  agree, 
"  that  many  of  the  phenomena  are  repugnant 
•*  to  our  ideas  of  goodncfs  and  juftice  *.  He 
declares  it  as  his  opinion,  that  ^^  God's  natural 
"  attributes  abforb  the  moral  4:-  And  particu- 
larly, that  "  the  moral  attributes  of  the  Supreme 
Being  are  abforbed  in  his  wifdom  j  and  that 
"  we  (hould  confider  them  only  as  different  mo- 
difications of  this  phyfical  attribute  >  and  muft 
always  talk  precarioufly  and  impertinently, 
when  we  prefumc  to  apply  our  ideas  of  them  to 
the  appearances  of  things  ||."  And  he  chargeth 
the  divines  '^  as  proceeding  in  all  their  reafon- 
^^  ings  about  the  nature,  moral  attributes,  and 
*  will  of  God,  not  only  without  regard  to  the 
^^  phenomena,  but  often  in  dire^  contradidlioa, 
'*  to  themf," 

This  is  not  a  matter  that  he  treats  merely  in 
fome  occafional  paffages.  The  chief  defign  of 
feveral  of  his  fragments  and  cffays  in  his  fifth  vo-* 
lome,  particularly  of  the  fourth,  feventh^  fot^ 
tieth,  forty-firft,  and  forty  ninth,  is  to  arguQ 
againft  thofe  who  aflfert  the  moral  attributes  of 
God  as  diflinguifhed  from  his  phyfical:  Or  whd 
&y,  That  thofe  moral  attributes,  his  holiaefs, 

•  VoL  V.  p.  368.      +  JS.p.  313,  314.        II  lb.  p.  33J.  4^3. 
+  «^p.  310, 
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LETTER  good  ncfs,  jufticc  and  truth  arc  the  fame  in  hixny^ 
^'^  ,  that  they  arc  in  the  ideas  we  form  of  thofc  pir-i . 
fcftionsj   which  he  fays,  cannot  be  conceived' 
viithout  maniftji  prefumption  and  blajphemy : . 
Upon  this  doftrinc  he  chargcth  mcnsfa/fe  cm-^ 
ceptions^  and  licentious  reajonings  about  the  di». 
vine  nature  and  providence.     He  adds,  that 
^'  thcfe  falfe  conceptions  and  licentious  reafin** 
**  ingsm^y  proceed  likcwifc  from  the  analogk/Ui 
^^  do£irine  j  which  though  it  afcribcs  not  to, God  • 
human  notions,  yet  afcribcs  to  him  focDething» 
whatever  it  be,  equivalent  to  them*/'    He* 
affirms,  that  *'  goodnefs  and  juftice  in  God-rr-* 
*'  are  fomething  tranfcendcnt,  and  of  which  wc- 
^'  cannot  make  any  true  judgment ;  and  that 
*^  it  is  impoffible  we  (hould  argue  with  any  ccr- 
"  tainty  about  them  f.    I  (hall  only  farther  ob* 
fcrve,  that  he  brings  a  charge  in  this  rt(pcd^ 
not  only  againd  the  Chriftian  divines,  but  againft 
the  heathen  philofophers.  The  reafon  lie  alligns, 
why  they  were  "  unable  to  propagate  natural 
**  religion,  and  to  reform  mankind,  is  becaufe 
they  proceeded  in  Dx.CUrke's  method  toarguc 
a  priori  from  the  moral  attributes  of  God,  hJs 
goodnefs,  juftice,  c^^. which  they  aflfumcd  to  be 
the  fame  in  him,  that  they  arc  in  our  ideas  (|.** 
By  comparing  thefe  fevetai  paflfages  together 
it  appears,  that,  according  to  this  writer,  wc 
are  unable  to  form  any  idea  of  tlic  moral  attri- 
butes of  God  :  for  if  we  cannot  conceive  of 
them  according  to  our  ideas,  wc  cannot  form 

•  Voi-V.  p,  541.      f  5.  p.  311. 359,  360.     \  II.  p,  234, 
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^ny€mcfif$km  of  tkcBiAt  all ;  That  it  is  vwngv^TTui 

to  diftwgttifli  tbieiii  ffona  his  phyfical  actribotes,     ^*    '  ^ 

or  »  %  ihpy  Vft  cpnne^cd  with  thofe  attri- 

batax   Th«  tfetftc  w  not  ouiy  no  fuch  thing  in 

Gq4a$  gQ<ylMi&  oJi  jafticc  as  wc  coaccivc  of 

thcflfi^  Irot  nething  in  hinp  analogous  or  cqui-. 

izalcoit  tfi  thQfc  qualities  ap  they  arc  in  U5,  or 

ivhicb  is  fitQe4  «0  prodttoe  cprrcrpon^fctit  ciFeib :. 

Tfeat  t)lwr«fftf€  it:  ought,  not  to  ^t  faid  of  Giad, 

tl»«(^  ii  Ki&aBd  g^,  hQ^x  aoct  uiK,.  oi  diat 

kf  is  a  levM  p£  iwnkifld,  o*  is  coaarncrf  for 

our  hap^«i»,  bttt  i^oty  thaj  hii  is  pawerful  and 

wife :  Tfa«t  '^Qitw  Oftly  know  God  Is  nipral  at- 

tnbidMs  Af^Arwi  fffoi»  the  cffc/^a,  a^ttd  that 

nany  of  tb«  phn^ooicn^  in  naf«rc  vcrqpiugaant 

to  ^hofi:  afiUrlbcttes,  aod  roconnftgnt  with  ^em:- 

Sioihai;  ifiis  impo^ble  for  u$  to  acetic  wich. any ' 

<^taimyr  ;»boiu:  thcoi*    Ti^is  b  th^  plain  iotan'^' 

UNii>/  thepsiflragKS  which  luv«bcen  cited^and' 

otlf^ers  Blight  be  prodtukccd  to  ctK  fame  purpofe  r 

TiKHigb  w£  fl^U  find  him  afccrwariis plainly  con* 

tradi^ing  fevi^cal.  things  which  henc  h^  hath  ad- 

vaoocdi    . 

}f  w^  cosflder  what  hi$  reafoo  ccuild  be  for 
fettiog  up  an  hyjXHhcfis  fo  contrary  to  tru£ 
Tbci&D,  .for  which  yer  he  woui^d  bethought  to 
hMc  fo  great  a  zeaU  there  are  two  tiungs  which 
be  appeaiDs  to.  have  had  in  view. 

1 .  That  wc  are  in  no  cafe  to  dicduce  oar  morat 
obii^tionft  frooi  ,thc.  niocal  axttibutes  of  God, 
or  to  propofe  to  ioiitate  God  in  thofe  attributes. 
He  declares,  that  *'  the  laws  of  nature  arc  ab* 
^y  fiirdly  founded  in  the  moral  attributes  of 

''  God 
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letter"  God  ♦;''  /.  e.  it  is  abfurd  to  talk  of  his  juftice, 
^'     goodnefs,  rightcoufncfs  and  truth,  as  giving  rife 
to  thoie  laws,  or  appearing  in  the  conftitution 
of  them.     And  as  to  the  pretence  of  imitating 
the  Deity  in  his  moral  excellencies,  this  is  what 
he  openly  and  avowedly  condemns.     This  par- 
ticularly is  the  deitgh  of  the  fourth  of  his  frag- 
ments and  eflfays  in  his  fifth  volume.  He  cxprefly 
alTerts,  that  ^'  God  s  moral  attributes  cannot  be 
io  difcer ned  by  us  as  to  be  the  objcds  of  our 
imitation  f/'     He  pronounces^  that  "  it  is 
abfurd,  and  worfe  than  abfurd,  to  aflert  that 
man  can  imitate  God,  extept  in  afenfe  fo  very 
remote,  and  fo  improper,  that  the  expreilions 
(hoald  never  be  ufed,  much  lelis  fuch  a  duty 
recommended  ||  .^    And  that  "  thofe  writers 
or  preachers  who  exhort  us  to  imitate  God^ 
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"  muft  mean,  not  the  God  whom  we  fee  in 
^^  his  works,  and  in  all  that  his  providence  or« 
*'  dcrs  i  but  the  God  who  appears  in  their  re- 
^  prefentations  of  him,  and  who  is  often  fuch 
^^  a  God  as  no  pious  theift  can  acknowlege^" 
He  declares  for  himfelf,  that  he  dares  not  uie 
theological  familiarity y  and  talk  of  imitating 
Godi  and  treats  that  dodrine  as  extravaganty 
falfey  and  profane  \.  He  fays,  that  **  by  affum- 
V  ing  to  imitate  God  we  give  the  ftrongeft  proof 
of  the  imperfcdion  of  our  nature,  whilft  wc 
negleft  the  real,  and  afpire  to  a  mock  honour, 
as  pride,  feduced  by  adulation,  is  prone  to 

'    *  Vol.  V.  p.  90.      +i».p.63.       l/i.p.62.       §7^.^.64. 
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"  do;  and  as  religious  pride,  wrought  up  by  better 
**  fclf-conceit  into  enthuftafm,  docs  above  all  ^' 
**  others*/*  And  he  mentions  it  as  an  inftancc 
of  the  impertinence  of  Socrates's  doftrinc,  that 
^^  he  conjured  his  auditors  in  the  prifon  to  make 
themfelves  as  like  as  poflible  to  their  great 
**  exemplar,  the  Supreme  Being  ||/*  Thus  has 
this  dogmatical  and  prefumptuous  author  tdken 
upon  him  to  pafs  a  fevere  and  infolent  cenfurc 
upon  that  which  has  been  the  dodrine  of  the 
moft  excellent  philofophers  and  mor^lifts^  and 
of  one  far  fuperior  to  them  all,  our  bIcQcd  Sa- 
viour himfclf  See  Matt.  v.  45. 48.  Luke  vi.  3f, 
36.  And  he  has  particularly  inftancqd  in  God's 
cauiing  his  fun  to  ftiine  on  the  evil  and  the  good, 
and  his  fending  rain  on  the  juft  and  unjuft,  as  a 
proof  that  we  cannot  and  ought  not  to  afpire 
after  an  imitation  of  him  §.  Though  our  Lord 
fets  this  goodnefs  of  providence  before  us  as  2^ 
noble  pattern^  to  engage  us  to  an  extenHve  be- 
nevolence, and  that  we  (hould  be  ready  to  do) 
good  even  to  our  enemies  themfelves.  There 
are  indeed  depths  in  God's  providential  difpen* 
iations  with  regard  to  which  we  cannot  pretend 
to  imitate  him,  for  want  of  knowing  the  rea- 
sons upon  which  he  proceeds,  but  this  docs  not 
hinder,  but  that  we  may  and  ought  to  endeavour 
to  refembte  him  in  his  illuftrious  moral  excel- 
lencies, as  far  as  we  can  difcern  them  in  his  works 
and  in  the  revelations  of  his  word,  which  in 
many  inftances  we  are  able  to  do^ 

•  VoLV.  p.  67.    I  Vol.  IV.  p.  1 17,  u8.    $  Vfl^l.  V,  p.  63. 
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LIFTER  a.  Another  thing  which  he  hath  cvideatlji! 
^'  I  in  view,  in  denying  that  we  can  havq  any  idea 
of  the  moral  attributes  of  God,  &>  as  to  make  a 
true  judgment  of  them*  or  to  argue  with  any 
certainty  about  thca%  is  to  dcftroy  tlie  argument 
which  is  drawn  from  the  confidcration  of  thcfic 
moral  attributes,  to  fticw  the  probability  of  a 
future  ftate  of  retributions.  For  if  God  be  pcr^ 
fe^Iy  good  and  tuft,  this  leads  us  to  conclude  that 
he  will  order  it  fo,  that  in  the  final  iffuc  of  things, 
a  remarkable  diftiodion  (hall  be  made  between 
the  righteous  the  and  wicked  i  and  tlut  virtue 
fhall  upon  the  whole  be  crowned  with  its  dyq 
reward,  and  vice  meet  with  condign  punilh- 
ment:  and  fincc  this  is  not  uniformly  done  ia 
this  prefcnt  ftate,  it  is  reafonable  to  believe  t;hat 
there  (hall  be  a  future  ftate  of  rewards  and  pu-* 
jpifhments.  This  is  a  way  of  arguing,  which, 
by  his  own  acknowlcgement,  has  been  urged  by 
ibme  of  the  beft  and  wifeft  men  in  all  ages.  To 
9void  this  confequencc,  he  will  not  allow  that 
there  is  any  fuch  thing  as  iuftice  and  goodnris  in 
God  accordine  to  our  ideas,  or  any  thing  an* 
fwering  to  what  we  call  jufticc  and  goodncft: 
and  that  it  isprefumption  in  us  to  determine  what 
tbofe  attributes  require  thatGodfhould  do*.  And 
indeed  to  guard  againft  this  feems  to  have  been 
a  principal  point  with  his  lordfhip.  It  is  for  this 
that  he  denies,  that  Providence  extendcth  his 
care  to  the  individuals  of  the  human  r-xcc.  And 
one  of  his  chief  prejudices  againft  the  Chriftiaa 

revc- 
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revelation  appears  to  me  to  be  its  fetting  t^efcLE-rrcH 
things  In  fo  ftrong  a  light.  ^^^   ' 

You  eafily  perceive  that  this  part  of  our  au* 
thor's  fcheme  is  not  of  a  trifling  naiure.  It  is  not 
a  mere  fpeculative  error,  but  which,  purfued  to 
its  proper  confequcnces,  mufl  have  a  mighty  in- 
fluence on  religion  and  morals.  I  (hall  th|ere« 
fore  examine  it  diftindly  i  and  ihall  iirft  offer 
fome  general  confiderations  concerning  God's 
moral  attributes,  to  (hew  that  they  muft  nircef- 
iarily  be  afcribed  to  the  fupreme  Being:  And 
then  (hall  proceed  to  obviate  the  principal  ob* 
je^iions  he  hath  advanced :  After  which  I  (hall 
point  to  the  manifold  inconitftencies  and  con- 
traditions  he  hath  fallen  into  in  relation  to  this 
fubjed, 

I  (hall  begin  with  fome  general  conliderafcions 
toncerning  God's  moral  attributes. 

And  1.  It  is  efTential  to  the  idea  of  God,  that 
he  \%  the  all-perfeSi  Being*  So  our  author  fre- 
quently calls  him,  and  makes  it  necclTary  for  us 
to  regard  him  under  that  notion^.  That,  is  a 
remarkable  declaration  which  he  makes  VoJ(.  IIL 
p,  2pc;,  "  I  know,  for  I  can  dcmonftratc  by  con- 
"  ncding  the  clcarcft  and  moft  diftin£l  of,  my 
^  real  ideas,  that  there  is  a  Gdd,  a  firft  intelligent 
'*  caufe  of  all  things,  whofe  infinite  wiidom  and 
•*  power  appear  evidently  in  all  his  works,  and 
^  to  whom  therefore  I  afcribe  moft  rationally 
'*.  every  other  perfedion,  whether  conceivable 
^  Or  not  conceivable  by  me."    Here  he  mca- 

•Voi.  hr.  p.  253. 
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i^BTtERtioni  diftindly,  as  his  manner  is,  God's  infinite 
J|[^  ^wifdom  and  power  ^  and  takes  no  particular  no- 
tice of  his  goodneis.  But  furely  this  mud  be 
fuppbied  to  beincludcd,  when  he  adds,  that  not 
only  wifdom  and  power,  but  every  other  per^ 
feUion  conceivable  by  us  muft  be  moft  rationally 
a(cribcd  to  God.  For  is  not  goodnefs  a  per- 
fedipn  ?  And  is  it  not  conceivable  by  us  \  Yea, 
IS  it  not  the  moft*  amiable  of  all  perfcdlions,  and 
that  which  gives  a  luftre  and  glory  to  all  the  reft? 
Is  ic  poflible  to  conceive  a  perfed  character  with- 
out it?  Almighty  power  and  infinite  wifdom, 
if  they  could  be  fuppofed  feparated  from  good- 
nefs and  righteoufnefs,  in  the  great  Governor  of 
the  world,  would  create  horror  and  averdon  in- 
ftead  of  love  and  cftecm.  A  God  deftitutc  of 
jufticc  and  goodnefs  would  be  fuch  aGod,  as  he 
moft  wrongfully  reprefents  the  God  of  Mofes 
and  St.  Vaul  to  be,  an  unjuft,  a  cruel,  a  partial 
and  arbitrary  Being  *. 

He  is  fcnfible  that  in  our  ideas  of  pcrfedion, 
goodnefs  and  righ  tcoufncfs,or  his  moral  attribute?, 
^rc  neceflarijy  included:  and  that  confequently 
according  to  the  rule  he  had  laid  down,  viz. 
that  ic  is  rational  for  us  to  afcribe  to  God  every 
pcrfcdion,  whether  conceivable  or  unconceivable 
byus^  we  ought  moft  certainly  to  afcribe  to  him 
righteoufnefs,  goodnefs  and  truth.  He  endea- 
vours therefore  to  guard  againft  this  by  faying,, 
though  in  plain  contradi£tion  to  what  he  had 
before  advanced. — "  Let  us  not  meafurc  his 

•  Vol.  V.  p.  567. 
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^^  pttfe&ions  by  ours.  Let  us  not  prefame^^'^i'Si^ 
^'  fo  much  as  to  afcribe  our  perfe^ions  to  him,  ^^' 
'^  even  according  to  the  higheft  conceptions  we 
^'  are  able  to  form  of  them ;  though  we  rcjeft 
^^  every  imperfcdion  conceivable  by  us,  when 
•'  it  is  imputed  to  him:^".  He  obfcrvcs,  that 
'*  the  firft  and  ftrongeft  impreffions  that  we  re- 
^'  ceive  of  benevolence,  juftice,  and  other  moral 
'^  virtues,  come  from  reflexions  on  ourfelves 
*^  and  others ;  from  what  we  feel  in  ourfelves^ 
*^  and  from  what  we  obfcrve  in  other  men. 
**  Thefe  we  acknowlcge  to  be,  however  limited 
and  imperfcd,  the  excellencies  of  our  own 
nature,  and  therefore  conceiving  them  with- 
out any  limitation  or  imperfection,  we  afcribe 
"  them  to  the  Divine."  But  he  fays,  **  a  very 
ihort  analyiis  of  the  excellencies  of  our  own 
nature  will  be  fufEcient  to  fhew,  that  they 
^'  cannot  be  applied  from  man  to  God  without 
''  profanenefs,  nor  from  God  to  man  without 
"  the  moft  (hameful  abfurdity  *•"  It  will  be 
eafily  acknowleged,  that  we  cannot  afcribe  any 
of  thofe  Qualities  in  our  nature,  which  neceflarily 
connote  imperfedion,  to  God  in  a  literal  and 
proper  fenfe ;  but  to  fay  that  we  ought  not  to 
afcribe  thofe,  which  we  cannot  but  look  upon 
as  the  nobleft  excellencies  and  perfedions  of  an 
intelligent  Being,  and  of  which  we  clearly  difcern 
the  traces  and  refemblanccs  in  our  own  nature, 
to  the  infinitely  perfed  Being,  at  the  fame  time 
taking  care  to  remove  every  imperfedion  with 
which  they  are  attended  in  us  and  our  fcUow- 

t Vol. III. p. 55S.        •Vol. V.  88,  89. 
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MTTXjicrCfcatc9»  i*  highJjr  abfuid^and  a  vaamlUSk  cMitfi- 
^  ^  didipii  to  the  ooaimoit  fcnie  of  manfcind.  Iris 
CO  fajs  thac  we  tie  to  Gonceive  of  God  a  the  in- 
tgMtely  pcrfeft  Bcingi  and  yet  we  are  aot  'to 
^a^ccibe  to  him  thofe  exceUeactcs  which  we  caA« 
not  po/Tibly  avoid  r^gatding  as  aecefiarilf  itklA- 
ded  in  the  idea  of  an  infinite  pcrfe^kion.  N6r 
is  this^  as  he  is  plea&d  to  reprefent  it,  a  tnakiAg 
.  man  the  mgsnalf  and  God  only  a  copjt^  ^  ot^is 
,  he  elfewhcrc  exprcfleth  it,  a  fuppoHog  God  to 
be  no  more  than  an  infinite  manf.  This  ar* 
gumenty  if  it  noay  be  called  fo,  is  only  a  playing 
.iipon  words.  The  word  tffan  carries  in  it  the 
.  idea  of  a  finite,  imperfcA,  created  being.  And 
therefore  to  call  God  an  infinite  man  has  a  very 
odd  fonnd.  Butif  the  meaning  only  be>  thit  z$ 
man  is  an  intelligent  being,  fo  God  is  infinite  in- 
telligence j  and  as  man  has  ntMral  difpofitions, 
the  imperfe^^  feeds  and  principles  of  goodnefi, 
juftncis,  bene  vol  cnce,  God  hath  all  thefe  in  the 
higheft  pofilbie  degree  of  emincncy,  without  any 
imperfe&ion  and  dcfed:$  what  is  there  in  this  un- 
worthy of  the  fuprcme  and  abfolutely  pcrfed  Be- 
ing }  It  is  true  that,  as  he  obfcrves^  'ive  do  nsi  know 
the  manner  ofkis  being  ||,  but  as  this  by  his  own 
Qckno wiegcment  is  no  argument  againft  itfcribing 
to  him  wifdom  and  power,  fo  neither  is  it  againft 
our  afcribing  to  him  juftice  and  goodnefs.  He 
there  aflcrrs,  that  "  wc  rile  fr<Hn  the  knoWlege 
•*  of  ourlelvcs.  and  of  the  other  works  of  God, 
**  to  a  knowlcge  of  hisexiftence,  and  of  his  Wtf- 

•  Vol,  V,  p;  87.      t  *.  p-  3 1<5.      I  /*.  p. «». 
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'<  4001  aod  power  which  we  call  infiaitc.''  AndLEtTBH 
may  it  not  equally  be  faid,  that  we  rife  ffom  the,    ^^' 
coaJidcration  of  his  works,  and  the  illuftrious 
difplays  of  beneficent    goodncfs  to  be  found 
there,  and  from  the  knowlege  of  the  moral  fen- 
timents  in  our  own  breads,  and  which  we  cannot 
but  approve,  to  the  knowlege  of  his  goodncfs^ 
and  moral  excellencies?    And  fincc,  by  the  very 
conftitution  of  our  minds,  we  cannot  help  re- 
garding them  as  perfections,  we  are  naturally  led 
to  afcribe  them  in  the  fupreme  degree  to  the 
M'ferfefi  Being.    And  to  fay,  that  when  wc  do 
fo,  we  make  ourfelves  the  original,  and  him  only 
the  copy,  is  a  ftrange  mifrcprefcntation.     For  irl 
that  cafe  we  rife  from  the  impcrfcCt  traces  and 
lineaments  of  thofe  excellencies  in  our  own 
fouls,  or  which  we  difccrn  in  others,  to  the  fu- 
preme goodnefs  and  benevolence,  of  which  all 
human  and  created  goodnefs  is  but  a  very  falnc 
and  imperfed  copy.    And  what  can  be  more, 
reafonable,  than  to  conclude  that  he  mud:  be 
infinitely  good  and  ju(i,  and  true,  who  made  us 
capable  of  difcerning  and  feeling  the  amiablenels 
and  excellency  of  thofe  moral  difpofitions  and 
qualities  $    and   who  hath  fpread  fach  beauty 
and  order,  and  fuch  a  profufion  of  biellings 
throughout  this  vaft  fyftem  ? 

Again^  the  moral  attributes  of  God  may  be 
farther  argued  from  this,  that  they  ate  really  in- 
leparable  from  infinite  wifdom  and  intelligence : 
And  fince  wifdom  could  not  be  perfect  without 
goodnefs  and  jufticeythefe  moifal  attcikti^s  mud 
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LBTTE&he  afcribed  to  the  fupceme  Bciag  as  n^lLaa  wif-^i 
J^  .dooi,  which  our  author  every- whcrtf  afctibcs  to 
him.  We  may  as  reafonably  fuppofe  him  with*, 
out  the  one  as  the  other.  As  there  are  in** 
numerable  things  which  fhew  his  wifdom^Ib  there 
are  which  demonftrate  his  goodnefs  and  benig- 
nity. And  if  there  are  fevcral  appearances 
tvhich  we  findjt  hard  to  reconcile  to  our  ideas 
of  goodncfs,  fo  there  are  which  feem  not  to^ 
confident  with  wifdom.  And  the  aiifwer  is 
the  fame  in  both  cafes,  that  it  is  owing  to  our 
ignorance,  and  the  narrownefs  of  our  views. 
AxiA  we  (hall  foon  find  our  author  in  effed  ac- 
knowleging  this.  Power  and  wifdom  without 
goodnels  and  righteoufncfs  are  fo  far  from  giving 
us  a  proper  idea  of  an  ail-perfed  Being,  that  ids  the 
iklea  of  a  very  imperfcd  one.  This  writer  him- 
fcif  obferves,  that  '^  if  God  be  infinitely  wife,  be 
^^  always  knows  and  always  does  that  which  is 
^'  fitteft  to  be  done :  To  chufe  the  bed  end>  and 
'^  to  proportion  the  means  to  it,  is  the  very  de- 
*^  finition  of  wifdom  ^.^  And  accordingly  he 
d(rcrts,that  the  wifdom  of  God  always  determineth 
him  to  do  that  which  is  fitteji  upon  the  wh$U. 
And  this  necefiarily  fuppoieth  an  univerfal  rec- 
titude of  his  nature.  It  includes  both  a  perfed 
unerring  knowlcge  of  what  is  fitted  and  beft^ 
^id  a  difpofition  and  determination  to  ad  ac- 
cordingly, and  to  do  what  is,  all  things  confix 
dered,  beft  and  fitteft  to  be  done.  And  this  is 
really  to  acknowlege  God  s  meral  attrHnicet^ 

:•'.    ...s..  •  Vol.  V. p.  332.  * 
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foTy  as  our  author  obfcrvcs,  **  that  which  iSLtTTtK 
**  fercft  ta  be  <lonc  i$  always  juft  and  good  §/'  So  ^  J[^;^ 
that  God's  wi£lom  is  ncccflfaf  i^y  fuppofed  to  be 
condcAcd  with  his  juftice  and  goodncfs^as  well  aa 
they  with  his  wilclotn  s  and  a  regard  to  both  is 
coioprehciidcd  in  chuftng  what  is  fitteft  to  be 
doQC  Wifilom  feparated  from  laftice  and  good'* 
neft  would  not  be  true  wifdom,  which  always 
iachidcs  the  worthieft  ends  and  propereft  means^ 
but  Craft,  which  is  not  a  real  perfeftion,  but  the 
axitrary, 

•  This  writer  fliews  that  he  is  fenfible  of  this, 
when  he  aflens,  that  God's  moral  attributes  are 
6aVf  ^^  dtffeteot  modifications  of  his  wifdom  i 
^  Mid  art  barely  names  that  we  give  to  various 
^  ttanifiesftatioas  of  the  infinite  wifdom  of  one 
^*  Imple  uncompounded  Being''.  And  he  blames 
tfacdivina  for  fuppofing  that  '^  they  are  in  him, 
^  what  tbty  are  in  us,  diflinft  aflPcftions^  difpo^ 
*^  fitions  and  habitudes  *."  He  fays,  that ''  after 
^  all  chat  has  been  faid  to  prove  a  necefiary  con- 
M  npuoo  between*  his  phyfical  and  moral  at- 
^  tributes,  we  may  obferve  them  in  his  wifdom|) ." 
And  chat  '^  if  they  are  fo  intimately  comie&cd 
'^  with  bis  power  and  wifdom^  and  fo  much  the 
^'  £uiae  in  nature,  that  they  cannot  be  feparated 
^  ia  the  exercife  of  them,  in  this  cafe  his  natural 
'*  attributes  abforb  the  moral  -f/*  But  what  are 
we  to  underftand  by  abforb?  May  they  noc 
be  intimarely  conne^ed,  and  yet  be  of  diftinft 
QOiifidcratioo }    Are  not  the  divine  power  and 
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t£TTERwifdom  intimately  conncdcd?     Can  they  ever 
^^*    t;>e  feparatcd  in  the  cxercife  ?    Is  his  power  ever 
a  blind  power,  dellitute  of  wifdom  and  intelli- 
gence ?    Or,  is  his  wifdom  an  impotent  wifdom, 
dcftitute  of  power?     Yet  he  owns  the  ideas  of 
power  and  wifdom  in  God  to.be  4iftind,  thoagh 
they  arc  neither  of  them  really  diftinguifhed  from 
his cflcnce.    He  is  indeed  pleafed  to  pafsacenfure 
upon  the  divines  {ox parcelling  out  a  divine  moral 
nature  into  various  attributes  like  the  hunian%. 
And  he  fometimes  feems  to  find  fault  with  the 
diftinguilhing  any  attributes  at  all  in  God.     He 
fays,  that  ''  ftnce  the  wifdom  of  God  is  as 
much  God  as  the  will  of  God,  and  the  will 
as  the  wifdom,  it  is  abfurd  to  diftihguifh 
them :  That  it  is  fomething  worfe  to  reafoii 
'^  about  the  divine,  as  we  do  about  the  hu- 
man  intelled^  and  to  divide  and  parcel  oat 
the  former  upon  the  plan  of  the  latter.    Since 
the  will  of  God  is  not  like  that  of  man, 
<'  dark  and  liable  to  be  feduced,  why  are  wc 
*'  led  to  conclude  that   a  fuperior  faculty  is' 
^'  neceflary  to  determine  it,  as  the  judgment 
•*  of  rcafon  docs,  or  (hould,  determine  that  of 
^*  man  ?"    Yet  he  immediately  after  diftingutlh- 
QS  between  the  will  and  knowlege  of  God/ 
and  fuppofes  it  neccITary  to  diflingui(h  them  to' 
be  (as  he exprefles  it)  a  little  more  intelligible^: 
and  elfewherc  he  talks  of  the  rule  which  in- 
finite  wifdom  prefer ibes   to  infinite  power  f: 
And  all  along  throughout  his.effays  he  fpeaks 

t  Vol.  V.  p.  453.       « u.  p.  5.       f  Vol.  III.  p.  53. 
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of  wifdom  and  power  as  diftinft  attributes  pFlettek 
God.  The  one  therefore  does  nor,  to  ufe  his  ^  ^-^^ 
6xpreflion»  ai/brb  the  other,  though  they  arc 
not  ieparated  in  the  exercife.  This  (hews  that 
perfe&ions  may  be  intimately  conncftcd  With- 
out being  abforbed,  or,  in  other  words;  con* 
founded  one  with  another.  And  therefore  it 
is  no  argument  that  there  are  no  fuch  diftind 
attributes  as  juftice  or  righteoufnefs  and  good- 
iieis,  beca ufe  they  are  intimately  and  infeparably 
coaneded  with  his  power  and  wifdom.  On 
the  contrary,  this  fuppofes  that  there  are  fuch 
attributes*  JFor  it  would  be  abfurd  to  talk  of 
their  being  connefted  with  his  wifdom,  or  of 
their  being  to  be  obferved  in  his  wifdom,  if  there 
were  no  fuch  qualities,  or  attributes.  And 
itnce,  as  Lord  BoUngbroke  himfelf  elfewhere  ac- 
knowlegeth,  we  muft  [peak  of  God^  after  the 
manner  of  men  *,  if  we  fpeak  of  thefc  quali- 
ties at  all,  we  muft  fpeak  of  them  as  diftin£t  at- 
tributes. 

Let  us  now  conitder  our  author's  objections. 
-  I.  He  urges,  that  "  the  moral  as  well  ^s  phy- 
**  ftcal  attributes  of  God  can  only  be  known 
*•  tf  pofteriori.  They  muft  be  difccrned  in  the 
^'  works  of  God,  and  in  the  conduct  of  Provi* 
"  dcnce.  And  it  is  evident  they  are  not,  cannot 
**  be  fo  difccrned  in  them,  *  as  to  be  the  ob- 
'*  lefts  of  our  imitation  f."  '*  Every  thing 
^  (hews  the  power-  and  wifdom  of  God  qon* 
\^  foraiably  to  our  ideas  of  wifdom  and  power 

•  V9lt  V.  p.  468.        t  Of.  p.  63. 
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tZTTin'^  in  the  phyfical  world  and  in  the  morale  but 
^'  ,^*  every  thing  docs  not  (hew  in  like  manner. 
^^  the  juftice  and  goodnefs  of  God,  confofqiably 
<^  to  oar  ideas  of  thefe  attributes  in  either*. 
'^  None  of  the  phenomena  can  be  drained  into 
'^  a  repugnancy  to  the  divine  wifdom,  but  it 
^' .  cannot  be  difputed,  that  many  of  them  are 
^^  repugnant  to  our  ideas  of  goodnels  iiQd  ju« 
^^  Qicef/'  Some  other  parages  to  the  fame  pur« 
pofe  were  mentioned  above,  which  I  need  not  here 
repeat.  In  oppofition  to  this  it  may  be  oblcryed, 
that,  as  was  before  hinted,  the  chara^rs  of  good* 
nefs  and  benignity  are  confpicuous  in  the  cooftv> 
tution  of  things,  as  well  as  of  wifdom  jind 
power.  And  if  there  are  feveral  particular  phe^ 
nomena  not  conformable  to  our  ideas  of  gpodr 
liefs  and  righteoufnefs,  there  are  alfo  feveral  apr 
pearances  not  conformable  to  our  ideas  of  wir*> 
dom ;  and  the  reafons  and  defigns  of  which  do 
not  appear^  It  is  well  known,  that  many  arc 
the  objedions  which  the  acheifts  have  made 
againft  the  wifdom  of  God,  as  appearing  in  the 
ponftitutionbothof  the  natural  and  oioral  world. 
it  is  his  own  obfcrvation*  that  ^^  we  muft  be  pre- 
^/  pared  to  meet  with  feveral  appearances,  which 
^'  we  cannot  explain,  nor  therefore  reconcile 
^'  to  the  ideas  we  endeavour  to  form  of  the  di-* 
^^  vine  perfe&ion.  If  it  be  true,  that  infinite 
f^  wifdom  and  power  created  and  govern  the 
<'  univerfe,  it  cannot  but  follow  that  fome  of 
^^  ^he  phenomena  may  be  proportionable,  and 
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^  f  bflt  ortitn  muft  be  d  i  (proportiotiabl  c  to  our  and  1^  ¥  T  T  c 
^'  to  ^vcry  other  finite  undcrflanding  ♦. "    He     ^** 
#ery  properly  cxpofes  the  abfurdity  of  the  athcifts 
in  arguing  againft  the  exiftence,  attributes,  and 
providence  of  God,  from  the  difficulties  relat- 
ing to  them.     And  obfcrvcs,  that  "  thefe  dif- 

•*  ficnlties  do  not  embarrafs  the  theift And 

••  iilftead  of  being  furprized  to  find  them,  he 

••  would  be  furprized  not  to  find  them That 

**  there  rouft  be  many  phenomena  both  phyfical 
^  and  moral,  for  which  he  can,  andforwhicK 

*•  h^  cannot  account And  that  there  arc 

•*  fecrets  of  the  divine  nature  and  occonomy, 
**  which  human  reafon  cannot  penetrate  •f-.*' 
V'be  difficulties  therefore  relating  to  the  divinir 
goodnefs  are  no  region  for  not  acknowleging 
drat  goodnefs,  ainy  more  than  the  difficulties  rc^ 
]atfng  tothc  divine  wifdom  arc  a  good  reafon 
againft  acknowleging  the  wifdom  of  God.  Wc 
inay  here  apply  his  own  way  of  arguing. 
•*  The  power  trf  executing  (fays  he)  is  (ccn  'm, 
^  every  inftance ;  and  though  wc  cannot  difccta 
^  the  wifdom  of  contrivance  and  diredion  iq 
*  every  inftance,  yet  we  fee  them  in  fo  man^ 
^  that  it  becomes  the  higheft  abfurdity  not  to 
'^^  acknowlegc  them  in  all* '  And  he  takes  no- 
tice of  the  folly  of  athcifts  in  objeding  againft 
it,  whereby  they  only  (hew  thdr  own  igno- 
rance.——He  adds,  that  •*  the  wifdom  of 
^  Cod  is  not  fo  often  difcerniblc  by  us  as  the 
^  power  of  God)  nor  the  goodneis  as  the  wif* 

*  Vol.  V.  p.  365.      t  Vd.  III.  p.  i36, 187. 
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LITTER**  dom.  But  a  multitude  of  the  phenomena  \>er  * 
^*  ^*  ing  conformable  to  our  ideas  ofgoodnefSy  wc 
'^  may  reafon  about  it  as  we  did  iuft  now  about 
'^  the  divine  wifdom  *  i  **  i.e.  that  though  we 
cannot  difcern  the  goodnefs  of  God  according  to 
bur  ideas  in  every  thing,  yet  we  fee  it  in  fo  many, 
that  it  would  be  the  higheft  abfurdity  not  to  ac* 
knowlege  it  in  all,  where  he(eem$  to  me  plainly 
to  give  up  the  point,  and  to  affert  that  we  ought 
to  acknowlege  the  goodnefs  of  God^  even  ^ac*^ 
cording  to  our  ideas  of  goodnefs,  as  well  as  his 
wifdom,  to  be  an  attribute  belonging  to  tho 
Supreme  Being :  And  that  this  may  be  juftly  ar- 
gued from  his  works. 

But  let  us  proceed  to  conHder  fqmc  other  of 
his  objedions : 

He  argues  again(l  afcribing  moral  attributes, 

or  the  excellencies  of  our  nature  to  God,  be- 

caufe  we  cannot  afcribe  to  him  fortitude  and 

temperance.    He  askcth  **  How  can  we  deduce 

*'  fortitude  from  the  attributes  of  God,  or  afcribe 

**  this  virtue  to  him,  who  can  endure  no  pain, 

^'  nor  be  cxpofcd  to  any  danger?  How  tempc* 

**  ranee,  when  it  would  be  the  moft  horrid  blat 

^*  phcmy,  to  fuppofc  him  fubjcd  to  any  human 

appetites  and  paflions,   and  much  more  to 

fomc  fo  inordinate  as  to  require  a  particular 

virtue  ro  retrain  and  govern  them  \  I  might 

^*  bring  niany  more  inftances  of  the  fame  kind. 

But  he  who  will  not  be  convinced  by  theie, 

how  abfurdly  the  laws  of  nature  are  founded 

•  Vol  V.  p.  33c. 
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**  by  fomc  writers  in  the  moral  attributes  ofLETTEa 
*'  God,  will  be  convinced  by  none  *  **     He  ,  J[^ 
icctus  to  have  a  good  opinion  of  this  way  of  ar- 
guing, for  he  urges  it  more  than  once  |.     But 
though  fortitude,  as  it  (ignifies  a  bearing  up 
under  evils  and  fufFerings,  and  temperance,  as 
it  itgnifies  the  reftraining  and  governing  the  ap* 
petites  and  paflions,  cannot  be  properly  afcribed 
to  God,  becaufe  they  neceflariiy  connote  the 
being  liable  to  evils  and  imperfedions,  it  doth 
not  follow  that   therefore  righteoufnefs  and 
goodneis,  and  univerfal  benevolence,  which  im- 
ply no  fuch  imperfedion,  and  are  the  nobleft^ 
excellencies  of  an  intelligent  nature,  that  we 
can  poffibly  conceive,  may  not  be  applied  to 
the   Supreme  and  Abfolutely  -  perfed  Being : 
And  as  to  fortitude  and  temperance,  though  they 
cannot  be  properly  afcribcd  to  God,  no  more 
than  piety  and  fubmiflion  and  reiignation  to 
the  divine  will|  which  are  eminent  human  vir- 
tues ;  yet  they  are  the  obje&s  of  the  divine  ap- 
probation, and  our  obligation  to  them  may  be 
juflly  argued  and  deduced  from  God's  moral  att- 
tributes,  from  his  holinefs  and  the  rectitude  of 
his  nature,  which  caufcth  him  to  delight  in  mo* 
ral  beauty  and  order,  and  to  require  that  hU 
reafonable  creatures  ihould  a£k  in  a  manner  be^ 
coming  the  excellent  faculties  he  hath  given 
them ;  and  that  they  (hould  maintain  that  rem* 
pcf  and  conduct  which  tendeth  to  the  true  per- 
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tETT£Rfcdion  and  happtncfi  of  their  natures,  wfaicH 
^^_  ,,thc(c  virtues  tnanifeftly  do. 

He  farther  objcds,  that  "  our  ideas  of  tfed 
divine  attributes  muft  neceflarily  be  inade- 
quate, iK>eh  on  account  of  the  infinke  dn 
*^  ftance  between  the  divine  and  iiunrian  tiature; 
*^  and  on  account  of  the  numberleis  and  to  as 
^'  unknown  relations,  refpcdively  to  all  which 
^'  the  divine  providence  a^  $  which,  if  we  did 
•^  know  them,  we  (hould  be  unable  to  cocn^ 
*^  pare,  and  in  which,  therefore,  the  harmony  of 
^^  the  divine  perfedions  would  not  be  difcern* 

••  iblc  by  us That  therefore  wfe  arc  very 

*^  incompetent  judges  of  the  moral  attributes  of 
^  God,  and  of  what  they  require  <jod  (hould 
**  do  in  the  government  of  the  world.— -Nof 
^'  can  we  make  any  true  judgment,  or  argue  with 
*^  any  certainty  about  them,"  as  he  cndeavottrs 
to  prove  from  the  authority  of  St.  Paul^  tnd 
Dr.  Barrow  *.  This  only  proves  what  will  bt 
eaftly  allowed,  that  we  cannot  comprehend  ot 
fee  the  whole  extent  of  the  divine  proceedingsi 
and  that  he  may  in  many  cafes  have  reafons  for 
his  proceedings  which  we  are  not  acquainted 
with  y  but  docs  not  prove,  that  there  is  no  fisch 
thing  as  goodness  or  righteoufnefs  in  God  ac^ 
cording  to  our  ideas  of  them,  nor  any  thing 
equivalent  to  them;  or  that  we  cah  in  no  cafe 
argue  from  what  his  goodneis  and  righteoufnefi 
require,  nor  judge  of  the  equity  of  his  proceed* 
ings.    Although  the  Scriptures  ofcen  fpcak  of 
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Go^'i  ways 4Q;f  providence  as  above  humaa  com-  lbtteii 
preheaiiony  yet  they  alio  rcprefent  him  as  fotne-  ,^j 
timci  appealing  to  men  themielves  concerning 
tbe  ^uiry  of  his  proceedings.  Our  author  in* 
deed  ixprefents  this  as  an  abfurdity,  but  be  does 
not  prove  it  fo,  or  (hew  that  there  is  any  thing 
in  it  tt{i worthy  of  the  moft  wife  and  righteous 
and  benevolent  Governor  of  the  world.  Will 
It  follow,  that  becaufe  there  are  fome  difficult 
cafe»  concerniog  which  we  cannot  judge^  that 
tbereibre  we  cannot  judge  in  any  cafe  at  all? 
We  inay  in  fome  cafes  fafely  argue  from  our 
ifleas  of  the  divine  goodnefs  and  juftice^  e.  g. 
th^t  i)c  will  order  it  To,  that  a  remarkable  dt^ 
fercncc  (hall  be  made  upon  the  whole  betweeA 
good  and  bad  men ;  and  that  virtue  fliaU  be 
rewarded,  and  vice  and  wickedhefs  punifhed* 
WUi  any  aun  iay^  that  we  cannot  iafcly  con-> 
cl^de  from  the  goodnefs  and  juftice  of  the  Sn* 
l^ncmc  Being)  that  he  will  not  fufFer  or  appoint 
an  Innocent  crcaty re  to  be  eternally  mifcrable? 
lie  obierves^fpcaking  of  God's  knowlcge,  power, 
and  wxidom,  that  ''  though  wc  cannot  frame 
^^fnll  and  adequate  ideas  of  them>  it  will  not 
foUow.  that  we  have,  properly  fpeaktng,  no 
kpQwlege  at  bM  of  his  attributes,  nor  of  the 

*'  manner  19  which  they  are  cxcrcifcd Th^ 

ff  ouf  idcas.of  divine  intelligence  and  wifdom, 
^.  ^ybci  aoither  fantaftic  nor  falfe,  and  yet 
^^  God's  manner*  of  knowing  may  be  very  dif- 
fj  fctjsat  fyop^  onjT^  "^^^    In  like  manner  it  may 
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'letter be  iaid  concerning  God's  moral  attributes,  his 
^*     jufticc  and  goodnefs,  that  though  we  cannot 
jframe  full  and  adequate  ideas  of  them,  it  will 
not  follow  that  we  have,  properly  ipeaking,  no 
knowlege  of  them  at  all,  and  of  the  manner 
in  which  chcy  are  exercifed.   Our  ideas  of  them 
are  neither  falfe  nor  fantaftic,  though  in  many 
inftances  they  may  be  exercifed  in  a  way  differ* 
ent  from  our  apprehenfton.    To  this  may  be  ap- 
plied what  he  faith  againft  Archbilhop  King^ 
that  ''  though  we  have  not  a  dircd  knowlege  of 
'^  the  nature  of  God  by  archetypal  ideas,  yet  we 
^'  are  not  reduced  to  know  nothing  of  him  ex- 
^^  cept  by  analogy.    It  is  a  real  knowlege,  and 
^^  may  befaid  to  be  dired^  if  we  may  be  allowed 
'^  to  call  any  knowlege  by  demonfiration  di*- 
"  reft*" 

Another  argument  urged  by  this  writer  to 
fliew,  that  the  divines  are  in  the  wrong  to  talk 
of  God's  infinite  goodnefs  and  juftice  as  of  his 
wifdom  and  power,  is  this$  that '^  the  latter 
'^  preferve  their  nature  without  any  conceivable 
^^  bounds,  and  the  former  muft  ceafe  to  be  what 

they  are,  unleis  we  conceive  them  bounded. 

Their  nature  implies  neceffarily  a  limitation 

in  the  exercife  of  them  H.**  In  anfwer  to  this, 
it  may  be  obferved,  that  God's  wifdom  and 
power  considered  in  themfelvcs,  and  as  they  arc 
in  God,  are  infinite,  fo  alfo  are  his  goodneis  and 
juftice.  But  confidered  relatively  in  the  exec* 
cifc  of  them  as  terminated  in  the  creature,  the 
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one  may  be  faid  to  be  limited  as  well  as  the  letter 
others  i.e.  the  efFeds  of  neither  of  them  arc.  J^_ 
properly  infinite.  Infinite  power  and  wifdom, 
as'exercifed  on  the  creature,  produce  finite  and 
liauted  efFeds,  fo  doth  infinite  goodnefs  and 
foftice.  But  (till  conitdered  as  qualities  and  at- 
tributes of  the  divine  eflencd,  they  are  infinite, 
of  an  eminent  and  tranfcendent  nature,  and 
would  be  really  in  God,  though  there  were  no 
creature  formed.  He  did  not  begin  to  be  good, 
when  the  creatures  began  to  exift,  though  then 
the  exercife  of  goodnefs,  under  the  diredioh 
of  his  wifdom,  refpeding  the  creatures,  began. 

His  other  obje£tions  proceed  all  upon  a  grofs 
miireprefentation  of  the  fentiments  of  thofe 
whom  he  hath  thought  fit  to  oppofe.  He  chargeth 
Dr.  Clarke  with  aflferting,  that  juflice  and  go6d« 
neis^  and  the  reft  of  the  moral  attributes,  are  in 
God  juft  what  they  are  in  our  imperfe£f^  nn* 
fteady^  complex  ideas*,  and  that  the  rule  accord* 
ing  to  which  God  exercifeth  thofe  attributes,  vi^. 
the  nature  and  reafbn  of  things,  is  obvious  to 
the  underftanding  of  all  intelligent  beings  *. 
This  is  not  true,  if  underftood  of  the  whole 
nature  and  reafon  of  things  in  all  its  vaft  extentt 
Nor  has  that  learned  divine  any-where  afferted 
that  it  is  fo. 

Again,  he  rcprefents  the  divines  as  afTcrting, 
that  "  the  will  of  God  is  not  determined  by  the 
^  harmonious  concurrence  of  all  his  attributes," 
and  rhac  '^  his  goodnefs  and  juftice  do  not  aft  in 
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i^f^TvJ^  '4  cancMTivcM  with  his  mfiUm,  K^  Ue 
^  charges  them  vitht  maiotauiing,  that  ''  soocb^ 
'  ^'  iid&  in  God  is  the  only  cUre^tiog  and  govern^ 
^  i<ig  princi|4e,  and  not  wiiiloai :  And  that 
^  wiidom  ought  to  contniw  and  poivcr  to  cxe* 
^'  CQce  imder  this  dircdion/  And  he  aiqgocst 
that  ^'  if  it  were  fo^  the  happifiefs  of  naa 
ought  to  be  proportionabk  to  the  goodncfi 
of  God^  that  is,  infinite.'^  And  in  op^ofiaoQ 
to  this  he  aflcrts,  that  ^^  wtfdom  onght  to  bo 
^<  deemed  the  dif  e^ing  principle  of  d  ivine  coin 
^y  dn^  t-"  Nor  wiU  any  divine  ^xxj  tbM 
wUdoiH  is  the  direding  principle  Tlciey  aU 
plead  for  tiic  haroponioos  concnrreooeof  thedi* 
vine  atttibuces^  though  they  are  noi^  for  cobr* 
foonding  thofe  attributes.  Goodneis  in  God  is 
opt  to  be  regarded  as  a  blind  in(lin<^»  which  ne^ 
cei&rily  a^ethat  ail  times,  aad  in  every  inft^ftce^ 
to  the  utmoft  extent  of  its  capacity^  and  iq  iho 
higjheft  pofllble  degree  i  but  as  a  moft  wife 
goodnefs,  i.  e.  a  goodnefs  which  is  always  ia 
conjiin&ion  w;irh9  an4  under  the  dice^aa  of 
infinite  wiCdom.  For  goodnefs  without  diftto- 
^on  or  difcernment  could  fcarce  be  accounted 
a  virtue  or  a  perfedion,  Soch  a  notion  of  the 
divine  goodnefs  would  bedi(hononrabietoGod» 
and  of  ill  confequence  to  the  intcrefts.of  reUgkni 
and  virtue  in  the  worlds  But  his  gopdoels  is 
that  of  a  moft  holy  and  unde4:ftandiE\g  tnind«i 
and  is  always  exercifed  in  fuch  a  way .  as  fecnjietli 
moft  fit  to  his  infinite  wifdom^  whidi  gcwernctii 
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the  ontwarf  ttk&s  of  ir^  tml  appointeth  whefn,  lsttie 
^9^Hf  and  ho^,  it  (hall  be  conamudicated.  ^J^ 
Wtuc  not  oscrely  to  fix  our  views  on  good* 
flifr  tod  be nevoknoe,  in  considering  what  God 
ftKiy*  do  or  may  not  do  witii  regard  to  the  happi-^ 
ne&0f  fciscreattiresi  but  to  take  in  every  confide* 
ratioo,  that  of  his  wtfiiom,  his  juftice,  his  holi- 
demand  ttghteoufneis^  and  the  majdty  of  his 
g0¥ecmiwnt. 

He  frc^ucfllly  accofeth  the  divines,  and  even 
ilieamieac  theifts,  far  fnppofing  that  God  made 
man  for  tliis  end  to  communicate  happinefs  to 
Inm.  Sot  thea  that  Mc  oaay  more  cffeftually  ex* 
pole  this  notion^  he  claps  in  the  word  ml/j  as  if 
dicy  pnaintained,  thac  God  had  no  other  end  in 
view  vt  ocearing  man,  boi  to  make  hiih  happy 
to  tke  QtmoA  poffiUe  degree,  to  give  him  an 
bsf^mefs  wkhmt  allay y  as  he  exprcfleth  it,  and 
to  make  him.  mt  only  moiderately^  but  immode- 
fsteiy  hapfy  in  the  world  "^^  his  thus  that  he 
thinks  fit  to  reprefenc  their  fenfe*  And  he  faysy 
This  i§  Ui' hypothecs  'wbieh  the  phenomena  con- 
tradiil  f*  ^^  tboogh  it  cannot  reafonably  be 
dcniedp  chat  accoirding  to  the  beft  conceptions 
we  can  form^  one  principal  motive  in  God's 
making  reasonable  beings,  was  to  communicate 
Vofftocfs  to  them,  yet  I  think  we  do  not  know 
dooQgh  of  God,  nor  have  a  fafficiently  compter 
henfive  view  of  things,  and  of  the  reafons  an 
ifififttee  mind  might  have  for  his  proceedings,  td 
^toaoiioce  confidently,  thac  he  iiad,  and  could 
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*  LETTEnbavc,  no  Other  re^oa  or  motive*    It  ittayvrtU 
^*^  ^bc  fuppofed,  that  in  bringing  this  vaft  uAivevTc 
""   and  the  various  orders  of  beings  in  it  into  exift- 
encc,  he  had  in  view  the  cxcrcife  and  dtfplay^f 
his  own  glorious  perfedions,  not  merely  of 
any  one  tmt  of  all  his  perfedions,  his  niaj«fty 
and  grcatncfs,   his  wifdom,   power,    bolinels, 
and  goodne(s,  in  conjondion.     This  is  an  eAd 
worthy  of  God,  as  far  as  he  can  be«  faidto  pro- 
pofc  ab  end  tp  himfclf.     And  when  it  is  fald, 
that  he  made  his  reafonable  creatures  with  a  de- 
iign  to  communicate  liappincis  to  them,  it  mud 
be  underftood  thus>  that  he  had  it  in  view  to 
make  them  happy,  in  fuch  a  way,  in  fuch  niea- 
fures  and  degrees,  in  fuch  times,  feafons^  atid 
proportions,   as  ihould  feem  fit  to  his  infinite 
wifdom^  and  fhould  be  moil  worthy  of  him, 
and  becoming  his  own   glorious  pcrfeftiohs. 
His  end  in  creating  them  was  not  abfolutely  to 
make  every  individual  of  them  happy  at  all 
events,  however  they  (hould  behave,  but  con- 
diiionaiiy  to  make  them  happy  in  the  right  ufe 
and  improvement  of  their  own  powers,  and  in 
fuch  a  way  as  is  confident  with  moral  agency 
and  government,  and  becoming  his  own  infinite 
wifdonl,  goodneOs,  righteoufnefs,  and  purity. 

It  is  farther  with  a  view  to  expofe  the  do&rinc 
of  the  divines  relating  to  the  goodncfsof  God, 
that  he  reprefcnts  it  as  their  general  fentiment, 
that  all  things  were  made  merely  for  the  fake  of 
man;  that  this  vaft  univerfal  fyfiem  was  formed 
for  him  alone:  And  he  fets  himfeJf  to  (hew, 

as 


as  he  might  cafily  do,'thc  abfurditjr  0f  fuppoUng.LETTta 
ibe  whole  qnivcrfc  to  have  been  niadf;  aiciely  ^ 
for  foroe  mioute  part  of  it  *.  Tius  patticalarly  is 
the  fubjed  of  tfa^  45th  and  46th  of  his  frag- 
ments and  eflays*.  Bui  it  is  QhTcrvable^  that  he 
hiiniclf>  after  having  abufed  tiie  divines  for  fup- 
poHog  that  God  made  man  to. communicate 
hapf^i^fs  to  him,  expreOy  airertS;^  that  ''  God 
^*  tus  made  \x%  happy,  and  ha$  pat  it  into  one 
^'  pQ^er  to  make  ourfelves  happier  by  a  due  ufe 
<<  of  our  reafon^  \7i1ich  leads  us  to  the  pra&ice 
^*  of.  ;mofal  virtue,;  and  all  the  duties  of  (i> 
'*  cictyf."  *'  That,  we  are  obliged  to  out 
Cceator  for  a  certain  rule,  and  fuiHcient  means 
of  arriving  at  happineis^  and  have  none  to 
blame  but  ourfelves,  when  we  £ail  of  it  4=."^ 
That  God  made  us  to  be  happy  here  -~  He 
may  make  us  happier  in  another  fyftem  of 
**  being.' — That  there  is  even  in  this  world 
^^  much  more  good  than  evil,  and  the  prefcnt 
"  ftate  pf  mankind  is  happy  in  it  §4"  '^  And 
^^  that  the  end  of  the  human  fiate  is  human 
^  happinefs  ||." 

You  are^  I  doubt  not,  by  this  time  prepared 
for  what  I  propofed  to  (hew  in  the  laft  placc^ 
]tfac  Gontradi^ions  and  inconfiftencies  our  author 
bath  fallen  into  in  treating  of  this  fubjcd^  I 
ii^poie  you  to  bear  in  mind  the  feverc  cen fares 
he  hath  paficd  upon  the  divines  for  pretending 
to  conned  the  phyfical  and  moral  attributes  of 
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%£TT£itGod>  and  iR)C  afcribing  to  him  moral  atmbn^es, 
juflice  and  goedflc^,  accordii^  to  our  ideas. 
Ajid  nov^  i  dtfirc  yoii  to  coftipare  the  paiDigcs 
already  produced  with  thofe  that  follow. 

God  (hews  us  our  duty,  *'  by  which  we  Aand 
^  in  the  rclatida  of  fub^efts  and  Servants  toa 
'^  gracious  and  beneficent  Lord  and  MaAw, 
'^  who  gave  us  laws  neither  captious  nor  ambi' 
guous^  and  who  commands  us  nothing  which 
it  is  not  our  intereft  to  perform  *•*    He  here 
iuppofes  it  to  be  a  thing  evident  from  the  law  c^ 
nature,  that  weftand  in  a  illation  toijod  as  oiir 
'gracms  and  beneficent  Lerd  and  Ms^er^  who 
has  our  intereft  and  happinefsinyiew  in  the  teiy 
laws  which  he  infoins.  And  is  not  this  plainly 
to  afcf ibe  goodnefs  to  him,  eren  according  to 
our  ideas  of  goodnefs)  And  eifc where  he  re* 
prcfchts  it,  as  if  we  could  not  ask  more  of  a 
beneficent  Cfeat^T^  than  he  hath  done  for  osf^ 
We  fays,  ^  The  Thcift  acknowleges  whatever 
*'  God  has  done  to  be  juft  and  good  in  itfcif, 
''  >t  hough  it  does  not  appear  fuch  in  every  in** 
^*  fiance,  conformably  to  his  ideas  of  lufticc 
^^  and  goodnels.     He  imputes  the  difference  to 
^^  the  defcft  of  his  ideas,  and  not  to  any  deftd 

"  of  the  divine  attributes. Where  he  fees 

^*  them,  he  owns  them  explicitly  i   where  h« 

does  not  fee  them,  he  pronounces  nothing 

about  them.   He  is  as  far  from  denying  them," 

(A  e.  from  denying  the  jufticc  and  goodnefs  iff 

Qod)  *'  as  he  is  from  denying  the  wifdoA'aAd 
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^S  povcr  of  God*/'  The  naoft  orthodox  <!i-LETTt* 
vivinc  could  hardi^  cxprefs  hiniftlf  tnore  fully  '^^' 
«a  this  head,  than  Lord  Bolingbroke  has  here 
ikHie.  To  the  £icne  purpofe  he  rntrodttces  a 
meditatioa  or  foliloquy  of  a  finccre  and  devout 
Tfaeift,  ia  which  he  feprefents  him  as  fayingj^ 
jMttQilg  other  things,  *^  Man  enjoys  nuotberlefs 
^^  benefits  by  the  fitnefs  of  his  nature  to  this 
'^  conftitation,  unasked,  unmerited,  freely  be- 
^  ftowcd.  The  wifd^m  andgMdnep  of  God 
^^  are  theiefbre  manifeft.  May  I  enjoy  thank- 
^  folly  the  benefits  beftowed  on  me  by  the  dt- 
^  viae  liberality :  may  I  receive  the  evils  to 
^  vfaicb  I  an  expofcd  patiently,  nay  wiU 
iriinglyf/'  /         ^ 

'  •  Bitt  what  deieryes  particularly  to  be  remarked 
ti^tfaat  whereas  he  rejprefents  the  afcribing  good- 
jiefs  and  juftice  to  God  according  to  our  ideas, 
.to  be  what  gives  great  advantage  to  the  Atheifts 
with  regard  to  the  original  of  evil  i  as  if  he 
thought  it  impoffible  to  reconcile  the  evil  that  is 
in  the  world  ijuh  God's  moral  attributes,  and 
the  fuppoiirion  of  his  being  good  and  righteous 
and  holy  as  well  as  powerful  and  wife ;  he  has 
taken  great  pains  to  confute  his  own  arguments* 
Bor  not  a  few  of  his  fragments  and  effays  in  his 
fi&h  volume  are  taken  up  in  endeavouring  to 
ecmove  and  anfwer  that  objcdion^  and  to  (hew 
that  the  evil  there  is  in  the  prefcnt  conftitution 
9i  things  in  this  world,  is  reconcilable  to  the 
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jT^TT^RJiifliiCc  and  gpodn^fe  of  Gdd,  even  according  tO 
y^'  ,the  ideas  vvc  form  of  them  "^.^  He  undertakes 
to  defend  the  goodnefs  of  God  againO:  the 
Athcifts  and  divines  \.  And  having,  .as  he  pre* 
fends,  done  this,  he, proceeds  to  vindicate  the 
luftict  and  right eoufnefs  of  God  againft  the 
fame  confederates  \.  Thus  the  fame  author^ 
.'Wlxo  had  ufcd  bis  utmoft  efforts  to  fhew,  in  oppo- 
fitioQ  to  the  divines,  that  moral  attributes,  parti- 
cularly juQice«and  goodneis^  ought  not  to  be 
afcribed  to  God  according  to  die  ideas  we  ooii* 
ceive  of  them,  and  that  we  cannot  ibtm  anj^ 
judgment  concerning  theni,  takes  upon  Jiim 
afterwards  to  vindicate  thofe  very  atcributc^ 
againft  the '  divines,  who,  he  pretends,  art 
for  deftroying  them.  So  ftrangely  inconfift- 
ent  is  this  writer's  fcheme,  that  on  the  on<i 
hand,  with  a  view  to  invalidate  the  argument  foe 
a  ftatc  of  future  retributions  drawn  from  the 
moral  attributes  of  God,  he  endeavours  to  take 
away  thofe  attributes,  or  confound  them  with 
(he  phyiical,  and  to  {hc>y  that  tlvere  is  no  (uch 
thing  as  goodnefior  jufticc  in  God  according  to* 
pur  ideas,  nor  any  thing  equivalent  to  them; 
and  that  the  plicnomcna  are  repugnant  to  tho(c 
attributes!  And  on  the  other  hand,  with  the 
fame  view  of  weakening  or  deftrpying  the  argu- 
ment for  a  future  ftate  from  thofe  attributes,  he 
fcts  himfclf  to  prove  that  the  prefent  flatc  of 
thingfS  is  fuificicntly  conformable  to  our  ideas 

^  ♦  SceVol.V. 'Frag.43,  44*48,  49,  50,  SI,  52,  jy3,  54. 
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■0f;thc  divine  juflice  and  goodncfs,  and  that  riitfclttirtfc' 
gttfjbutcs  arc  fo  fully  cxcrcifcd  or dtfplay cd  hcrc^^  ^'• 
thattfjcrc  is  ho  need  for  any  furtlicr  manifcftar 
tion  ordifplay  of  them  hereafter. 
•.  I  (hallonly  ptoducc  onepaflagc  more,  and  it 
is  a  very  remarkable  one.  Towards  the  con-:. 
Chitfcn  of  his  laft  volume,  when  heprctendis  to 
draw  a  line  of  reparation  between  natural  and 
artificial  theology,  he  obfer\xs  that  by  that, 
viz.  natural  theology^  "  we  are  taught  to  ac- 
**  knowlegc  and  adore  the  infinite  wifdom  and 
*^  power  of  G6d,  manifcfted  in  every  part  df  his 
f'  creation,  and  zicxxbc  goodnefs  and  juftice  to 
"  him  wherc-cvcr  he  intended  that  we  (houldfo 
**,afcribc  them,  that  is.  where-cver  either  his 
**  works,  or  the  difpenfations  of  his  providcncCi^ 
^'  do  as  neceflfatily  communicate  thcfe  notions 
^  to  our  minds,  as  thofc  of  wifdom  and  power 
^  arc  communicated  to  us  in  the  whole  extent 
*^  of  both.  Where  ever  they  arc  not  fo  com* 
**  municated,  *we  piay  aftbme  very  reafonabiy/ 
**  that  it  is  on  motives  (iricily  conformable  to 
*.^  all  the  divine  attribute?,  and  therefore  to 
'^  goodnefs  and  jullice,  though  unknown  to  us, 
'*  from  whom  fo  many  circumftanccs,  with  a 
**  relation  to  which  the  divine  providence  afts, 
"  muft  be  often  concealed  :  or,  we  may  rcfolvc 
^  all  into  the  wifdom  of  God,  and  not  prcfume 
^  rb  account  for  them  morally  *."  The  laft 
part  of  this  paflage  hath  a  reference  to  his 
fchcmc  of  lefolviiig  all  into  the  divine  wifdom. 

•  VoL  V.  p.  527. 
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LETTER  Bot  you  cannot  bat  obfcrve  here,  that  after  his 
^  iiepeated  invcaivcs  againft  the  diviites,  and 
againft  artificial  theology,  for  afctibing  ndofal' 
attributes  to  God,  juftice  and  goodnels,  accord* 
ing  to  our  ide^  of  them,  he  has  in  tSk&  here 
acknov^ieged  ail  that  the  divines  thearfelyes- 
teach.  They  believe,  that  God  is  always  good* 
and  juft,  though  they  do  not  pretend  to  aoc<M)iit  - 
for  the  exerci^  of  goodne(s  and  juftice  in  every^ 
particular  inftance :  But  that  enough  we  know 
to  convince  us  of  both :  The  notions  of  which,' 
this  writer  himfelf  here  owns  to  be  in  many  in* 
ftances,  at  leaft,  ntceflarily  communicated  to  US' 
from  his  worlcs :  And  furdy  then  we  fliould  en*^' 
dcavour  to  refcmble  him  in  thefe  his  mora!  per- 
fcdions,  as  fat  as  we  know  them. 

^fore  I  conclude  this  letter,  I  fhali  rake  (oxq€ 
notice,  becaufe  I  (hall  not  afterwards  have  9s 
proper  an  opportunity  for  ir,  of  what  he  hath' 
obferved  concerning  eternal  ideas  in  God,  and' 
concerning  the  eternal  reafons  and  fitneflbs  of 
things. 

He  finds  great  fault  with  Dr.Cudw^rtb,  Dr- 
Clarke^  and  others,  for  talking  of  ideas  in  God,  as* 
if  they  fuppofed  his  manner  of  knowing  to  be  ex* 
adly  the  fame  with  oursj  which  certainly  was  far 
from  their  intention.  He  pronounces,  that  '^  the' 
^  dodrine  of  eternal  ideas  in  the  divine  mind' 
^*  -has  been  much  abufcd  by  thofe  who  are  on' 
^^  the  delirium  of  metaphyfical  theology.  It' 
^'  cannot  be  undecfiood  in  a  literal  fenfe.  And 
^  be  thinks  fttch  a  way  pf  talking  is  profane  as 
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^  ^w^VL  as  prcfumpcaous  s  and  that  it  is  fiily  too^i 
^  asd  mere  cam  '^."    He  hasibvcral  obfcrvati*    ^* 
ooSj  which  are  for  the  moft  pan  very  juft^toihew 
tfafat 'God's  manner  of  knowing  is  very  diffcrent^ 
from  ours,  and  that  he  does  not  know  by  the 
hdp  or  iatervcniion  of  ideas  as  we  do  t*    T 
need  not  take  particular  notice  of  tho^  ob^er-* 
vvtions^  which  contain  little  in  them,  that  will: 
not  ibe  acknowleged  by  thofe  whom  he  has 
tiioiight  fit  to  oppoic.    The  ra(h  and  imprc^r 
nie  of  the  word  ideas,  as  applied  to  God,  iuch 
no  dottbt  led  to  miftakcs,  and  to  wrong  and  un- 
w^mqtable  ways  of  exprelfion  :   Af  any  onc' 
muft  be  convinced,  that  knows  what  contentions 
tliere  have  been  in  the  fchools  about  the  divine 
ideas,  which  have  given  rife  to  arrogant  and 
fooliih  qfaeOions,  fcarce  conHftent  with  the  ve- 
neration that  is  due  to  the  ihpreme  inconipre- 
henfibk Being.     Yet  the  modeft  ufe of  thatex^ 
prellion  is  nm  to  be  coo  rigidly  cenfured.     Out: 
aoihM  himfdf,  who  blames  it  fo  much  in  others^* 
hach  oh  fcveral  occaitons  fallen  into  the  faom: 
OMinner  of  cxprciQon  himfelf.     Thus  be  ob«' 
fenres,  that  '^  it  might  be  determined  in  the  di-^ 
^  wim  idtds^  that  there  (hould  be  a  gradation^ 
'^  of  life  and  intellc£k  throughout  the  uili* 
^  vccie  %.*"    And  he  repeats  it  again^  that  this^ 
^  appealed  ncceflary  or  fit  in  the  divine  ideas ^ 
^..that  i$i  tofpcak  oiore  rationally,  tothe  fu** 
^  prenedivkie  ceafon  or  intention  ^^^    Whero 
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tETTwhcufeth  the  .term  divine  sdeAS  as  cquivalcaMA- - 
JJ|[^  ^  t  he » divine  re/i/on  and  iriuntian^  tho^gii  hp ; .  r 
thinks  the  latter  .more  proper^     He  elfevhcynr 
declares,  that  "  the  ideas  of  God,  if  wc  naay 
^i.  aicribe.  ideas  to  him,  no  more  than  his  ways^ 
*^  ate  tliofc  of  man  */'    And  in  one  of  his 
mod  celebrated  pieces  publifhed  in  his  own. life; 
time,  hcf^th,  that  'VGodin  his^/^r9^//VMJ» 
^^  for  we  arc  able  to  conceive  no  othcir  naanocr 
^^  of  knowing,  has  prefcribed  to  hiaifelf  that  Kite 
V  by  .which  he  governs  .the  univcrfe  he  crcat-.  ; 
*^  cdf/'     Here  he  not  only  afcribes  ideas  to 
God,  b\}X  ^tirnal  ideas,  by  which  God  hath^ 
prefcribed  to  himfcif  a  rule  for  hisgovernifag 
the  world.     This  rule  he  there  cxpiatncth  to  be 
^^  a  f^tnefs  arifing  from  the'  various  natures,  and 
•'  more  various  relations  of  things,  in  the  lyftcm  * 
<*  which  he  hath  conftirutcd,"    Which  iitnds  ^ 
he  there  fuppofcth  to  have  been  known  to  God  , 
in  his  eternal  ideas  ^  .  And  yet  be  hathfrcr. 
quently  inveighed  againft  Dr.  Clarke^  for  fpeakr : 
iog.  of  the  eternal  xeafons  and  relations- <tf^^ 
things.     This  particularly  is  the  fubjed  of  the 
iecood,  fifty-eighth,  and  fifry-ninth  of  his  fragr.- 
ments  and  cflays  in   the  fifth  volume,  of  fai$ 
works.     He  treats  that  learned  divine,  as  if  he  . 
nain(ain?d>  that  thefe  rcafons  apd  fitnefles.  i>f . 
things,  were  real  natures,  exifling  independently 
of  God,  and  CO- eternal  with  him.     And  yet  be  v. 
hicpfclf,  fpf  aking  of  Dr.  Cudwotth  and  othcis, 
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dbferWfh  th*  when  thcjr  talk  of  eternal  idtfasii^tiftit  * 
aad'eflencei  independent  on  the  *  will  of  Gdd,     ^ 
tlie^  ^6  A6t  mean  by  thefe  eternal  independ- 
CM'natureSy  any  natures  at  all,  but  fuchin*' 
fectii^ble  eflences  and  r0t tones  of  thingS)  as 
**  are  objeds  of  the  mind  *.**    And  it  is  his 
o^m  dbfervation,  that  ^^  God  knevjf  from  all 
ctctvAtf  every  fyftem  that  he  created  in  tinie* 
— •  the  relations  things  (hould  bear  —  and 
'^  Ihtf  propbrtions  they  (hould  havef** — '^nd 
that-^*  to  the  divine  oiiinifcience  the  future  is 
"  Hkc  the  prefcnt  j"  and  therefore  he  thinks  it 
imploper  to  talk  olprejcience  in  God.    He  re* 
prdents  it  as  ^'  a  great  truth,  that  the  whole 
'^  feties  of  things  is  at  all  times  adually  prefent 
**  to  the  divine  mind:  fo  that  we  may  fay  pro- 
perly, that  God  knows  things,,  becaufe  they 
dre  atiual  to  him  \y    According  to  his  own 
repre&ntation  therefore  it  may  be  juftly  faid, 
that  ^U  the  fitneflcs  and  relations  of  things 
were  from  the  beginning  a€tually  prefent  to  the 
divine  mindl    And  he  accordingly  declares,  that 
God' Was  determined  by  his  infinite  wifdom  to 
frccied  "With  his  creatures  in  all  the  exertions 
oikisfower^  actor  ding  to  the  fitnefs  of  things  \ . 
Or  in  other  words,  as  he  eUewhere  cxprefleth 
it,  God  does  not  govern  by  mere  arbitrary  will  $ 
b'ftt  always  does  thfit  which  is  fitteft  to  be  done  > 
add  which  he  from  all  eternity  faw  would  be 
fitteft  to  be  done;   Anid  this  feems  to  be  all  that 
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LrTTiKjs  really  intcndol  by  tho(c  who  ipeM:  of  the. 

^^^J^  eternal  KafonsaDdfiweflis  of  thM^gs.  Wh<th«c. 
therefore  the  manner  of  cxprenion  be  flridly 
prt)pcr  or  not,  this  wricer  hftd  no  right  to  pafs 
fo  fcvcrc  a  ccnfure  upon  it  as  he  has  4one,  Oocc  ' 
it  iconics  fo  o^ar  tp  his  own. 

But  I  belkve  you  vUl  think  it  is  time  to  qvic 
this  JjibjeA ;  and  paTs  oii  tp  fome  other  things  in 
Lord  Belit^broke's  works^  which  relate  to  t^gs 
of  no  fmall  importance,  and  whidi  wiU  dcfcsve 
a  particula  xcomidcration. 

I  am  Tours,  ^a- 
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LETTER    VIL       . 

Hbf^  J^lhine  of  divine  providence  nearly  con- 
neiied  with  that  of  the  exiftence  of  God.* 
Lord  BolingbrokcV  account  of  it  conjidered. 
He  acknowleges  a  general ^  but  denies  a  pat- 
ticular  providence^  and  ajferts  that  provi- 
dence relates  only  to  xolleEiive  bodies^  but 
doth  not  extend  to  individuals.  The  true  no- 
tion of  providence  ftated.  What  we  are  to 
under fiand  by  a  particular  providence.  The 
reafonabUnefs  of  believing  it^  and  the  great 
importance  of  itjhewn.  The  contrary  fcheme 
is  abfurdand  inconjiftent  with  it f elf  and  of 
the  worjl  confequence  to  mankind.  The  ob^ 
jettons  againfi  a  particular  providence  exa- 
mined. Concerning  occajional  interpojitions. 
They  are  not  properly  miracuhmy  nor  devia- 
tions from  the  general  laws  of  providence j 
but  applications  ofthofe  laws  to  particular 
cafes.  To  acknowlege  fuch  interpofitions  is 
not  tofuppofe  the  world  governed  iy  miracles^ 
nor  to  introduce  an  uruverfal  Theocracy  like 
the  Jcwifli.  Angels  may  be  employed  in  par- 
ticular cafes  as  minijlers  of  providence. 

SIR, 

TH  E  do^inc  of  divine  prOTidcace  hath 
a  very  near  connexion  with  that  of  the 
cxUUocc  of  the  Deity^  and  is  do  k(s  aeceflarjr 

to 
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i.ETTERto  be  believed.  To  acknowlcgc  a  God  that 
^"*  fbrougt)t  all  things  into  exiflence..  and  yet  to  deny 
that  he  afterwards  taketh  care  of  the  creatures 
he  hath  made,  6t  that  he  cxerciTcth  any  infpec- 
tipn  over  them,,  as  a  moral  governor,  or  con-' 
ccrneth  himfelf  about  their  a£tions»  and  the 
events  relating  to  them,  is,  wirh  rcg2M*d  to  all 
the  purposes  of  religion,  the  fame  thing  as  not 
to.  acknowlcgc  a  God  at  all.  It  is  one  great  ex- 
cellency of  the  holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  apd 
JJew  Teftament,  that  they  evcry-where  teach 
i^s  to  have  a  conftant  regard  to  the  divine  pro- 
vidence, as  prefiding  over  the  univerfal  fyftccn, 
and  all  the  orders  of  bcine^^s  in  it,  and  as^  In  a 
particular  manner  excrciOng  a  continual  care  and 
lafpcvlion  towards  mankind,  obfcrving  all  their 
adions^  and  ordering  and  difpoHqg  the  events 
tclating  to  them  with  infinite  wifdom,  righrc- 
dufncfs,  and  goodnefs.  But  this  dodrine  of 
providence,  wbict^  one  fhould  think,  ought 
mightily  to  reconimend  the  Scriptures  to  eycry 
good  mind,  fcems  to  have  been  one  principal 
ground  of  the  prejudices  which  Lord  Bqling- 
broke  }[i^x\i  conceived  againft  thofe  facrcd  writ- 
ings. It  is  true,  that  he  frequently  aflPcdeth  to 
(hew  a  zeal  for  divine  providence :  He  fcts  up 
as  an  advocate  for  its  proceedings  againft  the  di- 
vines, who,  he  pretends,  join  with  the  Atheifts 
in  mifreprefcnting  and  oppofing  it.  But  if  his 
fcheme  be  narrowly  examined,  it  will  appear 
that  notwithftanding  his  fair  pretences,  he  dorh 
not  acknowlcgc  a  providence  in  that  fenfe  ia 

which 
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which  it  is  mbft  ufcful  ancLneccflary  to  believe  littbr 

•^    '         •  •  Vtt.'  ^ 

He  declares,  that  "  in  aflcrting  the  jtiftice  of 
"providence,  he  haschofen  rather  toiqfift  ori 
^  the  mod  vifible  and  undeniable  courfe  of  a 
*'  general  providence,  than  to  affume  a  difpen- 
*'  fatidn  of  particular  providences*."  He  ob- 
fcrves,  that  **  the  world  is  governed  by  law5, 
which  the  Creator  impofed  on  the  phyHcal 
and  moral  fy(Vcnis,  when  he  willed  them  into 
*^  exifiencc,  and  which  muft  be  in  force  as  long 
^'  as  they  laft;  and  any  change  in  which  would 
"  be  a  change  in  the  fyftcms  themfclves.  Thefc 
"  laws  are  invariable,  but  they  are  general,  and 
V  from  this  generality  what  we  call  contingen- 
**  cics  arife  f.**  "  The  courfe  of  things  rolls  pn 
through  a  vaft  variety  of  contingent  events  i 
for  fuch  they  are  to  our  apprehenfion  \  ac- 
cording to  the  firft  imprellions  of  motion  that 
were  given  it  by  the  firft  Mover,  and  under' 
^  the  dircftion  of  an  univerfal  providence  J." 
"  As  to  the  brute  animals,  they  arc  left  under 
••  the  dircftibn  of  inftinft:  And  as  to  men,  God 
'^  has  given  his  human  creatures  the  materials' 
'^  of  phy ileal  and  moral  happinefs  in  the  phy- 
**  (ical  and  moral  conflitution  of  things.  He 
*^  has  given  them  faculties  and  powers,  ncccf- 
^«  fary.to  colled  and  apply  thefe  materials,  and ' 
'*  to  car<;y  on  the  work— This  the  Creator  has 
"  done  for  us.  What  we  (hall  do  for  ourfelvcs,* 
**  he  has  left  to  the  freedom  of  our  elccUon?. 
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i/BTTBR^^  This  is  the  plaa  of  divine  vifdaBi:  And  wc 
^[^^^'  know  nothing  more  particular/ and  indeed 
^  nothing  more  at  all,  of  thc<  difpcniations  of 
f(  providence  tlian  this*/'-  Tiiis  then  is  all  |hc 
pare  he  aliov^s  to  providence  in  the  moral  world, 
that  God  has  given  man  reafon,  and,  as  iieelfe- 
whcce  obfervcsy  palfion  §,  and  lum  left  him  to 
the  freedom  of  his  own  will,  withoik  ever  oon* 
ccrning  himfelf  fartixer  about  the  individuals  of 
the  human  race,  or  exercifing  any  iaipedioii 
over  men's  moral  condoft,  in  ordcf  to  the  re* 
warding  the  good>  or  punifhing  tbe  bad«  That 
this  is  his  intention  is  manifcft  by  comparing  chfs 
with,  other  pafiagcs.  He  exprefly  dedares^-  thcf 
^^  it  is  plain  from  the  whole  csourie  of  God^ 
'^  providence,  that  h£  regards  his  human  cr^* 
^  tures  coile£^ivcly>  not  individually,  how  worr 
^  thy  fbever  every  one  of  them  deems  himfclf 
^  to  be  a  particular  objcd  of  the  divine  care  t*** 
This  of  God's  regarding  men  coUedivdy,  not 
individually,  is  what  he. frequently  repeats ^  and 
it  appears  to  be  a  principal  point  in  his  fcheme. 
With  the  fame  view  he  declares,  tha  the  faac^ 
tions  of  the  law  of  nature  relate  not  to  indivi* 
duals,  but  to  coUcdivc  bodies  \.  He  findf  fault 
with  the  notion,  which,  he  fays,  obtained  among 
the  heathens,  "  that  God  was  conftantly  vxsxi^ 
^  tive  to  the  affairs  of  jncn  §§*  And  aflcits, 
that  ^^  God  may  foreice,  or  rather  ice,  all  the 
^^  moft  contingeiu  events  that  happen  in  the 

•  Vol.  V.  p.  473,  474.        5  iJ,  p.  41 7.  f  /*.  p,  4 ji . 
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'^  ^d^iric  of  his  general  providence  j  but  noti^*TT»k 
•»*  provide  for '  par ticufar  cafes,  nor  determint^^^i^^ 
'^  the  cxiftence  of  p^rticalat  men  */*    He  ob- 
'ftrves,  that  ^  the  divine  providence  has  provi-r 
**  ded  means  to  puniih  individuals,  by  directing 
^  ttK*  ro  form  fciticrics,  and  to  eftablifh  laws, 
*•*  iti'the  cxccirtibn  of  whidt  civil  magffttates  arc 
-*  ihc  iiccgerents  of  providence/   'And  when 
^^  tfie 'imnTorality  of  individuals  becomes  thit 
'^^  of  *ii  whole  focictf,  then  the  judgments  df 
^*GbdToUour,  arid  men  jrc  punithcd  cotleft- 
^  ivcly  in  the  courfe  Of  a  general  pi:ovidcnci6  '*'.*' 
^  that  lie  allows  no'pxrtjirtinicnts  by  providdncc 
fbt  indhriduah^  but  thofe  which  are;  executejl 
tJjr  the' civil  magiftratcs-     And  if  a  mah  cap 
^clcape  punifhmcnt  from  them,  he  has  nothing 
tb'itar  from  God,  except  the'  wholfc  community 
be  its  bad  as  himfelf.    And  even  then  the  pi^- 
iiifbimnt  may  not  happen  in  that  or  thenei^, 
age,  till  he  (hall  be  no  more, 
••  Oar  autfibf  iiideedfjjmcrimcs  declares,  that 
^  fie  neither '  affirms  ndr  denies  particular  pto^ 
**  vidcnccii  4^/*   And  iftcr  having  obfervcd,  that 
there  is  KtrJe  cfrcdit  to  be  given  to  the  tcports       ^ 
(jooccming  particular  afts  of  providence,  wrought 
tm  |>»Tictriar  occafions,  he  adds,  that  '^  yet  he 
•*  will  not  prcfume  to  deny,  that  there  have 
^  been  any  fuch§.''    He  makes  rhc  fatnc  dc- 
daration  afterwards  towards  the  end  of  his 

book'l).     But  notwithftanding  thefe  profeilions^ 

» 

.  •  Vol.  V.  p.  462,  t'^^*  P*4'3f  414*  J  if.  42^. 
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f  ^  ^^TTSiiit  UafQitit  tha(  he  hath  ve^  mudi  labctaucd  >to 
^^''  d^ftroy  the  belief  of  a  particular  {irovideikc^ 
This  is  the  expreis  defign  of  fcveral  of  his  frag- 
ments andeilays  in  the  fifth  vduoie  of  his  wodcs^ 
eipccially  of  the  fifty-fifth,  fifty-fixth,  fifty-fe- 
yenth,  fixty-fecondy  and  fixty-i^rth,  of  thofe 
BfTayisi  in  all  which  he  argues  diredly,  and  in 
fomc  of  them  largely,  againft  that  doftrioe.  And 
after  having  obfcrved,  that  what  we  fiuf  in  the 
book  of  nature  is  undoubtedly  the  word  of  Godfp 
he  aflferts,:  that  ^'  there  we  ihall  find  ho  foun- 
*^  dation  for  the  fcheme  of  a  particular  pibvi*  . 
"  dence*."  He  declares  indeed,  *^that  he  will 
''  hot  be  fo  uncharitable  as  to  f^y,  that  diiKnes 
mean  to  blafpheme  [in  their  dodrine  of  a  par- 
ticular providence],''  yet  that  this  he  will  take 
upon  him  to  fay,  that  ^^  he  who  follows  them 
^^  cjinnot  avoid  prefumption  and  {yrofanends^ 
^'  and  muft  be  much  on  hb  guard  againft  blaf- 
«  phemy  ||;' 

That  I  may  obferve  fome  order  in  my  fefted- 
ions  upon  this  fubjedt, .  I  (hall  firft  offer  fomcob^ 
fervations  for  ftacing  the  right  notion  of  divine 
providence,  and  what  we  are  to  underftand  by  ' 
a  particular  providence.  And  then,  (hall  proceed 
to  (hew.  the  abfurdity  and  ill  confequencesof  the 
author's  fcheme.  And  laftly  confider  the  argu- 
ments he  hath  urged  in  flipport  of  it,  and  the 
bbjc&ions  he  hath  made  againft  the  do£trine  of 
a  particular  providence. 

•  VoI.V.p.  47K        Bis, p. 464, 
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,:  ^,0/ the  doftfine  of  providence  I  i9ider(|4ndi£ttE& 
/.^hH  lio^rine  of  aa  all-pcrfcd  mind,  prcferving^"' 

;4od  governing  the  vad  univerfe  in  allitspaits^ 
^  ,/q^i»iiding  over  all  the  areata  res^  efpedally  rational 
moral  i^nts,  infpefting  their  condudl^  andfu- 
.    pcrhuendiiig  and  ordering  the  events  relating 
to  them,  ih  the  beft  and  fitted  manner,  wkh  in- 
;  ,;  Ignite  wifdom»  rigbteoufnefSy  and  equity.    And 
.    fact)  a  providence  cannot  reafonably  be  denied 
,^y  thofe,  who  believe,  that  the  world  was  origi- 
*  ^lully  formed  by  a  mod  wife  and  powerful  and 
« infinitely  perfe^  caufe  and  author.    For  what- 
.•ever  reaibns  induced  him  to  create  the  worlds 
.' ,  which  may  be  juftly  fuppofcd  to  have  been  for 
the  communications  of  his  goodncfs,  and  for 
-  ^  the  pint  exercife  and  difplay  of  his  glorious  at^ 
:;    tiibutes  and  pcrfedions,   muft  equally  difppfe 
:j^  to  take  care  of  it,  and  govern  it  when  madc« 
^, Accordingly  the  Epicureans  and  others  who  de- 
nied a  providence,  did  alfo  deny  that  the  world 
'  '  wa$  made  by  God,  and  attributed  the  formation 
of  it)  not  to  the  wifdom,  the  power,  and  will 
of  an  intelligent  caufe,  'but  to  a  wild  chance,  or 
.    fortuitous  concourfc  of  atoms,  or  to  an  equally 
^   .blind  fatal  neceflity.     And  fo  far  their  ichemc, 
however  falfe  and  abfurd,  was  confident  with 
itfelf.     For  they  could  find  no  effectual  way  to 
exclude  God  from  the  government  of  the  world, 
,    which  was  what  they  wanted  to  get  rid  of,  but 
by  excluding  him  from  the  making  of  it  too. 
Suppofing  one  fupreme  abfolutely  perfed  Caufe 
and  Author  of  all  things,  who  made  this  vaft  uni- 
Vol.  II.  P  vcrfc. 
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tixTTBRvctfe,  afti  all  the  orders  of  Beings  iri  i^,  which 
^^J^-^is  what  Lord  Bdlifighroke  hot  only  allows,  but 
expfcfly  ^ffcrti,  it  foUoWs  by  iKe  mou  evident' 
t6nfccjuencc,  that  the  fame  ihfimtc  power,  wif^ 
dom,  arid  goodhcfs,  which  gave  exiftericc  to 
the  wcVld  and  all  things  in  it,  ftilT  prcffd'ctli  bvcf 
the  Utliycrfal  frame  in  all  its  parts.  The  bcaii- 
tifut  and  conftant  otder^  wiiich  is  dill  iiiaintaiheci 
In  the  inanimate  material  fyftcm,  plainly  fhewctK 
that  this  flupcndous  fraihi  of  nature,  cbhftftinj^ 
of  fudh  an  uhcbnceivablc  variety  of  parts,  is*  un- 
der the  conftant  fubcrintcndcncy  of  a  mdft  wtfc 
ind  powerful  prSfiding  Mind,  ever  pi-efcht  to 
his  own  work.  But  the  prbVrdericc  ot  Go^ 
Is  efpecia!ly  to  be  cohfidcfed  as  cxercifcd  towards 
Veafonablc  creatures,  moral  agents,  wlifcH  arc 
undoubtedly  the  hobleff  and  mpft  cxcericrit  or 
his  creattires.  The  material  fyftem,  whatever 
order  or  beauty  appearcth  in  it,  is  not  itlclf  coh- 
fdoiis  Of  that  beauty  and  brclCr.  ^6t  ate  mere 
fcnfitive  beings  capable  of  making  proper  reflec- 
tion^ upoh  it,  or  of  admiri^ng,  adorihg,  obbyin^ 
the  grcSt  Parent  of  the  unlverfe.  This  Is  t&c  folc 
privilege  of  rationlal  intelligent  bcingis.  If  theife- 
fore  the  providehce  of  God  extended  to  any  of 
his  creatures  at  all,  ^e  may  be  fure  that  He  ex- 
crcifeth  a  fpecial  care  over  his  reaibnable  crea- 
tures. And  fince  he  hath  given  them  fuch  nobfc 
faculties  and  moral  powers,  will  govern  them 
in  a  way  fuitable  to  thofc  faculties  and  pdweVs. 
And  this  certainly  is  the  moft  admirable  part  of 
the  divine  adminiftrations  in  the  governmenc 
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of  the  oniverfe*  For  to  govern  aumberleis  my-  ^ ^^ ^  ^ 
tia^ol*  adive  intelligcint  ^wg9^  io  their  (cveral 
ordeis  aDd  degrees^  each  d  whom  have  a  will 
alid  choice  of  their  own,  and  a  power  of  de- 
termining their  own  adions^  to  exercife  a  cea^ 
fiant  fuperintendency  over  them^and  to  order  the 
c¥Qnu  relating  to  them,  and  to  difpenfc  to  them 
(MX)pcr  retrfbariou,  not  only  according  to  tiieir 
outward  adions,  hoc  the  inward  difpoAtions  and 
principles  from  which  thofe  anions  flow :  I  fay» 
thus  to  ^vem  them  without  infringing  the  li- 
berty which  bdongeth  to  them,  as  moral  agents, 
mod  nttds  argue  a  wifdom  as  well  as  power 
that  cxceedeth  our  comprehennpn.  Yet  who 
will  undertake  to  prove  that  this  is  impoifible, 
or  even  difficult,  to  an  infinite,  all  -  compre- 
hending mind }  We  may  reafbnably  conceive, 
that  that  immenfe  Being,  whofe  eflence  poflTefTcch 
every  part  of  this  vaft  univerfe,  is  prefcnt  to  every 
individual  of  the  human  race.  And  if  that  moft 
wife,  holy,  and  abfolutely  perfcft  Being,  the 
Great  Governor  of  the  world,  be  always  pcefcnc 
to  every  individoalof  the  human  race,  then  every 
individual,  and  all  their  particular  anions,  cafes, 
and  circumftinces,  mud  be  under  his  providen- 
tial ilWpeftion  and  fuperintendency.  And  as 
he  knoweth  all  thefe  things  when  they  adualty 
happen,  fo  he,  to  whom,  by  our  author's  own 
acknowlegemenr,  future  things  are  as  if  they 
were  prefent,  faw  them  before  they  came  to 
pa(s«    And  therefore  it  was  not  difficult  for  him 
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t  ETTERtp  form  fuch  a  comprehenfivc  fchcme  of  things 
2^  I  in  his  infinite  mind,  as  fhould  extend  to  all 
their  particular  cafes,  and  the  events  relating  to 
them,  in  a  manner  perfectly  conHlknt  with  the 
exercife  of  their  reafonable  moral  powers^  and 
theufe  of  their  own  endeavours. 

And  now  it  appears  what  is  to  be  underQoqd 
by  the  dodrine  of  a  particular  providence.  It 
iigniiics,  That  providence  extends  its  care  to  the 
particulars  or  individuals  of  the  human  race, 
which  is  what  this  writer  denies :  that  God  ex- 
.  rrcifeth  a  continual  infpeftion  over  them,  and 
knoweth  and  obferveth  both  the  good  and  evil 

•  anions  they  perform,  and  even  the  moft  fecrcc 
affcdions  and  difpoHtions  of  their  hearts :  that 
he  obferveth  them  not  merely  as  an  unconcerned 
fpcdator,  who  is  pertedly  indifTercnt  about 
them,  but  as  the  fupreme  ruler  and  judge,  foas 
to  govern  them  with  infinite  wiidom  in  a  way 
conftOcnt  with  their  moral  agency^  and  to  re- 

.  ward  or  puniQi  them  in  the  propereft  manner, 
and  in  the  fitted  feafon.  And  as  ail  their  anions, 
fo  the  events  which  befal  them,  are  under  his 

.  (liprcme  direction  and  fuperintendency.  Parti- 
cular events  are,  in  the  ordinary  courfe  of  things, 

.  ordered  in  fuch  a  manner  as  is  fubordinate  to 
the  general  laws  of  providence,  relating  to  tlie 

.  phyHcal  and  moral  world.  And  what  are  ufually 
caUcd  occnfional  interpoHtions,  are  properly  to 

•  be  conHdcred  as  applications  of  general  laws. to 
particplar  cafes  and  occafions^     They  make  a 

^  part  of  the  univerfal  .plan  of  providence^  and 

are 
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^rc  appointed  and  provided  for  in  it,  as  having  lettz  it 
been  pcrfedly  fcrefeen  from  the  beginning,  and    ^^' 
originally  intended  in  ttic  government  of  rea- 
(bnable  beings. 

*  The  dodrihe  of  a  particular  providence  taken 
in  this  view  is  of  vaft  confequence,  and  if  daly 
confidered  and  believed^  could  fcarce  fail  to  have 
a  happy  influence  over  our  whole  temper  and  dc* 
porttnent.  How  follicitoos,  how  carneftly  de- 
sirous ihould  this  make  us  to  approve  ourfeives 
to  our  fupreme  governor  and  judge,  and  to 
walk  always  as  in  his  fight!  What  an  animating 
conflderation  is  it,  when  we  fet  about  the  per- 
fbrmance  of  a  good  adion,  to  be  aflured  that 
God  in  his  holy  providence  obferveth  the  good 
deed  in  every  circumftance^  and  is  ready  to  aflift 
and  fupport  us  in  it,  and  moft  certainly  will  not 
fuffer  It  to  pafs' unrewarded!  On  the  other 
handy  what  an  efFe£lual  reftraint  would  it  be  to 
wicked  adions,  if  we  had  this  thought  ftrongly 
imprefled  upon  our  minds,  that  they  are  all 
pertedly  known  in  every  circumftance  to  the 
moft  wife  and  righteous  governor  of  the  world ; 
and  that  if  he  (hould  not  at  prefent  follow  them 
with  immediate  puniftiment,  yet  the  time  is 
coming,  when  he  will  call  us  to  a  ft  rid  account 
ior  them !  Finally,  a  firm  belief  of  a  particu- 
lar providence,  as  moft  wifely  ordering  and 
difpoHng  the  events  relating  to  particular  per* 
Tons,  is  a  fource  of  fatisfadion  and  comfort 
amidft  all  the  uncertainties  and  fluduations  of 
this  prefent  world.    No  conftderation  is  (b  well 
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^l|^^^^fitted  to  produce  a  chearfal  rcfigQatiKMl,  and  sa 
inward  folid  peace  and  joy  of  heart  as  this^  cbit 
all  things^  all  particular  cafes  and  cir ciimftanc^^ 
are  under  the  diredion  and  goverameot  of  tihp 
moft  pcrfed  wifdom,  righteoufiiefe  aad  giood- 
ne(s$  and  chat  nothing  can  bcfal  jus  witbotv 
the  diredioa  or  permiffioa  of  the  fuprcsie 
difpofcr. 

Nothing  therefore  could  be  imorCc  founded 
than  the  boafts  of  the  Epicureans,  who  cxpe^^ed 
to  be  applauded  as  friends  and  hcncfaftors  to 
mankind,  on  the  account  of  thdr  endeavouts 
to  deliver  them  from  the  appcchennons  of  a' 
providence.  This  might  indeed  be  fome  relief 
to  very  bad  men,  and  tend  to  make  them  eafy 
in  their  (ins,  but  h  was  an  attempt  to  rob  good 
men  of  that  which  is  the  chief  fupport  and 
comfort  of  their  lives,  and  the  moft  powerful 
encouragement  to  thefteady  uniform  pradice  cf 
piety  and  virtue.  Lord  Bolmgbrohe  therefore 
was  very  ill  employed,  when  he  ufed  his  utmo(l 
efforts  to  deftroy  the  do&rine  of  providience  as 
extending  its  care  and  in/jpedion  to  individu- 
als j  fince  without  this,  the  acknowlegmoQt 
of  what  he  calls  a  general  providence  would  be 
of  no  great  advantage,  and  would  be,  with  re- 
gard to  all  the  purpofes  of  religion,  little  better 
than  to  deny  that  there  is  a  providence  at  alK 

This  leads  me  to  what  I  propofed  to  (hew  in 
the  next  place,  vtz^.  the  abfurdity,  and  the  iU 
confcquences,  of  the  fcheme  his  Lordfliip  bath 
advanced* 

It 


pf4fixii$  to  jjUo w  that  Cpd's  providence  extends 
fo'natJQW.aod'  largp  cpmraunitiics,  jt|iat  it  ^regar^s 
iuC|P  .QollgiJiiv^y,  but  nox  individually*  But  if 
islmdX9  (X>6wyc  how  a  proper  c^ce  could  be 
tftk<p  of .  QoUe^ivc  l?odip?,  if  tl^  individual^'of 
.^lu<;i;i  iJvy  wejre  fxn^poftd  were  a^fqlutcly 
jQq^^^edV  an4  no  regard  had  tp  j:hem  at  ail.  A 
iuxnajci  govci;oment,  jt|j^  )vould  have  ao  regard 
tp  the  ^cafes  of  p^r;;icular  perfons^  to  do  them 
;:ight  or  ftciye  them  from  wrong,  could  fcarcc 
be  iicQGiunt^d  a  govprjoincnt.  Bcfidcs,  it  may 
.be  ^si^cdi  w.hat  liis  Ic^rdl^iip'mcans  by  collcdivp 
bodies, '  There  was  a  time  when  men  had  ncjt 
jii  forpicd  themfclvcs  into  political  focieties ; 
^ilft  it.be  faidj;h^t  jthey  w.erc  thcn^ot  the  ob- 
4.e/9:s  of  providence  at  all  ?  or,  wilJ  it  be  al- 
4o,^ed  that, providence  extendc^  its  care  to  them, 
^whilft  they  ,w^cre  only  in  farpilicsi  And  how 
^could  families?  eith(;r  larger  or  fraallcr,  be  takcp 
care  .of,  jf  the  individuals,  of  which  families 
cqnfift,'  were  ncgIc(J^cd?  And  when  feveral  fa- 
,milics  united  together,  and  formed  larger  com- 
mi:^aities,  fnuft  it  be  faid,  that  providence 
,  quitted  its  c,are  of  the  famiBcs  to  whicli  it  had 
e^Ctendcd  l?eforc,  aiid  confined  its  infpc^ion  to 
tfajpfp  larger  communities  i  And  then  it  might 
be  enquired,  how  large  muft  a  community  bc^ 
in  order  to  its  being  the  proper  objcd  of  divine 
providcace?  Docs  providence  take  notice. of 
fingte  cities,  or  fmaller  republics,  or  only  pf 
thofe  communities  which  arc  become  fo  numc- 
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J-^T^^^^rousasto  be  united  injo  large  nations  or  cnd- 
pircs!  It  may  be  farther  asked.  In  what  fenfeis 
it  to  be  underftood,  that  providence  extends  its 
care  to  colledive  bodies  ?   Ail  that  he  under- 
ftands  by  it  feems  to  be  this :  That  '^  the  coutfe 
''  ot  things  has  been  always  the  fame,  that  nati* 
^'  onal  virtue  and  national  vice  have  always  pro* 
^^  duced  national  happinefs  or  mifery  in  a  due 
*'  proportion,  and  are  by  confequence  the  great 
**  fandions  of  the  law  of  nature  *."    The  ap- 
pointing this  general  conftiturion  then  feems  to 
be  all  the  concern  that  he  allows  to  divine  pro* 
vidence  with  regard  to  large  communities  or 
colledive  bodies :  and  the  only  fandions  he  al« 
lows  of  the  law  of  nature  (as  I  (hall  have  oc- 
cafion  more  diftinftly  to  (hew,  when  I  come  to 
conddcr  rhe  account  he  gives  of  that  law)  are 
the  public  happinefs  or  mifery  of  large  focieties 
or  nations;  and  thefe  are  often  fome  ages  in 
operating.    It  frequently  happens  that  nations 
and  large  ccmmunities  continue  for  a  confl^^ 
derable  time  in  great  outward  profperity,  when 
there  is  little  national  virtue  remaining.    And 
our  author  himfelf  acknowleges,  that  the  mo- 
tives drawn  from  the  efFeds  of  virtue  and  vice 
on  collcdive  bodies,  are  ''  fuch  as  particular 
*^  perfons  will  be  apt  to  think  do  not  concern 
<*  them,  becaufe  they  confider  themfelvcs  as  in- 
^^  dividuals,  and  cs^tch  at  pleafure  rather  than 
<♦  happinefs  f."    And  as  nations  are  made  upof 
families  and  fmaller  focieties,  if  thefe  be  rioc 

•  Vol.  V,  p.  47?,  t  Vol.  IV.  p.  «S8,     ^  - 
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wett CDiifiituted,  as  they  cannot  be,  where  there lett** 
is  fto  fenfe  of  rcligioa,  np  fear  of  God,  or  re-    ^^ 
gafd  to  a  prqvidence  as  extending  to  indivi- 
duals, there  cannot  be  much  national  order  or 
virtue. 

Lord  Bclingbroke  would,   in  my  opinion, 
have  been  more  confiftent  with  hi.mfelf,  if  he 
had  abfolutely  denied,  that  providence  hath  any 
regard  to  mankind  at  all,  th^n  to  pretend  that 
it  extends  to  colledive  bodies,  bur  not  to  indi- 
viduals.    For  the  fame  arguments,  which  prove 
a  providence  as  extending  to  mankind  in  general, 
doalfo,  if  rightly  confidcrcd,  prove  that  it  isex- 
crcifed  towards  particular  perfons,  and  extend- 
eth  to  particular  cafes  and  circumftances.    This 
writer  fets  himfelf,  as  hath  been  already  ob- 
fcrved,  with  great  appearance  of  zeal,  to  vin- 
dicate the  goodneis  and  juftice  of  divine  provi- 
dence in  its  difpenfations  towards  mankind,  in 
oppofition  both  to  Athcifls  and  Divines.     But 
how  the  juftice  and  goodnefs  of  providence  to- 
wards mankind  can  be  vindicated,  if  no  regard 
be  had  to  individuals,  is  hard  to  fee.     He  him- 
fclf  obfcrves,  that  "  juftice  requires,  that  punifh- 
^*  ments  (hould  be  meafured  out  in  various  de- 
'^  grees  and  meafures  according  to  the  various 
'^  circumftances  of  particular  cafes,  and  in  prd- 
"  portion  to  them  *.**    And  again  he  repeats 
ifi  *^  that  juftice  requires,   that  rewards  and 
•*  punifhmcnts  (hould  be  meafured  out  in  every 
"  pairtiCQiar  cafe,  in  proportion  to  the  merit 

•  Vol.  V.  p.  494, 
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mttbr"  aiad  dcnjcrit  of  each  iodiVidaal*"  How, 
^-  then  can  he  pretend  to  vindicate  the  juflicie  of 
providence  in  this  prefent  (Ute,  ig^he,n  he  mfiluc^ 
it  eflentiai  to  juftice  that  regard  (houid  bsc  had  to 
the  cafe  of  individuals,  and  yet  affirms,  that  pro- 
vidence doth  not  confid/:r  men  individually  at 
all,  but  only  colledively  i 

And  as  his  fcheme  is  abfurd,  and  inconiii^nt 
with  itfelf,  fo  it  is  attended  witli  the  (qo|(l  per- 
nicious confequences,  which  ou^ht  to  create  a 
J|iorror  of  it  in  every  w.ell-difpofcd  mind.  If 
providence  hath  no  regard  to  individuals,  there 
c^n  be  no  fenfe  of  the  divine  favour  for  good 
aftionS;  no  fear  of  the  divine  difpleafure  for  evil 
ones  5  and,  as  will  appear  to  be  his  Lord(hip's  fen- 
riment,  no  future  account  to  be  apprehended. 
Thus  every  man  is  left  to  do  what  is  right  in  his 
own  eyes  without  the  dread  of  a  fupreme  go- 
vernor and  judge.  It  is  true,  God  hath  eftabUfhed 
jgeneral  laws  at  the  beginning,  but  he  conccrn- 
eth  himfelf  no  farther.  And  our  author  wiU 
not  aliov^  that  in  thefe  general  laws,  or  the  plan 
originally  formed  in  the  divine  mind,  ,God  had 
any  regard  unto,  or  made  any  provifipn  for,  par- 
ticular perfons^  *adions,  or  events.  Good  men 
therefore  have  no  refource  in  their  calamitiesj 
no  ground  to  apply  to  God  for  fupport  undp: 
them;  no  expedation  of  adldancc  from  him, 
or  from  any  other  being,  ading  under  his  di- 
rection, as  the  minifters  and  inftruments  of  his 
providence.    They  are  deprived  of  ihc  comforts 

•  Vol.  V.  p.  49S. 
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.batioQ  and  coaiplacci;u:y,  and  fro/n  the  profpcds  ^^J^ 
.of  reward  iroco  him  here  or  iiereaftcr.  Thus  '^^'^^ 
hope  is>cxclu4ed,  whlqh,  ^  his  JLorclfhip  obferyc;, 
**  aboy^  ,all  thing?  fpften^  the  cyilf  of  this  life, 
^/  ap4  ^  ti^^  cordial  drop  wMch  fweetcn^  cyery 
"  iNitiier  potion,  ^vcn  the  laft  *."  On  the  othqr 
hafi^i  wicked  men  ha^  npthing  tp  fear  from 
QqA  for  .their  ^vil  adjiqns.  He  i^ys  indeed^  in  ^ 
paflage  cited  above,  that  ^^  providence  has  pro- 
^^  vidcd  means  IQ  punifli  individuals,  by  dired- 
^^  log  men  to  fqrn)  focieties,  and  to  eftablifh 
*^  Jaws>  in  the  execution  of  which  civil  m^gi- 
^'  Hrjttcs  are  the  vicegerents  of  providence."" 
Sot  I  do  not  fb;  with  what  propriety  upon  his 
ichemc  civil  magiftrates  can  .be  faid  to  be  the 
«vu:<;gerencs  of  providence.  For  if  providence 
doth  not  conHder  men  individually  at  all,  ho^ 
can  magiftrates,  in  punifhing  individuals,  be  rc- 
garfled  as  the  vicegerents  of  providence  ?  Or  if 
providence  conftiturcd  them  its  vicegerents,  and 
/there  were  nofan^ions  at  all  propofed  for  partl- 
4ailar  .perfop$  but  thofe  of  the  civil  laws,  it 
would  follow  that  men  may  be  as  wicked  as 
.ihcy  will,  and  give  as  great  a  Ipofe  as  the/ 
•pleafe  to  their  appetites  and  paflions,  provided 
^ey  cao  manage  fo  as  to  efcape  punidiment 
from  human  judicatories,  which  a  man  may  do, 
and  yet  be  a  very  bad  man.  Human  magiftrates 
ace  often  themfelvc3  corrupt.  Solomon's  ob- 
Icfvatjon  is  certainly  juft.  /  havefeen  the  place 
•  Vgl.V,p.379. 
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"^^jrzKof  judgment^  that  wickednefs  was  there,  and 
the  place  of  right eoufnefs^  that  iniquity  was 
there,  Ecclcf.  iii.  i6.  Very  unjuft  things  arc 
often  done  under  colour  of  forms  of  law.  Or, 
fuppofethc  laws  good,  and  the  magifhates  juft 
and  upright,  no  human  laws  can  reward  or 
punifh  inward  good  or  bad  affedions^  intentions, 
and  difpofitions  of  the  heart.  If  therefore 
there  were  no  regard  to  a  fupreme  governor  or 
judge,  to  the  divine  approbation  or  difpleafurc, 
as  extending  to  individuals,  or  to  a  future  ac« 
count,  there  is  great  reafon  to  think  that  nian- 
.  kind  in  general  would  be  far  more  wicked  and 
diflblute  than  they  are.  It  is  his  Lordfhip's  ob* 
fcrvation,  that  "  amidft  the  contingencies  of 
/'  human  affairs  the  odds  will  always  be  on  the 
"  fide  of  appetite— Which  reafon  cannot  quite 
^^  fubdue  in  the  ftrongeft  minds,  and  by  which 
^*  (he  is  perpetually  fubducd  in  the  weakeft  *." 
And  accordingly  the  ableft  politicians  have 
thought  the  aids  of  religion,  which  efpecially 
includes  a  regard  to  providence  as  extending  to 
individuals,  abfolutely  necefiary  for  ftrengtben- 
ing  the  bands  of  civil  government. 

I  (hall  now  confidcr  the  arguments  Lord  Bo- 
lingbroke  hath  offered  in  fupport  of  his  (cheme, 
and  the  objedions  he  hath  advanced  againft  the 
dodrine  of  a  particular  providence. 

He  frequently  intimates,  that  the  doctrine  of 
a  particular  providence  is  neediels  ;  ''  fincc  the 
^  ordinary  courfe  of  things  prefervcd  and  con- 

?  VoLV.  p.  479. 
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''  da£t$4  by  4  general  providence  is  fumeient  tCLETTijt 
"  confirm  what  the  law  of  nature  and  reafon ,  ^^ 
^^  teaches  us^/'    But  it  appears  from  what  hath 
Jbeen  already  obferved,   that  the  dodrine  of  a 
general  providence,  as  he  underftands  it^  /.  e.  a 
providence  that  has  no  regard  to  individuals  at 
all,  to  their  anions,  or  to  the  events  thatbefal 
them^  is  £ar  from  being  fufficient  to  the  pur- 
pofes  of  religion  and  virtue,  or  of  human  focie- 
ties :  That  it  neither  furnifheth  proper  comfort 
and  fupports  for  the  encouragement  of  good 
men,  nor  is  fufficient  to  ftrike  terror  into  bad 
men,  and  to  be  a  refiraint  to  vice  and  wicked- 
nefs.     It  hath  alfo  been  (hewn,  that^he  notion 
of  a  general  providence,  as  excluding  all  regard 
to  individuals,  and  to  their  actions  and  concern- 
ments, cannot  be  fupportedy  nor  made  to  con- 
ff]A  with  reafon  or  with  itfelf.    And  whereas  it 
is  reprefented  as  a  degrading  the  divine  Majefty^ 
to  fuppofe  hiai  to  concern  himfelf  about  what 
relates  to  fuch  inconflderable  beings,  as  are  the 
individuals  of  the  human  race  >  this  objq£tion, 
though  varnilhed  over  with  a  pretence  of  cop* 
fulting  God's  honour,  doth  at  the  bottom  argue 
mean  and  unworthy  notions  of  him.    It  is  in 
effcfik  a  judging  of  God  by  our  own  imperfedi- 
ons.     Our  views  are  narrow  and  limited,  and 
cannot  take  in  many  things  at  once,  nor  attend 
;  to  fmaller  matters  without  neglecting  things  of 
greater  confcquence.    But  it  is  otherwife  with 
^a  being  of  infinite  pcrfeftion,  who  is  intimately 
prelcnc  to  every  part  of  this  vaft  univerfc,  and 

•  Vol.  V.  p.  404. 
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it¥TERkh6vethahdtak«(hcareof  all  things  at  oficc; 
^^'  ,  with  the  fame  ealfe  as  if  he  l»d  only  one  fi6gI6 
<hing  to  attend  to.  H6  is  capable  of  txercifing 
a  moft  wiic  ^ovidenti^  car^  towards  all  hte 
Creatures  in  a  way  fnit^  to  their  feveral  0acate5i^ 
conditions^  and  circuitiftafices :  n6r  cA  the  ottiltl- 
^licity  of  things  Occafion  the  leaft  confufion  at 
perplexity  in  his  aflt-cohipFehendifig  miAd« 

The  argahifents  which  he  argeth  agaihft  a  par- 
ticular providence,  in  the  LVIIth  of  his  Frag- 
ments and  Eflays,  for  fei^eral  pages  together  ^^ 
prbeced  upon  a  cdAtiniied  mifrcprefentation  df 
the  fenfe  of  thoft^  Whom  he  has  thought  fit  to 
oppofe.  He  thiire  chargeth  the  divtiies  as  main- 
taining, that  God  ought  by  particular  provi- 
dences to  interpofc  in  every  fibgle  Inftancc,  for 
giving  an  imtnediate  reward  to  every  good  a^- 
on,  and  for  puni(hing  every  evil  one,  even  in 
.  this  prefent  ftate.  He  fuppofes  them  alfo  to  hold 
that  fome  men  are  hece0arily  determined  to 
good  adions  by  divine  influences  communi- 
cated to  thettiy  and  others  for  want  of  thofe  in* 
fluences  unavoidably  determined  to  evil.  And 
then  he  argues,  that  on  fuch  a  fuppofition  there 
would  be  ho  room  for  free  choice,  nor  confe* 
quently  for  virtue  or  vice,  merit  or  demerit, 
nor  therefore  for  juflicc  or  injufticc  f.  He 
urgeth  further,  that  if  good  men  were  conftantly 
and  remarkably  diftinguifhed  by  a  particulai; 
providence,  it  would  be  apt  to  produce  pre- 
fumption  in  them,  to  dedroy  or  prevent  their 

•   Vol.  V.  p.  424,  ttfcq.  f  ZJ.  p.  425;  426, 
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bcAeVoIchcc,  and  corifcquchtly  their  goodndsjLETTiR 
and  to  harden  the  wicked  *.  And  that  even  oh  .  I?l^ 
that  iuj)p6fiti6ri,  the  providence  of  God  cbuld 
hot  ht  vindicated  in  tHe  opinion  of  mankind, 
or  6F  divines  themfelvcs,  fincc  ftill  it  would  not 
be  agfccdi  who  were  goad  men.  The  Maho- 
fnitahs^  dhriftiaos,  and  difFcrcnt  fefts  of  the 
latter,  would  infill  iipoh  it,  that  gdodhefi  in- 
cludes a  iSelicf  of  their  diftinguilTiing  tenets^ 
and  an  attachment  to  their  fcveral  lyftcms  of  re- 
Jigiofa,  ^  One  would  pafs  tor  a  good  man  at 
"  kome,  another  at  Geneva/^  &c.  f.  But  he 
Icefns  hot  to  have  conJidefcd,  that  upon  the 
fuppofitioh  he  puts,  there  could  be  no  place 
for  this  objcifXion  5  fihcc  if  every  good  mad 
and  good  ai^ioh  was  to  be  immediately  anci 
rcmarlcatly  diftingbifhed  Bv ^^a  partrcular  inter- 
pofitioh  of  diVine  provic^w,  and  every  bad 
man  and  evil  ai^lon  to  be  fmmediately  punidi- 
cd,  there  would  be  no  room  left  for  men's 
pafHng  differed^  judgments  concerning  the 
gdodhels  or  badhefs  of  perfons  or  anions  $  for 
on  that  fuppofition,  there  would  be  a  villblc 
deterniination  of  heaven  in  favour  of  ever^ 
good  niah  and  good  adion  $  fo  that  no  maa 
could  doubt,  upon  feeing  any  perfon  thus  re- 
markablv  favoured  and  dlQinguifhed,  that  he 
was  realfy  good,  whatever  denomination  he 
might  pa&  under.  But  the  truth  is,  no  divine 
ever  advanced  fuch  an  hypothefis  as  he  here  ar- 
gueth  againff.     By  the  dodtrine  of  a  particular 

*  Vol.  v.  p.  428,  429.  t  ^^.  P-  43^»  43^- 
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AjW'^f'MwvtdctKc  they  do  not  mean  a  conftantpactictriac 
"  t^rsro  iat^pofition  of  diviae  providence  foe  rewarding 
'"'''-  ^  •.  tvety  good  xsx^xi  and  virtuous  adion,  andLpumih-^ 
i(ig  every  bad  man  and  every  wicked  ad^ioa^  in  an 
immediate  and  viftble  manner  here  oa  earth. 
^  On  the  contrary,  they  univerfally  maintain  that 
.    this  prefent  ftate  is  a  ftate  of  trial  and  dirdplinc  $ 
and  that  it  would  be  no  way  agreeable;  to.  the 
.  nature  of  fuch  a  ftate  to  have  all  good  men  and 
good  anions  immediately  and  remarkably  re- 
•    };^rd6d,.and  all  wicked  men  immediately  pu- 
nifhed :  That  the  temporary  fufFerings  <^  ^ood 
men,  and  the  ptofperity  of  the  wicked,  ate  per- 
mitted for  very  wife  ends,  and  may  be  reafpnably 
and  cpnfiftently  accounted  for,  on  the  fuppofi- 
tion  that  this  prefcat  life  is  a  ftate  of  trial  h 
though  they  could  not  well  be  accounted  for,  if 
yhis  were  deHgncd  tp  be  a  ftate  of  final  retribu- 
tions, or  to  be  the  only  ftate  of  cxiftencc  al- 
lotted us. 

The  greatcft  part  of  what  he  offers  againft  a 
particular  providence  in  the  LXlId  of  his  Frag- 
mg^ts  and  EfTays,  relates  to  occafidna/ intcrj^ofi' 
tions,.  which  he  pretends  would  be  miracles  if 
they  were  real.  **  Such,  he  fays,  they  would  be 
**  ftriftly,  whether  they  were  contrary  to  the 
**  cflablilhed  courfc  of  nature  or  not;  for  the  mi- 
'^  rack  conftft^  in  the  extraordinary  interpofkion, 
^'  as  much  as  in  the  nature  of  the  thing  brought 
.  **  to  pafs :  That  the  miracle  would  be  as  real  in 
the  one  cafe  as  in  the  other  s  and  the  reality 
might  be  made  evident  enough  by  the  occa- 

4  ,  *'  fions, 


"<<  flout,  by* ^  circamftanccs,  by  the  r^)etM0nLEt¥» 
'^^  ^f  it  on  limilar  occafions,,  and  in  itmilac  cit-  ^  ^i^ 
<^  cumftanccs}  and  above  all,  by  this  circum* 
^  fiance,  (hat  the  aflUmed  particular  providtnoc 
^  was  a  dired  anfwer  to  particular  praytrsi  and 
^  ads  of  devotion  offered  up  to  procure  it^/ 
Here  he  takes  upon  him  to  give  a  new  and  ar* 
bitrary  definition  of  a  miracle.    Though  a  thing 
hath  nothing  in  it  contrary  to  the  eftabli(hed 
courfe  of  nature,  yet  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
miracle,  if  there  be  fuppofed  to  be  any  fpecial 
agency  of  the  divine  providence  in  it,  fuitcd  to 
particular  occafions  and  circumftances^  and  above 
all,  if  it  be  fuppofed  to  come  in  anfwer  to  prayer. 
But  if  the  occafionai  interpoAtions  he  refers  to  be 
perfedly  agreeable  to  the  general  laws  of  nature 
tnd  of  providence,  and  be  only  ipecial  applica- 
tions of  general  laws  to  particular  occafions,  I 
do  not  fee  how  they  can  be  properly  iaid  to  be 
miraculous  at  all ;  or  how  their  being  fuppofed 
to  come  in  anfwer  to  prayer  can  make  them  (b. 
But  he  urgeth  farther,  that  ''  if  providences 
^^  were  direfted  according  to  the  particular  do- 
^'  fires,  and  even  wants  of  perfons  equally  well 
^^  qualified  and  intitled  to  the  divine  favour,  the 
^'  whole  order  of  nature,  phyfical  and  moral, 
^'  would  be  fubverted,  the  affairs  of  mankind 
^  would  fall  into  the  utmoft  confufion^>~- AAd 
^*  if  this  fcheme  were  true,  the  world  would  be 
^^  governed  by  miracles,  till  miracles  loft  their 
^  namet" 

•  Vol.  V.  p.  45^  459-     t  /J.  p.  46P.   . 
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LfiTfijt '  But  all  this  proceeds  upon  a  great  mifttkc  of 
^j^  ^  the  point  in  queftion .  None  of  the  divines  that 
hold  a  particular  providence,  /•  e.  a  providence 
which  extendeth  its  care  to  particular  pcrfons  oc 
individuais  of  the  human  race,  inaint,ain  or  fop 
pofc  that  God  muft  interpofe  to  fatisfy  all  the  dif' 
iStrenc  dcHres  and  prayers  of  men,  many  t>f 
ti^hicb,  as  he  obfervts,  are  repugnant  to  one  ano- 
ther. If  the  prayers  be  of  the  right  kind,  inch  as 
rtafon  and  religion  prefcribes,  they  muft  be  al- 
ways offered  up  with  this  condition  or  limita- 
tion, which  the  Scripture  exprefly  direfts  us  to^ 
*&if&.  that  we  muft  delire  the  things  we  pray  for, 
fo  far  and  no  farther  than  they  are  agreeable  to 
the  divine  will,  and  to  what  it  feemeth  fit  to  God 
H)  his  infinite  wifdom  to  appoint.  Suppofing 
therefore  a  good  man  doth  not  obtain  the  par- 
ticular bleffing  he  prays  for,  he  may  reft  fati^ed 
in  this,  that  it  is  what  the  divine  wifdom  doth 
not  fee  fit  to  grant  $  and  he  only  dcfired  it  under 
that  condition.  Or,  if  he  receives  that  pani- 
Gular  good  thing  he  prayed  for,  and  regards  it 
.as  an  anfwer  to  his  prayer,  ftili  there  is  nothing 
miraculous  in  the  cafe.  There  is  nothing  done 
ita  contravention  to  the  ufual  courfe  of  rhings 
which  the  divine  wifdom  hath  eflabliflied.  It 
may  jullly  be  fuppofed  to  be  a  law  of  the  moral 
world,  that  it  is  proper  for  us,  in  tcftimony  of 
our  dependence  upon  God,  and  in  acknowlcge- 
meut  of  his  providence,  to  apply  to  hitp  by  prayer 
,  for  the  bleflings  wc  ftand  in  need  of.  And  that 
prayer  fo  qualified  as  God  requtfcfih,  proceeding 

from 


,  'hard  fiotlNGBRQKB*  tiX% 
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Irom  an  hoacft  and  upright  heart,  aod  from  goodi<^TT£it 
^flFcftions  and  intentions^  and  accompanied  wjth^J^ 
tbc  afe  of  proper  endeavours  on  our  parts*  is 
ynoDg  the  means  f  ppoimcd  by  divine  wifdom 
for  obtaining  the  aiolt  valuable  benefits^  efpecir; 
ally  thofc  of  a  fpiritual  nature.  And  the  bleifi 
iiiigs  thus  communicated  may  be  juftly  faid  ^ 
\fp  communicated  not  in  a  miraculous  way,  but 
in  a  way  that  is  pcrfedly  agreeable  to  the  ge- 
jcMrta)  laws  of  providence,  and  the  order  which 
the  olivine  wifdom  hath  appointed.  Any  on^ 
that  confiders  this  will  eaf^ly  fee  how  little  what 
our  anthor  has  here  oiFcred  is  to  the  purpofe; 
and  yet  he  goes  on  to  declaim  after  his  manner^ 
that  particular  providence  puts  a  force  on  the  mc* 
chaoicai  laws  of  nature,  and  on  the  freedom  of 
the  will  in  a  multitude  of  inftances  $  and  that 
ibofe  who  maintain  this  doctrine  fuppofe  that 
the  laws  of  gravitation  muft  be  fomctimes  fhC- 
pended,  fbmetimes  precipitated,  in  compliance 
with  men's  defires,  and  the  tottering  edifice  mu(^ 
\)C  kept  miraculoufly  from  Calling'^. 
^  Among  the  extraordinary  inrerpofirions  of 
divine  providence,  he  reckons  '^  the  naetaphyr 
''  fical  or  phyfjcal  influence  of  fpirits,  fugge? 
i^  ftions,  iilent  communications,  injections  of 
f*  ideas.  Thcfc  things,  he  declares,  he  cannot 
comprehend ;  and  he  compares  them  ta  the 
altering  or  fu^pcnding  the  courfe  of  the  fun, 
or  revolutions  of  the  earth,  iir  the  phyitcaj 
fyllem.  And  that  all  fuch  interpolttions  in  the 

♦  Vol.  V.  p.  460.  ■ 
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t^^ER  •'  iotcllcftual  fyftcm,  as  fhould  give  thoughts  axid 
new  difpofitions  to  the  minds  of  menj  cannot 
be  conceived  without  ahering  in  every  fuch  In* 
.'^  (lance  the  natural  progrcflion  of,  the  human 
.  ^^  uoderfianding,  and  that  freedom  of  the  wHI 
/[  which  every  man  is  confcious  that  he  has  */ 
.  Our  author  has  here  let  us  know  what  he  thinks 
^f  all  revelations^  infpirations,  or  communica- 
.  tions  from  God  the  Supreme  Spirit^  or  from  fub- 
ordinate  created  fpirits  to  the  human  mind  $  that 
he  regards  rhem  as  inconitftcnt  with  the  laws 
.  of  mtellediual  fyftemy  and  the  natural  progref^ 
\^im  of  the  human  underjiandingy  or  eflential 
frefdqm  of  the  will.    But  whence  could  be 
•J^npw  enough  of  the  laws  of  the  intelledual 
.  iyftem,  to  be  able  to  pronounce  that  this  is  in* 
confident  with  thofe  laws?  That  one  man  may 
fuggeft  or  communicate  thoughts  and  ideas  to 
another  by  words  and  language,  and  that  there 
is  nothing  in  this  contrary  to  the  nature  and 
order  of  the  underftanding,  or  frcjcdom  of  the 
willy  is  univerfally  acknowleged :  And  why  then 
(hould  it  be  thought  inconfiftent  with  theie  fpr 
God  himfcif,  or  fpiritual  Beings  fuperior  to  man^ 
to  communicate  thoughts  and  ideas  to  the  hu- 
man mind }  The  moft  natural  way  of  working 
upon  men  as  reafonable  creatures,  and  of  influ- 
encing their  adions  in  a  way  agreeable  to  the  juft 
order  of  their  faculties,  is  by  fuggeftiog  proper 
thoughts  or  ideas  to  their  minds,  and  our  hot 

•  Voi.y.p4ii,  415, 
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^  being  able  particularly  to  cxpl^ia  how  this  istETTSR 
;^one  is  as  |ufl:  objcaion  againfi  it;    Tiiis  writer\^J!^ 
iiimfclf  clfewhcrt  fpeaking  of  that  extra&rdinarj- 

*  aBion  of  God  upon  the  mind  which  the  word 
slnjpitation  is  now  ufedto  denote y  cxprefly  ac- 

knowleges,  that  '^  it  is  no  more  incomprchen- 
^'  fible  than  the  ordinary  adion  of  mind  on 
*'  body,  or  body  on  mind  *."    And  indeed  it 

*  cannot  without  the  higheft  abfurdity  be  denied^ 
that  God  can  worJi;  upon  the  fpirits  of  men  by  an 
immediate  influence^  and  yet  in  fuch  a  w^, 

.  as  is  perfeftly  agreeable  to  their  rational  natures^ 
'  and  which  may  not  put  any  conftraint  upon  ttlc 
^  freedom  of  their  wills.  And  many  caies  vaxf 
^be  fuppofed,  in  which  his  doing  fo  may  anfwcr 

yaiuable  ends.  It  may  alfo  be  eafily  conceived^ that 
'he  can  make  impreflions  upon  men's  miQds  by 

various  other  means,  which  he  may  make  ufepf 

in  his  wife  and  fovereign  providence  to  this  pur* 
jpole,   without  at  all  infringing  the  order  of 

things  in  the  natural  or  moral  world. 

He  farther  argues^  that  to  fuppofe  a  provi*- 

dence  extending  to  individuals,  and  patticuhr 

occafional  interpolitions,  '^  \%  to  fuppofe  th^ 
lliere  are  as  many  providences  as  there  ate 
men : "    Or,  as  he  elfc where  exprefleth  k, 
that  '^  common  providence  would  break  intd  a 

•*^  multitude  of  particular  providences  for  the 

*  fupfly  of  wants^  and  grant  of  petitions  f." 
But  there  is  no  real  foundation  for  this  prercride. 
There  is  one  univerfal  providence,  which  ni&y 

^     •  Vol.  Ill,  p.  46S;  *  t  i*.  P-.4X0. '  * 
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'i^vtTttiht  cdnffdcrcd  as  extending  to  particttlar  fkfribns 
-  ^^*    and  cafes,  all  of  which  arc  petftftly  .kn6x(/'n  tb 
God,  and  (as  was  before  hinted)  occalton  no 
confufion  or  diftraAion  in  his  infinite  mind. 
Our  author  indeed  declares,  th*  •*  they  who 
^*  have  attempted  to  fhew  that  God  may  aft  by 
particulai^  and  occ^onal  interpofkions,  con- 
(Iftenrly  with  the  preiei^vaftibn  of  the  general 
*^  order,  appear  to  him  quite  unintclKgible  *r 
If  h  Were  fo,  our  not  bcihg  aWe  diftindly  tb 
'fltew,  how  particular  ocdifional  inrerpofttions 
<tnay  conitft  with  the  dddrinc  of  a  general  pfo* 
vidence,  would  be  no  argument  at  ail  againft  it. 
Since,  as  he  himfclf  obferves  upon  another  oic- 
<afion,  **  It 'is  impertinent  to  deny  the  exiftenct 
of  any  phenomenon,  merely  ^caufe  we  cin* 
not  account  for  it  rf /'    And  yet  we  mky  «- 
fliy  conceive  in  general,  that  they  are  perfeftiy 
ritoncilable,  ftnce,  as  hath  been  already  hinted^ 
^thefe  occafionai  interpofltions  are  ufually  no 
more  than'the  applications  of  the  general  la^'^s 
bf  ptoviderice  to  partiailar  cafes  and  circum- 
ftances.     That  there  may  be,  or  that  there  hart 
•been,  fuch  irttcrpofitions,  he  docs  not  pretend 
-abfolutely  to  deny :  But,  he  fays,  that  ^*  wc  havJi 
'^^  no  foundariott  for  them  in  our  own  expc- 
^^  rience,  or  in  any  hiftory  except  that  of  the 
^^  Bible  f.*    And  yet  foon  after  obferves,  that 
every  religion    boafts  of  many    inftances, 
wherein  tlie  divine  providence  hasbcen thus 

?V«i,  lu,  p.  414.  t  ^^'  ?*  465.   '  i  Vol.  V.  p.  414.    * 
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** .  czercifed  jL"  Ajad  certain  it  is,  cliac  this  hath  ust  t  xr 
been  the  geAffal  featimcnt  of  mankind.  Be- 
Cdics  the  otdioary  cpurfe  of  things  which  is  to 
be  regvded.^  under  the  conftant  care  and  dn 
Kdionof  a  fovereign  providence,  there  have 
^cn  eveots  of  a  reaiarkable  and  uncommoa 
nature^ .  though  pot  properly  miraculous^  of 
which  there  are  accounts  in  the  cpofl  authentic 
hiSories^  af^d  in  which  p:ien  have  been  apt  tp 
ackjOp^w^kg^  9  fpecia^  interpQittion  of  divine  pro 
videnccr  The  moft  important  events  have  be^ 
brought  ^hoat.by  the  icemingly  fmalleft  and 
v^cft,  unlikely  means.  Things  have  been  ofte^. 
ftrangely  cpndu^ed  through  many  intricate  turnj^ 
CO  produce  events  contrary  to  all  human  expe^ 
atiofv  Adiion^  have  been  over:rule4  to  effeds 
an$i  jflues  q^ke  opppiite  to  the  intentions  of  the 
adior^  vTi^  mo(t  artful  fchemcs  of  human  po- 
licy have  been  firangely  baffled  and  diiappointed. 
Siirprifing  changes  have  been  wrought  upon  thf 
fpirits.of  spen^  and  rcftraint;$  laid  upon  thcif: 
^aOion$  in  a'manner  that  can  fcarce  be  accounted 
for,  ai|d  i^)an.wbic|;i  great  events  have  depended. 
Such  thipgs  have  naturally  led  mankind  to  ac* 
knowl^e  a  divine  hand^  and  a  providence  over- 
r-uling  human  affairs.  I  am  fcnHble  many,  of 
thofc  who  hpi^our  themielvcs  with  the  titie  of 
f  r«e-thinkers  will  be  apt  to  afcribe  this  to  fuperr 
ftition  or.  enthoiiafm.  But  what  ri^t  have  they 
to  fvononnce  againft  the  general  fentiments  of 
maiikind,  and  which  feem  toJiave  arifen  fropi 

Q.4  «J^c 
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^^xxwthc  obfcrvation  of  axacs  whidi  aigoethcrowr;  - 
'  ruling  intcrpoficion  of  a  fupcrior  invilible  ageiicyv  « 
*  Be  obfcrvcs  with  a  fr^cr,  chat  '^  there  is  imnf 
^^  an  old  woman  who  is  i:eady  to  cclate  :Wf th 
''  much  fpiritual  pride»  the  particular  fkroyi^ 
/^  dences  that  attended  her  and  hens*/  As  to 
the  charge  of  fpiritual  pride,  it  is  no  more  than  .  > 
he  hath  advanced  againft  all  that  believe  a  -pax^- 
ticular  providence,  interefting'  itfelf  in  the  z^ 
fairs  of  men  ^  the  belief  of  which  heimpurech 
to  high  notions  of  human  importance.  That' 
he  htmfelf  had  high  notions^  of  his  own  (agi^ 
city  cannot  be  doubted :  But  the  (entiments  he 
is  pleafed  to  afcribe  to  the  .old  woman,  Icem 
to  me  to  be  more  reafonable,  and  1A^oald»  if 
generally  entertained,  have  a  much  better  ia^. 
fluence  on  mankind,  than  his  own.  b  it  not: 
much  better,  and  more  agreeable  tareafoa  and 
nature,  for  dependent  creatures  to  regard  the 
benefits  they  receive,  and  the  good  events  whieh 
befal  them,  as  owiiig  to  the  interpofttion  of  a 
mod  wife  and  benign  providence,  and  to*  ac-^ 
knowlege  with  thankfulnels  the  cdnde(cciiding 
care  and  goodneis  of  God  in  fuch  inftances'; 
than  to  pafs  them  over  with  a  regardlefi  eye» 
from  an  apprehcnfton  that  God  doth  not  con-^ 
cern  himfeif  with  the  affairs  of  oieni  that  he  is' 
Utterly  unmindful  of  individuals,  andtakcth 
no  notice  of  their  ailiions,  or  of  the  events  that 
relate  to  them  ?  And  this  is  the  goodly  fchcme     ' 

♦  Vol  V.  p.  418.  ..      ; 
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vhkli-tliiskttdiDirhkth  taft«a  lb  tnttch  pains  to ^bti^bk, 
cftaUiflfc' '       ;.-    i  :(■.■.:■•   •       '  <•  ■      . -' .  •  "^ 

BiirlK  *urgeth>  that  It  is  df  Ub  ttfe  to  ackno\»^- 
lege'  :)^cifiiitftr  ^ihtert^ddtions  df  diVlne  prbvi- 
dence,  ikiot  'tkey  cannot  be  diftingulflted  ftom 
events  fhat  hSj^n  in  ttie  coutft  of  God's  gcif e- 
ral  pcoviitaiied*  '^  The  effeOs,  faith  he,  thft 
an  aflUautd-df  partitaiar  providences/ are  ci- 
ther Alfe>  ofr  QAdiftidgttifliable  from  thereof 
a  gcwqMl  providence,  and  i>ecomc  particular 
bgiE  notiung  more  than  the  application/ which 
vao  .ihfwrftition  or  pioiis  tiraud'msd&es  of 
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''  thttn^'^    And  he  obfcrvts,  that  this- holds 
witbtcQ>cft  ta  the  cafe  not  only  of  particolar 
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pcrfims^  baeH>f  coileftive  bodies.  ^'  Their  cir- 
^  ounftaaoes  are  fo  nearly  alike,  and  they  re* 
^  mm  fe  ttften  to  be  equally  objeds  of  thefe 
fnppoftd  ffovidences,  that  no  man  will  dare 
to  {dictenhine,'  where  thefe  providences  have 
been,  or  Ihoald  have  been  employed,  and 
^  where  not  f-"  it  appears  then,  that  though 
he  ibmeiiiaes  fcems  to  acknowlcge  the  care  of 
divine  fNSDVldence  as  extending  to  collcdive  bo- 
dies, tboogb  not  to  individuals;  yet  in  reality 
he  does  not  admit  that  providence  interpbfes 
with  regard:  to  the  one  more  than  the  other  i 
or  that  in  either  cafe  we  can  juftly  afcribc  any 
of  the  events:  that  bofal  men,  whether  indivi- 
dually or  a>lle£lfve)y  conHdeted,  to  divine  pro- 
Tideace^  fincc  we  cannot  difcern  or  diftinguifh 
ii^  what  events  providence  has  been  employed, 

•  Vrf. V.  p.  4S0.    See  alfo  p.  450.       f  /*.  p.  460. 
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t»mjL«fi4r jto ^Ml»t oQf*  Bottbctimhl^w^ikedd^iiar 

^^  be  put  to  the  difficulty  of  thus  diftingaifhmg^ 
tf  wc  bdtcfire  th«  f>CQvicl(i|cci  is  ffftUfcofMCCDed 
ift  tli^io  all.  IcQVCc-mlfsih  both  the  a<£ucs  4P4 
ennttKilatwg  to  ivifipns  Md  iop«tt«)ilfSMr  p«r^ 
filDS^  dS^ftQeMMl  gpfCi^iHiig.iimai  i«  tkt4k^ 
ttanotf.  ^ttwrdiog.tQ  vbft  fteipetbafofttfit  t« 
kis  iiifiattc  wi6kwi»  f«>  ^chall  $ir«i|«ftMKes 
are  pctfoftly  koovd ;  And  even  where  the  tiicaci 
jfecm  ictetnryy  .pr0^rpii«  to  em  n4»9nor  j^r^^ 
/tknlarfctfofir  ^vtffe  to  snoihcfi  i^vidcotfc 
j$  M>  be  reggaicd  idft  both,  fior  ve  can  oover 
i4:Mr  m.  Judgiog  that^l  eveaa$\rh«foa^tt  an  iiii«^ 
jdtff  tihe  >vire  4iurcdioo  aod  /ttpQfii^pfKlc»<sr..of 
^liDVieccigft'proirJdeDce,  tho'  whenwA'iiqd^Ktkc 
tt  afli^a  the  pattJici»lar  icafons  of  Gftcfs  |Nrovi- 
ilcntiai  dilpcdiatioo^^  wc*  may.eafily  bc«^a^ 

Our  author  farther  ob^eAcch  agaioft  the  doC' 
arifie,o£  a  parricuJar  providence,  idbat.  it  /iippoie» 
all  maakind  to  be  Hinder  an  untyei ial  theocracy 
iike  tbe  "Jewifb  >  and  he  obfervcs^  .that  even  im 
that  cafe  it  would  not  have  the  ^Sk&  to  engage 
oien  to  virtue,  or  deter  there  firotn  vice  aiod 
wickednefs^  any  more  than  it  did  (he  jfews"^^ 
But  he  here  confoundeth  thiogs^thar.afe.of  di^ 
ftin&  con(tdcratk)a.  The  hc^ hens,  and  ail  iBa»> 
kind  in  ail  ages,,  have  been  under  the  eafe.aiMl 
fuperintendcncy  of  divine  piiovidcnce,  and  even 
of  a  particular  providence  in  theienfc  in  which 
we  are  now  confidcring  it  i  i,^.  a  provideiice 

*  VoL  V.p.4ja     .....         .      .  ■ 
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'  iHki A^aiMiHklll  M  IhtlUliVidbais  <AtW  hOfOOft  uttxk 
iiice,'iii^»eaibg their ^Oioiis,  and difpdfing and  "^ 
yiiHltktbg  theevcflts  rdlattog  tattnto.  iotchcy 
1MM'«d(  Oftder  <hr7^^n<<lcracy»  Whicti  >xr;(s 
afytc^ifiA'tonAkutioni  «ftittHChed>for  vdcy  wife 
ptt^p4ft9,  the  rcifbrM  intfCdii  of -which  1  Ihitl 
afteHriM*  fa»vd  oecafion  hmm  parti(^arty  t6 
^bnfiilbr.'  At  j^Ctntt  AiftH  '<}iliijr:obrer««,  thak 
thdHgh'ttbdcr  thae'  cotMllmtion  we  maf  loftly 
6tpp6(&^tie  ^ttt  >eifti4ofdiiiarf  iivterpofi^bifs 
te  a  #4if  <lf>ineir)cf and  jU(^metit,  both  natkMial^ 
and  rcfottng  to  ^att1cilftlir^£^(btia,  daore  6e- 
qaenCIf  l!Mftt  f he^^  woftM  h»Vi'  'btfc«4iridcr  iin- 
^(h^cdnftitlitidfl  g  y«<<tfa«^figrv  bf  it  w((s  tiot, 
a»  «iir  «witt>r  fopp^nfcs,  tlwt  f»rdV!dence  (hould 
hrtetpof^^ft>f  giving  ^'prtknt  immediaM  tisntd 
tdkf^  ^dAdmatt,  ttni<y6tf  good  adSbn, iind 
for  ifBfl^cdiatdy  punifllift^  tVe^  bad  oiie.  We 
Ai<$f#etiereQt  lifl'thtticat  complaints  even  ander 
that  dfTf^k^tion,  6{\hta&fittiitks  atd  (afftirings 
of- good -men,  and  tht  fioi'ptnty  of  the  wicked. 
Tftcs^^fcoecafbn  tothe^^th  anU  73dPfaIms>. 
See  aIf«-PHi{th'^vii.  ij$.  J^i'un.  i,  2.  The  pro- 
pel uUlmate-tewafdofgood  med,  and  prniifh* 
oienc  of  f&e  wicfeed,  was  ftili  refervcdfbr  a  fa- 
tare  fta^  of  retrlbucioris,  which  though'  not 
dpreOf '  dMntibned  -  in  their  law,  was  bdicvcd 
and  c^d^ed  $  as  appeai'erh  from 'what  Si/litmon 
httfr fiHA concerning  iXj- EccUf.  in,  16,  if.  xiii 

-FfRstlF  cbnclade  this  I^ter  with  taking  notice 
of  an  oMcfvatioii  of  Qur  aoctior,  which  is  dc- 

iigQCd 


^3^      ^  ^w,  qJ  fBeJ>niriQAi  Writers. 

.uTTER^tgncd  to  take  off  thpibrcc  of  aa  argnmcAt  tlijit 
^^-     Mr.  miUjQn  ba4  offcr^rd.   "  It  wiU  be  of  little 
'^  icrvice^  faith  be,  to  the  (chepc  of  particular 
^^  .providences^  to  (ay^  like  WolUftm^  that  there 
*'  may  be  iaeorporeaU  or  at  leaft  inyifiblc  t^- 
*^  ingSy  of  intelloft  and  powc;rs  fuperior  to  mWn, 
^^  and  capable  of  mighty,  things:  And  that  the^ 
^^  bcing$  may  bjc  the  minifters  of  Cod^  and  thje 
^^  authors  of  thofe  providences.'*  ,He  prettcpd^, 
that  there  is  no  proof  that  there  are  fuch  beingsj 
and  ridicules  the  dodrinc  of  Genii  or  l^£nums^ 
^.  having  been  ''  owing  tp  antient  a(|rologcrs, 
apd  the  knaves  or  madmen  that  profefled  the* 
urgic  magic."    And  he  argues,  that,  ^'  if  thelc 
angels  ad  by  the  immediate  command  of  Go49 
it  is  in  oppoHtion  to  his  general  providence) 
and  to  fupply  the  defeds  of  it  >  and  that  it  is 
to  ^ye  up  the  government  over  nunkind  to 
thofe  brings  "^T    But  it  is.  with  an  ill  grace 
that  this  writer  feems  here  to  queftion  the  ejc- 
idence  of  angels,  when  yet  he  frequently  inti- 
mates, that  there  are  many  orders  of  beings 
much  fuperior  to  man,  and  that  man  is  of  the 
joweft  order  of  intelledual  beings     jHe  repre- 
fcnts  it  as  a  thing  highly  probable,  that  ^^  tbei^ 
is  t  gradation  from  man  through  varipus  forms 
of  fenfc,  intelligence)  and  reafon,  up  to  beings 
unknown  to  us,  whofe  rank  in  the  intel- 
ledual  world  is  even  above  our  conception  fJ^ 
And  that  ^'  there  may  be  as  much  difference 
"  between  fome  other  creatures  of  God  jsiqdmia^ 

» Vol.  V.  p.  463, 464.     t  a,  p.  4»9,  '350. 
^  •  '  ''  '*■  "  as 
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l*^' as  fhWc  fe  between  pban  and  an  oyftcr*^'i-«TTEa 
And  If  it  be  allowed,  that  there  arc  created  in-  ^"* 
Idfigerites  much  fupierior  to  man,  wherein  the 
l^dity  of  fuj^pofing  that  they  are  employed 
b^  diVine  wifdom  as  the  inftruments  aftd  agents 
df  pibvidence  in  its  adminiftrations  towards  the 
^uman  race)  Higher  orders  of  creatures  may  in 
l^e  original  plan  of  providence  be  deiigned  to 
aiflift,  and  exercife  fomc  fuperintendency  over 
'the  lowef.  It  may  reafonably  be  conceived,  that 
'this  qiay  contribute  to  promote  the  beaury  and 
'order  of  the  univerfe,  and  to  conned  the  dif- 
ferent orders  of  beings^  and  carry  on  a  proper 
lAt<rc6ar(c  jbetween  them.  It  is  certain,  that 
'fte  cxiftenct,  and  the  interpolirion  of  fuch  be- 
*Ifigs  on  ibecial  occafions,  has  been  generally  be- 
'licved  by  mankind  in  all  ages.  And  it  is  clearly 
"^deterttlAed  in  the  revelation  contained  in  the 
lM)ly  Scripture :  So  that  it  may  be  now  afiumed, 
Aot  merely  as  a  reafonable  hy pothefls^but  as  a  truth 
,Uiat  dn  bedepended  upon.  Nor  does  the  making 
.Biedf  angels  as  agents  or  infttuments  in  the  ad- 
miniftrations  of  providence  argue  any  defe£i  of 
^bvtdenccy  as  he  is  pleafed  to  infinuate,  which 
nlU  pverfees  and  dircds  the  whole.  For  when 
God  makes  ufe  of  inftruments  in  the  courfe  of 
&|^ Providence,  it  is  not  becaufe,  like  human  go- 
^.tcrnors,  he  is  unable  to  do  it  immediately  by 
himfelf^  and  cannot  be  perfonally  prefent :  For 
\i  b  flill  orefent  to  every  part  of  the  creation  j 
anif  dl  thUkgy  are  under  his  direction  and  iuper- 

•V«lIV.p.i77. 

intendency. 
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J3S     AFiimi'ftl».'Of-arK*i''^riten. 

»TT»iDtctidcm7*  But  beisplcafi^  tojnakc-uft  of 
t  r-Tn!-f^°°*  ^  ^  creatures  su  inftruoicnts  ia  coaler' 
ring  b^efits*  or  iofiiilkig  chaftifceieats  upoq 
ethos,  for  the  better  arryug  oa  the  or4ct  m4 
ccconon;  of  his  kisgdoni.  imd  farnHo;  wit* 
ends  vhicl)  wc  caaooc  pfctend  9t.pr«&a<  di- 
fiinaiy  to  afligo. 

In  Dijr  out  I  (hall  coolidct  what  Lpcd  Sf/«if- 
ir«fe  hath  oC&iied  conccri^  the  iqnwtitUiji. 
of  thc.lbiiU.  and  a  future  Aftc.of  retributions, 
which  wiU  let  us  briber  into  the  ttoe  iatciatton 
of  his  fcbcme. 


t.EXX.E.a 


t  fi  T  T  E  R.    Vni. 

F4V9iirabk  defl^taims  of  Lord  Bolingbroke 

.  anu0r^i^  the  mmortaUty  ofthefou^aud  4 
fmur€ft4te,  He  reprejentsit  asbavtngbeen 
belmudfrom  the  ear  lie  ft  anfiquity^  and  ac- 
kmwte^s  the  great  ufefubufs  of  that  do- 
iiiine. .  Tet  it  appears  frotfummy  paffages  tip 

.  hif  works,,  that  he  himfelf  was  not  for  ^dtait" 
ting  it.  He,treifts  it  as  an  Egyptiaa  inven- 
tion, taken  ifp  withfutt  reafon^'a  vtt^gar  er- 
ror,  which  was  rejeHed  when  men  began  to 
tx0mine.  He  wiU  not  allow  that  the  foul  is 
a  fpiritual  fubftance  diftinR  from  the  body^ 
andprft^fd^  that  all  the  phenomena  lead  us. 
to  thirik  that  tfje  find  dies  with  the  body,  Re>- 
fe^iani  upon  this.  The  immateriality  of  the 
fouinrguedfrom  its  ejjentialpropefties.wh'ich 
are  intirely  differtnt  from  the  properties  of 
matter  J  and  incompatible  with  them.  The 
authtr's  objeBions  anfweredi  Concerning  the 
moral  argument  for  afutunfiate  drawn  from 
the  unequal  di/iributions  of  this  prefent  ftate» 
Lord  Bolingbroke's  charge  agaiuji  this  way  of 
argi^Hg  as  blafphemous  and  injurious  to  di* 
vine  Providence  cmfidered^  his  great  in* 
confylency  ipfetting  up  as  an  advocate  for  the 
goodnefs  am  jufiice  of  providence.  That 
tbaxim.  Whatever  is  is  bcft,  examined.    If 

'■  ri^hely  underftoody  it  isnotinconjijlentwith 
tbt  belief  of  a  future  ft  ate. 

SIR, 


«  « 
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vni.  o  /  /c, 

AVING  conftdcrcd  the  attetnpt  made  by 
_^ Lord  Bolitigbroke  againft  Cod's  ^iporal  at- 
tributes, aad  againd  the  do^ine  of  ptoyidence 
as  exerciftng  a  care  and  infpcdion  over  ^^e  tii* 
dividuals  of  the  human  race,  I  now  come  to  an* 
other  part  of  his  fchcme,  and  which  feems  to 
be  deftgned  to  fet  afide  the  immortality  of  the 
foul,  and  a  future  ftate  of  retributions.  I  joia 
thefe  together,  becaufe  there  is  a  dofe  con- 
nedion  between  them,  and  his  lordlhip  frc* 
quently  reprefents  the  one  of  thefe  as  the  qOfOr 
fcquence  of  the  other.  ..,< 

That  I  may  make  a  fair  reprefentation  of  his 
fcntiments,  I  {hall  firft  produce  thofc  paflage^in 
which  he  feems  to  expreis  himfelf  very  favour- 
ably with  refpcft  to  the  dodrine  of  a  future 
date,  and  then  (hall  compare  them  with  other 
paflages  which  have  a  contrary  afped,  that  we 
may  be  the  better  able  to  form  a  juft  notion  x>f 
his  real  defign. 

He  obferves,  that  ^^  the  dodrine  of  the  im^ 
^'  mortality  of  the  foul,  and  a  future  ftatc  of 
\^  rewards  and  punifhments,  began  to  be  taught 
^^  long  before  we  have  any  light  into  antiquity  s 
'^  and  when  we  begin  to  have  any,  we  find  it 
^  eftablifhed^:  That  it  was  firongly  inculcated 
^^  from  time  immemorial  j  and  as  early  as  the 
^^  moft  anticnt  and  learned  nations  appear  to 
['  us."    And  hc^  exprcfly  acknowleges  the  ufc- 

iitlaeft 


fiilnds  of  chat  dodrine  to  mankind,  as  w^ll  as  its>tTTiit 

grcft antiquity.  He  declares,  that  ^*  the  doarinc  a  .,Z^";^ 

<^  bfititukierev&rdsand  panifhnients,  whi<;h  ^p- 

^  pdfts  the  immottaKcy  of  the  foul,  is  no  doubt  a ' 

"'^Iprcatrdftrainttomcn^/'That "  it  wasinvcnttd 

■*  by  the  antient  theifts,  philofophers,  and  Icgi- 

'^^  flarors,  to  give  an  additional  ft  tength  to  the  fan^ 

'  ***  ftions  of  the  Jaw  of  nature  5  and  that  this  mo-^ 

^  rive  every  man  who  believes  it  may  and  muft 

■  **  *apply  to  himfelf,  and  hope  the  reward^  and  fear 

•  *?thc  paniihtnent,  for  his  fccret  as  well  as  public 

•^^'aAions,  niy,  for  his  thoughts  as  well  as  his 

'^'^adionsf:''   That  "  the  greater  part  of  the 

<'.  heathen  philofophers  did  their  utmoft  to  en-* 

'^*  courage  the  belief  of  future  rewards  and  pu* 

'  **^  nifliments,  that  they  might  allure  men  to 

^  virtue,  and  deter  them  from  vice  the  more  ef- 

^^  fca^ially:}:."    Hcobfcrvcs^  that  ''  thehypo- 

"  *•  the/ts  of  a  life  after  rfiis  fcrvcd  two  purpofcs : 

'  **  The  one  was,  that  it  furnifhcd  an  anfwer  to 

*•  the  objeftions  of  the  athcifts  with  refpeft  to 

<*  the  prefent  unequal  diftributions  of  good  and 

**'cvil/*    This  feems  unnegcflary  to  him,  be- 

eatrfe  he  looks  upon  the  accufation  to  be  void  of 

any  foundation.     But  the  other  purpofe,  he  fays, 

••  'was  no  doubt  very  neccffary,  fincc  the  belief 

^^  of  future  rewards  and  punilhnicnts  could  not 

^  fiiii  to  have  fome  effcd  on  the  manners  of 

"^^  ihcti,  to  encourage  virtue,   arid  to  reftrain 

«'  vice.*'    Accordingly  he  calls  it  '*  a  doftrinc 

^^  ufeful  to  all  religions,  and  incorporated  into 

•  Vd.m.  p.  <S9.       t  Vol-  V-  p-  »M.       ♦  /*.  p  "P. 
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^^^''^^^^^(  addthc  tcrrocfi  of  aoorhipr  Ijil^ro tiui(.  of;  the 
!!^  )tt4gfpents  of  Gq4,  and  thc4«Wftof  moa  t-" 

Aiidas  be  owus^ch^t  ^hisdo^ioe  »¥Qty.  u£t< 
fu|  to  mankind,  fo  hcdocsnot  {vretend  pofitivcdy 
to d?i)y  the t£uch of  it.    He tmrodwccs apkuxr' 
man  of  common  found  fcnf^  declaring  hJAica« 
tiipciits  i^pon  this  fubjeft,  and  that  thiwgb^^.fae 
ottUd  not  aiBrm,  he  could  not  deny  the  imoor^ 
taUty  of  the  fouU  and  that  there  was  .nothing- 
to  tempt  him  to  deny  it  >  Ance  whatever  other* 
world$.thc.re  may  be,  the  iameGod  ftiUigcnrejfns ) 
and  that  he  has  no  more  to  f«ir  from  him  in  > 
OQQ  world  th«La  in  another :  That  like  the  Qu* 
ctitor  in  Tull/s  fivft  Tujculan  difputation^  heri^** 
plcafed  with  the  prpfpe^  of  imos^rnblitjr  ^i 
AJgain,  he  obfarves,  that  '^  reafbti  wiUnoitfacrf 
*^  affirm  nor  deny  that  there  is  a  fntoie  iUte^- 
*'  And  that  the  dodrine  of  rewards  andfrneiih^*^ 
<'  mcnts  in.it  has  fo  great  a  tendency  to  tnfofctfi 
*^  the  civil  laws^  and  to  reftrain  the  ^iccaof^ 
*^  men,  that  reafon,  which  canntfC  decide  for- 
^^  it  on  principles  of  natural theolo^,  will  not; 
*'  decide  2%z\iSi  it  on  principles  oi  good  policf. 
^  Let  tills  doArine  reft  on  the  authority  of  re«' 
^^  velation«    A  theift,  who  4oet  «QC..bclkve 
'^  the  revelation,  can  have  no  awriba  to  .the- 
'^  dodrine  j|/'  .  After  having  meationod.  the 
fcheme  of  a  future  Aacepropofed  ia  ibe  anakgr 

•  V©I.  V.  p.  ijS.      -  t  i».  p.  488i     '  t  VoL  ni,  p.  55?, 

559-         II  Vx)l.V.p.32*,  4«9.     ^        ..  ^     - 
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*'fa6tYlfpt^li6^  tIMy  be  ttiwKA ;  and  that  it « 
'<4ioc»{iocro'«nieh  dimply  any  tl^girept^* 
it  aatto  thej^ifbftions  of  theditine  natafe.** 
fteoddi^  ^- 1  wceiVt  wkh  jdy  Hie  expii&srk>R$ 
'*  ir>taifts  ki  «iy  mind. — And  the  antient  ahd 
*t.  •■iodcjiril  t^cttteaiis  provoke  oiy  indtgnatioit,' 
"  ''iMhcti  (bey  boaft  as  a  mighty  dcqtkifition  iheit 
*^  pfttttKtedoettaifltythat  the  body  and  the  Ibul 
*^4iil'4egether.     If  they  had  this  certainty; 
''•Ctttttd  this  dlfcovery  be  ib  very  comfortable? 
*^  '-^  fhOCtld  have  nodifiicvlty  which  tochulb^* 
*f  it  the  option  was  propofbd  to  me  t6  cidft 
<t -afttr  death,  or  t6  die  whole '^;'* 

tif  j«te  were  M  /odge  of  the  authbr's  rieit  led* 
ttattiis^bj^ifildipafragesasthcre,  we  mig^t  be 
afR  ifr<iAfiMi,  that  rhougfa  ht  wa»  not  ^cltaiti  of 
tfWiiMtioieKlity  of  the  Ibul,  and  a  fhturc  ftate, 
)(ai'4M  ^MV  imicb  iifclined  to  favoar  that  do^ 
ArineitiiOloMy'arefill.  but  probable  too.  But 
tlMr«^itt>other  pflffiiges  by  which  it  appears,  thafc 
i«BrtHMlaflidiag4ticfrefai)r  ptofelfions  he  did  nbe 
NSHf  AdCttoWlcge  or  believe  thac  doftrlne  him* 
ftt^-aild^afrfftf  «s  his  reafoning  or  authority  cdiild 
gpK  ha»«dNldivottr«d>f6  weaiten,  if  not  dcftroy, 
«be  belief  '0f  4t  in  the  minds  of  othcts  too. 

ffcrtpMf^nfs  this  doArine  as  at  beft  tio  more 
flutli a  t^Hlinveation.  He cxpreily  fays,  that 
*!^.thei«iiH<ht  fheifti,  polytheifts,  philofophcrs, 
*^  fnd  '^^QaXUkat  invented  the  do^ne  of  fti* 
**  tiice  te wards  and  panilhrnents,  tagive  an  ad- 

*  Vd.  V.  p.  491, 491.-^8^  tlir«  a.  p.  506,  {d;. 
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U£TT£R*^  ditiooal  ftrcngih  to  the  faoiCiioQS  of  tbc  law 
JIJILi  "  ^^  nature  *."  And  particularly  that  the  ith 
'ventim  of  it  was  owing  to  Egypt ^  the  mother 
cf  good  policy  as  well  as  fuperftition  f.  The 
general  pre  valency  of  this  opinion  he  attributes 
to  t[i^  predominant  pride  of  the  human  heart  i 
and  that  '*  every  one  was  flattered  by  a  fyftem 
^'  that  raifcd  him  in  imagination  above  corpo* 
*^  real  nature,  and  made  him  hope  to  pais  an 
^'  immortality  in  the  fellowfhip  of  the  Gods  4^/' 
And  after  having  faid,  that  it  cannot  be  demon* 
ftrated  by  rearon,  he  adds,  that  '^  it  was  oijigin* 
'^  ally  an  hypothefisy  and  may  therefore  be  a 
'*  vulgar  error.  It  was  taken  upon  truft  by  the 
^f  people,  till  it  came  to  be  difputed  and  cleared 
V^  by  fuch  as  did  examine  ||/'  So  that  he  fup? 
pofes,  that  thoTe  who  believed  it  took  it  up  i^poa 
truft  without  reafon  or  examination^  and  that 
they  who  examined  rejeded  it.  He  pronounce% 
that  the  reafonings  employed  by  divines  in  proof 
of  a  future  ftate  are  '^  problematical  and  futiki** 
and  that  '^  the  immortality  of  the  foul  reft$  on 
moral  proofs^  and  thofe  proofs  are  precarious 
to  fay  no  worie  of  them  §/'  After  feemiog 
to  fpeak  very  favourably  in  a  paflfage  cited  above, 
of  the  hypothe/is  of  a  future  (tare  advanced  ia 
ButUr's  Analogy^  he  fays^  '^  It  has  no  fouAd^- 
'^  tion  in  reafon,  and  is  purely  imaginary ."T  He 
frequently  fuppofes  a  connexion  between  the 
immortality  of  the  foul  and  a  future  ftate  i  that 

»  Vol.  V.  p.  28S.      +  lb,  p.  J51,  489,      X  a.  p.  257. 
II  ^^-  p-  352*      $  /-^-p.  i^h  501. 
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the  latter  is  in  confequence  of  the  former  j  and  lettex 
he  has  endeavoured  to  fubvcrt  the  foundation .  ^^ 
of  that  immortality  by  denying  that  theibul  is 
a  diftind  fubftance  from  the  body.  This  Is 
what  he  hath  fet  himfelf  pretty  largely  to  (hew 
in  fcveral  parts  of  his  Ej^ay  concerning  the  no* 
twey  extent y  and  reality  of  human  knowlege^ 
which  takes  up  near  one  half  of  the  third 
volume  of  his  works;  efpecially  in  the  firft, 
cightht  and  ninth  fcdions  of  that  eflay.  He 
cxprefly  aflcrts,  that  "  there  is  not  any  thing, 
**  philofophically  fpeaking,  which  obliges  us  to 
*'  conclude,  that  we  arc  compounded  of  mate- 
**  rial  and  immaterial  fubftance  *:"  That  "  im- 
**  material  fpiritis,  confidcrcd  as  diftinft  fub- 
**  ftances,  are  in  truth  the  creatures  of  meta- 
^  phyfics  and  theology  f  • "  That  human  pride 
**  was  indulged  by  heathen  philofophers  and 
^  Platonic  Chriftiansj  and  itnce  they  could 
not  make  man  participant  of  the  divine  nature 
^  by  his  body,  they  thought  fit  to  add  a  diftind 
^  Ipiritual  to  his  cotporeal  fubftance,  and  to 
^^  aflume  him  to  be  a  compound  of  both  jj::** 
And  that  '^  the  notions  that  prevail  about  foul, 
••*  fpiritual  fubftance,  and  fpiritual  operations 
^*  and  things,  tbok  their  rife  in  fchools,  where 
/'  fuch  dodrincs  were  taught  as  men  would  be 
•'  fent  to  Bedlam  for  teaching  at  this  day  jl^' 
He  has  a  long  marginal  note,  Vol.  III.  p.  514, 
etjeq.  which  is  particularly  deiigned  to  anfwer 

•  Vol,  III.  p.  363,  364.        t  Ih.  p.  427.        X  a.  p.  48o. 
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iriSi^Hf'  W^H^ff^!^  argiim/witt  fipc  Af  iinpipr^aiity  «f 
the  jRuiL  He  chfxe  affitOK^  tbat  ''it  ij^cither 
5'  lM$>i:cn|iarcanbepravip49th^th^^^^^ 
^'  iiina  fubftaocc  qxiiccd  to^the  I^Qdy ;"  Tlxa^ljp 
5'  ibppoic  the  ibul  xmy  prdfcrve  a  f^^ulqr  ipf 
<'  thiul^ng  when  the  body  is  dq^lipyecl^  is  a(^ 
^'  fi&Qied  wuho^t  any  evidence  from. the. phc* 

V  OQm<:Qa  i  nay,  againft  a  ftrong  pEefutpptiQa 
*'  dcnvf d  ftoni  them : "  That  "  whilft  wc  aiiip 
If'  aUy^y  v^  prefervc  the  cap^ity,  or  rathei^  f^- 
^'  culty,  pf  thUikiog,  as  we  do  of  moving^aa^ 
f'  other  faculties  plainly  corporeal.  .  Whjcn  wc 
y  arc  dead>  all  thefc  faculties  ar^  dead  with 
**  us:'w-i^nd,  as  he  thinks,  "  it  might  as  rca- 
^^  fbnably  be  faid,  we  (hall  walk  eternally,  as 

think  etetnalJy/'    He  fays,  "  the  word  foul, 

in  philofophical  conitd^ration,  taken  for  a  d|- 

1^  (iind  fuhftance  united  to  the  body'' may  bepa- 

f ^llelled  with ''  the  primum  mabilei^aai  element 

f'  of  ^re,  which  were  names  inyen^d  to  Jig* 

V  n^fy  (hings  ^hi^h  have  no  exigence/'  And 
fd(U>  that  ''  this  fragment  of  a  foul,  if  it  be  a 

fragment,  received  flrength  from  the  fupcv- 
ftitious  theology  of  the  heathens  ^.^^  Htrc- 
nrefent$  the  hypothec  of  two  diftind  fubftan^ 
^  m^^i^mpre  ^^  unconceivable  and  ^bfurd  thai| 
i\  th^t  of  thofe  who  £)y  tl\ei:e  is  no  fueh  tlMi^ 
^  as  material  fubftance,  or  a  niaerial  world  t^'' 
^nfi  yet  he  fay^  ''  That  therf  is  mater^l  fu^ 
V^anee  no  man  can  doubt— apd  that  thoijp 
\\  who  doubted  ithave  either  done  it  to  excrdle 

^  y?M.«-  P-  5,'f»:  5«7.  S««..       +  ^  p.f{«. ,    ,••  . 
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*  thctt  wit,  or  have  bcrtt  trahfpoftcd  by  over- hnrtk 
^  heated  imaginatiohs  into  i  phifofophical  deli-  ^  J[^ 
•*  riam  *.*    He  pronounces,  that  for  ^Jhlfblb-   ^""^^ 
tihers  to  maintain  that  the  foul  is  an  imm^ttriat 
TMting,  is  as  if  they  (hould  agree  "  that  twice 
"^  two  makes  fivef.''    And  though  in  a  paflige 
cited  before,  he  intnxtnces  a  plain  man  faying, 
that  as  he  could  not  affirm,  fo  he  would  not 
deny  a  fiitufe  ftate,  yet  he  makes  him  declare, 
thak  '*  revelation  apart,  all  the  phenomena  from 
^  om:  birth  to  our  death  feem  repugnant  tb  the 
^  immateriality  and  immortality  of  the  foul  i 
''  fo  that  he  is  forced  to  conclude  with  Ld* 
"  cretius^ 


*Aa1_ 


— *-  §lniqui  pariter  turn  cnrpare^  et  una 
CreftereJfntimus^'fariterquefenefieTe  thehtenu 

^  That  God  had  given  htrti  rcafon  to  diftinguilh 
"^  and  fudge,  and  external  and  internal  lenfe, 
"•^  by  which  to  perceive  arid  refloft ;  but  that 
^^  this  very  rdafon  (hewed  him  the  abfurdity  of 
•'embl-acing  ah  optnron  concerning  body  hnd 
^'  ittipd,   which  neither  of  rhefe  fenfes  tup^ 

*^  portis  4:." ' 

'••  1  believe  you  will  be  of  opinion  upon  cbnu: 
tf^ihg  what  has  been  now  produced,  that  Lord 
Buiif^Atffke  has  left  us  little  room  to  doubt  of 
fil^  real  {ehttments  in  this  matter,  I  (hall  now 
*t6ximtfae  whether  he  has  offered  'iiny  thing  that 
Is  tci!]^  of  force  rufficicht  to  invalidate  a  do^ine, 

•  V9LHt  p.  J79^       t  U.  p.  536:    ^  /*.  p.  JS7.     , 
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24>^      A  View  pf  the  Deistica!l  Writers. 

1.1TTER  the  belief  of  which  he  himfelf  ackoowkgeb  to..  ^ 
^^'    be  of  great  ufc  to  mankind.  '  .        .  ^j  *i . . 

As  to  that  which  lies  at  the  foundafUpD:  of  . 
hisifcheme^  vis^.  his  denying  that  the  loul  is  a 
fpiritual or  immaterial  fubftancediftinftftom  t^^ 
body,  I  do  not  find  that  he  has  produced  any 
thing  which  can  be  called  a  proof  that  fuch  a 
fappofitioa  is  unreafonable.  He  indeed  ipveigh^ . 
againft  metaphyitcians  and  divines  for  talking 
about  fpiritual  and  immaterial  eflences  and  ful> 
(lances:  He  charges  them  ^\ih  fantajiical ideas\ 
and  a  pneumaticalmadnefs.  But^  fuch  invedives, 
which  he  repeats  on  all  occaftons^  will  hardly 
pais  for  arguments.  ,  , 

He  doth  not  pretend  to  fay,  as  fome  have 
done,  that  fpiritual  or  immaterial  fubftai^ce  im- 
plies a  contradi^ion.    He  blames  Spiwfa  for 
maintaining  that  there  is  but  one  fubftance,  that 
is  matter  $  and  aflerts,  that  ^'  though  wedo-not 
^-  know  the  manner  of  God's  beings  yet  wcao*^ 
'^^  knowlcge  him  to  be  immaterial,  becaufe  a 
thoufand  abfurdities,  and  fuch  as  imply  she 
firongeft  contradidion,  relult  from  the  fiip«> 
pofttion,  that  the  Supreme  Being  is  a  fyftem 
^'  of  matter  */*    He  fays  indeed,  that  **  oi  any 
^^  other  fpirit  we  neither  have  nor  can  have  any 
'*  knowlege  i'  And  that  '^  all  fpirits are  hypch 
^\  thetical,  but  the  Infinite  Spirit^  the  Father  of 
**  Spirits  f,"     But  if  there  arc  other  b^ngsi» 
whofc  eflcntial  properties  are  incoofiftent  .with 
the  known  properties  of  matter,  and  partica- 

♦  Vol.  HI.  p.  321, 503,      t  /*•  p*  3*«j  ^j^'      ^ 
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lariy  if  pnr-bwn  foiils  ire  fo,  and  if  abfurd'  confc-  letteIl 
qucnccs  would  follow  from  the  fuppofing  them     ^*"^* 
to^^  material  beings^  may  it  not  be  reafonably 
argued,  that  they  are  fuUlances  of  a  different 
kind  from  what  we  call  matter  or  body  >  The 
odJf  way  we  have,  by  his  own  ackno wlegmenr, 
of  fcnbwll>g  different  fubftances  is  by  their  dif* 
fci%ntqiiallties  or  properties.    He  bbfervcs,  that 
**  fenittive  knowlege  is  not  fufficient  to  know 
.**  the  inward  coiiSitution  of  fnbflanccs,   and 
**  their  real  eflcncc,  but  is  fufficient*  to  prove 
^f  to  lis  their  cxiftence,  and  todiftinguifh  them 
^'  by  their  efFcfts*:"  And  that  **  the  complex 
*^  idea  we  have  of  every  fubftance  is  nothing 
<^  more  than  a  combination  of  fcveral  fcnftbie 
'^  ide^,  which  determine  the  apparent  nature 
*^'df  it  to  us.**    He  declares,  that  *^  he  cannot 
**  conceive  a  fubftance  otherwife  than  relatively 
<^  to  its  modes,  as  fomething  in  which  thofe 
^  modes  fubfift  f."    And  blames  the  philofo- 
phcrs  for  ^^  talking  of  matter  and  fpirit  as  if 
*^  they  had  a  perfect  idea  of  both,  when  in 
^  truth  they  knew  nothing  of  either  but  a  few 
^  phenomena  infuificient  to  frame  any  hypo- 
*^  thefts  \r    Yet  he  himfelf  fpeaks  of  material 
iubfiance,  as  a  thing  ^^  we  perfeftiy  know  and 
^^  flte  aflfared  of,  whilft  we  only  aflTume  or  gueis 
^'  at  fpiritual  or  immaterial  fubftance  |  /'    But 
wc  hsnre  as  much  reafbn  to  be  allured  of  the 
latter  as  of  the  former,  fincc  in  either  cafe  the 

•  Vol.  III.  p.  371,        t  i!.  524,         %  lb,  50{^,  ^xo,  512, 
I  i».  p.509^! 
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^^      A  View  of  the  De  ivt'^kiWriters. 

itTinni&bftance  or  eflbncc  idfelf  Is  the  cibjc^  of  bur 
^*-  fcrifc,  but  wc  certainly  infer  it  from  the  proper^ 
feicis,  which  we  know  in  the  one  eaft  as  well  \% 
in  riw  other.  He  does  not  pretend  to  deny  thi^ 
the  exiftence  of  fpiritual  J&bftance  is  poffibte  "^.i 
Why  then  fhoald  not  he  allow  their  x&yxA  ex* 
iftence,  fince  there  are  properties  or  qualities^ 
from  which  it  may  reafonably  be  inferred;  that 
they  aftaaily  do  exift  \ 

;    He  ^nds  great  fault  with  Mr.  Lnch  for  endea:* 
vouringtofbew  that  the  notion  of  fpirit  invotves 
no  more  difficulty  or  obfcurity  in  k  than  that  of 
body,  and  that  we  know  no  more  of  £>lid  than 
we  ^o  of  the  thinking  fubftance,  nor  bow  we 
are  extended  than  how  we  think.  In  0[^>o(irion 
to  this  he  afTerts,  that  we  have  clear  ideas  of  the 
primary  properties  belonging  to  body^  which 
are  folidity  and  extenfion ;  but  that  we  have  not 
a  pofitive  idea  of  any  one  primary  property  6f 
ipirir.    And  the  only  proof  he  brings  for  thii 
is,  that  a£hial  thought  is  not  the  efience  of  fpi- 
rit ;  but  if  inftead  of  a£hial  thought  being  the 
efience  of  the  foul,  the  faculty  of  thinking  be 
fuppofed  to  be  one  of  its  primary  efiential  qua- 
lities or  properties,  this  is  what  we  have  as  clear 
an  idea  of  as  wchaveof  folidity  and  extenfion  f. 
He  himfelf  elfewhere  obferves,  that  ^^  our  ideas 
*<  of  reflexion  are  as  clear  and  diftinft  as  thofe 
of  fcnfation,  and  convey  knowlegc  that  may 
be  laid  to  be  more  real  \ :"  And  that  the  ideas 
we  have  of  thought  by  reflcftion,  and  of 

♦  Vol.  III.  p.  509,       t  A  p.  jiJO,  511, 5t«<   4:/^  365. 
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^^  4bmc  fcvf  ippdct  of  thlaUf^  are  j^  c^coc  asi 
^'  j^l^0c  WF  h»Y«  of  «tcafio«,a»4,tfi[c  ra^cs  of 
**.  j^Cpftofi  \^  icQ^i^tkHi  */'  Why  thcd  xx^ 
we  not  from  thpji:  yAtat  kiler  a  thinkiog,  as 
weljisiiEom  the  ocjiq!  a  iiblid  cvtcadcdfiib* 
fiao^^ )  ^/Lod  tjbfit  tilde  iubfiaoccf  are  abfoiittdf 
4Ulii)^j4iKl  ^dificrcotaacuircsy  itnce  their  pro* 
berries  maoiMly  are  fo  I  Be  l^atli  hixoiclt  ac- 
i:novkg.ed  c^oogh  to  fiie^  ;h^  rc^OQaUc;oe& 

oC  ;dbas  coo^ttfioQ^  l"^  Tbft  w^  ^W^^  ^^  im>vc» 

"^^  ;)p4  thiojk,  fakh  he>  an4  that  there,  Q)uCk  be 
^'  iptnetbipg  in  the  qcMijftitutioa  c^  our  (jf^em 
^/ .  of  hein^  beyond  the  known  properties  of 
^^  matjtfr  tp  produce  fuch  phenomena  as  theft, 
'V  are.  i^ndeniable  tenths/*  FjLc  ^ds  jndee4» 
^' ;  What  tbjai  (ptnettiing  is,  we  know  not  i  and 
^^  iUrely  it  is  high  time  we  fhipuid  be  conviocc^f 
V  that  we  eannot  knoi^  it  -f-."*  But  though  we 
eannot  defaihe  its  intimate  eflence,  we  may 
know  enough  of  it  to  be  convinced,  that  it  is 
not  matter.  It.  is  to  no  purpole  to  pretend^  that 
there  m;iy  be  unknown  properties  of  matter, 
by  which  it  may  be  rendered  capable  of  think- 
ing. For  the  properties  of  matter  that  we  do 
know  are  inconMent  with  the  power  of  felf* 
motion  and  confcioufnefs.  It  is  true,  that  he 
ccnfures  thofe  as  frwd  dogmatijts^  who  bcOow 
the  epithets  of  imrt^  fenfelefSy  Jiupidj  pajjlve^ 
^P9n  matter  %r  But  in  his  cahner  moody 
when  hf  is.  not  oarried  away  by  the  fpirit  of  op- 
Ito/jtlPn,  and  has  not  hiis  hypothelis  in  view,  he 

€  yd.  III.  p.  j^vj.    \  ft.  p,  509.    J  fi.  p.  *5. 
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^$2     A Fim  tf  the  TM^'tf&kh  Writers,      . 

*'EJT^2ftov;^ns,  that  "  matter  is  purely  ptfli¥c,  and  can 
^       **  ad  no  othcrwife  than  it  Wafted  upon*/*-'   It 
}S  therefore  inconftftent  wirh  its  nature  tbaicribe 
'  to  it  a  principle  of  fclf- motion. 

He  cxprefly  acknowlcges,  that  *^  our  idea  of 
^  thought  is  not  included  in  the  idea  of  mat- 
**  ter  t-"*    And  that  intelled  is  certaiAly  abov^ 
**  the  power  of  motion  and  figure,  according  to 
*'  all  the  ideas  we  hav6  of  them;  and  there- 
•*  fore,  faith  he,  I  embrace  very  readily  the  opl- 
^'  nion  of  thofe  who  aflfume,  that  God  hasiiecQ 
^^  pleafed  to  fuperadd  to  feveralfyftcms  <^  mat- 
ter, in  fuch  proportions  as  his  infinite  wifilotn 
has  thought  fit,  the  power  of  thinking  ^I-" 
This  is  an  hypothefis  he  feems  fond  of  i  he  fre- 
quently refers  to*  it,  and  fays  it  is  little  lefs  than 
bla(phemy  to  deny  it{|.     Mr.  Locke^  as  he  ob- 
fetvcs,  fuppofcdi  that  God  might  if  he  pleafed, 
give  to  certain  fyftcms  of  created  ienfele(s  mat- 
ter, put  together  as  he  thinks  fit,  fome  degree  of 
fenfe,  perception,  and  thought.     But  what  Mr. 
Locke  had  advanced  as  barely   poifibie,   for 
aught  he  knew,  to  almighty  power,  our  author 
aQumes  as  having  been  adually  done,  and  as 
continually  done  in  the  ordinary  courfe   of 
things.    But  I  think  we  may  fafely  leave  it  to 
any  unprejudiced  judgment,  whether  it  be  not 
more  reafonable  and  more  philofophical,  to  af- 
iign  different  fubftances  as  the  fubjc£ts  of  pro- 
perties fo  intirely  different,  than  to  fiippofit  pro- 
perties merely  fupcradded  by  Omnipottncy  r6 

•  Vol.  V.  p.  47a.      f  Vol.  III.  p.  364.      t  Vol.  V.  p.  35- 
I  Vol.  V.  p.  364. 
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labftAaws  m  ifMch  they  do  not  naturally  bc-iifTTs^ 
longf'Wby  (bould  Lord  Botingiroke  have  been  J^ 
fobackward tcacknowlcge  a  diftind  fubftance 
ftom  matter  as  the  fubf cd  of  thefe  properties^ 
when  he  himfolf  was  obliged  to  acknowlege, 
that  the  /^M  df  thought  is  not  mclnded  in  the 
idfavf.matterM-zndithzi  intelle^  is  above  the 
fmvejtiof/Motima'nd.fgure  according  to  all  the 
ideas,  we  han)e  4^  them  ?.  Is  it  agreeable  to  the 
divine. wiiiciom)  or  to,  the  order  of  things,  to 
fiippoft  that  God^  in  the  goieral  courfe  of  his 
firovidencc^  continually  fqperadds  preternatural 
or  fttpernatardi  properties  and  powers  to  things 
net  namrally  fitted  to  receive  them,  rather  than 
that  he  liath..  produced  fpiritual  fubftances,  to 
which  by  the.  original  confiitution  of  their  na* 
t8»cs  thefe  j>ropcrties  and  powers  do  belong? 
it  hach  been  often  fhewn  by  thofe  that  have 
tceated  thisfubjeft,  that  the  eflentialipropertiesof 
body  and  ffHrit  are  not  only  diftind^but  incompa- 
tible,^ and  that  therefore  they  cannot  belong  to  the 
iame  fubftance/but  muft  bethe  prc^ertiesof  dif-^ 
iexcxA  fubftances.  Matter  being  a  iblid,  figurablc> 
ddvifible  fubftance,  confifting  always  of  feparable, ' 
flay  of  anally  &parate  a0d4iftind  parts,  it  is  evi-* 
dent  fkomthe  very^nacure  of  it  that  it  is  not  one 
iivlivifible  fubftance,  but  is  compounded  of  innu- 
nen^lelitCle-fubftances,  which  are  really  di- 
fiifl^,  though  contiguous  i  fo  that  if  the  iittel- 
lig^nt.  fubftance  in  ns  were  corporeal,  it  would- 
beacooipoundrof  many  intelligences  andcon- 
fcioufiielles,  which  could  not  be  one  and  the 

3  famp 


2^    A  View  of  ih  BftiB(r(CA&  i^ritefs. 

Marcer  thcrcfoct  ts  aoc  z  fi^jcft  capiblc  of  aa 
iodivJbdxial  confdkxi&cfi^  which'  rrtnfianngnily 
mu0  hmc fi>me orhor £ib|Bft  ta refideni*    Thbr 
acgumeot  isporfited  With  admiiabiQ  cteaittcfif 
agd  ibroe  hy  the  lanrnd  DciSknbr  m  hisictaw: 
to  Mf«  SQi^^ee^A'^  and  m  kit^icvenl^MeiMncIc 
itagainfl:  Mr«  £kil£rnr>  who  poSMdtfac  aqsuramir 
fisr  the  mttcfiaUcfdf  tiie  tool  0  6r  asit^iadck 
bear.  Nor  do  Ifinbchae  Lord  fi«fii|fMfceliich 
aditiinoodaiiy  tiiu^diatcati  be  called  oftw  npooi 
this  fabled.    He  iijqpofes  hue  doos  sot  prow: 
all  the  4>cdes  o£  intBUcftoal  beiiiga  «a  bcnsMtCp 
riaii.  asdiUUk^of  wxintaikSuMlfimim  oomouni. 
toithemallr  whioh,  he  6^  kthoSnie^rhig^c 
in  ail^  but  diiieoently  tonpeiody 'ftr.aa'iioriiavv 
difictcot  degcefis.  of  force  nd  chifticitjr'iB  ibotf 
60011  whsK  it  hat  in  otfacfs  $  aodihpiicftflittniie 
ffamusiog  varletf  of  Itt  effibft  into  the;:q)paaear 
diffimncc  Ifi  the  QQiii^^ 
of  aninals.  '^.    But  .it  is.  jo%>.argncd  mtkiKr 
other  iMnd>,  aha(  ii:  is  ahtioid  tb  iiippofe,  thai 
that  which  is  luunttli^ddratid  ioiamble  befiaio 
ofgoftiiatiooy  oaft  become  iotoUi^ent.  and  fttf^ 
CQikiotoiis  by  oisj8inizadoii»  •  finee  onsniattkn' 
does   Qot  alter  tiie  oaiuee   and  dfimeeoi^ 

thiags*  » 

Thdc  obfervatioQs  feem  so  mc  id&aat^tm 
ta);e  off  the  force  <£  what  itord  B^k^gMur 
htth  adyao^ed^  to  (hew  shat  thoibiAtiaaiot^aia 
immatcriai  fiMance  diftinft  if  on  tfaciboify.<»-^^ 

•  V«i.  III.  p.  j«f>  j«7.  '    ** 
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'     Lord  BbLiNGBAOKK.  2^5 

Hit  view- In^  iS'  ptaki  4  It  is  to  dcftroy  the  proof  tBTifir 
of  ittiintiiorfality,  .^od  to  bring  in  this  cdncln- 
iflpD,  tfaariincc  k  is  not  a  diftihd  (ubftanccfrom 
tfaclKXly;  it  tnoft  die  with  it.  He  pretends  in- 
deed: tliacr  the  opinion  of  the  foal's  immateriality 
adds  no  ftrttigth  to  that  of  its  immortality;  and 
hteonsxbe  mctaphyfical  diWnes  iot  cloggMg  the 
bduf  rfthe  immorfaiity  of  theloul  with  tiiat 
of  its  immateriaiitf^  and  that  by  reftingtoo  much 
on  tfae  Jactd:they  weaken  the  former  ^.  But  the 
xwtttrxtM&m  of  his  finding  fault  with  it  is,  that 
the  inmmaiailty  of  the  human  foul  furniflieeh 
afttoagfreToaiptioa  in  £ivcmr  of  its  immorta* 
licyTf  xsc  at  teafr.  thtf  it  may  fmrvivc  when  the 
boidy  is  dillblTed.  That  he  bimfelf  is  fenfible 
ofe'thisy  j^ipoars  from  what*  he  acluiowleges, 
tint  ^'  en  fnppoiitiOB  of  the  foul's  being  a  dif^ 
^^Jbfcut  fufatence  ftom  matter^  philofophers^ 
^^^ngne  admirably  wcU  spriari,  andproirewith' 
^Sgocat  plaofibiHty^  that  this  mind,  this  foul/ 
^vtbti  ^itk^  is  not  piaterial,  ariid  is  immortal/* 
He  iirgos  inrieed,  that  ^  ehb  afiumption  camMt 
H  :ii«idi  an  ttcamtnaiion  a  ptjhndri  f  C  that  is, 
aihlic  cUavbese  oWcrvesy  all  the  phenomena^ 
fxom.CHtr  birth  CO  onr  death  *feeai  repugnant  to 
thciaunataialiiiy  and  immortality  of  the  fonh 
Boa  all  that  thefe  phenomena  prove,  is  aotthat 
bodyjudikil  are  one  and  thedkrae  fubfttnce,  bot ' 
tkflt^tlKK  is^  adofe  union  between  thens  whieh 
thsiomay  bt^  ^nd  yet  they  may  beitibftances  of 
MTjNiiftstiitiiaiarcS)  and  that  they  really  arc 
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LETTER (b  appears^  as  has  bccri  already  (hewn,  from 
^^^  their  different  eflfenttal  properties.  The  laws  of 
this  union  were  appointed  by  the  author  of  the 
human  frame  \  and  by  virtue  of  thofe  laws  foul 
and  body  have  a  mutual  influence  upon  one  an* 
other  whiift  that  union  fubfifts.  But  it  hj  no 
means  follows,  that  when  this  union  isdiflbived, 
both  thefe  fubftanccs,  fo  different  from  one  an* 
other,  do  alike  fall  into  the  duft.  Nor  can 
this  be  concluded  from  the  phenomena.— Wc 
fee  indeed  what  becomes  of  the  fleiby  cor-* 
rnptiblc  body,  but  we  cannot  pretend  to  decide 
that  therefore  the  thinking  immaterial  fubftance 
is  diflblved  too;  or  to  determine  wiiat  becomes 
of  it.  : 

But  he  urgeth,  that  ^'  though  thinking  and 
^'  mithinking  fubftances  (hould  be  fuppofed  nc« 
*^  ver  fo  diftind  from  one  another,  yet  as  a(^ 
'*  fumed  fouls  were  given  to  inform  bodies, 
^^  both  arc  neceffary  to  complete  the  human 
'^  fyftcm ;  and  that  neither  of  them  could  exift 
^^  or  zdi  in  a  ftate  of  total  feparation  from,  the 
"  other  */'  And  he  obferves,  that  Mr.  IV0I* 
la(im  is  fo  fenitble  of  this,  that  he  fuppofes 
that  there  is  befides  the  body  which  pehifaes^. 
fome  fine  vehicle  that  dwells  with  it  in  the  brain^ 
and  goes  off  with  it  at  death.  Our  author  has 
not  offered  any  thing  to  (hew  the  abfurdity  of 
this  fuppofttion,  except  by  calling  ibch  a  vehicle 
the  Jbirt  of  the  (puly  and  talking  of  the  foul's 
fiying  away  in  its  Jhirt  into  the  open  fields  of 

:  •  Vol.  ni.  p.  517. 
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hejsven :  .Which  inay»  for  aught  I,  know,  pftfiLtTTJUi 
with  /bcof  pcrJftMjs  for  witty  bai;itcr .;  but  haf  1^9  ^^^; 
%rg^a\cnf,^0  it.  Very  ?blc  phjil^sfoplicrs,'  both 
aG^uqnt  pnd  moilern,  have  fuppofcd,  .that  fM 
abated  fpU'it^  arc  atteuded.  with  inatcrijil  vchi- 
dtcs.  £^t  whaiteyer  becomes  of  ti;U$  fuppofuipit 
witH;;i;gard  to  th,e  tuiru^n  fpul,  I  ^ojupt  fee  how 
it  tollows  that  a  fubftancc  which  is  efleotiaily 
^£tivc»  ^intellcdivCy  ^nd  voliuvc,  fhould  lofe  fk)i 
iat^led,  adipn,  and  vplitioa^  merely  on  its 
bcixi^  icparatcdVfrom  a  rnat9:ial  fubftancc^to 
which  it  was  i^nicqd,  and  which  is  naturally  vpid 
of  thelc  qualities,  l^o wcver  it  might  be  bound, 
^y  the  laws  of  that  union  for  a  tiipe,  there  is 
no  xeafon  to  think  it  fhould  be  ftill  fubjoi^  to 
thofc  laws,  and  that  it  (hould  be  unable.to  a£t 
or  thifijc  at  ali^  after  this  un^on  is  diflfolved. 

The  only  thing  farther  which  hath  any  ap-^ 
pearance  of  argument  is,  that  ^^  if  the  pbilo- 
'^  fopher  aire;rts^  that  whatever  thinks  is  a  iimplc 
'^  beij)g,  imn^aterial,  indiflbluble,  and  therefore 
"  inimortAl.-^ — :^c  rauft  be  reduced,  if  wc 
**  xeccivethis  hypothcfis,  tofuppofc  that  other 
'*  animals  be(ides,  have  immaterial  or  iofimpr* 
"  rai  fouls  *."  And  if  it  be  allowed,  that  other 
animals  have  immaterial  fouls  too,  I  do  not  f^c 
what  abfurdity  follows  from  it;  or  why  it  may 
not  reafooably  be  fuppofed,  that  tlicrc  may  he 
innumerable  gradations  of  immaterial  beings  of 
very  di^crent  ppacities,  and  intended. for  dif- 
ferent et^s  and  ufes.     But  our  author  u^cs 

•  Vol.  III.  p.  528. 
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LBTTERagainff  thofc  who  fuppofc  fcnfitivc  fouls  in* 
j^^  2^, ,  brutes,  and  a  rational  foul  in  man,  that"  the 
**  power  of  thinking  is  as  ncccfiary  to  pcrccp- 
*•  tion  of  the  flighteft  fcnfation,  as  it  is  to  gco- 
*^  metrical  riafonirig :  And  that  it  manifcftlf 
*^  implies  a  contradidion  to  fay,  that  afubftatice 
^  capable  of  thought  by  its  nature  in  one  dc- 
^  grec  or  inftancc,  is  by  its  nature  incapable  of 
^  it  in  any  other*."  But  I  fee  not  the  leaft  ab- 
fbrdity  in  this;  ekcept  it  befaid,  that  itneceffa- 
lily  follows  that  a  fubftance  capable  of  thought 
0r  fcn'fe  in  the  loweft  degree,  muft  be  effentially 
capable  of  thought  or  fenfe  in  the  higheft  degree* 
I  can  eaitly  conceive  that  a  nature  may  be  fup- 
foCcd  capable  of  the  former,  and  not  of  the 
latter.  And  muft  not  he  fay  To  too,  fincc  ha 
afferts,  that  brutes  think,  and  yet  I  believe  will 
hatdly  aifirm  that  they  are  capable  as  well  as 
men  of  geometrical  reafoning  i  There  is  no  ab- 
furdity  in  fuppodng  immaterial  fouls,  which 
ftave  fenfitive  perceptions,  and  are  capable  of  fen- 
fitive  happinefe,  without  ever  rifing  beyond  this, 
or  being  properly  capable  of  moral  agency:  And 
fiippofing  the  brutes  to  have  immaterial  fenfitivc 
fouls  which  are  not  annihilated  at  death,  what 
becomes  of  them  after  death,  whether  they  arc 
made  ufc  of  to  animate  other  bodies,  or  what  is 
done  with  them,  we  cannot  tell.  Nor  is  our 
not  being  able  to  aflign  an  ufe  for  them  fo  much 
as  a  prcfumption  that  they  anfwcr  no  end  at  all, 
or  that  they  do  not  exift.    There  may  be  a  thod- 
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fand  ways  which  the  Lord  of  nature  may  haveLETT^R 

of  diipofing  of  them,  which  we  know  nothing 

of. 

It  appears  from  what  hath  been  offered,  that 
there  is' a  real  foundation  in  reafon  for  the  doc^- 
trine  of  the  foul's  imn^ortality,  and  that  there- 
fore thete  is  no  need  to  relblve  it,  as  this  Writet 
ieeois  willing  to  do,  into  the  pride  of  the  hu- 
man, heart.  It  is  his  own  obfervation,  ''  That 
*'  men  were  confcibus  ever  lince  their  race  ex* 

ifted,  that  there  is  an  adive  thinking  prihciple 

in  their  compofit ion  — That  there  ate  corpo- 
"  real  natures,  we  have  fen(itive  knowlegc: 
*^  That  there  are  fpiritual  natures  diftinft  from 
*'  .all  thcfe,  we  have  no  knowlegc  at  all.  Wt 
^'  only  infer  that  there  are  fuch,  becaufe  wik 
^^  know  that  we  think,  and  are  not  able  to  con- 
^*  ceive  HoW  material  fyftems  can  think  */' 
And  this  certainly  is  a  very  reafonable  inference, 
as . reafonable  as  it  is  to  infer  a  material  fub- 
fiance  from  the  affcdions  aild  properties  df 
matter. 

It  is  proper  to  obfcrve  here,  th<it  our  author 
hath  acknpwlcged  fcveral  things  which  ftirnifh 
a  very  reafonable  prcfumption  in  favour  of  the 
doftrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  foul.  One 
is,  the  univerfal  prevalence  of  that  dpilrinc 
from  the.eldeft  antiquity.  For  this  fecms  to 
fhew,  that  it  is  agreeable  to  the  naxural  fenti- 
ments  of  the  huttian  mind;  ot  at  lead  .that  it 
.  was  derived  from  a  primitive  univerfal  tradition 
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tETTiRjrcocivcd  from  the  firft  anccftors  of  the  human 
^^"^  >race,  and  which  was  originally  owing  todivine 
xevciatipn.    Boththefe  n[iay  probably  have  con- 
tributed to  the  general  fpreading  of  this  notion. 
Tills  writer,  according  to  his  cuftom,  varies  on 
this  bead.     For  after  having  exprefly  aflerted, 
that  thisdoftrine  was  inculcated  from  ttmeim- 
memotid^  and  that  it  began  to  be  taught  long 
before  we  have  any  light  into  antiquity  * }  hp 
pretends  to  afligii  the  original  of  it,  andafaibes 
the  invention  of  it  to  E^pt^  and  that  it  camp 
from  thence  to  the  *  Greeks,   to  whom  it  was 
brought  by  Orphpus^  and  from  the  Greeks  tp 
the  Romans  f.     But  we  find  it  was  equally  rc- 
ipcivcd  among  the  moft  barbarous  as  iamong  tbjc 
jnpftpolitc  nations.     The  antient  Indians,  Scy,* 
ihians^  Oauls,  Germans,  Britdns^  i%  well  ^ 
Greeks  and  Romans,  believed  t'hat  fouls  are  inj- 
mortal,  and  that  men  fhould  live  in  another 
ftate  after  death.     There  were  fcare  any  among 
the  ^/w^r/r^/zj,  when  the  £«r^^M»j  firft  arrived 
there,  who  doubted  of  it.    It  has  been  almoft 
as  generally,  believed  as  the  cxiftence  of  Godi 
fo  that  it  may  well  pafs  for  a  common  notion. 

Another  thing  taken  notice  of  by  this  writer, 
and  to  which  he  partly  afcribes  the  belief  of  the 
foul's  immortality,  is  what  he  calls  the  powerful 
dejire  of  continuing  to  exifi.  He  obfcrves, 
that  this  dcfirc  was  fo  ftrong,  that  "  the  multi- 
tude in  the  Pagan  world  were  ready  to  em- 
brace -the  hope  of  immortality,  though  it 
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^*  was  accompanied  with  the  fear  of  Jamna- letter 
*'  tion  *.**  Thisftroiig  dc/irc  of  future  cxiftcncc,  ^^' 
appears  by  his  own  account  to  be  natural  to  the 
human  mind.  And  would  the  Author  of  our 
beings  have  fo  conftituted  us,  if  th^  object:  of 
this  defire  was  vain>  and  if  there  were  no  future 
exiftencc  to  exped  ?  Is  not  this  powerful  defirc 
or  expedation  of  immortality,  which  is  im« 
planted  in  the  human  heart,  an  argument  that 
he  that  made  us,  formed  and  dcHgncd  us  not 
merely  for  this  prefent  fiate  and  tran(itory  life, 
but  for  a  future  date  of  exigence  ? 

Lord  Bolingbroke  further  obfcrves,  that  one 
great  caufe  of  the  fpreading  of  this  doArine  was 
Its  being  encouraged  by  the  politicians  and  le* 
giQators,  as  well  as  philofophers,  on  the  account 
of  its  great  ufefulneis  to  mankind,  and  becaufc 
they  looked  upon  it  to  be  neceffary  to  inforce 
the  fandions  of  the  law  of  nature  f.  Now  this 
great  ufefulnels  and  ncceflity  of  this  dodrine  is 
no  fmall  argument  of  its  truth.  For  if  men 
are  fo  framed,  that  they  cannot  be  properly  go- 
verned without  the  hopes  or  fears  of  a  future 
fiaie ;  if  thefe  are  necelTary  to  {>referve  order 
and  good  government  in  the  world,  to  allure 
and  engage  men  to  virtue,  and  deter  them  from 
vice  and  wickednefss  this  (hews  that  the  Author 
of  their  beings  deftgned  them  for  immortality, 
and  a  future  ftate,  and  that  confequcntty  fuch  a 
date  there  really  is  \  except  it  be  faid^.  that  he 
fo^ed  our  natures  fo  as  to  make  it  neceflfary  to 

•  Vol.  V.  p.  ajy.       +  iS.  p.  281,  35 1«    . 
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LETTER  govern  us  by  a  lie,  and  by  falfc  motives,  and 
^^'''    imaginary  hopes  and  fears. 

It  fufficiently  appears  from  v^hathath  been  al- 
ready obferved,  that  our  author  by  denying  that 
the  foul  is  an  immaterial  fubftance  diftin^  from 
the  body,  hath  done  what  he  could  to  take  away 
the  force  of  the  natural  argument  for  a  future 
ftate  of  exiftence  and  retributions  after  this  life 
is  at  an  end:  It  remains  that  we  take  notice  of 
what  he  hath  offered  to  dcftroy  the  moral  argu- 
ments ufually  brought  for  it  from  the  fuppofed 
unequal  diftributions  of  this  prefent  ftate.     He 
fets  himfclf '  at  great  length  to  prove  that  the 
fuppofition  is  abfolutely  falfe  and  groundlefs/ 
that  it  is  highly  injurous  to  God  ;  and  tcndeth 
to  caft  the  moft  blafphcmous  reflexions  upon 
his  providence.     In  the  management  of  this  ar- 
gument he  hath  broke  out  into  the  moft  oppro- 
brious invcftivcs  againft  the  Chriftian  divines 
and  philofophers,  whom  he  abufes  and  traduces 
without  the  leaft  regard  to  decency.    He  fre- 
quently charges  them  as  in  a  confederacy  with 
the  Atheifts  \  and  reprefents  them  as  ^^  com* 
^^  plaining  of   the  uniform  condud  of  that 
^^  providence  of  God  which  is  over   all   his 
^'  works,  and  cenfuring  their  Creator  in  the 
"  government  of  the   worlds  which  he  has 
**  made  and  prefcrves. — That  they  have  done 
**  nothing    more  than    repeat    what   all  the 
**  Atheifts  from  T>einocrittts  and  Epicurus  have 
•^  faid  :  That  they  have  pufticd  their  arguments 
*'  pQ  this  f«b;cft  \o  far,  that  the  whole  tribe  of 
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thefc  wrircrs»like  fToUafion  and  C/^r^^,  do  in  lett eh 
•^  cffcGt  renounce  God,  as  much  as  the  ranked  of  ^^^^ 
'^  the  Atheiftical  tribe :  And  he  undertakes  to 
'*  prove  this,  to  their  (hame,  to  be  true  *  "  That 
*'  the  heathen  Theifts  defended  the  divine  pro- 
^'  vidence  againft  the  Atheifts  who  attacked  it, 
^'  and  recommended  a  chearfui  rcfignation  ta 
^^  all  the  difpenfations  of  it  ^  whereas  Chciftiaa 
*^  divines  have  made  a  common  caufe  with  the 
^^  Atheifts  to  attack  providence,  and  to  muri^ 
^^  mur   againft  the   neccflary  fubmiilion  that 

they  pay  f /' — ^That  "  the  Chriftian  philofo; 

phers  far  from  defending  the  providence  of 
^'  God,  have  joined  in  the  clamour  againft  ir/' 

. That  **  they  have  brought  the  felf-exiftcnt 

^^  Being  to  the  bar  of  humanity, and  he  has 

^^  been  tried,  convicted,  and  condemned,  lika 

the  governor  of  a  province,  or  any  other  ia^ 

ferior  magiftrate  4^." 

Accordingly  he  fets  up  as  a  zealous  advocate 
for  the  goodneis  and  rightcourne($  of  divine 
providence  in  the  prefent  conftitution  of  things^ 
and  with  great  folemnity  undertakes  to  plead 
the  caufe  of  God  againft  Atheifts  and  Divines* 
He  affirms,  that  ''  notwithftanding  the  human 
*'  race  is  expofed  to  various  evils,  there  is  na 
^'  ground  for  complaint,  but  abundant  caufe 
^'  for  thankfulnefs  /'  That  "  if  we  are  fub» 
**  jcft  to  many  evils,  phyfical  and  moral,  wo 
^*  can  (hew  much  more  good  of  both  kiads, 

•  Vol.  V.  p.  484,  485.  t  Ih.  p.  486.  X  Ihs.  p^  488. 
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iiTTER'*  which  God  hath  bcftowed  upon  us,  or  put  it 
^  into  our  power  to  procure  to  ourfclvcs/'— < — 
That  the  means  to  foftcn  or  prevent  evils,  the 
chief  of  which  he  reckons  to  be  hope,  arc  ^'  fo 
*'  many  ioftances  of  the  pofitive  goodneft  of 
^*  God  * :"  That  "  neither  the  goadncfs  nor 
•^  fufticc  of  God  require  that  wc  Ihould  be  bet- 
"  ter,  nor  happier  than  wc  are  f:"  That  man 
^*  enjoys  numbcrleis  benefits  by  the  fitnefs  of  his 
•*  nature  to  the  conftitution  of  the  worid,  un- 
**  dsked,  unmerited,  freely  bcftowed  %."  He 
iaflerts,  in  oppofition  to  Arheifts  and  Divines, 
that  ^'  the  general  ftate  of  mankind  in  the  pre- 
^*  fcnt  fchcme  of  providence  is  not  only  tolc- 
*^  rable,  but  happy:— —And  that  there  is  rn 
^  this  wofld  fo  much  more  good  than  evil,  and 
^^  the  general  ftate  of  mankind  is  fo  happy  in  it^ 
*^  that  there  is  no  room  for  th€  exaggerated  dc- 
^'  fcriptions  that  have  been  made  of  human  mi- 
•*  fcry  11 :"  That  ^*  God  has  chadc  us  happy,  and 
^^  has  put  it  into  our  power  to  make  ourfelve^ 
^^  happier  by  a  due  ufc  of  our  reafon,  which 
^*  leads  us  to  the  praflice  of  moral  virtue,  and 
<*  to  all  the  duties  of  fociety  4-:"  That  **good 
<^  men  are  often  unhappy,  and  bad  men  happy, 
^'  has,  he  fays,  been  a  fubjeft  of  inveftive  ra- 
•*  thcr  than  argument,  to  Epicurus^  Cotta^  and 
^^  others  among  the  antienjrs,  and  to  eminent 
^'  divines  among  the  moderns  §/'  And  he  par- 
ticularly examines  the  inftances  produced  by 
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CotU  ift  Cicetd  agnittft  tht  providence  of  God,^«^tit 
and  ft6ws  wfcat  Balbus  might  have  anfnrefcd  *.  ^^' 
He  fiiid^  great  fairit  ^itb  Dr.  Clarke  for  faying, 
that  ''  if  isctfrtitn  fronfithe  moral  attribntes  of 
*'  God,  that  there  muft  be  fuch  a  future  ftate  of 
*^  cxiflcncc,  as  that  by  ah  exaft  diflribution  of 
'*  rdwar^  and  puhiOnricnfs,  all  the  prefcnt  dif- 
^^  orderi  and  itiic|ualitie$  may  be  fet  right,  and 
*^  that  tht  whole  fcheme  of  providence  may  apr- 
^*  pear  at  its  confummation  to  be  a  deftgn  worthy 
*^  of  infinke  wifdom,  )aftice,  and  goodncfs." 
See  Clarh^s  Evidences-  of  natural  and  revealed 
Religion,  Prop.  IV.  For  this  he  calls  him  au- 
dacious and  vain  pphift :  And  that,  '^  accord- 
'^  ing  to  thefe  men,  it  appears  adually  un- 
"  worthy  of  them  at  prefcnt  f."  And  in  op* 
po(ttion,  as  he  pretends,  to  divines,  he  (hews 
the  general  tendency  of  virtue  to  promote 
happinefs,  and  of  vice  to  produce  mifery  4^. 

Thefe  things  he  enlarges  upon  in  feveral  of 
his  Fragments  and  Eflays  in  the  fifth  volume  of 
his  works.  See  particularly  the  forty-third, 
forty- fourth,  fotty-eighth,  forty-ninifh,  fiftieth, 
fifty-firft,  ftfty-fecdnd,  fifty-third,  and  fifty-fourth 
of  thofe  Fragments. 

It  will  be  neceflary  here  to  make  fome  ob^ 
fervations  i  and  a  few  will  be  fufficient. 

And  I.  My  firft  reflexion  is  this,  That  Lord 
Bolingbroke  had  no  'fa&  prctenftons  to  value 
himfelf  upon  being  in  advocate  for  the  good** 

•  Vol.  V.  p.  404,  9lf€^.       t  ^*»  P-  39S*       X  ^'  P-  399» 
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LETTERnefs  and  rightcoafnefs  of  divine  providence^ 
^^"-  nor  could  properly  arterppc  to  vindicate  it  in  a 
confiftency  with  bis  fcheme.  Hc.had  taken  pain^ 
to  (hew,  that  moral  attributes  are  not  to  be 
afcribed  to  God  as  difiingui(hed  from  his  phyft* 
cal  attributes :  That  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as 
juftice  and  goodnefs  in  God  according  to  our 
ideas  of  them,  nor  can  we  form  any  judgment 
concerning  them ;  and  that  there  are  many  ghc« 
nomena  in  the  prefent  courfe  of  things  which 
are  abfolutely  repugnant  to  thefe  moral  attri- 
i>utes.  But  in  that  part  of  his  book  where  he 
undertakes  to  jnftify  the  providence  of  God  in 
this  prefent  (late,  he  not  only  fuppoles  juftice 
and  goodnefs  in  God,  but  that  they  areconfpi* 
cuous  in  the  whole  courfe  of  his  difpcnfations, 
and  that  the  prefent  flate  of  things  is  agreeably 
to  our  ideas  of  thofe  attributes.  Another  con* 
fidcration  which  (hews  his  great  inconftftency  is^ 
that  at  the  fame  time  that  he  fets  up  as  an  advo- 
cate for  the  goodnefs  and  juftice  of  providence 
in  this  prefent  ftate,  he  yet  will  not  allow  that 
providence  coAHders  men  individually  at  all^ 
though  he  himfelf  owns  that  juftice  has  neceiia- 
rily  a  rcfpcd  to  individuals.  I  had  occafion  tQ 
pbferve  in  my  laft  letter,  that  he  aftcrts,  that 
*'  juilice  requires  moft  certainly  that  rewards 
\^  and  punifhmenrs  fhould  be  pieafured  out  in 
every  particular  cafe  in  proportion  to  the  n^ie- 
rit  and  demerit  of  each  individual  */'  Witl^ 
what  confilkncy  then  can  he  undertake  to  de- 

•  V«l.  V.  p.  405.  ^ 
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mbnflrate  the  [uftice  of  providence  in  this  pre-i-ETTER 
lent  date,  when  he  makes  it  eficntiai  to  juftice,  ^^^' 
f hat  regard  (houid  be  had  to  the  cafes  and  cir- 
cumftanccs  of  individuals,  and  yet  affirms^  that 
providence  in  this  prefent  ftate  hath  no  regard 
to  individuals  ?  And  he  feeitis  to  make  its  not 
extending  to  individuals  here,  an  argument  that 
it  (hall  not  extend  to  them  in  a  future  ftate  i  for 
he  mentions  it  as  an  abfurdity  in  the  Chriftian 
fyftem,  that  '^  the  proceedings  of  the  future 
"  ftate  will  be  'the  very  reverfe  of^the  prefent  i 
^^  for  that  then  every  individual  human  creature 
*^  is  to  be  tried,  whereas  here  they  are  confi- 
dered  only  colledively  h  that  the  moft  fecret 
adlions,  nay>  the  very  thoughts  of  the  heart, 
will  be  laid  open,  and  fentcnce  will  be  pro- 
nounced accordingly  * :"  Where  he  feems  to 
argue,  that  becaufe  individuals  are  not  called  to 
an  account,  or  rewarded  and  punifhed  here  ac^ 
cording  to  their  particular  merits  or  demerits ; 
therefore  they  (hall  not  be  fo  hereafter.  Whereas 
the  argument  feems  to  hold  ftrongly  the  other 
way,  fuppoling  the  juftice  of  divine  providence ; 
thatfince  juftice  neccflarily  requires  that  a  regard 
fliould  be  had  to  men's  particular  adions^  cafes, 
and  circumftances,  and  fince  there  is  not  an  exafit 
diftribution  of  rewards  and  punifhments  to  in* 
dividuals  in  this  prefent  ftate,  according  to  the 
perfonal  merit  or  demerit  of  each  individual^ 
therefore  there  (hall  be  a  future  ftate,  in  which 
^s  (hall  be  done,   and  the  righteoufne&  o^ 

•  Vol.  V.pi494. 
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UTTTxproridcnce.  (hall  be  fully  >mtriifeft^  and  vindi- 
^^'  catcii.  And  ic  canifoc  but  appear  a  little  extra* 
ordioatyj  that  thi^  aothor  fbould  make  f^Gh  z 
mighty  parade  of  bis  zeal  for  vipdicating  th« 
luftice  of  divine  providence,  whei}  acGording  to 
bis  fchenhe  the  )uftiee  of  proifidcacc  cannot 
confifieat^/  be  iaid  to  be  ex^rci&dordifplay'd^ 
citber  here  or  hceeafter. 

idly, It  is  proffer  farther  coobfiffve,  chat  what 
Lord  Bolinghroke  hath  effered  wkh  fo  mach 
pomp  for  vindicating  the  proceedings  of  divintf 
providence  ia  the  prefcnt  conftitution  of  t hings^ 
h^th  nothing  in  it  that  can  be  called  new^  or 
vbich  had  not  been  faid  as  welly  or  better,  by 
Chriftiail  divines  and  philofophcrs  before  him« 
They  hdvc  frequently  flbewn^  that  this  prefcnc 
world  is  full  ci  the  cfTeds  and  inftances  of  the 
divine  goodnefs :  That  many  of  thofe  that  are 
mailed  natural  evils  are  the  effe^  of  wife  gene- 
ral iaw8»  which  are  bcft  upon  the  whole :  That 
the  evils  of  this  life  are,  for  the  moft  part,  tole** 
rable«  and  overbalanced  by  the  blcflings  bc« 
ftowed  upon  us,  which  ordinarily  fpeaking  are 
much  fupertor  to  thofe  evils :  That  in  the  pre^ 
fent  con/titation,  virtue  has  a  manifeft  tendency 
ia  the  ordinary  cour(e  of  things  to  produce  hap* 
pi AeiSy  and  vice  mifery;  and  that  this  conftttu-^ 
tion  is  the  effeft  of  a  wife  and  good  providence, 
from  whence  it  may  be  concluded,  that  the 
gicac  Author  and  Governor  of  the  world  ap^ 
pvoves  the  one,  and  difapproves  the  other  ?  So 
chat  it  may  be  juftly  faid  in  general)  that  good 
...  and 
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and  virtijous  pcrfons  enjoy  more  true  fatisfaftion^^^^^ 
and  bapplncft, .  even  in  this  prcfcnt  life,  than  the 
bad  and  vicious.  Divines  tnay^  fay  much  mote  on 
this  hea4  thaQ  this  author  could  confiftentlf 
do.  They  maintain  a*  providence  which  extends 
even  10"  the  individuals  of  the  human  race-: 
That^ood  men  may  confidcrthemfclves  as  con- 
tinually under  Cod's  wife  and  fatherly  care  and 
infpeftion  :  That .  they  may  regard  the  good 
things  they  enjoy  as  theefitfti  of  his  goodrieft, 
and  are; provided  with  the  propcrcft  confolatioris 
and  fupports  under  all  the  evils  of  thisprcfcnt 
life,  being  perfuadcd,  that  God  who  icnowcth 
their  circumftanccs,  will  over  rule  all  thcfe  things 
for  their  benefit^  and  that  they  are  part  bf  the 
difcipline  appointed  to  ptepare  them  for  a  better 
ftate  I  the  profpc£l$  of  which  diffufc  joy  and 
comfort  through  all  the  -gloomy  Iccnes  of  ad- 
verfity  they  mjiy  have  to  meet  with.  But  in  his 
fchcme  there  is  ho  foHd  foundation  for  that 
tranquillity  of  mind,  of  which  iie  fpcaks  in 
fuch  high  tcrm$  as  the  infcparable  companion 
of  virtue,  ^nd  for  th^t  hope,  which,  he  fays, 
gives  a  rclifh  to  all  the  comforts,  and  takes  off 
the  bitter  relifh  from  all  the  misfortunes  of  life. 
If  providence  doth  not  concern  itfelf  about  in- 
dividuals, the  good  man  hath  no  efFcftual  fup- 
port  under  his  calamities.  And  ir  is  worthy  of 
our  obfcrvation,  that  our  author  himfelf  in  vin- 
dicating the  juftice  and  goodnefs  of  providence 
in  this  pTefcftt  ftate,  is  fomctimcs  obliged  to 
have  recourfe  to  the  hiypothefis  of  aparticalar 

providence. 
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tETTERp,^0yidcncc.  Sooic  of  thp  anfwers  he  puts  into 
the  mputh  of  BaUms^  as  what  he  might  havci 
oppofed  to  Cottas  harangue  againft  providence, 
proceed  upon  the  fuppofition  of  a  providence 
which  hath  a  regard  to  the  cafes  anci  circum- 
(tances  of  individuals  '*'•..  And  with  regard  to 
public  calamities,  one  of  the  ways  he  takes 
of  accounting  for  thci^  is  this,  that  '^  they 
may  be  coniidered  as  chaftifements,  when 
there  are  any  to  be  amended  by  partaking  in 

them,  or  being  fpcdators  of  them. And 

'<  that  they  (bould.  teach  mankind  to  adore  a(id 
*'  fear  that  providence,  which  governs  the 
"world  by  particular  as  well  as  general  dif- 

*^  penfationsf*"'.     -.■   -  .    . 

A.  (bird  rcfledion  is  this,  That  though  it  be 
very  true  in  general,  that  in  the  prefent  confti- 
tution  of  things,  virtue  hath  a  manifefl  ten- 
dency to  promote  our  happincfs,  and  vice  to 
produce  miferyi  yet  it  cannot  be  denied,  that 
it  often  happeneth  in  particular  cafes,  that  as  to 
the  outward  difpenfatioiis  of  providencci  there 
is  not.  a  conftant  and  remarkable  difference 
made  between  the  righteous  and  the  wicked 
here  on  earth :  That  perfons  of  eminent  virtue 
have  frequently  been  overwhelmed  with  evils 
and  calamities  of  various  kinds,  and  have  pe* 
ri(hed  under  them,  without  any  recompence  of 
that  virtue,  if  there  be  no  future  ftate :  And 
that  wicked  men  have  often  been  remarkably 
profperous,  and  have  met  with  great  fuccefs  in 

.•  VoU  V.  p.  412.  t .  lb,  p.  380,  381. 
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their  undertakings,  and  have  continued  profper-i-ETTEif 
Ous  to  the  end  of  their  lives.  Thcfc  things  ^"*" 
have  been  obferved  in  all  ages.  And  accord- 
ingly he  exprcfly  owns,  that  "  the  antient 
*'  Theifts  were  pcrfuaded,  that  nothing  leiS 
^*  than  the  cxiftence  of  all  mankind  in  a  fiiturc 
^'  ftate,  and  a  more  exaft  diftribution  of  re- 
^*  wards  and  puniihments  could  cxcufc  the  af- 
**  funded,  irregular,  and  unjuft  proceedings  of 
**  providence  in  this  life,  on  which  Atheifls 
^'  founded:  their  objeftions  */'  He  frequently 
intimates,  that  this  was  one  great  reafon  of  the 
philofophers  affufnlng'thc  dodlrine  of  future  rc- 
wards^and  puniftiments :  Though  fometimes  he 
feeois  to  contradid  this,  and  to  fay,  that  the 
heathens  did  not  take  in  the  hypotheOs  of  a 
future  ftate  in  order  to  vindicate  the  conduft  of 
divine  providence  f.  But  without  endeavour- 
ing to  reconcile  this  writer  to  himfclf,  which  it 
is  bften  impoflible  to  do,  we  may  proceed  upon 
it  as  a  certain  thing,  that  it  hath  been  generally 
acknowlcged  in  all  ages,  that  good  men  have 
been  often  in  a  very  calamitous  condition  in 
this  prclent  ftate,  and  bad  men  in  very  profpcr- 
t)us  circumftances.  It  is  true,  that  as  our  author 
obferves,  we  may  be  deceived,  and  think  thofc 
to  be  good  men  who  are  not  fo :  But  in  many 
cafes  we  may  certainly  pronounce,  that  thofc 
who  by  their  actions  plainly  (hew  thcmfelves  to 
he  bad  men,  the  unjuft,  the  fraudulent,  the 
cruel  and  oppreffive,  profpcr  and  flourifti,  whilft 

.    ♦  Vol.  Vy  p.  308,        t  Compare  ik  238^,  487. 
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icrTEnixicn  whom  it  were  the  height  of  uncharitable**. 
vjD..    ^eft  apt  «o  fuppojfc  4pcrrQn5  of  gcc9t^gQdnef5^ 
iiuegrity»  amd  gwcous  hpafifty^  &^er  cv,eo  by 
fibeir  irery  virtues^  And  dr/^4:](pofcd  jp  giiieyou» 
pp|)rcj(&oa  ajad  reproach^  wiiihQpt  ^^  ndref^ 
fcon  human  Jodicatories.    Jt  i5hi3.Q.wax)dbrtrr 
vatioOi  that  **  thec:c  is  rponi  for  .much  cQnthx- 
gcncy  in  t|;io  phyHcal  and  mocal  world,  vn* 
der  tke  government  of  a  g^cral  proiridipace> 
V  and  thft  acnidft,  tliefc  coi^ipgcnsjcs,:  kvp^i- 
^'  nef$,  outward  happineis  ac  Jeafl:^  ipay&tlta 
'i^  the  lot  of  the.  widijed>  and  outward  nnhappi- 
*^  ndatpthelotof  goodnnca.V 

Mr.  Hume  has  jcpf efcntcd  thfU .  matter  with 

ipint  and  elegance  in  the  twcnty-firdof  his 

moral  and  political  Edays.    Where  h^  Qbierves, 

That  ''  though  virtue  be  undoi^btcdly  the  beft 

1'  <i2oice  wliere  it  can  be  stained,  yet  Cuch  is 

the  confuiion  and  diforder  of  human  aflfairs, 

that  no  perfei^  a?conomy,  ox.  regular;  difiqbu- 

^'  tion  of  happineis  or.mifcry  is  inj^is  life  ever 

•^  to  be  expeded.    Not  only  are  the  g0NQds.{o/ 

''  fortune,  and  endowments  of  the.  body >.ttn<- 

''  equally  diftributed  haween  the  yirtuou$  and 

"  the  vicious  5  but  the  moft  worth^y  cbatadicr^ 

*'  by  the  very^Bconomy  of  the,paffions..doth 

"  not  always  enjoy  thchighcft  fcligity.  Jhongh 

^^  all  vice  is  pernicious,  the  difturbanci:  or  pain 

'^  is  not  meafured  out  by  natute  with  exad 

proportion  to  the  degrees  of  vice.:  iJoi:  is  the 

man  of  higheft  virtue^  even  abllcading  from 

•  Vol.  V.  p.  485. 
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^'  etnernal  accidents^  always  the  moft  happjr.  Alette  a 
^^  gloomjr  and  tnclancholy  temper  mgj  be  found,  ^^™' 
''  in  TCf^voiiiiychaniders  that  have  a  great  ftnfc 
<<  of  hQQOor  and  iotegrky;  and  yet  this  alone 
<'  may  embitter  lifc^  aod  render  a  perfon  comr 
^*  plMdy  mifcrable.  On  the  ocher  haad»  a 
^^  felfidi  villain  may  po&fs  a  ^ng  and  alacrity 

of  temper^  a  ceiuin  gaiety  of  heart,  which 
*^  will  compenike  the  imeaflneis  and  remorfe 
,  '^  arillDg  from  ail  the  other  vices. —  If  a  man 
*^  be  liable  to  a  vice  or  imperfcdion,  it  may 
^  often  happen,  .that  a  good  quality  which  he 
^  poffirfles  along  wirh  ir,  will  render  him  mote 
^'  miiemble,  th^n  if  he  were  completely  vicious. 
<'  A  fenie  oif  fhame  in  an  imperfcd  chara&er,  is 
«<  certainly  a  virtue,  i^ut  produces  great  uneali- 
^<  iicis  and  remocie,  from  which  the  abandoned 
<«  Villain  is  entirely  free  ♦.'' 

Tiiottgh  I  lay  no  grear  flrcfs  on  Mr.  Hume's 
iteuhocky,  yet  1  t>elicve  this  reptelentation  will 
be  acknowleged  to  be  agreeable  to  obfcrvation 
and  experience*  And  if  it  be  fo,  what  can  be 
mosc  natural  or  reafonablc,  than  the  hypotheiis 
of  a  futute  ftate,  where  the  rewards  of  virtue 
and  puni(hments  of  vice,  ihall  be  more  equally 
and  regularly  proportioned  than  chey  can  ordi« 
fiarily  be  in  this  prefent  ftace  i 

k  is  hard  to  produce  an  inftance  of  groiler 
cahimny  and  abufe  than  our  author  is  guilty  of, 
when  hie  advanceth  it  as  a  general  charge  againft 

*  Humc'i  moral  and  policiaJ  Eibys,  p.  244,  245. 
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LETTERthc  Chriftian  divines,  that  ^'  they  have  made  a 
^^^'  "  common  caufc  with  Athcifls  to  attack  provi- 
dence, and  to  murmur  againft  the  neceflary 
fubmiilion  that  they  pay."  And  he  gives  it 
as  the  charadlcr  of  the  Chriftian^  that  "  he 
''  goes  murmuring  and  complaining  thro'  this 
life  againft  the  juftice  of  God,  and  therefore 
deferves  little  to  tafte  of  his  goodnefs  in  a 
*'  future  ftatc  *."  But  this  is  ftrangcly  mifre- 
prefented.  The  Chriftian  inftruded  by  the  holy 
Scriptures  believes,  that  God  is  perfedly  juft  and 
righteous  in  all  his  ways.— He  is  taught  to  re- 
gard all  the  good  things  he  enjoys  as  flowing 
from  God's  paternal  benignity  $  all  the  evils 
and  aiHidions  he  endures,  as  ordered  and  go*^ 
verncd  for  the  moft  wife  and  righteous  ends.  If 
there  be  any  thing  in  the  divine  difpenfations  at 
prefcnt,  which  he  cannot  well  account  for,  or 
reconcile,  he  is  far  from  accufing  God,  or  en- 
tertaining a  hard  thought  of  his  juftice  or  good- 
nefs. tic  believes,  thatthefe  things  ar^  all  wifely 
ordered,  or  permitted:  That  they  are  what  may 
be  expcded  in  a  ftate  of  trial  anddifcipline,and 
make  a  part  of  the  fcbeme  of  divine  providence, 
which  will  appear,  when  the  whole  comes  to 
be  viewed  in  its  proper  connexion  and  harmo- 
ny, to  have  been  ordered  with  the  moft  pcrfcci 
wifdom,  rightcoufnefs,  and  goodnefs.  This 
prefcnt  ftatc  only  makes  a  part  of  the  glorious 
plan  $  and  they  are  the  pcrfons  that  d^efame  and 
mifrcprcfcnt  providence,  who  arc  for  feparating 

•  Bolinghrokc's  works.  Vol.  V.  p.  486. 
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and  disjointing  the  ad mirable  fcheme.  What  a  ^"Jif  f 
firange  perverHon  is  it  to  rcprefent  the  hope  and 
expeftation  which  Chtiftians  entertain  of  a  fu- 
ture ftate»  as  arguing  a  bad  temper  of  mind> 
and  tending  to  render  them  unworthy  to  tafteof 
the  divine  goodnefs  hereafter !  As  if  it  were  a 
fault  and  a  Vice  to  afpire  to  a  ftate  where  our  na* 
4ure  (hail  be  raifed  to  the  perfe^ion  of  holinc^ 
and  virtue,  where  true  piety  (hall  receive  its  pro- 
per and  full  reward,  and  the  glory  of  the  divine 
perfedions  (hall  be  moft  illuftrioudy  difplay 'd. 

As  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  thofe  future 
rewards  and  puni(hments,  they  will  come  more 
properly  to  be  CQnfidered  when  I  come  to  exa- 
mine thcf  objedions  he  hath  advanced  againft 
the  accounts  that  are  given  of  them  in  the 
GofpeK 

The  only  thing  farther  which  I  (hall  at  pre- 
fent  take  notice  of,  is  the  ufe  which  he  makes 
of  that  maxim,  That  whatfoever  is  is  right. 
He  in(uiuates  as  if  Chriftian  divines  were  not  for 
ackno.wleging,  that  whatfoever  God  does  is 
right  s  which  he  looks  upon  to  be  a  moft  certain 
and  important  principle^  and  that  upon  this 
principle  we  ought  to  reft  facisfted^  That  what  is 
done  in  this  prefeat  ftate  is  rights  without  look* 
ing  forward  to  a  future  ftate,  or  taking  it  into 
the  account  at  all. 

For  the;  explaining  the  principle  our  author 
mentions,  Whatfoever  is  is  right ^^  it  muft  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  it  is  not  to  be  applied  to  every  parti- 
cular incident  confidcred  independently,  and  as 

T  2  confined 
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LBTTERtonfiticd  to  thfc  pftfent  momeht,  without  «Ay 
^^-  dcpcndcnds  btt  -^^hat  went  before,  or  Ballot 
after.  The  irtaxirti  would  not  be  true  t>r  juftv 
taken  iti  this  vkw.  The  meaning  therefore 
hiuft  be,  that  whatever  is,  confidered  as  a  part 
of  the  univerfal  ichctne  of  providence,  and 
taken  in  its  ptoper  harmony  and  conntStoh 
with  the  "paft  and  future,  is  wdl  as  wirh  tfcc 
prefcnt  appointed  cottrfe  of  things,  is  riglitly 
and  fitly  ordered.  Thus,  e.g,  fuppiyfc  agooA 
man  reduced  to  the  grcateft  mifery  and  dfftrc<^ 
"and  conflifting  with  the  foreft  evils  and  calami- 
ties, it  is  fit  he  (hcHild  be  fo,  foccaufe  conftdering 
that  even  in  its  connexion,  and  rakiiTg  in  the  paft 
and  future,  it  is  permitted  or  appointed  for  wife 
reafons,  and  is  therefore  beft  npon  "rbe  whole: 
But  conftdcrcd  independently,  and  as  no  part^tf 
the  fchemc  of  providence,  or  as  fcparated  from 
the  dthet  parts  of  that  fchemc,  it  is  not  inhfeff 
the  beft  nor  fitteft.  This  maxim  therefore  which 
this  writer  makes  ufe  of  with  a  view  to  ^tt  afidt 
a  future  ftate,  is,  if  undcrftood  ih  that  fenft-rh 
which  afonc  it  is  true,  pcrfcfViy  confifl^nft  with 
the  belief  of  a  future  ftarc,  and  even  leaderh  us 
to  the  ackiiowlcgemcnt  of  it.  If  we  bdicvie 
that  God  always  does  that  which  is  fitted  to  be 
done,  and  yet  meet  with  fomc  things  which  we 
find  it  hard  to  reconcile  to  our  ideas  of  the  divine 
wifdom,  rFghteoufnefs,  and  goodncfs,  our-per- 
fuafion,  that  he  always  does  that  which  is  tight, 
will  pur  us  upon  endeavouring  to  reconcile 
thofc  appearances :   And  if  a  -probable  hypo- 

thcfis 
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fhd^aflR:»  for  reconciling  cbcm,  it  isperftfllyLBTT^R 
conittetu  with  the  yencratioh  wc  owe  ^othc\J^^^ 
Deity  to  embrace  thiat  hypptheds  ;  efpecially 
if  it  be  not  arbitrary^  but  hath  a  real  foundation 
in  the  nature  of  things:  And  fuch  is  the  hypo* 
xhcfis  of  a  future  ftate  of  retributions.  There 
i&  great  reafon  to  believe,  that  the  thinking 
ftinctple  in  man  is  an  immaterial  fubftance  quite 
idiflind:  from  the  bodyj^  aod  which  (hall  not  be 
diiTolvcd  with  it.  And  there  are  many  things 
that  feem  to  (hew*  he  was  not  deftgned  merely 

for  this  prefent  tranfitory  life  on  earth. The 

ftrong  dcftre  of  immortality  fo  natural  to  the 
human  mind  i  the  vaft  capacities  and  faculties 
of  the  human  foul,  capable  of  making  an  im* 
mortal  progreis  in  knowlege,  wifdom,  and 
virtue,  compared  with  the  fmall  advances  we 
have  an  opportunity  of  making  in  this  prefent 
ftate  y  our  being  formed  moral  agents,  accou^nt- 
able  creatures,  which  feems  plainly  to  (hew, 
that  it  was  deiigned  by  the  Author  of  our  be- 
ings, and  who  hath  given  us  a  law  for  the  rule 
of  our  duty,  that  wc  (hoald  be  hereafter  called 
to  an  account  for  our  conduifl  $  of  which  we 
have  fome  forebodings  in  the  judgment  our  own 
cohfciences  naturally  prefs  upon  our  adions : 
Thefe  and  other  things  that  might  be  mention-^ 
ed,  feem  to  fhew,  that  man  was  not  defigncd 
nacrcly  for  this  prefent  ftate.  And  ftnce  there 
arc  fcveral  rcafons  that  lead  us  to  look  upon  a 
future  ftate  of  exiftcnce  as  probable,  it  is  a  moft 
natural  thought,  that  then  the  feeming  inequa* 
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••^^jf^Htics  of  thisprcfcnt  Hate  will  be  teOUicd ;  aad 
^^'-v'O  that  the  coniidcration  of  that  fiatc  is  to  be 
taken  in  in  forming  a  judgment  concerning 
God's  providential  difpen^ttons.  And  if  with  all 
this  there  be  an  cxprcfs  revelation  from  God, 
alTuring  us  of  a  future  Date,  the  evidence  is 
complete,  and  there  is  all  the  reafon  in  the 
world  to  draw  an  argument  from  that  ftatc  to 
folve  prefcnt  contrary  appearances. 

J  am  T&urs,  &c^ 
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L  E  T  T  E  R     IX. 

Qbfirvatiom  (m  Lord  BoIingbrokeV  account  of 
the  law  of  nature.    He  ajferts  it  to  be  fo 
plain  and  obvious  to  the  meaneft  underjtand- 
ing  that  men  cannot  be  mijiaken  about  it. 
The  contrary  (hewn  from  his  own  acknow- 
legetnents.    tie  makes  felflove  the  only  ori- 
ginal fpr  ing  from  which  our  moral  duties  and 
affe£iions  flow :   TetJupPofes  univerfal  bene- 
volences to  be  the  fundamental  law  of  our 
nature.    He  declares  that  we  are  obliged  by 
the  law  of  nature  to  place  our  hope  and  trujl 
in  Gody  and  addrefs  ourfelves  to  him.     This 
jbtwn  to  be  inconjtftent  with  the  principles 
he  had  advanced.   He  a [ferts  polygamy  to  be 
founded  in  the  law  of  nature.     He  will  not 
allow  that  there  is  any  f tic h  thing  as  natural 
Jhame  or  modefty.     The  account  he  gives  of 
the  fanBions  of  the  law  of  nature  confidered. 
He  admits  no  fandlions  of  that  law  with  re- 
fpe£i  to  individuals.    The  ill  confequences^ 
of  his  fckeme  to  the  inter  efts  of  morality 
and  virtue  reprefented. 

SIR, 

FROM  the  obfcrvations  that  have  bcca 
made  in  the  foregoing  letters,  I  think  ic 
luificieutly  appears  that  Lord  RoUngbrokf  harU 

T  4,  endca«^ 
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L£TtER endeavoured  to  rubvert, or  at It^aft  topcrples aiKl 
^'    confouhd  fotnc  of  the  main  principles^  of  wlvati 
1$  iiinHy  called  natu'ralreligiot),     I  (halt  now, 
proceed  to  examine  the  account  he  Jiath  given  of 
the  law  of  naf urC)  cotifidered  as  a  rule  of  <lurx« : 
Me  frequently  fpeaks  in  the  highcft  terms  of  r^ 
clearneis,  the  fufBciency,  and  pcrfcdioo  of  that 
lav.    He  repre(ents  it  »s  the  only  ftanding  re* 
velation  of  the  will  of  God  to  mankind,  and 
which  renders  every  other  revelation  needleis. 
Very  learned  and  able  men  have  treated  of  the 
law  oi  nature :  But  our  author  feems  not  at  all 
fatisfied  with  what  they  have  written  on  that 
fub;e€t.     He  (kys,  **  they  have  been  more  intent 
"  to  (hew  their  learning  and  acutencfs,  than  to 
"  fct  their  fubjeft  in  a  clear  and  fufficient  light: 
*^  —Thar  inftead  of  fetting  up  a  light  fufficient 
"  to  enlighten  a  large  room,  they  go  about  with 
'*  a  fmall  taper,  and  whilft  they  illuminate  one 

^*  corner,  darken  the  reft : That  they  puzzle 

"and  perplex  the  ptaincft  thing  in  the  world, 
*'  fomcrimes  by  citations  little  to  the  purpofe, 
**  or  of  little  authority  5  fomctimes  by  a  great 
*«  apparatus  of  abftraft  rcafoning,  and  by  dint 
'^  ot  explanation.—— Read  Selden^nA  Groliffs^ 
^*  read  Cumberland^  read  Tuff^endorf^  if  yon 
^'  have  kifure  or  patience  for  it. — Thejre^ire 
^*  many  curious  rcfcarchcs,  no  doubts, and  many 
^*  excellent  obfcr\'ations  in  ihcfe  writers  5  but 
^'  they  fecm  *o  be  great  writers  on  this  fubjcA 
*'  by  much  the  fame  right,  as  he  might  be  called 

1^  9  ^rcat  traveller  who  (hould  go  froni  Lmdm 

**  to 
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'*  ttr  Parrs  hj  thtf  C^/^  of  Goad  £t^e  t^'^  Hetjeh 
thlttk-it  IS  flbt  cafjr  to  convey  a  tnorc  conteropc*  ^ 
ibtt  idea  of  any  writers,  than  he  hath  here  doot 
of  thcfe  great  men.  It  is  to  be  fuppofed  thcrcr 
fotc,  that  tit  propofes  to  lead  men  a  more  clear 
and  dircft  way  to  theknowlcgedfthc  law  of 
nafnre;  efpecially  flnce  he  hath  declared^,  that 
all  that  can  bt  faid  to  any  real  or  u(eful 
ptrrpoftr  concerning  that  law,  is  extremely 

«  plaint" 

Beiides  occafionaf  pafTages  in  which  he  makes 
'mention  of  the  law  of  nature,  thi^  is  the  prin- 
cipal fab) eft  of  feveral  of  the  Fragments  and 
Eflays  of  which  his  fifth  volume  conHds,  parti- 
cularly of  the  third,  fifth,  fixth,  fcventh,  eighth, 
ninth,  fixtecnth,  fcvcivtccnth,  eighteenth,  and 
twcnty-fecond,  of  thcfe  Fragments  and  Eflays. 
But  all  thcfe  together  are  far  from  making  up 
any  thing  that  can  with  the  lead  propriety  be 
called  a  treat ife  on  the  law  of  nature  i  and  as 
his  Lordfhip  generally  feeriis  to  think  himfelf 
above  treating  things  in  a  methodical  way,  we 
ar^  left  to  colle£t  his  fentiments  by  comparing 
fevetal  parts  of  his  works  together,  and  forming 
a  judgment  as  well  as  We  can.    He  has  neither 
diftinftly  explained  the  principles  of  that  Uvf^ 
nor  purfued  thofe  principles  to  their  regular  con- 
feqtftnccs,  nor  formed  any  dedudions  from 
them  that  can  be  of  any  great  ufe  for  the  dire* 
^ion  and  inftruftion  of  mankind. 

•  Vol.  V.  p.  68.      ti^.p•6r^ 
^  As 
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LETTER.    As  to  the  Uw  of  natufc  in  general,  be  tells 

-?I^ .  ^h  that  ^'  the  law  of  nature  is  the  law  of  reafon^ 

'^  A  right  ufe  of  that  faculty  which  God  has 

^*  given  us,  collets  that  law  from  the  nature 

*^  of  things,  as  they  ftand  in  the  fyftcm  which 

**  he  has  conftituted*/'    Or,  as  he  clfc where 

cxprefieth  it,  '^  It  is  a  law  which  God  has  given 

^'  to  all  his  human  creatures,  enacted  in  the  con- 

^'  flitution  of  their  natures,  and  difccrnible  by 

**  the  ufe  of  the  faculties  he  has  given  them  §/' 

He  calls  it ''  the  revelation  God  has  made  of  his 

"  will 'by  his  works.     And  what  is  the  will  of 

^^  God,  faith  he,  is  a  quefiion  eafily  anfwered. 

**  To  anfwer  this  we  need  go  no  higher  than  the 

•*  moral  obligations  that  arifc  in  our  own  fy  ftem, 

**  and  of  which  we  have  very  adequate  ideas. 

*^  The  nature  of  the  human  lyftcm  is  indcpen- 

^'  dene  on  man»  and  yet  he  is  obliged  to  derive 

**  the  rules  of  his  conduct  from  it.    By  cmploy- 

**  ing  our  rcafon  to  colled  the  will  of  God  from 

^^  the  fund  of  our  nature  phyflcal  and  moral,  and 

'*  by  contemplating  frequently  and  ferioufly  the 

^'  laws  that  arc  plainly  and  neceflarily  deduciblc 

*^  from  them,  wc  may  acquire  not  only  a  par- 

**  ticular  knowlege  of  thofe  laws,  but  a  genera), 

and,  in  fome  fort,  an  habitual  knowlege  of 

the  manner  in  which  God  is  pleafcd  to  ex- 

*'  crcife  his  fupremc  power  in  this  fyftem,  be- 

**  yond  which  wc  have  no  concern  4^." 

•  Vol.  V.  p.  83.        J  Ih,  p.  99.         J  lb,  p:  «co.    See  alfo 
iS.  p.  154.  178.  196.  27K 
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This  law  he  reprefents  as  abfolutcly  certain,  better 
and  obvious  to  all  mankicifi.  ''  Natural  reve- 
"  lation,  for  fo^  faith  he,  I  will  call  it,  pro- 
•^  duces  knowlegc,  a  fcries  of  intuitive  know- 
*^  lege  from  the  hrft  principles  to  the  lad  con- 
cluiions.  The  phenomena  of  nature  are  the 
iirft  principles :  And  rcafon,  i.  e.  a  real  divine 
^'  illumination,  leads  us  from  one  neceflfary 
"  truth  to  another,  through  the  whole  courfc 
^'  of  thcfe  demonftrations. — In  all  thefe  cafc$ 
^*  we  know,  we  do  not  believe*/'  HcalTerts, 
that  **  we  more  certainly  know  the  will  of  God 
**  in  this  way  than  we  can  know  it  in  any 
•^  other f."  And  that  "  the  tables  of  the  na- 
^^  tural  law  are  hung  up  in  the  works  of  God, 
*'  and  are  obvious  to  the  fight  of  all  men,  £9 
^^  obvious  tliat  no  man  who  is  able  to  read  the 
*•  plaincft  characters  can  miftake  them  if:/'  And 
accordingly  he  declares,  that  "  the  will  of  God 
^*  iignifted  by  the  law  of  nature,  and  revealed 
^*  by  his  works,  is  a  revelation  that  admits  of 
^'  no  doubt,  and  (hews  the  road  to  happinefs  to 
^^  all  mankind  §/'  I  (hall  only  mention  one 
pafiage  more,  among  many  that  might  be  pro- 
dnoed  to  the  fame  purpofe.  Having  afTcrtcd, 
that  '^  natural  religion  is  the  original  revelation 
^*  which  God  has  made  of  himfelf,  and  of  his 
"  will,  to  all  mankind  in  the  tonftiturion  of 
^*  things,  and  in  the  order  of  his  providence  5" 
^e  pbfeirves,    that  '^  human  reafon  is  able  to 

♦  Vol.  rV.  p.  276.         +  Ik  p.  287.  j:  Vol.  V.  p.  153, 

§  A,  p.  1^6. 
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^ETTBR«  difcov'crin  the  original  revelation  »cfy  ^n» 
^*  ctivabledutythat  wcDwetoGoda$^o^rCfca- 
*^  tor,  and  to  man*  as  our  fellow-creature :  That 
^*  this  iyftem  of  duty  is  fully  proporckmed  by 
^  infinite  wifdom  to  the  human  flare)  and  to 
^*  the^  end  of  it  human  happincis.  •~^Natiiral 
'^  religion  therefore  is  relatively  perfed :  It  is 
^'  immutable  :  As  long  as  God  and  man  con- 
*^  tinuc  to  be  what  they  are,  and  to  ftand  in 
'*  the  fame  relations  to  one  another/'  He  adds, 
^'  if  it  does  not  follow  neccflanly  from  this^ 
^^  fure  I  am  that  it  follows  probably,  that  God 
'^  has  made  no  other  revelation  of  himfelf  and 
**  of  his  will  to  mankind  */'  This  is  evidently 
the  main  point  our  author  had  in  view  in  extoll- 
ing fo  mightily  as  he  has  done  the  abfolute  per- 
fe£tion,  certainty  and  clearnefs  of^  the  law  of 
nature. 

From  the  ievcral  paflages  which  have  been 
produced,  it  appears,  that  by  the  law  of  nature 
he  undcrftands  what  we  may  colled  by  our  rca- 
fon  concerning  the  will  of  God,  and  our  duty, 
from  the  conddcration  of  his  works,  but  e(pc- 
cialiyfrom  the  conftitution  of  the  human  fyfteip, 
or  as  he  exprefleth  it,  from  the  fund  of  our  na- 
ture, phyfical  and  moral.  Let  us  therefore  en- 
quire what  account  he  gives  of  the  human  fyfieni. 
He  obferves,  that  '^  man  has  two  principles  of 
determination,  afFedions,  and  paflions^  ex- 
cited by  apparent  good,  and  reffon>  which  is 
^^  a  jQuggard,  and  cannot  be  foexcjtpd.  .I^eafon 

•  Vol.V.  p.  54 J,  544. 
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^  nufi  t>e  willed  into  adioa  $  and  ts  dii^  <:ahttTTtE 
^  nrdjr  htppcn,  when  the  win  is  already  dc-  ^* 
^  icrmitied  by  sdFefkioos  and  paffions^  fe  when 
^  it  doo  happen  a  fort  of  cbmpofttibn  generally 
^  happens  between  the  two  principles :  And 
if  rht  afit^ions  and  paflions  cannot  gmncm 
abfotutely,  they  obtain  mort  indulgence  from 
*^  reafim  tintti  they  deferve;  or  than  dlie  would 
"^^  (hew  them  if  (he  were  entirely  free  from  their 
^*  forcc^  md  (tee  from  their  condu^l  4."  He 
<exprefly  dcclafres,  that  ^  the  appetites,  paflions, 
"^^  flr)d  the  immediae  objeAs  of  pleafar^:  will 
'<  be  always  of  greater  force  ro  determine  us 
**  fhanifeafon  ||/'  Aud  thai  *<amidft  the  con- 
^  tiAg^icks  that  mu(t  arife  from  the  confti^ 
***  ttttion  "Of  every  individual,  he  needs  not  go 
^  MMur  to  prov^  that  the  odds  will  always 
be  on  the  fide  of -appetite;  from  which  af- 
ftdt'i6*is  arife,  as  afieftions  grow  up  after- 
^  wafrds'imd  paffions,  which  reafon  cannot  dl- 
^  ways  (libdoe  in  the  ftrongeft  minds,  and  by 
♦  '*^J*idh  ^c  is'  perpetually  fuft>dued  in  the 
^eakcift  4^"  At  the  fame  tifne  rhat  he  ipcaks  ih 
&dh  ftrotii,  terms  of  the  great  power  and  pre- 
valentyofThe  appetites  and  paffions,  he  witliHX 
altovl^  that  the  Ctcator  hath  implanted  in  t^ 
human  mind  ahy  thing  that  can  be  called  a  ivah 
'tiwal  'fenffe  of  good  and  evil,  of  right  and  wrorig. 
He  treats  thofe  as  cnthu/Tafts  in  ethics,  "iAd  as 
'rendering  natural  religion  ridiculous,  who  main- 
*t!lin  that' there  is  ''  a  moral  fcnfc  or  i^in<^)  i>y 

;.   lyol,  V.  p.  150.      Scealfo  It.  p.  n6.  1^7.  227.        || /J. 
*p.  267,  268.      X  lb.  p.  479. 
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ietter'^  which  men  diftinguifh  what  is  morally  good 
^'  "  from  what  is  morally  evil,  and  perceive  an 
"  agreeable  or  difagrceable  intellcaual  (cniatioii 
"  accordingly*."  "  This,  he  fays,  may  be  ac^ 
^^  quired  in  fome  fort  by  long  habit,  and  by 
'^  true  philofophical  devotion,  but  that  it  is 
*'  whimfical  to  affume  it  to  be  natural  4^/' 

And  now  we  may  form  fome  judgment, 
how  far  our  author's  declarations  concerning  the 
abfolutc  clearnefs,  as  well  as  certainty,  of  the 
law  of  nature  are  to  be  depended  on  which  he 
makes  with  a  view  to  (hew  that  all  extraordinary 
revelation  is  entirely  ncedlcfs. 

He  tells  us,  that  ^^  the  law  of  nature  has  all  • 
the  clearnefs,  all  the  precidon  that  God  can  give, 
or  man  dcfire."  Which  he  proves,  becaufc 
*^  the  nature  of  our  fyftem,  as  far  as  the  mora- 
^'  lity  of  adions  is  concerned,  is  fufiiciently 
^'  known  to  us,  and  the  laws  of  our  nature 
"  confcquently,  fince  they  refult  from  itjl.''  It 
is  to  be  obfervcd,  that  the  clearnefs  and  preci^ 
iion  he  here  attributes  to  the  law  of  nature  is 
fuppofed  by  him  to  be  of  fuch  a  kind  as  to  be 
obvious  to  all  mankind.  And  the  only  way  he 
allows  to  any  of  the  human  race  for  knowing 
thlt  Jaw  and  his  own  duty,  is  by  fending  him 
for  information  concerning  it  to  the  works  of 
God,  and  efpccially  to  the  human  fyftem,  and 
the  laws  that  refult  from  it.  And  is  this  fo  cafy 
a  task  to  every  man,  ci^'cn  the  moft  illiterate? 
Can  it  be  faid  that  this  is,  as  he  affirms,  *'  intel- 

•  Vol.V.  p.  86.         \  lb.  p.  479-         B  Ih.  p.  96,  97. 
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**  ligiblc  at. all  times,  and  in  all  places  alikc,LETTER 
^  and  proportioned  to  the  mcaneft  undcrftand-     ^^ 
•*  ing  §?**  Is  every  man  well  qualified  to  fcarch  iotq 
the  fund  of  his  nature  phyjical  and  morale  an4 
to  form  his  conclufions  accordingly^  and  Axrv^ 
up  a  fyftem  of  religion,  of  laws  and  rules  for 
his  own  conduct  ?  How  can  he  confiftently  fup- 
pofc,  that  the  human  fyftem  is  fufficiently  knowa 
to  all,  when  according  to  him  fome  of  the  wifeft 
men  in  all  ages,  and  mankind  in  general,  have 
been  miftaken  even  in  a  point  of  fuch  import- 
ance relating  to  it,  as  the  fuppofing  the  foul  to 
be  a  diftinft  fubftancc  from  the  body?   Be/idcs 
which,  the  knowlege  of  the  human  fyftem  takes 
in  a  due  conftderatiori  of  our  fenfes,  realbn^ 
appetites,  and  paffions.     All  thefe  muft  be  con-;- 
fidercd,  that  we  may  know  wherein  confiftetli 
the  proper  order  and  harmony  of  out  powers, 
which  of  thcni  are  to  be  fubordinate,  and  which 
to  govern  5  what  are  the  juft  limits  of  our  appe- 
tites and  paffions;  how  far,  and  in  what  inftanccs 
they  are  to  be  gratified,  and  how  far  reftrained. 
And  is  every  particular  perfon,  if  left  to  himfclP, 
able  by  the  mere  force  of  his  own  reafon  to  con- 
iider  and  compare  all  thefe  ?  and  from  thence  to 
make  the  proper  deduftions,  and  acquire  a^^r- 
ticular  knowlege^   as  our  author  requires,    of 
fcliofc  laws  that  are  deduciblc  from  this  fyftem  ? 
He  has  another  remarkable  paflage  to  the  fame 
p'urpofe  which  it  may  be  proper  to  take  fome 
notice  of     **  Whether  the  word  of  God,  faith 
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XETTBR«  he,  be  his  wor4,  may  be,  and  hath  been  dif* 
puted  by  Theifis :  But  whether  the  works  of 
«^  Cod  be  his  works,  neither  has  been  nor  can 
^  be  diQ>uted  by  any  fuch.  Natural  rcligioa 
^'  therefore  being  founded  on  human  nature^ 
^^  which  is  the  work  of  God,  aud  the  neceflary 
f*  conditions  of  human  happinefs^  which  arc 
^^  impofed  by  the  whole  fyftem  of  it,  every  man 
''  who  receives  the  law  of  nature  receives  it  oa 
y  his  own  authority,  and  not  on  the  authority 
^^  of  other  men  known  or  unknown,  and  ia 
*'  their  natural  ilate  as  falliUe  as  himielf.  It 
^*  is  not  comnaunicared  ro  him  only  by  traditioa 
]^  and  hiAory :  It  is  a  perpetual  fiaiKling  reveia^ 
^*  tioA,  always  made,  always  maki4;igy  and  as 
^^  prei^nt  in  thefe  days  as  in  the  days  of  Adam 
**  to  all  his  offspring  *."  Here  every  man  is  di* 
reded,  in  forming  a  fcheme  of  the  law  of  nar 
ture  for  himielf,  to  defpiie  all  other  authority, 
and  rely  wholly  on  his  own.  It  is  even  mcor 
jtioned  as  an  advantage,  that  he  receives  it  on 
his  own  authority,  /.  e.  that  he  has  no  other 
proof  or  authority  for  it,  but  the  deduflioiss  lie 
jhimfclf  forms  by  his  own  rcafon :  Though  that 
;:eafon  is,  as  this  writer  owns,  for  the  moft  pare 
influenced  and  overborne  by  the  appetites  and 
paflions.  And  this  is  cried  up  as  a  Handing  re* 
veiation  to  all  the  ions  of  Adam.  But  if  we  ap- 
ply this  magnificent  raljk  concerning  the  divine 
ipertaiufy  and  dearnel^  pf  the  law  of  nature,  to 
what  oxiT  autlior  plainly  intends  by  it,  the  dc* 

■ 

•  Vol.  V.  p.  92. 
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da<aior\s .  df a\^a  by  every  man  for  himfclf  cqu-xet^t^a 
[ccyning  his  duty^  and  what  he  thinks  njoft  con- 1    ^* 
4 uave  to  his  hiappinefs^  the  fallacy  of  his  v^ay  of 
arguing  will  Immediately  appear.     For  tlioqgh 
the  works  of  God  arc  certainly  the  works  of  God, 
iad  it  will  not  be  demed  that  the  human  nature 
is  his  work,  it  doth  not  follow  that  the  conclu- 
fipns  formed  by  every  particular  perfon  from  that 
nature^  and  from  the  works  of  God  concerning 
duty  and  moral  obligation,  are  to  be  certainly 
depended  upon.   When  therefore  he  alTerts,  that 
^^'  the  contents  of  the  law  of  nature  are  objeds 
^'  bf/fuch  a  certainty,  as  the  author  of  nature 
^'  alone  can  communicate  */'  if  the  defign  be 
to  fignify,  that  the  Judgment  every  man  forms 
for  himfelf  by  his  own  reafon,  and  upon  his  own 
authority,  as  he  exprefleth  it,  concerning  the 
law  of  nature,  hath  fuch  a  divine  certainty  in 
it,  it  is  mianifeftly  falfe.    He  confounds  the  oi> 
jedive  certainty  of  the  law  as  founded  in  the 
nature  of  things,  with  the  certainty  of  the  judg- 
ment men  form  concerning  it :  Which  arc  very 
different  things.    However  certain  the  law  of 
nature  is  in  itfelf,  men  may  greatly  miftake  and 
mifapprchend  it.     And  it  is  certain  in  fa£l  that 
they  do  ftand  in  great  need  of  particular  inllru- 
dion  to  enable  them  to  acquire  a  right  knowlcge 
of  it-  And  furely  a  divine  inftruftion  concerning 
it  by  perfons  extraordinarily  fent  and  commii-« 
Honed  to  publilh  a  revelation  of  the  will  of  God 
to  mankind,  and  who  give  fufficient  proofs  of 

•  Vol.  V.  p.  93. 
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LVrTEnrhcir  divine  miffion,  muft  be  of  the  highcft.ad- 
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ThTs  writer  himfelf,  though  he  fo  often  cx- 
tfjls  the  abfolutc  deamefs,  certaitfty,  and  pct- 
fcftion  of  the  law  of  nature,  i.  e:  of  the  judg- 
ment men  form  byreafon  concerning  itj   yet 
at  other  times  makes  ackncfwlcgemcnts  which 
quite  deflroy  the  argument  he  would  draw  from 
it  againft  the  ncceflify  or  ufcfulnefs  of  extraor- 
dinary revelation :  He  had  affirmed  in  a  pa0agc 
cited  above,  that  "  natural  revelaticm,  for  fo, 
«  fays  he,  1  will  call  it,  produces  a  feries  of  in- 
"  tuitive  knowlege  from  the  firft  principles  to 
•'  the  laft  coQclafions."    Where  he  fcems  to 
make  both  the  great  principles  of  the  law  of  na- 
ture, sind  the  conclufions  that  arc  drawn  from 
it,  to  be  infallibly  certain.    And  yet- he  tlfc- 
wkere  declares,  that  the  laws  of  nature  arc  ge- 
neral,  and  intimates  thai  a  multitude  of  falfc 
deduaions,  and  wrong  applications  have  been 
often  made  of  that  law  *.    Among  fevcral  paf- 
fagcs  to  this  porpofe  there  is  one  that  defervcs 
particular  notice.     After  having  faid,  that  *'  it 
"  is  In  vain  to  attempt  to  know  any  thing  more 
than  God  has  (hewed  us  in  the  aftual  cdnftitution 
of  things;"  he  adds,  that  "even  when  we  judge 
«  of  them  thus,  and  make  particular  applications 
•*  of  the  general  laws  of  nature,  we  are  very 

«  liable  to  raiftakcs. That  there  are  things 

**  fit  and  unfit,  right  and  wrong,  juft  and  unjuft 
«  in  the  human  fyftem,  and  difccrniblc  by  hu-' 

*  Vol.V.  p.  154-  .    . 
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^^  man  reafon,  as  far  as  our  natural  impcrfedionst£TT£R 
"  admit,  1  acknowlcge  moft  readily.  But  from    ^* 
the  difficulty  we  have  to  judge>and  from  the 
uncertainty  of  our  judgments  in  a  multitude 
of  cafes  which   lie  within  our  bounds^    I 
would  dempnftrate  the  folly  of  thofe  who  af* 
fed  to  have  knowlege  beyond  them.     They 
are  unable  on  many  occafions  to  deduce  from 
the  conftitution  of  their  own  fyftem,  and  the. 
laws  of  their  own  nature,  with  preciHon  and 
certainty,  what  thefc  require  of  them )  and 
what  is  right  or  wrong,  jaft  or  unjuft  foe 
"  them  to  do  */'    To  this  may  be  added  the 
acknowlegement  he  hath  made,    that  '^  the 
^^  Jaw  of  nature  is  hid  from  our  fight  by  all  the 
variegated  clouds  of  civil  laws  and  cuftoms. 
Some  gleams  of  ttue  light  may  be  feen  thto' 
<'  them:  But  they  render  it  a  dubious  light,  and 
*^  it  can  be  no  better  to  thofe  who  have  the 
<^  keeneft  (tght,  till  thofe  interpofitions  are  re* 
"  moved  f/'    So  that  after  all  his  boafts,  as  if 
the  law  of  nature  were  fo  clear  and  obvious  to 
all  men  that  they  cannot  miftake  it,  he  owns  it 
to  have  been  hid  from  out  fight  y  by  the  clouds 
of  civil  laws  and  cuftoms,  and  that  it  is  rendered 
a  dubious  lights  even  to  thofe  who  have  the 
keenefi fight.    And  furely  nothing  can  be  more 
proper  to  remove  and  diipel  thefe  interpodtions 
of  contrary  laws  an.d  cuftoms,  than  the  lighc 
of  divine  revelation  enforced  by  a  divine  au« 
thority.    He  himfelf  obferves,  that  ^'  Eufibius 

♦  Vol.  V,  p.  444.       t  ^'  p-  iOj. 
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^,iTTER"  in  his  firft  book  of  his  evangelical  preparation 
1^  /*  gives  a  long  catalogue  of  abfurd  laws  and 
*^  cuftoms,  contradiftory  to  the  law  of  nature 
^*  in  all  ages  and  countries  i  for  a  very  gdod 
**^  purpofe,  to  (hew  in  feveral  inftances^  how 
<^  fuch  abdird  laws  and  cuftoms  as  thefe  have 
*'  been  reformed  by  the  Gofpel,  that  is,  by  a 
*^  law  which  renewed  and  confirmed  the  ori- 
*'  qinal  law  of  nature  */' 

Thefc  obfcrvations  may  fuffice  with  regard 
to  what  Lord  Boltngbtoke  hath  offered  concern- 
ing the  law  of  nature  in  general,  and  its  abfo- 
Ibre  certainty  and  clearnefs  to  all  mankind :  I 
fhall  now  proceed  to  make  fome  more  parti- 
(!ular  reflcdions  on  the  account  he  gives  of  the 
contents  of  that  law,  or  the  duties  which  are 
there  prelcribed  :  As  alfo  of  the  grounds  of  the 
obligation  of  that  law,  and  the  fanCtion  whereby 
it  is  Inforccd 

'  I.  With  regard  to  the  contents  or  matter  of 
the  law  of  nature,  he  obferves,  that  **  felf-lovc 
"  direftcd  by  inftind  to  mutual  pleafure,  made 
**  the  union  between  man  and  woman.  Sclf- 
"  love  made  that  of  parents  and  children :  Self- 
love  begat  fociability :  And  reafon  a  prindple 
**  of  human  nature  as  well  as  inftinft,  improved 
*^  it  5  land  extended  it  to  relations  more  remote, 
**  and  united  feveral  families  into  one  commu- 
^  nity,  as  inftinft  had  united  feveral  individuals 
*'  into  one  family."  See  the  third  of  his  Frag- 
fticnts  and  Eflays  in  his  fifth  volume.    And  he 

•  Vol. V.  p.  100,  loi. 
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treats  this  more  largely  in  the  Hxrli  of  thofcEfTays^  letter 
where  he  obfcrvcs,  that  "  there  is  luch  a  thing  ^* 
^^  as  natural  reafon  implanted  in  us  by  the  author 
"  of  our  nature ;  but  that  reafon  would  come 
too  flowly  to  regulate  the  condud  of  human 
life^  if  the  A 11*  wife  Creator  had  not  implanted 
^^  in  us  another  principle,  that  of  Iclf-lovej 
*'  which  is  the  original  fpring  of  human  adions, 
*f.  under  the  diredion  of  inftind  firft  and  reafon 
^*  afterwards*/ — "  That  inftind  and  reafon 
^'  n)ay  be  confldered  as  diftind  promulgations 
♦*  of  the  fame  law.     Self-love  dircds  ncccflarily 

to  fociability Inftind  leads  us  to  it  by  the 

fenfe  of  pleafure^  and  reafon  confirms  us  in 
it  by  a  fenfc  of  happincfs§." — Sociability  is 
ti^c  foundation  of  human  happinefs:  Society 
cannot  be  maintained  without  benevolence^ 
''  juftice,  and  other  focial  virtues.  Thofe  vir- 
'*  toes  therefore  are  the  foundation  of  focicty. 
'^  And  thus  are. we  led  from  the  inftindivc  to 
**  the  rational  law  of  paturc. — Self-love  ope- 
^^  rates  in  all  thefe  ftages*  W^e  love  ourfclves, 
.''  we  love  our  families^  we  love  the  particular 
''  focieties  to  which  we  belong.  And  our  be- 
'^  nevolence  extends  at  laft  to  the  whole  rage  of 
^^  mankind.  Like  fo  many  diiFerent  vortices 
'^  the  center  of  all  is  felflove:  And  that  which 
.^'  is  the  mod  diftant  from  it  is  the  wcakcft  ||/' 
k  appears  from  this  account  of  the  law  of  na- 
ture,  that  he  makes  fclf-love  co  be  the  original 
fpring  of  all  human  adions,  t|ic  fundamental 

^     f  Vol. V. p. 79.         §».p.8o,  8u  l/*.p.8a. 
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tETTEA  principle  of  the  law  of  nature,  and  center  of  the 
oioral  fyftem  to  which  all  the  lines  of  it  tend, 
and  in  which  they  terminate.  And  yet  he  clfc- 
wherc  calls  **  univerfal  benevolence,  benevo- 
*'  lencc  to  all  rational  beings,  the  great  and  fun- 
*'  damental  principle  of  the  law  of  nature*." 
And  aflcrrs,  that  "  the  firft  principle  of  the  reli- 
*^  gion  of  nature  and  rcafon  is  a  Sociability  that 
^'  flows  from  univerfal  benevolence  f/'  In  the 
paflages  above  cited,  he  had  exprefly  affirmed 
that  fclf-lovc  begets  fociability,  and  had  refolved 
benevolence  into  ftlf-lovc  as  the  original  prin- 
ciple from  which  it  flows..  But  here  he  makes 
fociability  to  flow  from  univerfal  benevolence. 
I  do  not  well  fee  how  this  can  be  made  to  con- 
fift  upon  his  fchcme.  Thofc  may  juftly  regard 
univerfal  benevolence  as  a  fundamental  law  of 
our  nature,  who  fuppofc  a  focial  principle, 
and  a  benevolent  difpofition,  diftmfl:  from  felf* 
love,  to  be  an  original  difpofition,  natural  to 
'  the  human  heart,  and  implanted  by  the  author 
of  our  beings:  But  if  fclflove  be,  ashercpre- 
fents  it,  the  only  original  fpring  of  human 
aftions,  and  the  center  of  the  whole  fyftem, 
univerfal  benevolence  cannot  be  properly  reprc- 
fcnted  as  the  fundamental  law  of  our  nature. 
Upoti  this  fcheme  the  private  inrcreft  of  the  in- 
dividual, whenever  it  happens  to  come  in  com- 
petition with  the  public  good,  ought  to  be  pre- 
ferred. Lord  Bolingbr:.ke  endeavours  to  anfwer 
Carneadtss  argument  againft  juftice,  who  urged, 
♦  Vol.  IV.  p.  a8>.  Vol.  V.  p.  jqS.       t  V>'  p.  196. 
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that  "  cither  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  jufticc,  orLETTBR 
•*  it  would  be  extremely  foolilh,  bccaufc  that     *^' 
"  in  providing  for  the  good  of  others,  the  juft 
*^  would  hurt  themfelves*"    This  argument 
ieems  to  me  to  be  conclufive  upon  his  Lord Hiip's 
icheme.     For  fuppofing,  which  feems  to  be  iiis 
featimcntf  that  there  is  no  natural  fenfe  of  right 
and  wrong,  of  mdral  beauty  and  deformity  im- 
planted in  the  human  heart :   And  that  at  the 
fame  time  a  man  isperfuadcd  that  providence  has 
no  regard  to  individuals^  to  their  adions,  or  the 
events  which  befal  them ;  and  that  therefore  he 
has  nothing  to  hope  or  to  fear  from  God  \  and 
that  this  life  is  the  whole  of  his  exigence :  And 
if  he  is  alfo  made  to  think^  that  felf  love  is  the 
original  fpring  of  human  adions,  and  the  cen- 
tral point  to  which  all  muft  tend :   And  that  a 
tendency  to  promote  his  own  happincfs,  his  pre- 
fcnt  happinefs,  is  what  gives  the  law  of  nature 
its  obligation^  which  as  (hall  be  (hewn  is  what 
Lord  Boitnghroke  avows :  Upon  t hcfe  principles^ 
if  in  any  particular  inftancc  an  unjuft  adion  may 
turn  to  his  own  advantage,  and  he  knows  he  is 
fafe  in  committing  it,  he  is  juftified  in  doing  that 
adion  when  a  Arid  regard  to  juftice,  or  fidelity 
to  his  word  and  promife  would  do  him  hurt. 
For  his  prefent  advantage  and  inrereft  in  this  un- 
certain life  is  what  lie  is  to*  have  principally  iii 
view,  and  to  which  every  thing  clfc'muft  be 
iubordinate. 

•  Vol.V.  p.  10.3. 
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LITTER    Itt.  the  clevcmh  of  bis  FrjigaijeiKs  and  fiflaya^ 
^'    ,  in  which  he  particularly  treats  of  ibdabilitjr, 
he  obferve^,  that  V  it  is  owing;  to  oiir  bcifig  de- 
^^  termined  by  felf-lovc  to  feek  oiir  pleafure  and 
'^  utility  in  rociety—- And  that  when  thefe  ends 
^*  are  fufficieiitly  aofwered,  natural  fodability 
^'  declines,  and  natural  infociability  commtnccs. 
*'  The  influence  of  felf-loyc  reaiches  no  farther: 
**  And  when  men  arc  once  fprmcd  into  focic- 
<^  ticS)  thofc  focieties  become  individuals^  and 
*^  thus  fclflove  which  promoted. union  among 
*^  men  promotes  difcord  among  them*."    So 
that  according  to  him,  iclf-love  firft  produces  fo- 
ciablenefs,  and  puts  men  upon  forming  ibc;icties; 
and  when  focieties  arc  once  formed^  this  fame 
felf-love  produces  unfociablencfs  and  difcord  be- 
tween tliofe  focieties.    And  if  this  be  the  cafe, 
I  cannot  fee  how  he  can  maintain,  as  he  fome- 
times  does,  that  univcrfal  benevolence  flows  from 
felf-lovc,  when  according  to  his  account  of  it,  it 
is  only  a  very  limited  fociablcnefs  which  is  pro- 
duced by  fclflove;  and  felflovc  infleadofpro* 
moting  an  univerfal  benevolence,  dcflroys  it. 

With  regard  to  the  particular  duties  included 
in  the  law  of  nature,  there  is  little  in  thefe  Eflays, 
that  can  be  of  ufe,  either  to  (hew,  what  thofe  du- 
ties are,  or  how  they  are  deduciblc  from  that 
law.  What  he  faith  on  this  head  is  for  the  moft 
part  v?ry  general. 

As  to  the  duties  we  owe  to  God,  he  obferves^ 
that  ^'  the  religion  and  law  of  nature  fliews  us 

5VolY.p.  115. 
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^^  the Soprcoie Being  manifeficd  in  all  his  works  I'^'^'ter 
^'  to  be  the  true  and  only  object  of  our  adoration : 
An4  that  it  teaches  us  to  worQiip  him  in  fpi- 
dt;  and  in  truth,  that  is,  inwardly  and  fin- 
cerely,''  But  he  fcems  to  confine  the  worfhip 
prefcribed  in  that  law  to  inward  worfhip.  He 
adds,  that  ^^  in  the  exigence  God  has  given  us, 
and  in  the  benefits  which  attach  us  flrongly 
to  it,  this  fhews  him  to  be  the  firft  and  greateft 
objed  of  our  gratitude :  And  in  the  efiablifhed 
order  of  things,  fubjeft  to  fo  many  vicifli- 
*'  tudes,  and  yet  fo  conftant  s  this  religion  (hews 
'^  him  to  be  the  rcafonable  as  well  as  neccflfary 
^  ob)ed  of  our  rcfignation :  And  finally,  in  the 
*'  wants,  diflrefTcs,  and  dangers  which  thofe  vi- 
*'  ciffitudes  bring  frequently  upon  us,  to  be  th? 
comfortable  objcft  of  our  hope — in  which 
hope,  the  religion  of  nature  will  teach  us  no 
'^  doubt  to  addrefs  ourfeivcs  to  the  Almighty^ 
''  in  a  manner  conftflcnt  with  an  entire  refigna- 
'^  tion  to  his  will,  as  fome  of  the  heathens  did"*"." 
Thcfe  are  undoubtedly  important  duties.  But 
it  is  not  eafy  to  fee  what  place.there  is  for  make- 
ing  God  the  domfortable  objcft  of  our  hope  in 
the  wants,  diftrcfTes,  and  dangers  we  are  expofed 
to,  or  for  addrefllng  ourfeivcs  to  him  in  an  en- 
tire refignation  to  his  will  and  to  his  providence, 
if  he  exercifeth  no  care  of  individuals  at  all,  nor 
conccrneth  himfelf  about  their  adions^  their 
particular  cafes  and  circumflances  in  this  prefent 
flate^'nor  will  ever  rccompcnce  their  piety  and 

•  VoL  V.  p.  97i  9^- 
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LETTER  virtue  in  a  future  one.    The  fcheme  our  author 
'^'     hath  advanced  on  chefe  heads  appearcth  to  me  to 
be  abToIutely  inconfiftent  with  what  he  himfelf 
here  repreienteth  as  important  duties  of  the  law 
of  nature. 

As  to  other  particular  duties  required  in  that 
law,  be  fays,  ^^  No  doubt  can  be  entertained 
*^  wliether  the  law  of  nature  forbids  idolatry, 
blafphemy,  murder,  theft,  and  I  think  inceft, 
at  lead  in  the  highcft  inftance  of  it  *.*'   Thcfc 
things  he  only  mentions  \  but  that  which  he 
moft  largely  infifts  upon  as  a  precept  of  the  law  of 
nature  is  polygamy.  This  is  the  fubjed  of  the  fe- 
ventecnth,  eighteenth,  and  nineteenth  of  hij  Frag- 
ments and  Eifays.  The  principal  argument  which 
he  brings  to  prove  that  polygamy  is  agreeable 
to  the  law  of  nature,  and  is  a  duty  bound  upon 
us  by  that  law,  is  that  it  contributes  to  the  in- 
crcafe  and  propagation  of  the  human  (pecies. 
He  owns  that  "  Monogamy,  or  the  confinement 
**  of  one  husband  to  one  wife  while  they  both 
"  live,  will  unite  the  care  of  both  parents  in 
"  breeding  up  fubjeds  of  the  commonwealth  i" 
but  he  aflcrts,  that  **  it  will  not  fcrvc  as  cfFcdually 
"  nor  in  as  great  numbers,  to  the  begetting 
"  them  f."     But  it  would  not  be  a  hard  matter 
to  (hew  that  polygamy,  if  univerfally  allowed, 
and  it  muft  be  fo  if  it  were  a  law  of  nature,  would 
not  tend  to  the  increafe  of  mankind  upon  the 
whole,  but  the  contrary  ||.     Seeing  if  one  man 

•  V0I.V.  p.  156.         +  lb.  p.  163.  II  See  concerning  thi» 
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had  many  wives  icrcral  men  muft  be  without ^^XJ'"^ 
any,  confidering  that  providence  has  ordered 
fuch  an  equality  in  numbers  between  the  fexes, 
and  that,  as  hath  been  Obferved  by  thofc  who 
have  examined  this  matter  with  the  greateft  ac- 
curacy, there  are  generally  more  men  born  into 
the  world  than  women.  This  (hews  that  in  the 
order  of  nature,  and  according  to  the  prefent 
conftitution  of  things,  more  than  one  woman 
is  not  ordinarily  dcHgned  for  one  man.  And 
I  believe  it  will  fcarce  be  denied  to  be  probable^ 
that  twenty  men  married  to  twenty  women 
would  have  more  children  among  them,  than 
one  man  married  to  twenty  women.  The  con- 
ftant  ordinary  courfe  of  providence  throughout 
the  world  wirhrefpcdt  to  the  proportion  between 
the  fcxes,  is,  as  Mofes  reprcfcnts  it  to  have  been 
in  the  beginning,  one  man  to  one  woman.  And 
it  is  obfcrvable  that  according  to  his  account, 
polygamy  had  no  place  either  at  the  firft  original 
of  the  human  race,  or  at  the  reparation  of  man* 
kind  immediately  after  the  deluge,  though  in 
both  thefe  cafes  the  fpeedy  multiplication  of  the 
human  fpccics  feemcd  to  be  neceflary.  If  there- 
fore we  judge,  as  Lord  Bolingbroke  would  have 
us  judge,  of  the  law  of  nature  by  the  confti- 
tntion  of  our  fyftem,  monogamy  is  more  agree- 
able to  that  law,  and  a  more  perfedt:  infiirution 
than  polygamy.  But  I  (hall  have  occaiton  to  re- 
fume  this  fubjcd,  when  I  come  to  confldGt  his 
obfetvations  againft  the  Chriftian  law  on  this  ac- 
count. 
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LETTER  I  do  not  find  that  he  any- where  reprefeqt^ 
^**  adultery  as  a  violation  of  the  law  of  paturc. 
He  rather  intimates  the  contrary,  whea  jiegive^ 
it  as  a  reaibn  why  in  Greece  and  Romey  and  fe* 
verai  other  ftates,  a  plurality  of  wives  was  pror 
hibited^  and  monogamy  encouraged^  ^^  bec^u^ 
'^  hotwithftanding  theirentering  into  fingle  roair 
^^  riages,  nothing  hindered  them^  nor  .th^ir  wives 
^^  neither,  except  the  want  of  opportunity,  from 
indulghig  their  luft  with  others  in  fpite  of  thcic 
facred  bonds,  and  the  legal  property  tjiiey 
had  in  one  another's  perfons."  And  he  thinlos 
it  cannot  be.  doubted  that  fuch  confideratioos 
have  the  fame  cffcd  upon  ChrilUans,  who  look 
Apon  thofc  marriages  to  have  been  inftituted  t^ 
God  himfelf  *.  But  I  am  pcrfuaded  the  antieoc 
^Fa^ans  would  not  have  alleged  or  admitted  the 
rcalon  he  gives  for  reconciling  them  to  iinglc 
marriages:  As  if  no  man  or  woman  entered  into 
the  marriage-bond,  but  with  a  rcfolution  to  vio- 
late it  as  often  as  an  opportunity  ofTered.  If  that 
had  been  the  cafe,  adultery  would  not  have  been 
fo  infamous  a  thing,  nor  fo  feverely  puni(hed, 
as  it  was  in  the  beft  ages  of  Greece  and  Ronfe. 
Kor  were  adulteries  common  among  them,  till 
an  univcrfal  diftblutenefs  and  corruption  of  manr 
ncrs  prevailed,  which  prepared  tilings  by  degrees 
for  the  diftblution  pf  their  ftatc.  He  plainly  fup^ 
pofes  all  men  and  women  to  be  unchade ;  and  tha( 
there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  conjugal  fidelity  and 
chaftiry  cither  among  heathens  or  Chriftians. 

•  Vol.  V.  p.  167. 
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Such  a  way  of  rcprcfcnting  things  is  gcncrallyLETTER 
looked  upon  as  a  furpicious  lign  of  a  vicious  and  '^" 
corrupt  hearty  that  judgcsof  the  reft  of  mankind 
by  its  own  depraved  inclinations.  And  that  his 
Lordfliip  had  no  great  notion  of  the  virtue  or 
obligation  of  chaftity,  farther  appears  from  the 
account  he  gives  of  "  the  motives  of  tliat  mo- 
"  defty,  with  which  almoft  all  mankind,  even 
**  the  mod  favagc,  conceal  the  parts,  and  remove 
"  out  of  fight  to  perform  th^  ad,  of  generation." 
He  Ays,  "  the  latent  principle  of  this  fliame  or 
**  mcKlefty,  is  a  vanity  inherent  in  bur  natures, 
^  which  makes  us  fond  of  (hewing  how  fuperior 
**  wt  arc  to  other  animals,  and  to  hide  how, 
**  much  we  participate  of  the  fame  nature."  As 
if  the  ravage  nations  carried  their  refinements 
io  far,  which  would  be  an  argument  againft  eat- 
ing in  open  view,  fince  in  this  we  equally  par- 
ricipate  of  the  fame  nature  with  other  animals. 
He  adds,  that  '^ad  Uncontroulcd  andundifturbcd 
^*  indulgence  to  their  mutual  lud,  is  one  of  the 
principal  reafons  for  the  folitude  wherein  the 
two  {tyx"^  affeft  to  copulate."  So  that  this 
{hame  ahd  modeOy,  which  forbids  public  copu'* 
lations  of  human  creatures  like  brutes,  is  at  la(l 
refolved  into  an  exceffivc  prevalence  of  lad. 
He  concludes  therefore  that  **  this  ftiame  is  ar- 
^  ^ificiat,  and  has  been  infpired  by  human  laws, 
•^'by  prejudice,  and  the  like''^."  As  to  ihceft, 
he  feems  to  think  the  law  of  nature  forbids  none 
but  that  of  the  highcft  kind,  viz.  **  the  conjunc- 

•  Vol.  V.  p.  174. 
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LETTER^'  tion  t)ctwccn  fathers  and  daughters,  fons  and 
^^  ^ "  mothers."  And  whether  this  is  forbidden  by 
that  law  he  is  not  very  poHtives  but  inclines  to 
think  it  is  forbidden  $  not  for  any  repugnancy 
or  abhorrence  in  nature  to  fuch  copulations, 
which  he  treats  as  a  pretence  that  fcarcc  deferves 
aji  anfwer,  but  became  ''  as  parents  arc  the  chief 
^'  magillrates  of  families,  every  thing  that  tends 
^^  to  diniini(K  a  reverence  for  them,  or  to  con* 
^'  vert  it  into  fome  other  fentiment^  diminifhcs 
"  their  authority,  and  diOblves  the  order  of 
"  thefc  little  common  wealths  §.'!  He.  mentions 
nations,  ''  among  whom  no  regard  was  paid  to 
**  the  degrees  of  confanguinity  and  affinity,  but 
•*  brothers  mixed  with  nfters,  fathers  with  their 
"  daughters,  and  fons  with  their  mothers  ;-— 
**  That  they  were  had  in  abomination  by  the 
"  y^wj,  who  were  in  return  held  in  contempt 

"  by  them  and  all  others : That  two  of  thcfc. 

nations,  the  Egyptians  and  Babylonians^  had 
been  matters  of  the  Jrj;;s  in  every  fenfe,  and 
"  from  whom  the  Greeks  and  Romans  derived 
^'  all  their  knowlegc ;  and  perhaps  the  firli  ufe 
^'  of  letters  ll.**  Andheobfervcs,tnat ''£t;^»wafi 
"  in  fome  fort  the  daughter  oiAdam.  She  was 
*^  literally  bone  of  his  bone,  and  flefh  of  his 
*^  flefh/'  This  feems  to  be  mentioned  by  hini 
with  a  deHgn  to  give  fome  fort  of  patronage  fot 
the  conjundion  between  fathers  and  daughters. 
But  Eve  could  with  no  propriety  be  called  the 
daughter  of  Adani  ^  though  they  might  both 

f  Vol.  V.  p.  175.        I  /*.  p.  172,  i23»  «7S- 
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be  called  the  children  of  God :  Adam  didnot^^TTER 

beget  or  form  Eve^   but  God  formed  them     ^* 

bothf." 
He  concludes,  that  *'  increafe  and  multiply 

/*  is  the  law  of  nature.  The  manner  in  which 
**  this  prece|)t  Ihall  be  executed  with  the  greateft 
"  advantage  t^  fociet/,  is  the  law  of  man /'  So 
that  the  only  law  of  nature  that  he  allows  in  this 
cafe^  is  the  natutal  inflind  to  increafe  and  mul* 
tiply.  Fornication,  adultery,  inceft/  are  all  left 
at  large  to  political  conftderations,  and  human 
laws,  and  to  what  men  fliall  (hink  moft  for  their 
pleafure  and  the  propagation  of  the  fpecies,  with- 
out any  divine  Iav\^  to  reftrain  or  regulate  them : 
Wliich  is  to  open  a  wide  door  for  a  licentious 
indulgence  to  the  carnal  appetite. 

The  laft  thing  I  propofod  to  confider  with  re-* 
gard  to  Lotd  Balinghroke's  account  of  the  Jaw 
of  nature  is  the  ground  of  the  obligation  of  that 
law,  and  the  fanftions  whereby  it  is  inforced. 

As  to  the  ground  of  its  obligation,  or  from 
whence  the  obliging  force  of  that  law  arifcs,  he 
obferves,  that  that  which  makes  it  properly  ob- 
ligatory is  not  ttsbieing  the  will:  atod  appointment 
of  Gody  but  its  being  conducive  to  human  hap- 
pinefi.    To  this  purpofe  he  declares,  that  "  tho' 

the  Supreme  Being  willed  into  exiftcncc  this 

fjlftem,  and  by  confequcnce  all  the  relations 
'^  of  things  contained  in  it  $  yet  it  is  not  this 
"  will,  it  is  in  truth  the  conftitution  of  the 
[^  iyftem  alone,  that  impofcs  thcfc  laws  on  man- 

t  Vol.V.p.  176. 
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XBTTER«  i^jjj^  originally,  whatever  power  inad^^is 

.w-ry*^^^  iyftcixi/' "  The  morality  of  anions,  4ic 

^'  thinks,  doth  not  confift  in  this,  that  they  ^re 
*^  prcfcribed  by  will,  even  by  the  will  of  God : 
^'  But  it  is  this,  that  they  are  the  means^  how- 
'^  ever  impofed  the  pradice  of  them  mfy  be, 
^'  of  acquiring  happinefs  agreeable  to  our  na- 
^'  ture/'  And  he  fecms  to  find  fault  with  tho(c. 
who  '^  think  there  can  be  no  law  of  nature^  or 
at  Icaft  that  it  cannot  pafs  for  a  law  in  the 
fenfe  of  obliging  and  binding,  -  witboi^  a 
^  God :"  Though  he  owns,  "  that  it  is  m<>rc 
^^  fully  and  cfFcaually  fo  to  the  Thcift,  thao  to 
''  the  Atheift  "^^  But  though  he  has  here  cxprefly 
declared,  that  it  is  not  the  will  of  God,  but  it 
is  the  conftitution  of  the  human  fyftem,  which 
impofesthefe  laws  originally  on  mankind  $  yet 
afterwards  in  oppoRtion  to  Grotius  he  aflerts  the 
law  of  nature  to  be  ihtfqfitive  law  of  God  in 
every  fenfe  yd  law  of  wilh  and  blames  that  great 
man,  and  others,  for  diftinguifhing  betwecii^thc 
law  of  nature,  and  the  poiitive  law  of  God  to 
man'f. 

With  regard  to  the  fandion^  of  the  law  of 
nature,  he  exprcfly  aifirms,  that  the  penalties 
whicli  make  the  fandion  of  natural  law,  affc^  na- 
tions. coUcdively,  not  men  individually  :|:/  This 
is  not  an  occafional  thought,  but  is  afixeclpart 
of  his  fcheme,  and  which  he  frequently  repeats  §. 

•  Vol.  IV.  p.  283,  284.        +  Vol.  V.  p.  87.        %Jl.  jp.  90. 
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The  only  penalties  or  fanftions  which  he  illowst^^TXEit 
properly  to  belong  to  the  law  of  natucifi,  are*,^J^ 
the  public  evils  which  affcft  nations.  With 
regard  to  particular  perfons  there  are  no  divine 
fandlons  to  enforce  that  law.  But  the  punifli- 
mcnt  of  individuals  is  left  wholly  to  the  laws 
enacted  by  every  community.  And  it  is  certaia 
that  there  are  many  breaches  of  the  natural  law, 
which^do  not  make  men  liable  to  any  puriidi- 
mentby  the  civil  laws.,  Thereisnopunifhment 
provided  by  thofe  laws,  nor  any,  according  to 
our  author's  account,  by  the  law  of  nature,  for 
fccret  crimes  however  enormous.  Nor  do  thefc 
laws  ever  punifh  internal  bad  difpofitions,  any 
vices  of  the  heart,  or  irregular  and  corrupt  af- 
feftions.  A  man  may  be  fafely  "as  wiciccd  as 
he  pleafes,  provided  he  can  manage  To  as  to 
cFcape  punifhment  by  the  laws  of  his  country, 
which  very  bad  men,  and  thofe  that  are  guilty  of 
great  vices,  may  eafijy,  and  frequently  do,  evade. 
No  other  penalties  has  he  to  fear  (for  I  do  not 
find  that  he  ever  reckons  inward  remorfc  or 
ftings  of  confcience,  among  the  fandions  of  rhe 
natural  law)  except  he  happens  to  be  involved 
in  national  calamities;  among  which  he  mentions 
apprejjiony  famine^  pefiilence^  wars,  and  cap ti- 
vitifS;  and  in  thcfe  it  often  happens,  that  gbod 
men  as  well  as  the  wicked  and  vicious  are  in- 
volved. So  that  he  allows  no  punifhraents  as 
proper  divine  fandions  of  the  law  of  nature, 
but  what  arc  common  to  thofe  that  keep  that 
law,  as  well  as  to  thofe  who  violate  it.  All 
Vol.  II  X  that 
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i^fpi^intbit  he  offers  (o  prove,  th9t  tbvs  divine  iandiao, 
^^as  l}c  caUs  it^  of  the  natural  law  is  fafijctraiiy 
amounts  to  i^y^  tbat  the  fan^^ions  of  ttbc  \%yf 
of  Mofes^  which  is  pretended  to  be  a  po£avc 
law  given  by  God  to  his  chofen  peof)le  oMififted 
only  in  temporal  pains  m^  penalties,  and  thofe. 
only  fucti  as  affected  the  nation  in  generarl>  and 
not  individuals.  This^  as  far  as  the  law  of  Mofrs 
is  concerned,  will  b9  afterwards  examined.  A%^ 
prcfent  I  (hall  only  observe,  that  it  is  a  ftrange 
way  of  arguing^  to  endeavonr  to  prove,  than  the^ 
4n4^ion  of  the  law  of  nature  is  divine,  becauie 
It  is  the  fame  with  the  f^nd^ioa  of  the  law  of. 
Mofesy  which  in  our  autlior's  opinion,  was  not 

divine  f. 
Allow  me,  before  I  conclude  this  letter^  to 

ipai^c  a  brief  rcprcrentation  of  that  icheme  of  ^ 
mpralicy,  or  of  the  law  of  nature,  which  iits 
principles  naturally  lead  ta 

.  The  rule  he  lays  down  for  judging  of  the  law 
of  nature,  or  of  moral  obligation,  is  this: 
That  man  i$  to  judge  of  it  from  his  owa  lucorc^ 
ajad  the  fyftcm  he  is  in.  And  man  according 
to  his  account  of  him  is  merely  a  fi^ipcrior  ani^ 
mal,  whofe  views  are  confined  to  this  prefent 
life,  and  who  has  no  rcafonablc  proipcft  €£ 
exifiing  in  any  other  ftate.  God  has  given  him> 
appetites  and. pailions :  Thefc  appetites  lead  htm 
to  pleafure  which  is  their  only  object.  He  ha» 
leafon  indeed  s  but  this  rcafon  is  only  to  enable 
him  to  provide  and  contrive  what  is  mod  con«> ' 
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Wai « >cdi»Hmd  ptrtrument  ftiiet  ^  the  -mojl 
agrifibie  ^imfktimi  »  pteM^ttf  which  l«  thb 
4«aDiHoti  df  bs^pf^tk*:  Aikl  if  fid  r«ganl  bt 
W  M^tttttriPfj  he  inuft  govern  hitnfelf  fey^rhatf 

btthiiUtt  TQdft  ^(XidiMilve  t6  his  ittfereftj  m  hti 
^leafiiee,  in  his  i^rerctir^irtMinfliiicci.  Tht  eoit- 
tlMkloii  <tf  hi*  hittakt  is  his  only  guide  i  Odd  ha* 
ftiMfi  hith  no  otiMh  «iAd  concerns  hiitirtlf  nd 
nitlHerobotit  hlM,  ^dr  isdU  tvtt  cal4  him  td  aH 
iecoant  far  his  oftion^.  ki  this  eonftirution  hii 
itih^  bddy  is  his  all  i  There  is  no  diftind  im-' 
Aiateriil  pi-tntiplt :  Ndf  has  he  any  moral  fenf^i 
Mr  fscUngs  tt^uialiy  ibiplanred  in  his  heart.- 
And  thettfowe  to  pleafe  the  Hcfh,  and  purfiie 
iU  imetcfts,  Of  gratify  its  a^petitet;  ind  tncllaa- 
tioASj  tiluft  tit  ilis  principal  «nd.  Only  he  mod 
izht  care  (6  td  gratify  them,  as  not  to  expofa 
bimfelf  to  the  penalties  of  humM  laws,  .which 
are  the  only  fandions  of  the  law  of  nature  fot 
ptrtienlat  perfbnSi  Ht  «af  without  any  check 
df  MOfdcnce  debweh  his  neighbour's  wife,  whea 
ht  has  aft-  o^fprttuiity  of  <ioing  ic  fafely )  and 
hieds  be  under  no  refttaint  to  the  indulging 
his  kifta  (torn  (hame  or  uaodeftyj  which  is  only 
an  ^rtifitM tbhtgy  dwiog  to  prejudioe  oir  prides 
As  (o  -the  refined  fentiments  of  fttbrcdting-  cbet 
ippcdtes  to  teafon>-  or  the  facriiicing  d  man'si 
dwn  piivate  intereiV,  or  that  of  his  family,  to 
the  public  good  of  the  communiry,  this  cannot 
be  xcafonabiy  done  upon  his  fcheme.  It  is  urged 

♦  Vol.  V.  p.  377.  578. 
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jo8      jt  View  of  the  Deistical  WHteru 

tittiRindccd,  thai(  ^^  the  good  of  individuals  \&  fo 
^ , "  dofely  connedcd  with  the  good  of  ibcitty, 
^A^fiat^lfa^  niesns  of  promoiciog  ihe  one  caoiiAt 

^  '^  be  fcparated  from  thofe  of  promoting  the 

'  ^*  other  $/'  But  though  it  is  generally  fo,  yet 
it  may  haj^n  in  particular  cafes,  that  thefe 
ii3lsefe^9  tnay  be  fcparated;  It  nay  be  nwife  f« 
a  oiaO'S  private  intereft  to  break  the  laws  of  his 
eountry :  And  if  he  can  find  his  own :  private 
advantage,  or  gratify  his  ambitioo>  hi»  lovft.  of 
power,  ox  of  riches,  in  doing  what  is  preiudicial 
to  the  community,  tliere  is  nothing  tareftsiia 

.  bim  from  it,  provided  he  can  do  it  fafcly.  For 
fetf-love  is  the  center  of  the  whole  moral  fyftem, 
and  the  more  extended  the  circle  is  the  weaker 
it  grows.  So  that  the  love  of  a  man'$  coiuitry 
mdl  be  far.  weaker  than  his  love  of  himftlf, 

^  m  regard  to  his  own  particular  intereft^  which 
muft  be  his  fuprcme  governing  principle  and 
end^ 

But  I  (hall  not  putfue  this  any  farther*  Elow 
ixc  fuch  a  fy  ftem  of  morals  would  be  for  the  good 
<if  ^mankind  is^eafy  to  fee.  And  it  feems  to  me, 
fiiirly  deducihie  from  Lotd  Bolinghpkt'h  prin- 
dples  taken  in  their  juft  coonedion,  though  I 
do  not  pretend  to  charge  his  Lordlhip  with. ex- 
pdly  acknowleging  or  avowing  all  thcfe 4Son- 
icquencesi  and  fometimeshe  advances  what  is 
incondilcnt  with  them.  .  ;:. 

•  •  • 

f  Vol.V.  p.  103. 
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Jh  ixamhuitim  &f  what  Z^r^.Boilngbtokc 
hMh  offered  emcemint  troeUtimi  ingeimuL 

,    Heafferts^  that  m^mlind  had  n0  need  of  an 
.  aoitraordmarr  revelation.  The  contrary  fulfy 

.  jbevnjo.    A  divine  r  eve  latum  very  needful  to 

mfiru£l  men  in  the  mofl  impart  oat  principles 

'  ^fj^^gi^^  eJpeciaUy  thofe  relating  to  the 

■:  unity ^  the  perfeBicns^  and  providence  of 
God  I  the  worfrip  that  is  to  be  rendered  to 
him  I  moral  duty  taken  in  itsjufi  exttnt^  $  the 
tbi^goodandhappinefs  of  man ;  tha  terms 

'  of  our  acceptance  with  God^  and  the  means 
of  recancttiation  when  we  have  afended 
him  I  and  (he  rewards  andptmijhments  of  a 
future  fi ate.  It  may  be  cfncluded from  the 
nfceffities  of  mankind^  that  a  revelation  was 

<  communicated  from  the  beginning:  Amotion 
and  belief  of  this  has  very  generally  obtained. 
The  wtfefi  men  of  antiquity  fen/Sble  that 
bare  reafon  alone  is  patjufficient  to  enforce 
doHrmes  ^ndlaws  with  adue  authority  upw 

' .  mankind.  The  mofl  celebrated  philofopLers 
acknowleged  their  want,  of  divine  revelation. 
The  author* s  exceptions  againfl  this  exa- 
mined. Under  pretence  of  extolling  the  great 
.  effie6is  which  a  true  divine  rfvefation  muft 
have  produced^  he  endeavours  to  JbeWy  that 
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tETT^^     m  true  diving  revelatiM  was  ever  reaUj 

own  inteniicin^  tojhew  the  ufefyhefs  afidner 
^JJity  of  divine^  r^${ati^^ 

ANY  ope  t^af  fcads  Lord  Bo^hfket 
xrarks  with  attentioo  mi}ft  '^  tioih 
vmcedy  that  one  -principal  dcitgn  he  had  in 
yicwy  was  todcfttoy  the  authority  t)fdhriner»- 
vthtion  in  general,  and  oi  -  the  Jevoifi  and 
ChriJEtUn  hi  paQ:icular.  J^fh^ILcDniper  what  he 
ha^h  offered  with  regard  to  each  of  the(e-  .And 
ftaH  begin  with  w^i^t  relates  to  divine  rcTcU* 
tion  in  general « 

As  tb  tijc  poflSbilitf  of  an  extraordinary  rcr 
%xiatipn  commenicated  fVom.  God  to  meo,  his 
IjOrdfhip  h^th'  no- where- thought  6t  eitprcOy  to 
deny  it :  Though  he  has  n^dc  fotne  atteoipt9 
which  feem  to  look  tHat  wty :  He  fi:c(}ueatly 
treats  the  notion  of  cooimunion  with  (Sod,  and 
'pmmanix;ations  from  God  to  men>  as  a  great 
•abfurdity,  and  the  fuppofition  of  whi^  is 
wholly  owing  to  ttie  pride  of  the  human  heart  \ 
atid  has  declared,  that  he  '*  cannot  conciprc* 
^^  hcnd  the  mctaphyfical  or  phyficai  influence  of 
*'  fpirirs,  fuggcftions.  filent  commUiltcstions» 
**  injcaionof  ideas.- — ^ And  that  att  fiicfcin- 
5f  tcrpofitions  in  ibc  iiitoHeaUal  fyftem,  caiinot 
"  be  conceived  without  altering,  in  every  Ibch 
*f  jnftancc,  the  natucaf  pr0gtclfion  of  the  hu- 
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•*  man  uftdttOattdittg^  and  thcfKcdocn  of  thcV^^^^^ 
«  Will  *«"  .  Yet  in  X  long  digrcffion  about  In-  *^ 
Ipiricldnv  til  his  J^)^  ctmattiung  she  nature^ 
ipttenty  and  reality^  of  human  Imowlegey  after 
having  done  v^tik  he  could  to  expofc  and  ridi- 
cute  it,  ht  cxpirtflfjr  owns,  that  **  an  extraordi- 
**  nary  aftion  6f  God  on  the  human  mind, 
^  iHitdl  the  word  infpiratiOn  is  now"  Ufcd 
to  denote,  is  not  more  inconceivable  tliaij 
thK  Otdtnary  adicn  of  mind  on  body,  or 
^  of  bbdy  on  ttoind.'*—  And  that  ^*  it  is  im- 
*^  petttnent  to  deny  the  exigence  of  any  ^e« 
•*  nocnenon,  merely  becaufe  tare  cannot  account 
^  fiVr  It,**  But  he  urges,  that  it  would  be  ♦*  filfy 
**  to  aflkme  ihipiratton  to- be  true,  bccaule  God 
**  can  aa  myfterioufty,  /.  e.  in  ways  ndknoWA 
•*  ton*  on  his  citarure  man  f/'  Ndr  was  any 
^  the<ttvia€!s,  vt^hom  he  treats  otr  all  occaftons 
^\(\i  ftf  Mudi  eoncempt,'  ever  fb  fxl\Y^  as  to  aj^ 
f^ciie  fftf^tionf  to  be  ifmc,  mcrelv  becaufe  it 
is^foffibte.  The  a£bal  trtrth  of  it  muf)!  be 
proved  by  other  argUfxfettts. ' 
r  f  (hal)  thetefor^  take^it  for  granted,  that  aa 
«ie^diftftiigh7'  revelitbn  front  God  to  men  fefir 
ki^tfahig:  adddhieaing  thctn  in  tlit  knowlcgt 
<Sf9  ^jrffM^rtant  truth,  of  his  will  and  their  duty, 
IS'pOUbIt  ?  And  that  fuch  a  tevdation  might  be 
fo^tircmtt&Mfeed,  asr  ta1>e  of  real  and  fignal  ad- 
V^tagds  >dui^  author  hhnfetf  feems  fometimes 
'INrilfifirg  tii^  idldw;    After  having  obfervtd,  that 

'   ^  VoT.  V.  f  \i  4^  4\  5 .—  See  cbhcemlng  iSi\%  above  Let,  VII. 
p.  *7«»  •73*        +  Vol.  III.  p.  46a. 
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^.yl<jlic  adilv  th^  /*  when  a  fev«]a|iioA  hfttiialUJUP'' 
"^  "'^•^V  authenticity:  of  human .  tcft|monys  wJiea^iliTr 
:^' ;appcars'confiflcnt  jLnalljts partSj  god  wMiV»t . 
*^  contains  nothing  inconflft^my.  iwUh  ao/i  ccaL 
^^j^novvicgc  wc  have  of  the  iiij;>renftc  ^Irpec^e^  - 
<<  lacing,,  and  of  natural  religii^n,  fucb a i:«yf la^  - 
'^  tion  is  to  be  received  with  ttxe  oioft  profoood 
^<  cevccencc^  with  the  moft  intire  fubmifQon^^ 
^^  and  with  the  moil  unfeigned  thankfgiying^.." 
Ti)i$  goes  upon  a  fuppoiition  that  an  extra wdi* 
nary  revelation  from  God  is  not  oniypoillblc^ 
but  may  be  of  flgnal  benefit  tojpankJAd  j  r^nd 
if  really  communicated^  ought  to  be  received 
^ith  ^reat  thankfolncfs.     And  he  declares,  that 
he  does  nc$t  '^  prefume  to  alTert^  that  God,  has- 
<*  made  no  fuch  particular  revelatiops  pf  .-his^ 
'"^  .will  to  mankind/'    Though  he  addsi  tM 
<^  the  opinion  that  th^re  have  been  fuch  reveia^ 
*'  tious,  is  not  in  any  degree  fo  .^rec;ab)e.  to 

<^  theiiotionsofinfiniteknowlcgeand  wiidpom 
*'  as  the  contrary  opinion  f/'  .  , 

.  What  he  principally  bends  himfelf  ta  provc^ 
|s,  that  ipankind  had  no  need  of  /upernatuiral 
revelation.!  and  that  therefore  it  is  no  way  pro^ 
bablcp  that  God  would  extraordinarily  intccpoic 
to  give  fuch  difcovepes  of  his  vilk  JFor  thifi 
purpofc  he  mightily  extols  the  abfolute  clearnfils 
and'  perfedion  of  .the  law  of  i|atttrc^{  Uwf^ 
whence,  .he  thinks^^  it  follow^  ^Vth^  God  baft 

•  Vol. IV.  p.  ?79.— -See  ilfQ  Vol,  V.  p.  ^i. 
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«SfiUdk  no  ether  revelatkm  6f  himfelf,  and  oFlettu 
*^tiU  willto  maakiml.''  Many  of  thcFfiig-,^^ 
mencs  afnd  Efliiys  in  his  fifth  volume  are  partial* 
laMy  intended  to  invalidate  what  Dr.  Clarke  had 
nrg^  to  (hew  the  need  the  world  ftood  in  of  a 
dmde  revelation.  See  particalarly  from  the 
twenty-third  to  the  twenty  ♦eighth  of  his  Frag- 
iiients  and  £flays$  asr  alfo  the  thirty-third  and 
thkty-fourth.  But  if  we  abArad  from  the  over* 
bearing  confidence,  and  afluming  air,  fo  fami* 
liar  to  Lord  Bolmgiroke,  we  (hall  find  very  little 
in  thofe  EflTays,  which  is  of  any  confequence 
againft  what  that  very  learned  writer  had  ad* 
vanced. 

•  The  refledions  that  were  made  in  my  laft  let* 
tw  on  what  his  Lordlhip  had  offered  concerning 
iiie  aBfoiute  clearnefs  of  the  law  or  religion  of 
nature  to  all  mankind,  might  fufiice  to  fhew, 
that  there  "is  no  ju(b  foundation  for  the  inference 
K<J  woiikf  draw  from  it.     But  it  will  be  proper 
to  enter  irpon  a  more  particular  and  diftinft  con- 
iideration  of  this  matter.    And  to  fct  it  in  a  fair 
ll^r;  I  (hall  mention  fome  things  of  high  im- 
pMtance  to  mankind,  with  regard  to  which  they 
Hand  in  great  need  of  particular  inftruftioh, 
.and  of  having  them  cleared  and  afcertained  by 
-a  divine  revelation.    Such  are  the  articles  re- 
4iaitirig  tb  the  unity,  the  pcrfedion,  and  provir 
4^^  of  €fod,  the  worfhip  that  is  to  be  rendered 
^kVMtn^  mofai  doty  taken  in  its  jnft  extent,  the 
chief  good  and  hapjuncfs  of  man,  the  terms  of 
our  acceptance  with  God>  and  the  means  of  re- 
'  '      '  conciliation 
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^  ^  tba  icmrds  anc)  p«i»inimeftts  of :a  facmv  (faitc.  * 
^^^  I.  Thejkft>»iid;fitod3mentai  priodple lof  aU 
p^ligioo  rclajUQs  )io  thc.iiD)t|r^'tbr.pcr&dionsraiid 
|)n)yUicncc^«>f  daccwe  true  God, .  the  <iapr«me 
'Origiii^l  capft  of  aUthiogs,  tba  Maker  aiiiGo^ 
veuioi  of  .the  world*.  .  This  ij  juOiy  reprefemicd 
by^ooraathoir'as  the  rf/i^ii^ J2mi^  of.  ccligtMi. 
JmA  it  cooifn  t^  us  ccmfirmcd,  by  ib  mafty  qoi»- 
.ipncing  (nEopfs^  tbac  oite  wookl  fa^vc  been  apt 
to  CKpeft  ..tbait  £\  mankind.  ii>,  all  ages  (bouid 
Ikiw  agrfie4  w  ackno^^kgiAg  it;  And  yet  ccr- 
fiaia  it;  is^  tfaiH  thicie  is  Tc«re^  any;  thing /in  viiich 
they  have  fallen  into  more  pernicious  crror»» 
^rr  in  (hoir  nations  relatit^  to  chii  great  and 
fandamemaA  tftidc.  This  TMritcir.  find»  great 
lii^t  with  Mr,  Licke  for  aflerting  ia  YmReaJim*^ 
Menejis  ef  Chriftiamttj  that  the  heathens  wtre 
dafifiteot  ia  tho  firfl:  astickof  ncitorai  rdigion, 
the  knowlegie  of  one.  God  the  Maker  of  all 
^hingSw  Aftd  yet  thtt  is  ao  nioee  than-  whac 
Locd  B€fiiw§bi^9he  htmfelf  acli^nowle^s  in  iitroug 
MOWS.  He  ol^cfve^,  fh^a  >'  jdnough  the  fttft 
•^^  men  coa!d  doubt  AO  niorei  that  fome  owfe 
/*  of  thi»  world,  than  that  the  world  itfei^  ex- 
f*!  i^d»  y-et  a  jconfequenee  of  this  great: events 
•^^  aad  of .  the  rurp[ria;ey  ignoi^aoee^  aed  inexpe^ 
.^^  mnice^  of  nrankiad  muft  have  bccji  much 
'^  dKmbc  and  aaccrtaioty  cotfeetning*  the.fitll 
>^  c«ittfe  "^ :  That  the.  vacictyie^  the  phesmoiena 
f<  which  ^tw^  their  fcnfe  would  ieadtheot^tq 

:.  **  imagine 
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'^^  ii^g^ji  pQJ^(lKito4«<i4d6latry  prcvailcdaicnofl:  \^^ 
'\  ;iCvcfyT«Hwc,  w<J  tftcrcfotc  fccmi  aidrc  coa- 
'^^.'^Qlm^^  to  bcu:^^^  ideas  abftca^kd  from  the^ 
'^^  f^afif^  and  better  propor- 

.  ^Off^c^jtiff  an  Wlogfr .  (tt  buca^a  <:baccpti<UK> 
:  i{Q  iHc  ufi^ultivatcd  cciiiqa  of  maixkiod,  *  aod 
'^^  ta'tti¥lcr^odtpg^  not^bificicQtlJ'  in£cu:m^ 
TrrT-HcW4^  i;hac: ''  pal}9chciim>  and  the  (ion- 
^^  ^quaicc  ^q£  ,|t  idolatrji,  were  avoved  and 
^f  Uu^iic. !  bjr .  IcgiQacors  zsd  phitoTophoSyi  and 
tfae^  prpwilcd.  ivore  ^a^jMKcaufe- tbey  vcie 
lisbre  fopfQrawbJft  to  the  natutaixpnigcptioiy 
^''  it)£  fibe  ^OMx^n  nuod^rtbaatbe  belief  of  one 
'^  %i)^  iifUiligent;  QQiCjthei^ieCi^atpf^  Pixt- 
^^  ^lyer^.ai^  Ooverooc  pf  all  things  V'  And 
thougli^exAfinaatci  that  ''  afi«r«^ards, when 
*\  qaciont  because,  civilized,  aod  wd(e  couftitiit 
/^  tionsef  gommniPAft  \Mreibraicd,4Eyiencoal4 
**,  not  hc^qoranr  of  this,  giteat  principle^"  jet 
hn  ow^s,  ^c.  "  the  t^ulgar  ankong^tncGrr^A;' 
*\  aod  Romans^  and  all  the  learned  nations  of 
*'  eke  fiaA^dckoow^icged  a  multitude  of  divinir 
^^l  ^^  to  which,  they  afccjbed  every  excellency 
"  ^nd:  jcvcry  dcfirft  of,  their  own-  iwture  f-*" 
f^penUcavpurs  indeed  to  apologize  for  them^ 
^  |d)(iogt  that  M  the  wbrOnp'Of  t|)is  inultiplrdtf 
^'  of.Gi^s.  did  not  intcr£we  with  ihci^vreme 
'^  Being  id  the  ound^ ;o£  t^hode  that  worftiipped 
'*  (h^  i^/'  :JEUiitia  plain  conrradi&ton.  to  chisy 

•   ^•'Vbi  an;  p.  ^59, 26^,  t  Votjv:  p.  199,  tod. 

t  Vol.  y.  D.  3pc^  *. 
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^ife     A  Fiew  cf  the  Dbistical  tPriterf, . 
ItTYER"  hcclfcwhcW^^^^         "  thcjrloft  %ht^ 

-  ?•  '^^  him,  and  fuffcrcd  imaginary  beings  to  inter** 
"  ccpt  the  woflhip  due  to  him  alohe  *.^*  And 
ipeaking  of  the  croud  of  imaginary  divinities, 
among  the  heathens,  fuperceleftiat  afid  celcftial 
GodSp  whole  Gods,  and  half  Gods,  &c.  heiay}s^ 
that  **  they  intercepted  the  worfhip  of  thefii- 
^  preme  Being ;  and  that  this  mandrous  a^ 
^''  femblage  made  the  object  of  vulgar  adora« 
y  tion  f  .**  And  indeed  nothing  c?n  be  more 
evident  than  it  is  from  all  the  remaining  mona* 
ments  of  Paganifm,  that  the'  public  worfhtp 
prefcribed  and  eftablifhed  by  their  lawi  was,  paid 
to  a  multiplicity  of  deities ;  nor  was  there  any 
injundion  in  any  of  their  iaws^  that^  the  fa^ 
preme  God,  aad  he  only,  was  to  be  adored% 
The  legiilators,  by  his  own  acknowlcgemeoi^ 
^'  thought  it  dangerous  to  cure,  and  u&fttl  ^ 
**  confirm,  *the  popular  fuperftition  4^** 

He  is  pleafed  indeed  to  giye  a  magnificent  ix^ 

count  of  the  Pagan  myfteries,  as  what  were  i^ 

tended  by  the  heathen  legiflators  for  reformiiM^ 

the  manners  and  religion  of  the  people.  He  a^ 

ferts  as  positively  as  if  he  knew  it,  that  ^^  thcip 

are  good  grounds  to  be  pcrfuaded,  that  tfi^ 

whole  fyflem  of  polytfaeifm  was  unraveUc^ 

'^  in  the  greater  myfteries,  or  that  no  more  qf 

^'  it  was  retained  than  was  conliftent  witti  mo^ 

^'  notheifm,  with  the  belief  of  one  fupieroe 

**  felf-exiftent  Being."     And  yet  he  ^idicoltf 

thofe  who  pretend  to  give  a  nunute  ,and  cir- 

•  Vol.  IV.  p.  80.       t  U.  p,  461.       X  ^-  P-  5»* 
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G9iQ&ami^  accoant  of  chpfc,  myfterips,  a^  jfLSTTEii 
ibey  hod  ai^^cL  at  the  cdebration  of  them. 
^•-  The(e  rites,  heiay6,/^Cfe  kept  fccrst,  !j(hdcr 
^•^  tbc  feveteft  penddes,  above  two  thoufand 
^^;  ^eats.  How  then  ciui  we  hope  to  have  them 
^-  tevealed  to  us  now  *  ? "  He  owns  however, 
chat  ^^  the  vulgar  Oods  ftill  kept  their  places 
^*  thcf e,  and  the  ablurdities  of  poly theifm  were 
^  retained,-^  however  mitigated:"  And  that 
^*  the  leller  myfteries  preferved^  and  the  greater 
^  tolerated  the  fiditious  divioities  which  fupet* 
^^  ftittoo  and  poetry  had  invented,  fuch  ai; 
^  J^fi^^i  Mercury y  and  FienuSy  as  well  as  the 
'^  rites  and  ceremonies  inftitutcd  in  honour  of 
•*  them,  which,  he  fay?,  were  pra&ifcd  even 
*'  by  thofe  who  were  confummated  in  the 
*^  greater  myfterics.''  And  that  thus  it  was 
fMttti(!uIatly  in  the  Eleujinian  myftcries,  which 
were  the  moft  facred  of  them  all  f*  I^  gives 
pne  no  very  advantageous  notion  of  the  nature 
^ftd  defign  of  thofe  myfteries,  that  Socrates 
/liiould  not  be  initiated  in  hem.  And  certain 
|t  is^  that  not withanding  this  boaftcd  expedient, 
tlie  people,  partiailarly  the  Athenians j  who 
^ere  remarkably  ftrid  in  the  celebration  of 
thofe  myfteries,  dill  grew  more  and  more  ad* 
lifted  to  their  fuperftitions  and  idolatries,  which 
Wete  never  at  a  greater  height  than  when  Chri« 
ilianity  apg^ared. 

-   -With  regard  to  the  philofophers,  he  tells  us, 
^^  t%LCj  knew  as  well  as  we  know,  that  there  is 

'^"  '    '•Voi:iy.p.j8,       .+  /^p.74-    .       -,,' 

c^  a&ft 


^'     ''  the  iB/RaUtt  wi4tom  iod  p^vcr  ifif  tlifii  l^ii^ 
*  mtdeaiKlp^efetVttthountvtrre^  itki^hitliii 
"*  ptofideace  govetfts  ft  V'    But  it  ^ittoXif  be^ 
denied,  that  (<xiie  whole  Jcds  dfthctndhl  flot 
acktiowlege  rhc  ooe  fapteme  Ck>di;  IheMtkcif 
and  Governor  of  the  world :  Other*  cf  thMft/ 
as  the  Sceptics  and  Academics,  reptdfented  Atik 
things  as  matters  ^  doubt  Ait  difputact^a.    And 
as  to  thofc  of  them  who.  aeknowlfci;ed  the  ex* 
ifteoce  of  the  mmadot  unky^  he  himfetf  tell^ 
as,  that  '<  they  negU4led  to  w^r(hip  him>an^ 
*'  conformed  to  the  pradicc  of  idobt^*  though 
"  not  to  (fhe  do£l«rnes  of  potythelfni  f/*    And 
futh perfons  were  certainly  very  unfit  toinftMd' 
and  reform  mankind  ii>  this  important  artidc; 
And  aker  giving  a  Very  lively  defcription  of  th£ 
pKvaUing  poty^oifhi  ^nd  idolatry,   he-  tddsi.* 
that  /'thus  the  vujgaf  believed,'  and  thhs  the 
^  pri^fta  tocoaraged,  whiift  the  phftofdphet*/ 
'*  overborne  by  the  torrent  of  polytheifm,  faf- 
^  fered  them  thus  to  Believe,  in  ages  whectf 
*'  true  Thctfm  was  tepuced  Atbelfht  :|:/'    Sottic? 
of  the  greateft  •  phttolophers  were  of  opinion^ 
that  God  was  not  to  be  named/.or  difcdutf^i  o^ 
aftiong  the  vulgar,  becaUfc  they  Were  not  ca*^ 
pable  of  forming  a  juft  notion  of  him/    jPi^# 
in  his  book  of  laws  did  not  prefcribe  td  th^ 
people  the  worlhip  of  the  one  Supreme  Godf 
becaufe  he  looked  upoa  him  to  be  hlcompre^ 
henftbl^:  And  that  "^at  he  is,  oriftOW-hciato 

•  Vol.  V.  p.  217,    .     +  Vol  IV.  p;  4S.i  •»   %  li.  p.  106. 
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bfc  wadhipped»  is  not  to  fat  detbibcd  of  ^k-LkT^^sit 
c^Uired  But  he  appoirttcd  twclV€  (blemn  ftfti-  ^  J^ 
vnlf  to  be  oblcfvcd,  to  tho  honour  of  the  t^eltre: 
prideipal  G6d$5  and  propofed  the  worfhip  of 
the  ftars^  whofe  divinity  be  recx>mmended:  See 
bs9  <iighth  bobk  of  laws,  and  his  Epinpmii^  Or 
appendix  to  hm  book  of  taws. 

There  was  need  therefore  of  an  extraoidi- ' 
nary"  divise  tutetpofition  to  awaken'  the  atren^^ 
tion  of  tnankind  to  this  great  and' fundamental 
article  of  all  religion.     To  divine  revelation*  ie 
was  owii^,  that  the  belief  and  acknowlege^* 
ment  and  adoration  of  the  one  true  God,  and 
of  him  only,  was  eftabliftred  among  the  yews^ 
"whiift   the  leairned  and  civiitzed  nations  ftH 
around  tbeM  were  imitier&diAthemoftflctpki 
jdoiatty  and  polyrheifm.   'Ai%d  this  Wrker  ae^' 
knowles^es,  that  ^^  our  Saviour  found  the  world- 
*^  in  aAate  of  error  cenoeming  this  firftprin^' 
''  ciple  of  natural  religion :  And  that  thei(»tad-' 
'^  ing  of  .Chriitianity  has  contributed  to  deftroy 
"  |X)lytheffm  and  idolatry  ^.''-    * 

A$  the  cxi6^ence  and  uttity  of  the  one  rrnc 
God^  io\\\%  attributes  and  pcrfedtons,  and  hisi 
gofccning  providence,^  we  of  high  importance 
to  be  dearly  and  certainly ^l^nown.  With  re«. 
gard  to  the  divine  attributes  and  petfe^ooa,' 
Lord  jB^/^3r^ifc^  obferves,  that  '*  though  The« 

ifts  will  concur  in  afcribing  all  poHsbte  pe^^. 

£edions  to  the  fupremc  Being,  yet  they  wilt 

*'  always  differ  when  they  ddcend  into  any  de- 

I* 

f  Vd.  if.  p.  »43- 
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LETTER  fc  tail)  Eiid  prcteitd  to  be  particular  about  them  ; 
^  '^  as  they  have  always  differed  in  their  notions 
"  of  thofc  pcrfedions  ♦."  A  revel^ion  from 
God  therefore  in  which  he  declares  his  own  di- 
vine attribtttes  and  petfcdions  muft  be  of  great 
advantage  to  mankind.  And  it  is  what  one 
(hould  think  every  true  Theift  would  wi(h  for, 
that  God  would  be  gracioufly  pleafed  to  ma'kc 
a  difcovcry  of  himfelf,  and  of  his  own  glorious 
perfedions^  which  may  dircft  and  af&fl:  men  in 
forming  juit  and  worthy  notions  of  them,  efpc- 
dally  of  what  it  moft  nearly  conccrneth  us  to 
know,  his  moral  attributes. 

And  as  to  the  knowlege  and  belief  of  his 
governing  providence,  in  this  alfo  the  heathens 
were  greatly  deficient.  He  obfcrves^  fpeakingof 
fbme  of  the  philofophers  who  acknowlegcd  the 
flumad^  or  firft  unity,  that  ^^  they  reduced  him 
^^  in  fome  fort  to  a  noui^ntity,  an  abftrad  or 
<^  notional  Being,  and  baniftied  him  almoft  en* 
**  tirely  out  of  the  fyftem  of  his  works  f/* 
TacituSy  having  feprefented  it  as  uncertain, 
whether  human  aflairs  were  governed  by  fate, 
immutable  neceifity,  or  by  chance,  obferves, 
That  the  wifcft  of  the  antients  were  of  different 
fentimcnts  about  it;  and  that  many  had  this 
opinion  deeply  fixed  in  their  minds,  that  nei- 
ther our  beginning,  nor  our  end,  nor  men  at 
all,  were  minded  by  the  Gods. 

•  Vol.  V.  p.  «3  J.  f  V«I.  IV,  p.  46S. 
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r  Mif^h4€  ac.$0Us  MudiiMi  in  imerf^  judf-ti^fi 
cium  efiffattifie  pes  humanly  et  necejffitate  tmrnw- 
t4kilu  mf»U  'Volvan$wt%  quippe  f^ientiffi- 

dimerfrs  rtpewieiy  M  multis  injkam  9pMmem 
nm^iuitU  mfira^  nonfinem^  non  denique  htmi- 
ms  digs  cma.  TAcit.  Annal.  Ub.  6. 


-  Scme^  like  our  anthor,  who  pretended  to 

omfk^^^geofcnly  denied  a  particular  pcovidenicey 

.  wbid^  extendi  to  the  iadividnals  of  the  human 

jrace^^add  under  pretMce  of  high  thoughts  of 

the  di9ii¥e  majefiy,  were  for  feduding  him  from 

any  qoqc«:a  with  human  al^ions  or  affairs. 

..  Tbi^i^oa  isanotbermatterof  great  importance4 

\  in^wtikhdn  ^xttaordinary  cevciation  from  God 

..  yfwld  <»c  of  £gnal  ufe*    fotH  he  fhould  eon« 

4cf«0Ad4iy  atfy  welUatveAed  revelation  to  affiire 

mta-^  tm  coatzerA  even  for  the  individuals  of 

jdamkind,  to  dedirchU  kihd  aofd*  gracious  in* 

MMBioBfi  towards  thcmi  aad  his  oogntstance  of 

Ihteic  aAioM*   and  the -events  that  rehite'to 

IbeiOt  this  would  greatly  contribute  to  remove 

Ibeir  doutit5»  and  would  lay  the  foundation  for 

M  .togenuQus  confidence,  an  ihtire  refignation^ 

xHcarfol  hope^  and  fteady  dependence 

.  It  appettfs,'  from  thcfe  (hort  hiius,  of  how 

;  gMM  aili^antkge  a  well-ittefted  revdation  from 

God  might  be  for  inftcufbing  us  in  the  certain 

knowlege  of  God,  of  liis  attributes,  and  his 

prnviflance  3  things  of  the  bigheft  moment  in 

Vol.  IL  .         Y  religion. 
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^uiTTERTcligion,  and  on  which  the  duty  and  bappinjc6 
pf  mankiiid  in  a  great  meafure  depend* 

adiy,  Another  thing  that  it  is  proper  to  pb? 
ferve  here  is^  that  a  divine  revelation  is  very 
needful  to  teach  men  not  only  to  know  and  ao 
I^nowiege  the  one  true  God,  his  attributes,  and 
providence,  but  to  ipQrud*  them  how  to  worfhip 
him  in  an  acceptable  manner.  Dr.  Clarke  had 
i^gedy  that  '^  bare  reafon;  omnot  difcover  in 
^^  whatmanner,  and  with  what  kind  ojf  iervice 
*'  God  will  be  worflbipped."  Lord  Bolingl^ah 
takes  notice  of  this,  and  in  anfwer  to  it  ob- 
fervcsythat  ^'  bare  reafon  cannot  difcover  baw 
any. external  fervice  that  man  can  pay  (bould 
be  acceptable  to  the  fupreme  and  aU-perfeA 
^  Being.''  He  acknowleges,  that  an  inward 
adoration,  a  gratitude  to  God  for  his  benefits^ 
and  refignation  to  his  proyidcn(:e>  is  neceflary  ^  1 
and  that  the  law  of  nature  teaches  us  '^  to  woe* 
ibip  God  in  fpi^it  and  in  truth,  that  iv  in- 
wardly and  fmcerely  f."  He  feems  to  cpnfiac 
;he  worfhip  required  in  the  law  of  nature^  to 
inward  worfhip,  the  devotion  of  the  heart.  But 
iif  it  be  neceflary  that  men  (hould  worfhip  the 
fupreme  Being  inwardly,  it  feems  highly  proper 
that  there  (hould  be  fome  outward  ads  of  reli- 
gious  homage,  openly  exprellive  of  that  inward 
adoration,  reverence,  and  gratitude.  Without 
fbme  fuch  external  ads  of  worlhip,  men  cannot 
join  in  focial  ads  of  devotion,  or  in  rendering 
to  God  public  worfhip,  without  which  fcarcc 

•  Vol.  V.  p.  308.    .   t  ^'  p-  g^- 
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any  appearance  of  religion  can  be  maintaided letter 
in  the  worlcL    it  is  the  voice  6f  nature  and  rca* .  3. 
ion,    in   which  alt  mankind   have  generally 
agreed,  that  there  (hould  be  external  as  well  as 
internal  worlhip  rendered  to  God,  and  that 
there  fhould  be  facrcd .  rites  appointed  for  the 
better  regulating  and  ordering  that  external 
worlhip.     Acccurdingly  he  owns,   that  *^  the 
beft  and  wifeft  of  the  heathens  approved  th« 
political  inftitutions  of  an  external  fcrvice,  as 
far  as  they  helped  to  keep  up  a  lively  fenfe  o£ 
^*  thefe  duties  in  the  minds  of  men,  and  to 
^^  promote  thepraSicc  of  them  "^  i""  And  he  had 
declared  before,  that  '^  there  may  be  laws  and 
inftitutions,  relating   to  fuch  outward  rites 
and  obfervanccs,  which  may  be  proper  and 
even  neceflary  means  to  promote  the  obferva* 
'^  tion  of  thofe  duties."  But  he  will  not  allow 
that  ^  any  fuch  laws  can  be  divine  ordinancesr; 
*'  they  can  only  pafs  for  human  inftitutions  f*** 
But  I  cannot  fee  upon  what  foundation  it  can 
be  pretended,  that  God  cannot  inftitute  ordi- 
nances relating  to  the  external  rites  of  divine 
worOiip,  wheja  it  is  owned,  that  fucli  ordinances 
may  be  inftitutcd  by  men,  and  may  be  ufeful  to 
keep  up  a  lively  fenfe  of  the  great  duties  of  re^ 
ligion  in  the  minds  of  men,  and  to  promote 
^e  obfervation  and  pradice  of  them.     It  is  un- 
deniably manifeft  from  rhe  experience  and  ob« 
fervation  of  all  ages,  that  there  is  nothing  in 
which  men  have  been  more  apt  to  err,  than  iu 

•  Vrf.  V.  p.  ao8.         t  A'  P-  9«- 
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XETTEiLwhat  regards  the  exccrhal  litcs  of  rcHgiQips  \fM- 
''    ifhrifs  and  thai  wbcQ  icft  mcrciy  ta  humaa  intsi- 
gination  and  invemion,  thclc  things  have  oitca 
'hindered  inftead  of  promoting  the  main  ends  of 
all  religion :  This  Ihews  how  nccdfal  it  was  that 
God  Ihoutd  hiaifelf  inftitute  that  extcrnai  rdi- 
-gloos  fcrvict,  which  is  fo  noceflary,  and  in 
whkh  yet  Ukanlcind  has  bcea  £>  proo^  to  fall 
into  rhc  errors  and  extravagances  of  lupcrftidon. 
Our  aachor  himfel£  takes  nomcc  of  ^^  the  nam- 
^  berlefs  ridiculOQS  and  cruel  rites  of  Paganifm, 
^^  which  were  held  neceflaoyCDt  obtain  the  fa- 
^^  voiir,  and.  avert  the  anger^  of  Heaven  ♦.•* 
Afid  fi^rely  Ibcvc  could  not  be-  a.  more  proper 
•Mid  efFedua)  pref^rvative  againft  tbefc  abfiard 
fuperftitionS)  than,  for  God  to  inftitme  the  ex^ 
temal  rites  of  his  own  worlhip,  and  for  men  tO 
keep  clofe  to  his  inflitutions.     This  was  cer- 
tainly one  valuable  end  for   whidi  we  may' 
fup^fe  it  proper  thtt  God  (houid  extraordinarily 
lotetpofe  to  reveal  his  will  to  mankind,  "uvc. 
for  directing  them  in  the  external  wodhip  he 
would  have  rendered  to  him^  that  it  m^iit  ix: 
regulated  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  be  a  fit  means 
of  promoting  inward  worfhip^  and  anfwcring 
the  main  ends  of  religion. 

^dly^  Another  thing  of  great  importance  to 
mankind  to  know,  and  in  which  a  revelation  from 
God  is  very  needful,  and  of  ftgnal  nfe,  is  moral 
duty  taken  in  its  >uft  extent.  Lord  BalingbrQbc 
hinifcif  repref^nts  it  as  taking  in  our  duty  towards 

♦  V*I.  V.  p.  208.    ,  .     . 
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God  and  man^  accordiog  to  the  dtficrtat  tfcla-LETTEk 
tions  in  which  we  fland  to  both  *.    To  viucli    ^* 
mzy  be  added,  the  duties  and  virtues  which  re- 
late to  felf-government,  and  the  conducing 
and  regulating  our  own  appetites  aiid  ptfOons. 
Now  the  only  way  we  have  of  being  fully  ia^ 
firufted  and  dire&ed  in  the  knowlege  and  pr9- 
dice  of  our  duty,  if  all  regard  to  extraordinary 
divine  revelation  be  thrown  out  of  the  cafe,  is 
cither  for  every  man  to  colled  the  whole  of  his 
duty  for  himfelf  merely  bythe  force  of  his  owd 
reafon  and  obfer vation,  or  to  follow  the  inftru** 
dions  and  dircdionsof  philofophers  and  moraU 
ifts,  or  the  inftitutions  of  civil  laws. 
*    As  to  the  firft,  there  are  many  paflages  in  oar 
author's  writings,  that  reprefent  the  law  of  na4 
ture  in  its  whole  extent,  as  fo  clear  and  obvious 
to  the  meantft  underftanding,  that  nuo  oannoc 
be  miftaken  in  it«    He  frequently  talks  as  if 
<very  man  was  able  without  any  inftfuQionj  bjT 
conitdering  the  works  of  God,  and  the  confttta^ 
tipn  of  the  human  fyftem,  to  fumi(h  our  i 
icheme  of  natural  religion  for  himfelf^  including 
the  main  principles  and  duties  of  the  law  of 
ttanire.    But  this  pretence  is  fo  contrary  to  mat»4 
ur  of  fad,  and  co  the  experience  and  obfcrvation^ 
of  all  agesi  and  has  been  fo  often  cxpofed,  that 
I  need  not  take  any  farther  pains  focftdes  the 
hints  given  in  my  former  letter,  to  (hew  the  ab* 
furdity  of  it,  efpccially  as  I  had  occaflon  to  coa« 
itdcr  it  at  large  in  the  anfwer  to  Tindal.  ' 

•  Vol.  V.  p.  154,543.  J44. 
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LETTB^     The  botk  of  mankind  therefore  muft  be  fent 
*•     for  the  knowlege  of  their  duty,  either  to  the 
infirudions  of  their  teachers  and  wife  men,  or 
to  the  ioftituttons  of  civil  laws. 

As  to  the  former,  if  by  teachers  be  meant  the 

.heathen  priefts,asdiftingui(hed  from  thej^ilofo- 
phers  (though  our  author  fays»  that  in  the  ear- 
iieft  ages  they  were  the  fame),  I  believe  tho(e  of 
his  fentiments  will  eafily  allow,  that  they  were 
not  very  proper  to  inftrufi  mankind  in  the  right 
knowlege  of  religion^  and  in  the  true  dodrine 
cf  morals.  But  with  regard  to  the  phi  lofophers, 
though  he  reprefents  them  as  vejulers  offdlfe 
wates^  and  frequently  fpends  whole  pages  in 
iovoftives  againft  them,  yet  when  he  has  a  mind 
to  (hew  that  there  was  no  need  of  a  divine  re* 
velation,  he  thinks  fit  to  reprefent  them  as  very 
proper  and  fuificient  guides,  and  inftru^lors  to 
mankind.  Dr.  Clarke^  in  his  evidences  of  na* 
tttral  and  revealed  religion,  had  oiFered  feveral 
ccmliderations  to  prove  that  they  were  not  fo. 
Lord  Bolingbroke  endeavours  to  take  ofF  the 
force  of  his  obfervations,  efpecially  in  the 
twenty-third,  twenty-fifth,  and  twcnty-fixth  of 
Ills  Fragments  and  Eflays.  And  whereas  that 
learned  writer  had  aficrtcd,  that  '^  the  heathen 
*^  f^ilofophers  were  never  able  to  prove  clearly 

^  ^'  and  difiindly  enough  to  perfbns  of  all  capa* 
**  cities  the  obligations  of  virme,  and  the  will 
"  of  God  in  matters  of  morality  ■  And  that 
^'  they  were  not  ^ble  to  frame  to  themfelves  anf 
^  con)plcte,  and  regular,  add  confident  fcheme 

or 
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or  fyfif  m  of  things/'  In  oppoitrion  to  tUia^  his  lbtti^r 
LercUhip  alfirmsi  that-^^  there  is  no  one  moral  ^_^ 
*^  virtue,  which  has  not  been  taught,  explained, 
^^  and  proved,  by  the  heathen  philofophers,  botiv 
^  occattOQally^andpurpofely—^— That* they  all 
^^ .  agreed,  that  the  pradice  of  virtue  «vas  of  nc* 
^^  oeffiiry  and  indifpenfable  obligation,  and  that 
V  the  l^ppinefs  of  mankind  depended  upon  it/ 

^^  in  general,  and  in  particular And  thac 

^  they  all  agreed  alio  what  was  virtue,  and  what 
^*  was  vice  *."    And  he  again  iniifteth  upon  it^ 
that  ^^  there  is  no  one  moral  precept  in  the 
<:^  whole  Gofpel  which  was  not  taught  by  the 
^^  philofophcrs  — -And  that  this  is  fttongly  and' 
^  largely  exemplified  by  Huetius  in  the  third 
^^  book  of  his  Alnetan£  §lu£ftiones!'  And  he 
blames  Dr.  Clarke  for  concealing  it  f. 
.  There  are  two  obfervations  which  I  (hall 
make  upon  what  his  Lordfliip  hath  here  oiFcrcd: 
The  firft  is  this  \  That  if  it  were  true,  that  there 
is  no  moral  precept  enjoined  in  the  Gofpel,  but 
what  may  be  found  it)  the  writings  of  fome  one 
or  other  of  the  heathen  philofophcrs,  this  would 
not  be  fufficient  to  inforce  thofe  duties  upon 
mankind,  or  to  convince  them  of  their  obtiga*^' 
tioos  to  perform  them.    When  fo  many  of  the- 
philpibphcrs  writ  upon  moral  fobjeds,  it  nuy  be 
fiippofcd,  that  one  or  other  of  them  might,  by 
a  liappy  con^edure,  lighr  upon  ibmeof  the  moit ' 
fiibbme  precepts  of  the  GofpeUmorality.    But  • 
wh^t  was  it  to  mankind  what  a- pan  teniae  philo* ' 

« 

*  Vol. V. p.  304,  so j;   •   f  JJ.p.>2i^. 
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«TTE&foj^((i:^orievc&lcAof  philofopiiMra,  mtwAmoi^ 
^j^yjpT^  taught  ip  ihcit  fchools  ?/  Thcjr  vetc  AOr  tha 
pgblic  teachers  of  rcIigkHis  aod  vai  tt;l«belf 
t^  tb^U  fefiQcd  fpcculations,  uninforccd  bf 
4qy  autl^oriry,  and  comrodiftcd  byotbemaoiong; 
t^«;fnielve%  (hould  have  any  great  inflneacti 
upon  ni«nMnd>  and  be  regarded  by  themaftdr- 
vine  laws,  efpecially  with  ccgard  Mi  iaactecs:tit 
whH:h  the  graHficacion  of  their  appetites  and* 
paflioas  was  concerned^  and  their  own  prevail^ 
iqg  inclinations  were  to  be  rcArained .or  go^ 
vcrned  ?  They  mighty  after  bearing  the  rearon^i 
i«gs  of  the  philofQphers,  think  they  liiferc  nor 
obliged  to  govern  then^elves  by  their  didatcs; 
however  pUufiblc^  and  feemiiigly.  rational* 
Whereas  a.divioe  revelation  clearly  afcortai^ing' 
and  determiniog  their  duty; in  plain  and  cxpre&i 
propofitions,  would  carry  farftro^ger  convi&lfin^ 
apd  when  received  and  believed  WDidd  leave  oai 
room  to  doubt  of  their  obligation.  And  he 
bimfelf  fcems  to  acknowlege  the  nrefttlneA  ofi 
theChriftian  revelation  ti^Jnfirie^  tke  frsStia: 
of  mofditj^  by  ajuperiw'  authority  *. 
.  My  fecond  reflexion  is  this  i  That  what  thk 
writer  aflumes  as  true  is  evidently  falfe»  vim. 
that  the  philofophers  taught  the  whole  of  oiirr 
diity  in  the  fame  extent  as  it  is  uoght  in  the^ 
Clo(pel.  Moral  duty,  by  his  own  account  of  k, 
CQOiprehendeth  the  duty  we  owe  to  God  as  well 
as  CO  our  fellow-creatures.  As  to  the  focial  and 
€ivil  duties^  on  which  the  peace  and  order  of ^m*^ 

•  Vol.V.p.a94. 
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Ittkai  fedetiM  iAimccttatelf  de{)ctK)^;  tfiefe  vire^^i^'rxit 
gencnUf  acknowlcged  by  rtHs  federal  fti^.  oF|  ^ 
philo&pjbecs^  tbcmgli^  the  regard  that  was  ^id 
by  the  people  to  thole  dttties,  was  more  the  c£^ 
fed  of  citii  kLWS^  than  tA  the  dodrines  and  di- 
dates  of  the  philo(bphtr«.  Bfit  as  to  that  part 
of  our  dMSj  whficb  letatei  to  God,  with  what 
face  or  confiftency  can  it  be  pretended,  that  this 
was  taugtx  by  the  philoibphers  in  the  fame  t%^ 
tent  that  it  is  in  the  GoTpel  ^  Our  aothor 
maicesfbc  adoration  of  the  one  true  God,  arid  of 
him  only,  to  be  a  fundamental  obligation  of  the 
law  of  nature,  and  idolatry  to  be  forbidden  in 
that  lawl  And  certain  it  is,  that  the  moft  cele^ 
brated  philofophers^  inftead  of  inftruding  the 
people  aright  in  this  important  part  of  their 
doty,  fell  in  themfelves  with  the  common  fu* 
pcrilitiofT  and  idolatry,  and  direded  men-  to  con- 
jbrm  in  their  religious  worfhip  to  the  rites  and 
laws  of  tiitir  feveral  countries  $  by  which  poly- 
theifm  was  eftabli(hed,  and  the  public  worfhip 
wasdirefted  to  a  multiplicity  of  deities. 

And  as  to  that  part  of  duty  which  relatcth  to 
"^the  go?ernment  of  the  appetites  and  pailions,  it 
is  evident  the  philofophers  were  far  from  being 
agreed  what  was  virtue,  and  what  was  vice. 
Some  were  for  giving  much  greater  indulgence 
than  others  to  the  flefhiy  fcnfual  appetites  and 
paflions  i  and  even  the  mmatural  fin  was  not 
only  permitted,  but  recommended,  by  fomc  of 
them  who  were  of  great  name. 

He 
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iBTTCR    He  aifinm»  that  '^  of  a  moral  kind  tiustc  wcsire^ 
properly  fpcakiog,  00  difputcs  among  pbUon 
fophcrs.    They  were  difputes  abott  ir^gni^* 
£cant  fpcculatioas,  and  no  oaore.    for  the 
morality  of  ZenOj  and  of  EficuruSy  reduced 
to  pradice,  were  the  fanie.  "^/^    As  if  it  were 
a  trifling  difpute,  whether  the  world  was  formed: 
^y  a  mod  wife,  benign^  and  powerful  Caafe» 
and  Author,  or  by  a  fortuitous  jumblexxf  atpms : 
Whether  the  world  and  mankind  are  governed' 
by  a  moft  wife  and , righteous  providence,  or. 
whether  there  is  no  providence  of  God  at  al( 
with  regard  to  human  affairs.   It  is  evident/thar 
fubmifuon  to  God^  dependence  upon  his  provi- 
dencc^  gratitude  for  his.  benefits,  and  refigna^ 
tion  to  his  will^  concerning  which  fome  of  the 
Stoics  faid  excellent  things,  could  odake  no  part 
of  the  morality  of  Epicurus.    Thus  were  the 
philofophersdivid^d  in  the  moft  important  points 
of  leligion,  and  cpnfequeatly  in  the  duties  re- 
fulting  from  it« 

But  what  the  philoiophers  were  not  qualified 
to  do  was  perhaps  eiF«:^(d  by  the  legiAatocSp  zsA 
the  inftitucions  of  civil  laws.    This  is  what  our* 
author  fcems  to  lay  the  principal  ftreis upon.  Ho. 
obfervcs,  that  ^^  fome  few  particular  men  may 
difcover,  explain »  and  preis  upon  o^rs  the- 
moral  obligations  that  arc  incumbent  upon* 
ally,  and  our  moral  fiate  will  be  little  improved- 
^^  by  it.     But  that  for  this,  purpole  goveroogtcots' 

"  have 
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'^  hate  been  itiftkatcd,  lavs  have  been  hiadej^sTTER 
^  Cttftoms  eftablifhed,  and  men  have  been  de-  «  .^>.., 
^  rerred  from  immorality,  by  various  pimifli- 
.**  ments  which  human  jufticc  inflids*/'  Where 
he  foppofes  human  governments  and  laws  to  be 
thfe  only  cfFe&ual  means  for  the  fecuriry  and  tm* 
provement  of  virtue.  But  it  is  manifeft,  tiiat; 
as  I  had  occafion  to  obfcrve  before,  the  civil 
laws  of  any  communiry  are  very  impcrfe^  mea- 
fares  of  virtue,  or  moral  obligation.  A  niati 
may  obey  thofelaws,  and  yet  be  far  from  being 
truly  vinuous,  he  may  not  foe  obnoxious  to  the 
penalties  of  thofe  laws,  and  yet  be  a  very  vici- 
ous and  bad  man.  Some  of  the  moft  worthy 
and  excellent  affedions  and  difpoiitions  are  un- 
rewarded by  thofc  laws  i  and  fome  of  the  worft' 
affedions  unpuaifhcd.  The  heart,  the  proper 
feat  of  virtue  and  vice,  is  not  within  the  cog- 
nizance of  civil  laws,  or  human  governments. 
And  what  farther  fhews,  that  civil  laws  and 
cuftoms  are  not  to  be  depended  upon  for  diro^' 
(&Ml  in  matters  of  morality  is,  that  it  has  often 
happened,  that  thofc  laws  and  cufloms  have 
been  contrary  to  the  rules  of  real  religion  and' 
virtue.  This  writer  indeed  has  taken  upon  him 
to  aflert,  that  ^  whatever  violations  of  the  law 
^^  of  nature  may  have  been  committed  by  parti- 
'^  cular  men,  yet  none  that  w^re  deemed  to  be 
^  fuch,  and  perhaps  few  that  might  be  called 
*'  wwthy  fttcb,  have  been  enadcd  into  laws, 
^*  or  have  grown  up  into  eftablKhed  cuftoms  f.'* 

•  Vol.  V.  p.  480,  481 .       t  '^*  p.  «S^- 
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t£TT£ii  And  that  *^  the  tkUes  of  the  natartl  law»  which 
arc  huflg  up  in  the  works  of  God,  are  obvtoc6 
to  the  fight  of  all  men;  aod  tberefocie  do 
political  (bciety  ever  formed  a  fyftcm  of  laws 
*'  in  dircdi  and  avowed  contradiftion  to  them  ♦.^ 
Bat  though  JK>legi{lators  ever  declared  in  phitn 
terms,  that  the  laws  they  enaftcd  were  contrary 
to  the  law  of  nature,  which  it  were  abfurd  to 
fuppofe,  yet  that  many  laws  have  been  enadcd 
which  were  really  contrary  to  that  law,  is  both 
undeniably  evident  from  many  well  known  iu'- 
ftances  of  fuch  laws,  and  is  what  he  himfelf  is 
obliged  to  ackhowlege.    He  obferves,  that  ^^  the 
law  of  nature  has  been  blended  with  many 
abfurd  and  contradictory  laws  in  ail  ages  and 
^'  countries,  as  well  as  widi  cuftoms,  which,  if 
'^  they  arofe  independent;  on  laws,  have  ab« 
'*  tained  the  force  of  laws  ft"  And  that  *'  cr* 
^  rors  about  the  law  of  nature,  aod  contradi-- 
^'  dions  to  it  abound,  and  have  always  abound* 
'*  ed,  in  the  laws  and  cuftoms  of  focicty  4^.** 

Laying  all  thefc  things  together,  it  is  mani^ 
fc(V,  that  men  ftood  in  great  need  of  a  divine  re* 
vclation,  to  give  them  a  clear  and  certain  di^ 
rcdion  concerning  moral  duty  taken  in  its  ji^ 
extent.  The  laws  of  nature,  according  to  our 
author,  are  general,  and  men  have  been  alwaysr 
very  prone  to  make  wrong  dedudions  front* 
them.     And  therefore  if  God  Ihould  be  pdcafed' 

in  a  way  of  extraordinary  revelation  to  give  9 

• » 

•  Vol.  V.  p.  153.         f  ]h.  p..  100.         X  U,  p.  153. 
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!^ficm  of  laws  to  mankind,  plainly  pointicigUTTia 
x>at  the  particulars  of  their  duty,  and  detcrmin-  '* 
ing  it  bg^  his  own  divine  authority,  whereby 
even  the  vulgar  part  of  mankind  might  be  cer- 
fsinly  afiured  of  their  duty  in  the  moft  import- 
ant inAapces,  and  what  it  is  that  God  requireth 
of  them }  this  would  both  give  them  the  beft 
4ire&ion,  and  would,  where  really  believed 
and  received,  have  an  influence  in  binding  their 
moral  obligations  upon  them,  which  could  not 
be  expeded,  either  from  the  dictates  of  philo* 
ibphcrs,  or  the  force  of  human  laws.  And 
accordingly,  fomc  of  the  wifieft  lawgivers  of  an- 
liquity,  in  order  to  give  their  laws  greater  au- 
tfaority  on  the  minds  of  men,  endeavoured  to 
make  tfacm  pafs  upon  the  people  for  divlnd. 
And  (his  writer  tiimfelf  declares,  that  ^^  nothing 
^^  may  ieem  in  fpeculation  To  proper  to  inforce 
*^  moral  obligation,  as  a  true  revelation,  or  a 
**  revelation  believed  to  be  true  */'  Mr.  LQcke 
in  hi^ Rsafanaihnefi  of  Chrijtumity  hath  fully 
conftdcred  ttiis  matter ;  where  he  hath  ftiewn 
the  infujfiici«ncy  of  human  rcafon,  unadifted 
by  revelation,  in  its  great  and  proper  budnefsof 
morality.  His  Lordfhip  has  takoo'  fome  notice 
of  this.  But  the  account  he  is  pkafcd  to  give 
of  Mr*  Lockers  argument  is  fo  poor  and  trifling, 
chdt  though  it  be  as  fine  a  piece  of  reafoning  as 
can  be  met  with  on  this  fub|eft,  it  is  hard  to 
know  it  in  his  rcprelcntation  of  it.  This  any 
«aaa  -Will  be  convinced  of  that  compares  it  as  it 

•  VqI.  v.  p.  t«a. 
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xBTTBftftMd&in  Mr.  Locki\  works,  Vol^  IL  p.^;^?,  ^/jHr. 
E4tr.  Fol.  I74JO.  vich  what  Lord  Edtngbrwe 
^Kh  offered  apoa  it.  Vol.  IV.  p.  ft^f^  r^6. 

'4tbi]r,  It  is  a  point  of  great  importance  to 
mankuid  to  be  ic^ro&ed  to  form  right  notions 
^of  bappineis,  oc  wherein  their  chief  good,  and 
the  'proper  felicity  of  the  human  nature,  doth 
coniift.    His  LordChip  hath  taken  notice  of  whac 
Dt.  Clarke  had  obfcrvcd,  that,  according  to  Far- 
fOy  ^^  there  were  no  iefs  than  two  hundred  and 
^'^  fourfcorc  different  opinions  about  what  was 
/•  thechief  good^orfinalhaj^inefsof  man."  He 
fayq^  that  ^^  there  were  fo  many  may  be  doubted  $ 
^'  but  that  they  muft  have  been  cjctrcmcly  various, 
.'^  is  certain.    The /kmmum  bwum,  orfupfcmc 
/^  good  of  man,  as  it  was  underftood  and  ranght 
^'  by  the  heathen  philofophers>  was  a  fubjcft 
*^ .  wherein  every  man  had  a  right  to  pronounce 
5^  for  himfcif,  and  no  man  had  a  right  to  pro- 
^  nounce  for  another.  Thefe  difputes  were  there- 
.*'  fore  very  trifling  V    But  certainly  if  there  be 
any  enquiry  of  the  utmoft  importance  to  man- 
kind, it  is  that  about  the  chief  good.    For  to 
be  wrong  in  this  will  lead  a  man  wrong  in  his 
whole  courfej  (ince  his  chief  good  muft  be  his 
principal  governing  end.     His  Lordftiip  is  for 
jeaving  every  man  to  judge  of  this  for  himlelf, 
and  that  no  man  has  a  right  to  judge  for  another. 
Aad  itncc  he  makes  happinefs  to  be  what  every 
man  muft  purfue  by  the  law  and  didtates  of  tit^ 
iurc>  and  that  the  morality  of  adions^  and  the 

•  VoKV.p,2o6.  .    • 
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pco^r  ground  of  their  obligation  ^^  confiDsifiutTBt' 
•*  this,  that  they  arc  the  means  of  acquititig  ^^^^ 
*'  happineis  agreeable  to  our  nature  ^/'  If  mcd 
£x  awroag  bappinefs  to  themfelves  it  will  put 
them  upon  improper  meafures,   and  give  a 
wcong^  diredton  to  their  moral  conduct.    And 
certain  it  is,  that  there  is  nothing  in  which  mto- 
qj:^  tnore^apt  to  be  miftaken,  and  to  form  wrong 
iudgments^  than  this.    This  author  makes  a  di-^ 
ftindion  between  plcafure  and  happinefs/ and 
obferves,  that  inftinft  and  appetite  leads  tO'ihe 
former^  and  rcafon  to  the  latter.    But  he  a?^ns» 
that  moft  mea  are  apt  to  confound  the&.    And 
he  himfelf  defines^  hafipinefs  to  be  a  continued 
pirmanent  feries  of  agr^eMe  fenfatims  or 
ple^fures^*  And  muft  everf  man  be  left 'to  him- 
ie]f,  without  any  farther  diredion,  to  Judge  of 
iiis  duty  and  happinc^,  from  what  be  thinks 
will  produce  in  him  a  fences  of  the  moft  agree- 
able fenfations  and  pleafures ;  and  that,  abilrad'^ 
|ng  (for  fo  our  author  would  have  it),  from  all 
conitdcration  of  another  Ufe»  and  a  ifuture  ac- 
cofuiic}  If  the  paflions  be  brought  into  the  con- 
fttltatiooy  and  they  will  be  apt  to  force  them* 
ftlves  iUi  and  claim  being  heard,  the  judgment 
that  is  formed  is  like  to  be  very  unequal  and  un- 
certain ^cfpecially  confidering  the  influence  they 
faavcy  by  his  own  account,  in  bringing  ovec 
xeafon  to  pronounce  on  their  fide,  or  at  leaft  to 
come  to  a  kind  of  compofition  with  them.    It 
ipuft.  needs  therefore  be  a  mighty  advantage  «o 

♦  VoMV-  p.  283,  «84.      t  Vol.  V.  p,  17%. 
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tiTT^iihaivc  plus  dctcrmUicd  ^F  us  by  a  dhriiic 

*•  rity ;  and  npching  opuld  be  more  wordiy  of  the 
dlvioe  vi'fdom  and  goodn^s^  than  to  gram  an 
extcaoriiUnary  revclatjpa  for  jbofirufting  men  ia 
>^hat.  relates  to  the  true  happioi^rs  isind  petfcftioa 
qif  their  nature^  and  dire^ing  chem  in  the  way 
tiiut  leads  to  ^r;. 

fthly.  Another  thUg  which  it  highly  concern* 
eth  i^en  V»  be  well  iaformed  of,  relateth  to  the 
t^qis,  of  their  acceptance  wKh  Cod,  and  ihe 
ipcaosof  KCOfKiiiatioa  when  they  have  pffeihdcd 
hii»i  and  ^his  is  a  v<ry  proper  fub^e^^  fo^t  a  di- 
vine rcvckucicm*  .Dr«^Xfr^^.had  urged  thisioi 
Kis^  Bvi4fnees  of  natural  snd  re^itied  Relir 
gian  '^.  But  his  lx>rdil)ip>  who  hath  trader* 
takfo  to  anfwcr  bm%  thinks  this  to  bjc  of  fmaU 
con&qja<;nce,,aQd  icarce  woirth .enquiring  about, 
(ie  pronounces^  that  '^  neither  reaf^n  nor  expc* 
^^  rience  will  lead  us  to  enquire^  y.hat  prapicia^ 
tion  God  will  acc^pt^  nor  in  what  masner  z 
rccoiKiiiation  between  tiic  fupreme  Beipg, 
and  this  worai  man,  is  to  be  made  f.**  In* 
decd.upoQ  his  fchcmeic  would  be.  to  lirtlc4por5 
pofc  (o  m^ke  foch  an  enquicyi  fiuce  he  would 
have  us  bclkye  i;hat  God  doth  noc  concern  him- 
&lf  at. all  about  the  individuals  of  the  htinnaii 
eace,  nor  takcch  any  notice  pt  their  adions,  ii> 
as  to  be  pleafed  or  dirpkafed  wieh.  thenai,  or  to 
sewatd  or  punifh  them  on  tlic  account  of  thofe 
aAiops«    1  fl;all  not  repeat  what  hatti  been  al-^ 

*  OhrktN  Evideftccs  af  tiattiral  and  rdveded'Rl^lfgioii,  p.  2^3. 
f  Vol.  V.  p.  €09. 

ready 
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Lord  BoLiUGttiOKii.  ^^j 

ready  oflTiirecl  to  (hew  that  this  fchcme  is  con-t^TTBit 
trary  to  reafon,  and  if  purfucd  to  its  gcnaidc, 
confeqtrences  would  be  fubveriive  of  ail  virtue 
tind  good  order  in  the  world.     At  prefcnt  I 
Ihall  only  fatther  obfcrvc,  that  if  men  are  rca- 
ibnable  creatures^   moral  agents,   and  if  God 
hath  given  them  a  law,  as  this  writer  fometimes 
not  only  allows,  but  aOTerts,  and  which  muft 
be  acknowieged,  if  the  law  of  nature  be  God's 
itw ;  thetl  they  muft  certainly  be  under  indifpcn- 
fable  obligations  to  obey  that  law  i  nor  can  it 
'confidently  be  fuppofed,  that  the  great  Governor 
of  the  world  is  perfedly  indifferent,  whether 
his  reafonable  creatures  obey  his  law  or  not.    A 
tranfgreflion  of  that  law,  which  is  the  will  of 
KjsoAy  muft  certainly  have  a  monflrous  malig- 
nity in  it,  as  it  is  an  offence  committed  .by  his 
reafonable  creatures,  and  the  fubje£ts  of  his 
moral  government,  againft  the  majefty  and  au* 
thority,  as  well  as  goodnefs,  of  the  fupremc 
liniverfal  Lord  and  Sovereign  of  the  univeric. 
And  how  can  fuch  creatures  as  we  are  pretend 
pofftivety  to  pronounce  what  punifhment  fin  de» 
,  ferves,  or  how  far  i(  may  feem  fit  to  God  in  his 
governing  wifdom  and  righteoufnefs  to  puni(h 
his  offending  creatures,  or  upon  what  terms  he 
wilt  pardon    their  tranfgreffions,    and  rcftore 
them  to  his  grace  and  favour,  or  how  far  that 
pardon  is  to  extend  J  Thefe  are  things  which 
mamfefkly  depend  upon  what  feemcth  moft  fie 
fo  his  in^aite  wiidom,  and  concerning  which 
we  could  not  prefume  to  form  a  certain  judg- 
Vol.  il.  Z  mcnt. 
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LETTER  p^^j^j^  if  he  (hould  not  declare  his  will  concern- 
ing it. 

As  to  what  our  author  adds,  that  "  repent- 
'*^  ancc,  as  it  implies  anuendmcnt,  is  one  of  the 
'*^  dodrincs  of  natural  religion ;   and  he  does 
"  not  fo  much  as  fufpcd,  that  any  farther  revc- 
"  lation  is  ncccflary  to  eftablifh  it  5"  it  will  be 
cafily  owned,  that  repentance  and  amendment 
is  ncccflary  when  we  have  finned  againft  God ; 
and  that  this  is  a  do£lrine  of  natural  religion  : 
But  that  this  alone  is  fufficient  to  avert  the  pe- 
nalty we  had  incurred  by  difobedience,  natural 
rcafon  cannot  afTure  us.     It  is  certain,  that  to 
cftabliQi  this  rule  in  human  governments  wonki 
go  a  great  way  to  diflblvc  ail  order  and  govera* 
ment.     And  who  can  undertake  to  affirm,  that 
in  thg divine  government  it  muft  bean  eftabliihed 
^  rule,  that  as  often  as  ever  finnets  repent,  they 
muft  not  only  befrced  from  the  punilhment  they 
had  incurred,  but  be  received  to  the  divinie  fa- 
vour,  and  their  imperfcd  obedience  rewarded, 
as  if  they  had  not  offended,  without  any  far- 
-ther  expedient  to  fccurc  and  vindicate  the  au- 
thority of  his  laws?  It  is  evident,  that  in  the  na- 
tural courfe  of  things,  as  ordered  by  divine  pro- 
vidence, repentance  and  amendment  doth  not 
avert  many  of  thofc  evils  which  may  be  rega  ded 
as  the  punifhmcnts  of  men's  crimes.     They 
often  labour  under  evils  brought  upon  them  by 
thofc  vices  of  which  they  have  heartily  repent- 
ed,  and  feel  the   penal    effects  of  their  evil 
courfes,  even  after  they  have  forfaken  them» 

And 


Aind'iince  by  this  conftitution  the  Author  of  na-LExjEk 
turc  hath  declared,  that  repentance  alone  (hall 
not  free  men  in  all  cafes  from  punKhment,  who 
can  take  upon  him  to  determine,  that  our  great 
offended  fovereign,  the  moft  Wiic  and  righteous 
Lord  and  Governor  of  the  wotid,  may  not  judge 
ibmething  farther  neceflary  to  (hew  his  difplea- 
£ire  againJd  fin,  and  to  vindicate  the  majcflry  of 
his  governmenti,,  and  the  authority  of  his  laws  ? 
And  accordingly  the  ngturai  fenfc  of  mankind 
bath  generally  led  them' to  Ifc  anxioufly  foUicit- 
ous,  when  they  were  fenfibic  of  their  having 
eifcndcd  Gjod,  to  ufe  fome  means  to  avert  the 
divine  difpteafure.  Their  fears  have  given  oc- 
caiton  to  much  fuperftition,  and  many  expedi- 
ents have  been  deviied,  which  have  been  gene- 
lally  of  fuch  a  kind,  as  to  (hew  how  improper 
ludges  men  are  of  thofc  things,  if  left  to  them- 
fclves.  A  divine  revelation  would  undoubtedly 
give  the  beft  and  furcft  direction  in  matters  of 
this  nature,  and  the  fulleft  fatisfadion  to  the 
mind.  It  properly  bclongeth  to  God  to  deter- 
mine upon  what  terms  he  will  be  propitiated  to 
'guilty  creatures,  how  far  his  forgivencls  fliall  ex- 
tend^ and  what  graces  and  favours  he  (hall  think 
fit  to  confer  upon  them. 

The  laft  thing  I  fhall  mention,  as  what  fhcws 
the  great  need  of  divine  revelation,  relates  to 
the  rewards  and  punifhments  of  a  future  (tatc« 
That  this  is  a  doftrine  of  vaft  importance  to 
mankind,  for  engaging  them  to  virtue,  and  re- 
ftcaining  their  vices,  appears  from  thi$  writer's 
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tETTERbwQ  cxprefs  ackno«rlcgcmcnts.   Sffcvcral  pal&gti 
-  **     were  produced  to  this  purpofe  in  my  eighth  Itt- 
tzu    At  the  dtcit  time  he  has  ehdeavoared  to 
ihew^  that  we  have  tio  aflurance  of  it  by  hutnaa 
teafon,  .but  that  it  rather  leadeth  us  to  believe 
th$  contrary.     And  yet  he  does  not  pretend 
abfolutely  to  afHrm>  that  it  is  evident  to  reafoh 
^here  is  no  fuch  ftate  at  alL    Since  therefore  ic 
Is  of  great  importance  to  mankind  to  bdieve  a 
ftate  of  future  retributions,  and  yet  w6  have'  not 
fufficient  aflurance  \)f  it  by  human  unaffifted 
teaibn,  it  muft  certainly  be  a  proper  fubjed  of 
.divine  revelation.     Some  of  the  Deifis  itrdeed 
have  in  this  cafe  thought  proper  to  take  a  dtffer-* 
ent  method.     In  order  to  avoid  the  argument 
brought  from  hence  to  (hew  the  neceiHty  Or  th« 
advantage  of  an  extraordinary  revelation,  they 
have  pretended,  that  the  dodrine  of  the  im- 
mortality of  the  foul,  and  a  future  ftate,  is  {o 
evident  to  the  natural  reafon  of  mankind,  and 
hath  been  fo  generally  believed  in  all  ages  and 
nations,  that  there  was  no  need  of  a  revelation 
to  aflfure  men  of  it.     But  Lord  Bolingbrgke  hath 
precluded  himfelf  from  this  way  of  arguing, 
itnce  he  hath  taken  pains  to  prove,  that  this  do- 
drine  is  hot  founded  in  feafon.    And  though 
he  fomettmes  declares  it  to  have  been  nrged  and 
fccommended  by  the  wifeft  men  among  the  an- 
tients,  he  reprcfents  it  as  if  it  was  what  tliey 
regarded  rather  as  an  ufeful  dodrine  than  a 
true  one,  and  as  if  they  did  not  really  believe 
it  thetnfel  ves>  thtit^h  they  thought  it  ned^flar y 
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4iat  th^  people  (houkl  believe  it.  He  affirms^ letter. 
tkit  ^'  tbegrcateft  part  of  the  philofophcrs  did  '  ^'  * 
*^  their  utmoft  to  eftablifh  the  belief  of,  rewards 
^  4n4  puoiihtnents  in  a  future  life,  that  thc;y 
*^  might  allure  to  virtue,  and  deter  from  vice, 
**  mo;(e  cffcftually  */'  Vet  afterwards  he  tells 
m,  that  ^\  the  moft  zcalpus  aflerters  of  a  Sa* 
^*  preme  Being,  and  wajrmcft  defenders  of  his 
*•  providence,  and  they  whp  were  the  moft  per- 
**  luaded  of  the  ncceffity  of  religion  to  prc- 
^  (erve  govern ment^  either  rejedcd  the  dodrinc 
of  a  future  ftate,  or  they  admitted  it  by 
halves^  /•  e,  (hey  did  nQt  admit  future  puniffi* 
**  ments:"  And  that  "  this  ^oftrinc  was  never 
^  firmly  enoqgh  eftablifhed  in  the  philofophical, 
V  whatever  it  was  in  the  vulgar  creed."  Yet  6c 
afli:rts,  that  '^  it  was  not  only  problematical  in 
*^  the  opinions  of  Thciftical  philofofJiers,  bjat 
.^^  it  feem$  in  feteral  inftances  to  have  little  hold 
''  on  vulgar  opinion/'  As  he  endeavours  to 
(hew  by  a  remarkable  quotation  from  Cicero^ 
Or*t,  pro  A^  Cltient\o\  which  he  fcems  welJ 
plca(ed  withy  and  refers  to  more  than  oncef . 

The  truth  is,  it  would  be  equally  wrong  to 
afErm,  that  all  the  philofophcrs  believed  it^  an4 
);il9t  AQQC  of  theni  did  fo.  It  is  wrong  on  the 
t)x»  hand  tQ  prctend>  as  Lord  Bolingbroke  ha$ 
4one,  th^  there  is  no  foundation  for  it  in  rea* 
Cqtl  ;  or  oo  the  other,  that  it  is  fo  clear  and  dc- 
iponftrable  from  human  reafon,  that  there  was 
ao  need  of  a  divine  revelation  faithei:  to  confirm 
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LETTfiRand  enforce  it.'  The  ari:;miicnts  for  a  future 
uatc  in  general,  efpeeiilly  thofe  of  a  moral  kind^;, 
arc  of  gfeat  weight :  Bat  yet  there  arc  feveral 
things  to  be  oppofcd  to  them,  which  diminifli  • 
the  evidence,  and  will'  miniftcr  ground  of  fufpi- 
cion  and  doubt,  if  confidere4  merely  On  the 
foot  of  n?itural  reafon.  And  as  to  thcnatar^^i 
greatnefe,  and  duration,  of  thofc  future  rewards 
ahd  punifhmentSy  it  is  evident  rhat  unailifted 
reafon  can  give  us  no  information  concerning 
it  wiiich  can  be  depended  upon.  We  ftand  in 
great  need  therefore  of  an  extraordinary  revela- 
tion to  aflure  us  of  that  invifiblc'ftate.  TTiis 
plainly  follows  from  what  his  Lordfhip  hath  ad- 
vanced. .  He  reprcfents  "  the  rewards  and  pUr 
^*  nifhments  of  a  future  ftate  as  the'fijreaf  baods 
y  that  attach  men  to  revealed  religion  :'*  And  in^ 
troduccs his  plain  man  asfayinr.  that"**  it  woulcj 
^'  be  for  the  intcreft  of  thcfe,/and  feycral  other 
'^  doctrines,  to  let  thtm  reft  on  the  authority  oiF 
"  revelation  */'  And  he  directly  declares,  that 
"  this  doftrinc  muft  ftand  on  the  bottom  of  re- 
**  vclatioh,  or  on  none.  On  this  bottom  it 
t'  would  do  fome  good  moft  certainly,  and  it 
;V could  dorfohurtf."  .     .;    '   ' 

The  feveral  confiderations  which*  have  beeri 
offered  may  fuffice  to  ftiew  the  need  the  wbrl4 
itQod  in  pf  an  extraordinary  revelition.  And 
thar  therefore  it  may  be  reaforiabiy  concluded 
fepm  the  wifdom  and'goodnefs  of  God,  that  man^ 

♦  Vol.  III.  p.  557.  i-t  ,%  rSqe  alfo  Vol^  V-  p.  322,  553* 
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kind  have  not  been  univerfally,  and  at  all  timcs,^^'"'** 
left  without  the  afliftance  of  fuch  a  revelation. 
Iris  particularly  probable  from  the  circumftances 
of  men  in  the  firft  ages  of  the  world,  that  they 
were  not  left  altogether  dcfti.tute  of  means  that 
feemed  fo  neccflary  to  furnidi  them  with  aright 
knowlege  of  God,  and  of  their  duty.  This 
writer  himfelf  obfervcs  in  a  paffage  cited  above,' 
that  "  a  confequence  of  the  furprize,  inexperi-^ 
**  ence,  and  ignorance,  of  the  firft  men  muft 
^^  have  been  much  doubt  and  uncertainty  con- 
cerning the  firft  Caufc."  And  that  "  to 
prove  the  unity  of  the  firft  Caufc  required 
more  obfervation,  and  deepcf  rcfle<llion,  than 
the  firft  men  could  make  *  "  And  after  having 
obferved,  that  "  the  precepts  of  the  law  of  na- 
^'  ture  are  general,  and  that  realbn  muft  be  em* 
*^  ployed  to  make  proper  and  ncceflary  dedafti'-, 
ons  from  thofe  precepts,  and  to  apply  them  i<\ 
every  cafe  that  concerns  our  duty  to  God  and 
man,"  he  adds,  that  *'  human  reafon  being 
"  at  beft  fillible,  and  having  been  little  in- 
fortned  by  experience  in  the  early  ages,  a  mul- 
titude of  falfc  deductions,  and  wrong  applica- 
tions, could  not  fail  to  be  made  f  "  It  is 
therefore  highly  probable  from  the  goodnefs  of 
God,  and  the  neceflities  of  mankind,  that  he 
would  gracioufly  interpofe  to  make  fome  dif- 
coverics  of  himfelf,  and  of  his  will,  in  the 
earlieft  ages,  to  the  firft  parents  and  anceftors  of 
the  human  race,  to  be  by  them  communicated 

•  Vol.  in.  p.  J59.     .    t  Vol.  V.  p.  154. 
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LETTER  to  their  offspring,  for  infimfting  thctn  in  tfe^, 
main  iniportanr  principles  of  ali  religion^  aqd 
dircding  tiicm  in  the  principal  articles  of  nK>ral 
duty.  And  as  this  may  be  plainly  gathered  from 
the  accounts  given  us  in  Scripture,  io  tliere  -arc 
fcvcral  fads  in  the  hiftory  of  mankind  that  al- 
mod  ncccffarily  lead  us  to  fuch  a  fuppoikioa. 
To  this  may  principally  be  afcribed  the  gcacral 
belief  of  fomc  of  the  main  principles  of  reli- 
gion, which  obtained  before  men  had  made  any 
confidcrablc  improvements  in  philofophy,or  the 
art  of  reafoning;    particularly  relating  to  the 
creation  of  the  world,  the  immortality  of  the 
foul,  and  a  future  (late,  which  were  generally 
received  even  among  the  mod  illiterate  and  bac« 
barous  nations,  and  were  probably  derived  from 
a  tradition  tranfmitted  from  the  firft  ages,  and 
originally  owing  to  divine  revelation.     And  ac« 
cordingly  it  has  been  almoft  univerfally  believed 
among  mankind^  that  divine  revelations  have 
been  communicated  $  which  belief  may  be  pro- 
bably afcribed  to  traditional  accounts  of  fuch 
revelations,  as  well  as  to  the  natural  fenfc  nlea 
have  generally  had  of  their  need  of  fuch  aflift* 
ances.    There  has  been  no  fuch  thing  as  mere 
natural  religion,  abftrading  from  all  divine  re- 
velation, profeflcd  in  any  age,  or  in  any  nation 
of  the  world.  Lord  Bolingbrokein  his  inquiries 
this  way  is  forced  to  have  recourfc  to  China^  and 
to  the  fabulous  ages  of  their  hiftory,  anfwering 
pretty  much  to  the  golden  age  of  the  poets, 
when  he  Cuppofes  they  were  governed  b>i  mere 

natural 
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aalttfal  rtligldn  ♦.    But  of  this  he  produccthLSTTW 
ncr  proofs.    And  if  the  ages  there  referred  to  re-      " 
late,  as  they  probably  do,  to  the  early  patri- 
archal times,  the  original  revelation  might  have 
bc«ti  prcfervcd  in  fome  degree  of  purity,  though. 
in  procell  o^  time  it  became  greatly  corrupte4 
there,  as  well. as  in  other  nations. 

It  addi  a  great  weight  to  all  that  has  been  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  grcatcft  men  of  antiquity  fccm- 
to  have  been  fenfible,  that  bare  rcafon  alone  was 
not  fufficient  to  enforce  dodrines  and  laws  with 
a  proper  force  upon  mankind  without  a  divii^c 
authority  and  revelation.  Our  author  obferves 
that  **  the  moft  celebrated  philofophersand  law- 
"  givers  did  enforce  their  doftrines  an4  laws  by 
"  a  divine  authority,  and  call  in  an  higher  prin- 
"  ciplc  to  the  afliftance  of  philofophy  and  b^rc 
"  -reafon."  He  inftanccs  in  "  Zoroafier,  lia- 
**  fianes,  the  Magi,  Minos,  Pythagoras^ 
"  NutMttxx..  and  all  thofe  .who  founded  or 
"  formed  religions  and  commonwealths  j  who 
•*  made  thcfc  pretenfions,  and  paflcd  for  perfon* 
"  divinely  infpired  and  commiflionedf."  This 
ftews  that  they  built  upon  a  principle  deeply  laii 
in  the  human  nature,  concerning  the  need  we 
ftand  in  of  a  divine  authority  and  revelation, 
and  which  was  probably  ftrengthened  by  fame 
remains  of  antient  traditions  relating  to  fuch  re- 
velations. But  as  thofe  philofophers  and  law- 
givers he  (peaks  of  produced  no  proper  and  au- 
<haitic  credentials,  it  could  not  be  expefted  to 

have 
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LETTER  have  a  very  lafting  and  cxtenfivc  efFcd  j  and  yet, 
^*      the  very  pretences  to  it  gave  their  laws  and  infli-  * 
tations  a  force,  which  oiherwifc  they  would  not 
have  had.     But  as  the  fevcral  fedis  of  philofo- 
phers  in  fubfcqaent  ages  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  only  ftood  on  the  foot  of  their  own 
reafonings,  and  could  not  pretend  to  a  divine 
authority^  this  very  much  hindered  the  cfFcft  of 
their  inftrudions*     And  indeed  the  beft  and. 
•  wifeft  among  them  confcflcd  their  fenfc  of  the. 
want  of  a  divine  revelation,    and  hoped  for 
fomething  of  that  nature.     This  is  what  Dr. 
Clarke  has  (liewn  by  cxpre(s  teftiraonics:  Nor' 
does  Lord  BoUngbroke  deny  it.     He  fays,  "  it 
*^  niuft  be  admitted,  that  Tlato  infinuates  in 
^^  liiany  places  the  want,  or  the  neceility  of  a. 
*'  dlvihc  revelation,  to  difcover  the  external  fer*. 
^'  vice  God  requires,  and  the  expiation  for  fin, 
^'  and  ro  sive  ftronger  afTurances  of  the  rewards 
and  punifhments  that  await  men  in  another, 
world  */'    But  he  thinks  it  abfurd  and  trifling 
ro  bring  the  opinion  of  Socrates^  Tlato,  and 
other  philofophers,  concerning  their  want  ofdi-. 
vine  revelation,  and  their  hopes  that  it  would 
be  fupplied,  as  a  proof  that  the  want  was  real, 
and  rhat  after  it  had  been  long  complained 
of,  it  was  fupplied  f."    He  attempts  to  (hew 
that  their  want  was  not  real,  as  if  he  knew  bet- 
ter what  they  wanted  than  they  themfelves  did, 
and  were  a  more  proper  judge  of  the  ti:ue  ftatc 
qi-  their  cafe  than  they  were.     He  repeats  what 

•  Vol.  V.  p.  214,  215.  +  /*.  p.  216. 
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he  had  faid  before,  that  there  is  no  moral  pre- letter 

ccpt  taught  in  the  Gofpcl,  which  they  did  noty*' 

tcath :  And  that  "  the  phenomena  that  difco- 

^  vered  to  them  the  exiftencc  of  God,  difcovcred 

'^  the  divine  will  in  alitheexterit  of  moral  obli- 

"  gation*/' ,  As  if  it  were  equally  cafy  tip  dif- 

cover  the  whole  extent  of  moral  obligation^  as 

t6  difcover  the  exiftencc  of  the  Deity.   He  adds, 

that  "  they  could*  hot  know  a  revealed  religion, 

'*''nor  any  real  want  of  it,  before  the  revelation 

^'' was  made/'    That  they  could  not  be  ac- 

gSaintcd  wUK'thS  revelation  before  it  was  given, 

wflj  be  icadi^y  granted  5  bilt  \  doth  not  follow, 

that  they  coald  nor  be  fenfible  of  their  want  oF 

it.     He  pr6noundes  hdwcvcr,  that "  their  com^ 

'*, plaints, .'and  their  expectations  were,  fo.undcd 

*•'. in  proud  curfofiry,  and  vain  pfcfamption."  It 

was  pfovid;  it  ftems,  to  be  {enfibifc  of  their  igno- 

rance,  and  need  of  farther  jnl^rudion  5  ft  was  pre- 

jumptidn  tb  hope  or  to  dcfire  any  fai:thcr  iHurai- 

irarion  in  things  concerning  which  they  wcre'in 

dotibt,  and  which  it  was  of  great  iniporrancc  to 

them  to  know.     He  adds,  that  ^*  the  knowlcge 

^^  they  had  was  fuch  as  the  Author  of  nature  had 

^.^  thought  fufflcient,  fince  he  had  given  therA 

,^'  no  more,'*    Arid  concludes,  that  *'  for  Dr. 

^  Qarke  tb' deduce  from  tbeTuppofed  rcafon- 

*^'  ablenefi  bf  their  cohiplaints,  the  neceflity  of 

■**  a  farther  revelation,  is  to  weigh  his  own  opi- 

<*'n?on  and  theirs  againft  providence't.**    But 

•"allowing  the  neceflity  of  revelation,  there  fs 

•  V0I.V.  p-  ii?.  T  -^'P'  2ao. 
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UTTEi.no  jnft  pretCDGC  for  arraigning  the  conduAof 
\^rs'sJ^'^y^^Bil^  providoice.  For  however  nwdful  a  tfb' 
velation  is  fuppofcd  to  be  for  giviag  men  i^ 
afluf ance  and  information  conccrniqg  things,  of 
high  importance^  yet  thoie  to  whom  that  rcya^ 
lation  never  was  made  Innown,  (hall  not  be  ao^ 
countable  for  what  they  never  bad  an  oppoct^- 
nity  of  knowing.  Bdtdes,  ovr  author  goes 
upon  the  fuppoficion^  that  the  world  had.hieeii 
left  all  along  without  the  aiGftance.  of  divi^ie  ttf 
velation^  and  that  the  heathens  had  never  had 
an  oppotranlty  of  knowing  more  of  religjbqn 
than  they  afiually  did  know*  But  this  is  a 
•wrong  fuppofition.  God  had  been  pleaied  to 
make  revelations  and  difcovedes  of  hirnfHf^ 
and  of  his  will,  from  the  beginning  i  whicjii^if 
they  had  been  duly  improved,  and  carefully 
tranfmitted^  as  the  importance  of  them  dc* 
ferved,  would  have  been  of  vait  advantage. 
Creat  remains  of  this  original  religion  conti- 
nued for  a  long  time  among  the  nations.  And 
thefc  traditions,  together  with  their  own  rea- 
ion,  duly  improved,  might  have  pteierved  the 
main  principles  of  religion  and  morals  among 
them.  And  if  through  ihe  negligence  and 
corruption  of  mankind  this  true  primitive  reit^ 
gion  was  in  a^great  meafurcloft  and^confoundcd 
in  polytheKxn  and  idolatry^  no  bUme  could  bf 
caft  upon  divine  providence.  Nor  could  the 
wi(domand  righteoufneis  of  God  havebecnjuAiF 
artaianed,  though  no  more  had  ever  becn^one 
for  the  human  race.  But  ruppoTing,  whidi  was 
,  4  really 


rtatfy  file  ctStf  thtM:  God  was  gracionfly  pleaiec!»LXTTiA 
Hi  that  titoe,  aad  in  that  manner  which  fccmod  ^^^ 
fktdOL  to  his  infinite  wifdOBi>  to  communicate  a 
clearer  and  fuller  difoovcry  and  revelation  of  his 
1MII>  than  had  been  ever  yet  given  to  mankind 
Ita  recofcring  them  from  the  ignorance,  ido« 
latr^>  and  cotraptlon^  into  which  they  were 
generally  fallen ;  this  cettainly  ought  to  be  ac- 
knowkged  with  great  thankfulnefs^  as  a  moft 
ilgnai  inftance  of  the  divine  goodncfs  and 
love  to  manl^ind,  and  concern  for  hunun  hap- 

There  Is  one  paflage  more  which  may  dcfcrve 
fowc  nottee^  Having  obfervcdi  that  Biftiop 
^^Uiins  ieems  to  place  the  chief  diftinaion  of 
hmxian  nature  not  in  reafon  in  general,  but  in 
>ellgion,  the  appceheniton  of  a- Deity,  and  the 
expedition  of  a  future  ftate,  which  no  creature 
%elow  man  doth  part^c  of;  be  remarks  upon  it, 
tiiat  ^^  they  who  iuppolb  all  a)en  incapable  to 
*^  attain  a  full  knowlegc  of  natural  religion  and 
^*  theology  without  revelation,  take  from  u»  the 
^*  very  eflence  and  form  of  man  according  to 
^  Vhe  Bilbop,  and  deny  that  any  of  us  have 
^  that  degree  of  reafon  which  is  neceffary  to 
^  <Kftinguifh  our  fpecies,  and  fufficient  to  lead 
^^  4IS  tothe  unity  of  the  firft  intelligent  Caufe 
^*  of  all  things  */  But  the  Bllhop  by  reprefent- 
ing  man  to  be  a  religious  creature,  only  in- 
tended to  (ignify,  that  he  is  naturally  capable  of 
•Mowing,  and  being  laftruded  in  it^  which  the 

♦  Vol.  IV.  p,  71. 
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tETTfiR  brutes:  are  Aot;.  But  it  is  not  tO;  bciunderflood^ 
i^^^  as  if  all  mca-  h^  natarally  arx  .aj^ual  kno^leg)& 
of  religion,  which  is  contrary  to  fai%  and  cxpe-* 
rience ;  or  as  if  all  men  were  capable  of  attain*, 
ing  to  a  full  knowlcgeof  it  merely  by  thq  force 
of  their  own  reafon^  without  any  inftruSfcion 
or  aififtance  at  all.  Man's  being  formed  a  reli- 
gious creature  does  not  hinder  the  u(e  and  ne- 
ceiBty  of  inflru£tion*  It  is  ftiU  fuppofed,  that 
all  proper  helps  and  ailiftances  are  to  be  taken 
in.  And  not withftanding  his  natural  capaciciesj 
he  would  never  attain  to  fuch  a  knowlege  pf  reli; 
gion  without  thtafliAance  of  divine  revelation, 
QS  he  may  attain  to  by  that  alliflance.  Thefe 
things  arc  perfectly  conOftent :  Man's  being  in 
his  original  dcfign  a  religious  creature,  and  hi^ 
fianding  in  need  of  divine  revelation  to  inftrm^ 
him  m  religion^  and  givp  him  a  fuller  knoM^r 
lege  of  it.  Revelation  fuppofes  him  a  creature 
capable  of  religion^  and  applies  to  him  as 
fuch. 

It  miy  not  be. improper  to  obferve  here,  that 
this  writer,  who  leaves  no  method  unattempced, 
which  he  thinks  may  anfwer  Ivs  ^deHgn,  ieems 
Xometimes  to  cry  up  the  great  efficacy  of  a  true 
divine  revelation,  and  the  mighty  effeds  it  muft 
have  produced,  if  it  had  adually  been  made, 
with  a  view  to  (hew  that  never  was  there  any 
revelation  really  given  to  mankind.  He  &ys, 
that  '*  unexceptionable  revelations,  real  mi- 
^\  racks,   and  certain  traditions,  could  never 

"  prove 
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f  prove  inclFcaual  *:''  That  if  the  rcvdatiens^TTBa 
''  that  have  been  pretended,  had  not  been  pre* 
*^  tended  only,  i(  the  iaoie  divine  wifdom  thaC 
'^  fhews  both  the  extftence  and  will  of  God  in 
*^  his  works,  Iiad  prefcribcd  any  particular  form 
^^  *  of  worfhip  to  mankind,  and  had  infpired  the 
particular  application  of  his  general  laws,  the 
neceflfary  confequence  would  have  been,  that 
the  fyftem  of  religion  and  government  would 
*'  have  been  uniform  through  the  whole  world, 
^'  as  well  as  conformable  to  nature  and  reafon> 
''  and  the  ftate  of  mankind  would  have  arrived 
*«  at  human  perfcdion  f-"  He  proceeds  fo  far 
<as  to  declare,  that  in  a  fupernatural  difpcnfation, 
the  divine  omnipotence  fhould  have  impoftd  it 
on  all  mankindyio  as  neceflarily  to  engage  their 
affent  4^.  And  that  it  muji  have  forced  con* 
viBion^  and  taken  aivay  even  the  pojftbiiity  of 
doubt  ||.  Can  any  thing  be  more  unreafonable  ? 
As  if  revelation  could  be  of  np  ufe  at  «ll,  ex- 
cept by  an  irrefiftible  force  it  overpowered  all 
mens  underftandings  and  wills.  But  furcly,  if 
God  gives  men  clear  difcoverics  of  his  will  and 
their  duty,  this  mud  be  acknowJcgcd  to  be  a 
glorious  inftance  of  his  wifdom  and  goodncfj, 
though  he  docs  not  abfolutely  conftrain  them  to 
aflTent,'  which  would  be  to  take  avyay  their  free- 
agency,  and  to  deftroy  the  oeconomy  of  his 
providence.  May  we  not  here  apply  in  the  cafe 
of  revelation  what  he  himfelf  faith  with  regard 

•  Vol.  IV.  p.  224.         +  Vol.  V.  p.  201.      %  Vol.  IV.  267, 
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LtTTimto  realoD  \  It  may  be  tralf  faid^  that  God  when 
i^-^^sj  he  gave  us  reafon  left  us  to  our  frce-will»  to  make 
a  proper  or  improper  ufe  of  it  i  io  tliat  wc  are 
*'  obliged  to  our  Creator,  for  a  certain  rule,  and 
^'  sufficient  means  of  arriving  at  happtncfs^  and 
^'  have  none  to  bJaqic  but  oaifelvcs  when,  we 
^^  fail  of  it.  It  is  not  reaibn,  but  pcrvcrfc  will, 
^'  that  makes  men  fall  fliort  of  attainable  hap- 
^'  pirieis. — And  we.are  felf'condemned  when 
*^  we  deviate  from  the  rule  "^J"  Thi&  holds 
^rongljr  with  regard  to.  revelation.  God  hath 
been  gracioufly  pieafed  to  reveal  dodrines  and 
laws  to  mankind,  of  great  ufe  and  advantage 
for  indru^iag  them  in  the  knowlego  of  religion, 
#nd  direding  them  in  the  way  to  happineft. 
But  when  be  has  done  this,  and  confirmed  ikat 
revelation  with  fufiicient  credentials,,  ftlll  be 
thinks  fit,  as  the  wife  moral  Governor,  to  leave 
them  to  their  free-will,  and  the  exercifeof  their 
own  moral  powers  ^  and  thus  deals  with  them 
as  reafonable  c:reatures,  and  moral  s^ents^  If 
they  do  not  receive^  and  make  a  right  ufe  of  this 
advantage,  the  divine  wifdom  and  goodnels  is 
not  to  be  blamed,  but  their  own  obftinacy  and 
,perverfcnc(s. 

But  though  a  revelation,  if  really  givcn» 
cannot  be  fuppofed  to  come  with  fuch  force  as 
irreftftably  to  coufirain  men's  aflcntt  and  though 
it  fail  of  producing  all  thofe  effeds,  wiiidi 
might  be  juftly  expe&cd,  and  which  it  is  na- 
turally fitted  to  produce,  yet  it  jnay  be  of  very 

♦  Vol.  V.  p.  tst. 
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•  gtcat  ufc  and  bentfic  to  mankind.    This  writer  letter 
l^prefcnts  the  general  reformation  of  men  as  an      ** 
fafD^affible   thing :   He  obfcrves,  that  neither 

*  fauman  nor  divine  laws  have  been  able  to  re* 
Ibrm  the  manners  of  men  cfFcftually.    Yet  he 

.  owns^  that  ^'  this  is  fo  far  from  making  natural 
or  revealed  religion,  or  any  means  that  tend 
to  the  reformation  of.  mankind^  unneceflary^ 
that  it  makes  them  all  more  neceOary.  — -^ 
And: that  nothing  (hould  be  negleOied  that 
tends  to  enforce  moral  obligation,  and  all 
the  doArincs  of  natural  religion.  And  that 
nothtni^  may  fccm  in  fpcculation  fo  propct 
to  this  purpofe,  as  a  true  revelation,  or  i, 
revelation  believed  to  be  true  */  And  he 
afterwards  fays^  that  '*  if  the  conflid  between 
virtue  and  vice  in  the  great  commonwealth 
of  mankind  was  not  maintained  by  religious 
^  and  cWti  inftitutions,  the  human  ftate  would 
**be.iiitoKrablet."  Thofe  therefore  muft  be 
very  ill  employed,  and  can  in  no  ferife  be  re** 
yarded  as  the  friends  and  benefactors  of  man- 
kind, ivho  take  pains  to  deftroy  rhefc  inflitutU 
oris,  to  iUbyert  the  main  principles  of  natural 
tnd  revealed  religion,  and  thereby  to  deftroy  all 
ih^  influence  it  might  have  on  the  minds  of 
men^  If  the  reformation  of  mankind  be  fo  dif- 
fiealr^  notwithftanding  all  the  powers  of  rea- 
ibn,  and  all  the  force  of  the  additional  lights 
and  powttrftil  motives,  which  revelation  fur- 
niflics,  t^hat  CJOuM  be  expe£ted,  if  all  thefe  were 

.  •  VoL  V.  p.  267,  a6S.      '   t  IK  p.  217.  ^ . 
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^itf r^Khii  aiide,  and  men  iji^crcf  taught  to  h^c  ti&rlSt- 
*'  (jgtrrd  tof  fhcm  at  alH  •  •  •  > 

-     I  (ball  conclude  with  obferving,  that  Lord 
'  B(fihtgbr$kes  fchcmc,  contrary  to  his  own  iii*- 
tcntion,  fccms  to  furnifh  arprunficms  to  pf^c 
the  great  ufefulnefs  and  ncceifity  of  divine  r<^- 
"fation.     He  has  cndcavoarcd  to  (hew,  that  u^ 
ican  have  no  certainty,  if  wc  judge  by  the  phe- 
nomena, concerning  the  moral  attribtites  df 
God,  his  jufticc  and  goodnefs :  That  no  argu- 
ment can  be  brought  from  reafon  in  proof  of 
a  particulac   providence,  though  he  does  not 
pretend  to  fay  i^  is  impofTible :  That  the  immor* 
tality  of  the  foul,  and  a  future  ftate,  though 
ufcful  to  be  believed,  are  things  which  we  have 
no  ground  from  reafon  to  believe,  and  which 
reafon  will  neither  afErm  nor  deny :  That  the 
laws  of  nature  are  general,  and  the  particulars 
of  moral  duty  derived  from  them^  are  very  un- 
-certain,  and  in  which  men  hdve  been  alway's 
very  apt  to  miftake,  and  make  wrong  conclcF- 
iions.     Now  if  it  be  of  high  importance,  as  it 
manifcfily  is,  that  men  (honid  be  aflored  of  the 
moral  attributes  of  God  $  that  they  ihould  be* 
lieve  a  particular  providence,  extending  to  the 
individuals  of  the  human  race,  and  exei^cifing 
an  infpe£lion  over  them,  and  their  adions  and 
affairs  I  that  they  fhould  believe  ttfeimmor* 
tality  of  the  foul,  and  a  ftate  ol  future  rcw^ards 
and  punifhments  ;    and  that  they  ffaciMd  be 
rightly  irvAruded  in  the  particulars  of  moral 
duty  J  if  ait  chefc  be  of  uaqueftioAable  im- 
portance 


portonce  to  be  believed  and  known  by  man^jtcrnut 
kind  (and  yet  wc  can,  according  co  him,  bavc^j^^ 
BO  aflUrancc  of  them  by  mere  natural  reafon),  ^'^'^ 
i;beQ  there  is  gKat  need  of  an  extraordinary  di- 
vine reveUtion  to  giveiisa  pro^r  cert^ipry  yt 
tbefc  matters,  and  a  wcll-atteded  revelation  zf- 
fHringpsofthefe  things,  and  furnifhing  us  with 
prc^r  inftruAions  concerning  them,  ought  to 
be  received  with  the  highcft  cbankfulneis. 
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iL^)'^  BolihgbrokeV  firavge  reprefentation  of 
the  Jcwilh  revelation.    His  attempts  againji 

y  the  truth  of  the  MoCxic  hijlory.    The  anti- 
quity ^  impartiality^  and  great  ufefulnefs  of 
that  hijiory  Jhewn.     The  pretence  that  Mbfcs 
was  not  a  contemporary  author^  and  that  his 
hijiory  is  not  confirmed  by  collateral  tejlimony^ 
and  that  there  is  no  proof  that  /^^  Pentateuch 
was  written  by  Mofes, examined.  TheMoizic 
hijiory  and  laws  not  forged  in  the  time  of  the 
judges ^  nor  in  that  of  the  kings ^  nor  after 
the  Babylonifh  captivity.     Tie  charge  oftn- 
conjiftencies  in  the  Mofaic  accounts  conjtdefd. 
The  grand  obje£iion  againjl  the  Mofaic  hijiory 
drawn  frbm  the  incredible  nature  ofthefaRs 
themfelves  examined  at  large*    The  reafon 
and  propriety  of  ereiling  the  Mofaic  policy. 
No  ahjurdity  in  Juppojing  God  to  have  fe- 
tched the  Jews  as  a  peculiar  people.     The 
great  and  amazing  difference  between  them 
and  the  heathen  nations  as  to  the  acknow- 
legement  and  adoration  of  the  one  true  God^ 
and  him  only.    Ihe  good  efft  Us  of  the  Je  wi(h 
conjiitution]  and  the  valuable  ends  which 
were  anjwered  by  it.     It  is  no  jujl^  objeSlion 
againjl  the  truth  of  the  Scriptures  that  they 
come  to  ui  through  the  hands  of  tbe]c\fs. 

SIR, 
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HAVING  confidcrcd  what  Lord  Baling- 
broke  hath  offered  with  regard  to  divine 
revctation  in  general;  I  now  proceed  to  examine 
the  objedibns  he  hath  advanced  againft  the 
^ewtjb  and  Chriftian  revelation.  Of  the  latter 
he  fomctimcs  fpcaks  with  fecniing  refped  and 
deceiicy :  But  with  regard  to  the  former,  he  fets 
DO  bounds  to  ijivedive  and  abuie.  He  here  aU 
lows  himfelf  without  referve  in  all  the  licen- 
ttpufncis  of  reproach.  Far  from  admitting  it 
to  be  a  true  divine  revelation,  he  every- where 
reprcfents  it  as  the  very  worft  conftitution,  that 
ever  pretended  to  a  divine  original,  and  as  even 
worfe  than  Atheifm, 

Bcitdcs  occaitonal  paflages  every- where  inter<* 
fperfcd  in  his  writings,  there  are  fome  parrs  of 
his  works,  where  he  fets  himfelf  purpofely  and 
at  large  to  expofe  the  Mofaic  revelation.  This 
is  the  principal  defign  of  the  long  letter  in  the 
third  volume  of  his  works,  occadoned  by  one  of 
Archbiihop  TWotfan's  fcrmons :  As  alio  of  the 
lecond  region  of  his  third  Eflay  in  the  fourth 
volume^  which  is  on  the  rife  and  progrefs  cf 
Monotheifm:  And  of  the  fifteenth,  twentieth, 
twcnty-firft,  feventy-third,  feventy-fifth  of  his 
Fragments  and  Eflfays  in  the  fifth  volume. 

In  conitdering  Lord  Bolingbroke's  objedioiAs 
againft  the  holy  Scriptures  of  theOldTeftamcnt, 
and  cipecially  againft  the  books  of  Mofejs^  I  (hall 
diftin^ly  examine  what  he  hath  offered  againft 
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ttTTP^thc  truth  of , the  Scripture  hiftory,  and  agalnft 
the  diviac  authority  of  the  facrcd  writings.  This 
uthc  method  he  himfeif  hath  pointed  out  in  the 
above* mentioned  letter  occaftpined  by  one  df 
^chbifhop  Tillotfori%  fermons. 

1  fhall  begin  with  conitdering  his  objeftions 
againft  the  truth  pf  the  hiftory.  But  firft  it  will 
QOt  be  improper  to  make  fome  general  obferva- 
tions  upon  the  Scripture  hiftory,  and  efpecially 
chat  whiqh  is  contained  in  the  iAjfaic  writings^ 

And  firfty  it  deferves  our  veneration  and  re- 

{ard  on  the  account  of  its  great  antiquity.  We 
ave  no  accounts  that  can  in  any  degree  be  de^ 
l^dcd  upon,  or  that  have  any  pretence  to  be 
received  as  authentic  records,  prior  to  the  Af^ 
faic  hiftory,  or  indeed  till  fome  ages  after  it 
was  written*  But  though  it  relateth  to  the  moft 
antient  times,  it  is  obfervable  that  it  doth  not 
fun  up. the  hiftory  (o  a  fabijlous  and  incredible 
antiquity,  as  the  Egyptians^  Chaldeans^  and 
ibme  other  nations  did.  MoJes*s  account  of  the 
time  of  the  creation  of  the  world,  the  general 
0^t\\i%ti&c^  leduccsthc  age  of  the  world  within 
the  rules  of  a  moderate  computation,  pcrfcdly 
conftftent  with  the  beft  accounts  we  have  of  the 
origin  of  nations,  the  founding  of  cities  and 
isqipires,  the  novelty  of  arts  and  fciences,  and 
of  the  moft  (ifeful  inventions  of  human  life: 
^\\  which  lead  us  to  allign  an  age  to  the  world 
which  comports  very  well  with  the  MofaicYAr 
(lory 9  but  is  no  way  compatible  with  the  extra** 
.y^^ant  antiquities  of  other  eaflern  nations. 

Another 
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f.  Another  t4iing  which  (hould  greatly  recom-  LBTTia^ 
mend'  the  Scripture  hiftory  to  out  clkcm  is  the  ij^)^ 
remarkable  fimpllcity  and  impartiality  of  it.  It  "  ' 
con^tains  a  plain  narration  of  fad^s,  delivered  ih 
a  (imple  unaffcded  (lyle,  witliout  art  or  oraa^ 
ipenc.  And  never  was  there  any  hift6ry  that 
difcovered  a  more  equal  and  unbtais'd  regard 
to  truth.  Several  things  are  there  redordcd^ 
which,  if  the  hiftorian  had  not  laid  it  down  as 
a  rule  to  himfelf,  not  only  not  to  coatradid 
the  truth  but  not  to  conceal  or  difguife  it^  would 
.ivo(  have  been  mentioned.  Of  this  kind  is  what 
our  author  refers  to  concerning  jMCob'$  obtain^ 
ing  the  birth-right  and  blefling  by  a  fraud  ^^ 
For  though  it  is  plain  from  the  prophecy  that  iiit 
give(i  forth  before  the  birth  of  the  chitdren,  that 
jthc  bkfling  was  originally  dcfigned  for  Jaofb 
the  younger  in  preference  to  Hfau  the  elder» 
yet  the  method  ^acob  took,  by  the  advice  df  his 
mother  R^bek&a,  to  engage  his  father  Ifoac  to 
pronounce  the  blefling  upon  him,  had  an  ap^ 
pearance  of  art  and  circumvention,  which,  con- 
fidering  the  known  jealoufy  and  antipathy  be- 
tween the  Edomites  and  the  peopip  of  Ifraet^ 
and  the  occafion  it  might  give  to  the  former  to 
infult  and  reproach  the  latter,  it  might  be  ex- 
pected an  Ij'raelitijb  hiftorian  would  have  cti* 
deavoured  to  conceal.  To  the  fame  impartial 
regard  to  truth  it  is  owing,  that  Reuben's  inceft^ 
and  that  of  Judah  witti  his  daughter*  in -law 
T^amar ^iiom  which  defcended  the  principal  fa. 
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i,B¥«fcnli4fcs  of  the  noWc  tribe  c^Jmd^hy  arc  rccoidcdr 
^AS'  i^alfo  the  crocl  :itul  pcrfidio«)s  arr  of  Simesm 
and  Levi^  the  latter  Mafes't  own  anccftor,  and 
thecorfe  pronounced  upon  them  by  Jscoh  oit 
the  acconnt  of  it.  This  writer  indeed,  who 
feems  determined  at  all  hazards,  and  uponmely 
fuppofttion  to  find  fault  with  the  iacrcd  bifta* 
rians,  has  endeavoured  to  turn  even  their  impar^ 
tiality  to  their  difad vantage.  Having  mentioned 
commmfenfe  and  common  honefty^  he  fays^  doac 
^'  the  Jews^  or  the  penmen  of  their  traditions, 
^  had  fo  little  of  either,  that  they  repre&nc; 
ibaietitnes  a  patriarch  like  Jacobs  and  fome-r 
times  a  faint  like  ^avidy  by  characters  that 
^^  belong  to  none  but  the  worft  of  men  "^J*  This 
according  to.  our  acubor's  manner  is  highly  ex- 
aggerated. But  I  think  nothing  can  be  a  llrongee 
proof  of  the  mod  uareafonable  prejudice,  than 
to  produce  that  as  an  indance  of  the  want. of 
common fenje  and  ccmmon  bmejiy'ivk  thofe  wr'iters^ 
which  in  any  other  writers  in  the  world  would 
be  regarded  as  the  hi|;heft  proof  of  their  honefty, 
their  candour  and  impartiality;  njiz^.  their  vuat 
taking  pains  to  diguife  or  conceal  the  faults  of 
the  moll  eminent  of  their  anceftors.;  efpecially 
when  it  appears,  that  this  is  not  done  from  a 
principle  of  malignity,  or  todctradfrom  their 
merits,  /ince  their  good  adions,  and  the  yjoixhj 
partsof their charader  a^e  alfo impartially repret 
(ented,  but  merely  from  a  regard  to  trnth,  and 
|rom  aiTunaf&dcd  fimpiicity,  which  every- where 
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paMUf^led:  in  any  o^r.  bi&oriaaSyaod, which       "*' 
ddrivc$  a  mighty,  credit  to  all  thcic  narrationt^. 
BtiC' what. above  all  (hews  the  impartiaiity  .o£  ; 
M^fis.  and:of  the  other  &cred  biftorian$  of  Jthft 
0^:ireftanaent,  is  their  relating  without  difguife^ 
notonly  the  faults  of.  their  great  men,  butihc: 
frequent  revolts  and  infidel itie&  oithfi  ^raditeip 
aiul>tbe  puniOitnencs  which  befel  then)  on  that. 
aCGOonr^    Lord  Batmgbroke  has  indeed  diico* 
vered^  whatno  man  but  himfelf  would  have  beea 
apt  to  fufped>  that  even  this  was  intended  to 
flatter  their  pride  and  vaaity  s  *'  becaufe  though 
they  are  reprcfented,  as  rebellious  children, 
yet  ftill  as  favourite  child ren-^NQtwithftand-: 
iflg  all  their  revolts,  God's  predile&ion  .fon 
*^  this  chofen  people  ftill  fubfifts- — And  he  re- 
^'  news  his  promifes  tp  them  of  future  glory  and; 
*^  triumph,— a  Meffiah-^z.  kingdom  that  thoald 
*'.  dcftroy  all  others,  and  laft.  eternally  */'t.--r As: 
to  the  kingdom  of  the  MeJJiah^  which  he  here> 
refers  to  as  promi  fed  to  the  Jews^  it  was  to  be 
of  a  fpiritual  nature,  and  was  not  to  be  confined 
to  the  people  of  Ifrael  zloac^  but  to  be  of  ge*i 
neral  benefit  to  mankind*    And  evenxhe  re- 
ieding  of  that  Meffiah  by  the  body  of  their  nai^ 
tion,  and  the  puniftiments  and  defolations  tOi 
whichthis  fhould  expofe  them,  were  foretold.. 
And  it  was  certainly  a  mod  extraordinary  ex<9 
pedicnt  to  flatter  the  vanity  of  a  people,  to  ce^^ 
pccfent  them  as  having  carried  it  mofl:  nogcace* 

t  V*  |IL  p.  184. 
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i;m:^itfil|lf  towards  God  for  all  his  benefits^  4n4-  tkch 
^Jl^^^,,^^^^  yet  as  having 

iireqaencly  dra^wa  upon  tbcmfelv^s  tht  moft  •%-• 
iMl  4ttfed8  of  the  divine  difpleafart.  If  the  yk w 
0f  the  facrcd  hUbotians  had  been  to  flatter  th^ 
pride  and  prernm|)tion  of  -  that  people,  fiir^ ly 
they  might  have  reprefented  them  as  the  ob|cds 
of  the  divine  favour,  without  giving  iuch  an 
account  of  their  conduA^  from  which  their  enc« 
mies  have  taken  occafion  bitterly  to  reproach 
them,  as  the  moft  ungrateful  and  obftinate  race 
of  men  that  ever  appeared  upon  earth.  Nothing 
'  could  have  induced  them  to  record  fads  which 
iibemed  to  give  fuch  a  difadvantageous  idea  of 
thdr  nation,  but  an  honeft  and  impartial  regard 
to  truth,  rarely  to  be  found  in  other  hiAorians. 

£ut  that  which  efpecially  diftinguiftieth  Jlib/? j, 
and  the  other  facred  hiftorians,  is  the  fpirit  o^ 
uoafi^ded  piety  that  every- where  breaches  in 
their  writings.  We  may  obferve  throughout  a 
profound  veneration  for  the  Deity,  a  zeal  for  th<i 
glory  of  His  great  name,  a  defire  of  promoting  His 
true  fear  and  worfhip,  and  the  pra<^ice  of  rightc- 
oufnets,  and  to  engage  men  to  a  dutiful  obedience 
to  His  holy  and  excellent  laws.  Their  hiftory  wa$ 
not  written  merely  for  political  ends  and  views,  oc 
to  gratify  curiofity,  but  for  nobler  purpofes.  The 
Mofaical  hiftory  opens  with  an  account  of  the 
creation  of  the  world;  which  by  the  author's 
own  acknowlcgement  is  an  article  of  the  hlgheft 
sHiMBent  in  religion.  It  gives  an  account  of 
the  formation  of  man,  of  his  priqaitive  ftate,  and 
l|is  fall  from  that  ftate,  of  the  univcrfal  deluge, 
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fft€  moft  remarkable  event  that  tvtt  happcfi€d^«T*TBK; 
to  mankind,  of  the  lives  of  fome  of  the  patriarchs,  ^ 
a0<l  of  many  moft  fignal  acts  of  providence^  upon 
which  depended  the  ere^ion  and  eftablifliment 
ei  a  faered  pcriity,  the  proper  deiign  of  which 
Ikras  to  in^ge  men  to  the  adoration  of  the  onp 
Kviilg  and  true  God,  the  maker  and  governor  of 
the  world,  and  of  him  only,  in  oppoHcion  to 
all  idolatry  and  polythcifm.  The  recording  thefe 
things  was  not  only  of  immediate  ufe  to  the 
people  among  whom  they  were  firft  publifhed^ 
but  hath  had  a  great  tSc&  in  all  ages  ever  (incC| 
to  promote  a  reverence  of  the  Supreme  Being 
among  thofe  who  have  received  thefe  facred 
writings  $  and  it  tended  alfo  to  prepare  the 
way  for  thelaft  and  mod  perfect  revelation  of 
the  divide  will  that  was  ever  given  to  mankind* 
Nothing  therefore  can  be  more  unjuft  than  the 
cenfure  he  h^th  been  pleafcd  to  pais  on  a  grea^ 
part  of  the  Mofaic  hiftoty,  that  it  is  ft  only  to 
amufe  childten  is/it  h^* 

Let  tts  now  consider  the  objedions  he  hath 
iidvanced  againft  this  hiftory. 

And  firft,  he  urges  that  Mofes  was  not  a  con- 
temporary author.  This  is  not  true  with  refped 
to  a  conftderable  part  of  the  hiftory  recorded  in 
the  Pentatench.  Many  of  the  things  which  are 
moft  objefted  againft,  efpecially  the  extraordinary 
fafts  done  in  Egypt,  at  the  Red  Sea,  at  the  pro* 
fnulgation  of  the  law  at  Stnat,  and  daring  the 
fojourning  of  the  IJraelites  in  the  wildernefs, 
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MTTERWcrc  ibings  to  which  Mofeswds  not  only^cdn^^ 
^  ^temporary,  but  of  which  he  was  himfelf  ai!k» 
cyc^witQc^.  As  to  that  part  of  the  hiftoay 
which  is  contaiacd  in  the  book  of  G/tt^s  4ad^ 
which  relatcth  to  c\xnts  which  happened  bcforo 
the  time  of  Mifes,  it  cannot  be  juftly  objedcd 
againft  on  that  account  5  except  it-  be  laid-down 
as  a  rule,  that  no  biflory  is  to  be  believed,  whidc 
was  written  by  an  author  who  was  not  conteaws 
porary  to  all  the  fads  \lrhich  he  relates.  Buc 
this  has  never  yet  been  allowed  as  a  ra^xim  ift 
judging  of  the  credit  of  an  hiftory ;  and  if  ad^ 
mitted  would  difcard  fome  of  the  beft  htftdries 
now  in  the  world.  Nor  does  our  author  him- 
felf  pretend  to  initft  upon  it  as  a  general  rulc^' 
But  he  wants  to  know  *•  where  Mofifs  ^bthit 
"  materials,  when  he  writ  the  book  oiGem/uC^- 
A  mbft  unreafonable  demand  at  this  dtftaAce 
of  time.  As  to  the  far  greater  part  of  that  book^ 
which  relates  to  the  lives  of  the  patriarchs,  Abr^ 
hatHy  IJkaCy  Jacoby  Jofeph^  and  to  rhe  firft  fct- 
element  of  t[\c  Ifraetitei  in  Egypt,  thefe  are 
evidently  things  of  whidi  he  may  be  ft}ppo(ed 
to  have  had  full  information.  And -with  regard 
to  the  events  which  happened  before  the  time 
of  Abrahamy  the  accounts  given  of  them  by 
Mofes  are  generally  very  fhort  s  confifting  for 
the  moft  part  of  little  more  than  the  genea- 
logies of  perfons  and  families,  interfper&d  with 
a  rqw  brief  anecdotes,  the  meitiory  of  which 
was  cafily  prcfervcd.  The  raoft  remarkable  event 
during  that  period,,  and  of  which  Mojes  gives 

the 
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<jMtige.  •  And  this  muft  have  been  then  vcrjr ,.  ^^ 
veil  kno«^n;  His  n<»t  giving  into  the  extra*' 
Tflsaataotiqoiiies  of  (bme  of  theeaftern  nations  3 
^d  bi^  &et  attempting^  to  fill  g^  that  petiod  with 
fitcb  £ibttlous^  romantic  accounts  as  have  been  m- 
veaoed^ifincc  his  tirne^  aotong  Jews^  Chrifttanij 
aod  MaMnetat^f  is  aftrong  prefamption  in  his 
faVow;  md  the  plain ncfs>  fimplicify>  andioH 
pattial  Jove  qf  tcoth,  vhioh,  as  hath  been  akead/ 
^fecvcd, '  appears  in  his  hUlory,  makies^'irtitea*** 
iimabie  fa  btclieve^  that  ht  had  the  accoomi  he 
giVes  f rom  memosials  which  he  knew  mighc 
bA*  dcpMidtd .  lipon. :  What  ways  thej  iiad  of 
cranfmktiog  the  memory  of  things  in.diofe  an- 
tiem^ttmes-'SMe  cannot  at  this  di^nce.  diftindly^ 
explaii),  bat  diat  they  had  fevcral  ways  of  doing 
this. we  may  be  wellaflbrcd.  And  it  has.heem 
oftca  obt^rvad  by  learned  men,  thcotigh  how 
few  ftagef  the  tradition  might  ran  ftom  Adim 
to  Aktahi^m,  ^md  from  him  10  Mofes^  coniMter^' 
iog  the  long  lives  of  the  firft  men  "^^  The  only 
thing  mentioned  by  this  writer  as  what  Mofes. 
oould  pot  have  received  by  faiftory  or  tcadttton^ 
if  the  clrcamftantial  account  given  by  him.  of 
the  cceation  of  the  world :  With  regard  to 
which  he  obferves,  that  ^^  Adinn  himfelf  could: 
^^  only  have  related  to  him  fome  of  the « cit- 

*  IVfr.  Hofne  makes  the  great  length  of  men^s  livesj  as -recorded 
ia  the.  MoiLic  hiftory,  to  be  tn  objc^on  againA  i^.^  £iby  oar 
Miracle?,  p.  2c6.  Bat  Lord  Bolingbroke  allows^  that  the  lives 
df  men  in  the  firil  ag^  of  the  world  were  probably  mach  longer 
than  gvrs.  VoU  111,  p.  344*  • 
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4itTs&<^  cncuftdQccs  of  the  fncch  day«  h«tt  M^thuig  tfa$ic 
*^  /^pr«c«l<:d  this.*'   It  wiU  be  cafily  aUpwcri,  that 
'ti»  account  of  fhitmuft  have  been  originfritjr 
owing  CQ  exrraordioafy  reyelacioa.    Aod  voy 
WorcbiyJt  was  of  the  divine  wtrdom  to.gnaiit  ifiidi 
^  reveUtton  to  the  ficft  parents  and  anccftors.of 
(lie,  human  race,  fiiMie  it  was  a  matter  of.gceic 
importance  to  m^nl^ind  to  t>e  wcU  MiuaiiitiM 
wtfib  irs  ;u)d  our  author  himielf  owns>  char^VJf 
<f  kad»  .mtii  to  aokjiowlege  a  Supreme  Bei«s 
^^  by  a  proof  kveUed  to  tiie  ofieaneft  uockri' 
^^  .(faiitdmg  "^Z'  And  k  imay  be  fuftly  €0fiehidc4^ 
dsat  the  account  <^  this  was  tranftmcted  w$lb 
gecat  c^c.  fran  one  .firft  parents^  to  their,  d^ 
icendants,  and  pfcferved  among  the  txatik  Wr 
li^ous  of  them :  Which  might  the  better  be 
doRc^  if^  as  is  very  pcobable^  the  obtfervittikm 
of  the  Seventh  day  was  appointed  from  (k<p  Ixs 
giooiog  to  prefeisve  the  memorial  of  it.    So 
that  the  pMfervatkHi  of  (his  very  impCMrtant  tr*^ 
dition  may  be  accounted  for  even  abflradJA^ 
from  JMsfcs's  divine  infpiration,  whtch»  jf  in 
any  thing  rradition  had  become  imperied>  might 
cafily  enable  him  to  iupply  tiie  defe&s  of  ir« 

Another  objedioui  on  which  his  Lordihip 
jfeems  to  lay  a  great  ftrcis,  for  invalidating  the 
authority  of  the  Mofaic  hidory,  is^  that  the  prin« 
cipal  £a£ts  are  not  confirmed  by  collateral  teftn 
mony :  And  by  collateral  teftimony  he  un^ffr 
(lands  the telUmony  of  thofe  who  had  nocotp- 
tnon  intercft  of  country,  religion  or  prpfcfllpnt* 
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Jfot  itch  coilttcral  teftioMiayas  t\As  is  no  trajr  nc-^^*^*^ 
^^ciSary  to  the  aathenticity  of  hsAoty .  Mao)^  hi-  i^^^ 
flbrks  are  very  reafonably  believed,  <which  have 
00  fifcch  collateral  tefiimony  to  confittti^  tliem« 
Sudi  teiliaiony  UfwqaentlynotMtiehad;  not 
4mAA  reafonably  be  expeded  with  reiatiM'  t» 
Aumy  of  the  6ads  recorded  by  Mofes.  As  to 
char  part  of  the  Mofaic  hiftory,  which  relatrth 
to  the  times  of  greareft  antiquity^  iitrle  hel|> 
CM  be  eVpedcd  from  collateral  tcftimony^  fince 
ditfre  is  no  hiftory  of  thofe  times  now  extant  fb 
lioiCMnr  as  his  own.  And  yet  there  are  omfider- 
able  rf  aces  of  tradition  which  have  been,  pro* 
fttved  among  other  nations^  concermng  foine 
of  the  mod  remarkable  events  daring  riia(p«-» 
tlod,  as  hath  been  often  (hewn  by  learned  men^ 
itfpeciaUy  with  relation  to  that  which  is  the  nioft 
extraordinary  of  them  all,  the  univerikl  deluge. 
Mbr  can  any  thing  be  more  f  alfe  and  conirarjr 
16  known  fiid,  than  what  this  writer  botdlf 
a]flirms>  that  *^  the  tradition  of  Noah'i  deluge 
^  is.  vouched  by  no  other  authority  than  that  of 
^  Id^fiSi  and  that,  the  memory  of  that  cats* 
'^  ftrophe  was  known  only  to  one  people,  and 
^  prefervcdin  one  corner  of  the  earth  *.**  Nor 
Only  has  there  been,  a  general  tradition  in  ^n* 
fiim^ion  of  itt '  but  there  are  many  ptooft 
of  It  alt  over  the  earth,  many  phenomena  which 

plainly  lead  us  to  acknowlege  that  there  has  been 

•     •  • 
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iBTTjRfuch  a  ddi%c>'aEid  which  ditmot  othecwifc  6e 
^^    ceafbnably.accouBtcd  foe 

With  ref^&io  that  pact  of  the  hiftoty  which 
.rdatcth  to  the  laws  givtn  to  the  Jfraelites^  and 
:the  cxtraordiiaffyrfa^  whereby  the  authority  of 
itho£:  lawi  wai^eftabliihed ;  they  were  not  only 
« things  of  .which  Mojts  had  certain  rknowlegc, 
;and  in  whiich  bc:  could  not  be  mHiaken,  but 
<  they  iilrere  of  a  mOft  public  naturCvand  to  which 
rithe  \if  hole  nation  were  witneflc s:  The  fads  were 
cof  fucha  kind  that  the  accounts  o£  theoi  could 
-not  poflibly  have  been  impofcd  \xfldafei  at  that 
•cimciupon  the;  people^  if  they  liad  not  been  true, 
not  could  they  baye  been  made>to  belter  that 
they  were  ddsie' before  thdr  eyes,  if  they  had 
jiot  btcn  done;  .  And  thefc  fa£b$  having  beto 
^U  along  froni  that  time  received  by  that  people 
-^ .together  wirh  the-  Uw,$  in  confirmation  of  which 
they  were  wrought,  furniflieth  a  proof  of  ao' 
thcnticity  to  this  part  of  the  .Mijaic  hiftory, 
which  can  fcarce  be  paralleled  in  any  other* 
.  I  do  not  fee  how  the  force  of  this  \cm  be  avoid- 
ed, fuppodng  J/i7/^j  to  have  bceA  the  author  Of 
the  Pentateuch.  -  But  this  is  what  Lord  Baling- 
^oke  thinks  cannot  be  proved^  He  has  made 
a  kind  of  reprefentation  after  his  own  way  of 
what  Hx.AhbadiehSi^  offered  to  this  purpoici 
and  adds,  that  it  would  bc  hard  tdiind  an  exam« 
pic  of  greater  trifling::):.  But  whofoevcr  wiU 
take  pains  to  examine  rhe  argument,  not  as  he 
is  pleafcd  to  rcprefent  it,   but  as  it  ftands  in 
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lAt^Jbhdit's  owii  book^  vili  find  \\g^  Utttti^s^tR 
he  has  offered  chat  dax  in  aay  degree  take  off  ^ 
the  fotcc  ot  his  reafofitng.  Indeed  it  is  bard  to 
know  what  greater  proof  can  reaibnably  be  de- 
iired  of  A/ij/iris  being  the  author ^f  ihcPentM- 
tench  than  is  given.  The  whole  nation>  amogg 
whom  thoie  books  have  been  always  received 
with  great  veneration,  as  containing  the  moft 
totbentic  accounts  of  their  hiftory  and  their  laws^ 
have  conftantly  attribnted  them  to  Mofes.  Ail 
thole  of  foreign  nations,  that  have  mentioned 
their  hiftory  or  their  lawsy  have  always  fuj^fcd 
Mfffes  to  have  becil  tiie  author  of  them»  Nevof 
has  it  been  denied  till  thefe  latter  ages,  after  fb 
kmg  a  pofleflion,  upon  fome  cavils  and  creep* 
tions  which  are  really  trifliog,  and  Which  have  ' 
been  fofficiently  anfwered.  And  if  all  this  will 
not  be  allowed  to  be  a  proof,  it  is  impoiEble 
that  any  thing  of  this  nature  Oiould  ever  be 
proved.  It  hath  all  the  proof  which  the  natarc 
x>f  the  thing  can  admit  of,  and  it  would  be  un- 
re^nable,  byLordiS^i^'s^^r^ii/s  own  acknow* 
legement,  to  demand  mote.  ^'  Common  fcnfc^ 
*^  faith  he,  requires,  that  every  thing  propoied 
^^  tt>  the  underftanding,  (hould  be  accompanied 
^ ,  with  fuch  proof,  as  the  nature  of  it  can  fur- 
*^  nilh«  He  who  requires  more  is  guilty  of  ab* 
^^  fiirdityi  he  who  requires  leis  of  rafhnefsf  .* 

There  is  then  ail  the  evidence,  which  can  be 
defoed  in Yuch  a  caie,  that  the  books  containing 
liie  original  hiftory  and  laws  given  to  the  people 
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tZTTiL^of  Ifrae/f  were  written  by  Mofes^  as  the  whole 
5^  ,  nation  to  whom  the  hiftory  belonged,  and  who 
were  governed  by  thofc  laws,  and  received  them 
as  the  rule  of  their  polity,  have  conftantly  affirro^ 
ed.    And  of  this  they  muft  be  allowed  to  be 
competent  wirnefles.    HisLordfliip  indeed,  with 
a  view  to  (hew  how  little  the  reftimony  of  the 
Je'-ji'S  is  to  be  depended  upon,  and  howeafily 
thofe  laws  might  be  impofed  upon  them,  men- 
tions ''  tlic  little  time  that  it  took  to  cftabliih 
"  the  divine  authority  of  the  Alcoran  among  the 
^*  At  ah  5^  a  people  not  more  incapable  to  judge 
«'  oi  Mahomet  and  his  book,  than  wc  may  fup- 
"  pofc  the  Ifraelites  to  have  been  to  judge  of 
"  Alofts  and  his  book,  if  he  left  any,  whether  . 
«*  of  iaw  alone,  or  of  hiftory  and  law  both  ^/' 
But  this  obfcrvation  is  little  to  the  purpofe.   The 
Arabians  were  fufficicnt  vouchers,  that  the  Al- 
toran  was  the  book  left  them  by  Mahomet^  con- 
taining the  revelations  he  pretended  to  have  re- 
ceived from  heaven.    In  this  they  are  to  be  ere-. 
ditcd.    So  arc  the  Jews,  that  the  books  con- 
taining the  original  hiftory  and  laws  of  their  na- 
tion were  written  by  Mofes.     As  to  the  divine 
authority  of  thofc  laws,  this  muft  be  tried  by 
other  arguments.     But  however  ftupid  wc  may 
fuppofc  the  Arabians  to  have  been,  it  would 
ix)t  have  been  in  the  power  oi Mahomet  to  hate 
made  them  believe,   that  they  themfelves  had         ^ 
heard  his  laws  diftindly'  delivered  with  the  moft 
amazing  folemnity  from  heaven  in  the  prefence 
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.of  above  fix  hundred  thoufand  mcD,  if  there  had  letter 
been  no  fuch  thing :  Or  that  he  wrought  a  fcrics  ^  j^*; 
.of  ftapcndous  miracles  before  their  eyes,  if  he 
had  not  done  fo.     And  accordingly  he  was  too 
wife  to  put  the  proof  of  his  own  divine  niillion, 
or  of  the  authority  of  his  laws  upon  fads  of  fuch 
•a  nature:    Which  would  have  been  the  raoft 
cffeftual  way  he  could  have  taken  to  dercd  and 
cxpofc  his  own  impofture.     But  he  pretended 
to  have  received  communications  and  revelations 
from  heaven,  the  truth  of  which  depended  upon 
his  own  credit*     The  fame  obfcrvatioh  may 
be  made  concerning  thofe  celebrated  lawgivers 
of  antiquity;   who  pretended  to  have  received 
their  laws  from  the  Gods,  as  Minos^  Kumd^  and 
others.    None  of  them  ever  put  the  proof  of  the 
divine  authority  of  their  laws  upon  public  fa^s 
of  the  moft  miracuJous  and  extraordinary  nature, 
done  in  the  prefenee  oif  all  the  people,  and  for 
the  truth  of  which  they  appealed  to  them.  They 
pretended  to  directions  from  oracles,  or  to  fecret 
.i!ommunications  with  the  Deity,  of  which  the 
people  had  no  proof,  and  which  they  received 
Iblely  upon  their  authority.     V^wiMofes  put  the 
proof  of  the. divine  authority  of  his  laws  upon 
fcnfible  fads  of  the  moft  public  nature,  and  of 
which  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  td  whom 
thefe  laws  were  given,  were  witncltcs.    Appeals 
were  made  to  the  people,  at  the  time  >i^hcn  thefc 
laws  were  delivered,  concerning  thofe  fafts  as 
•  done  in  their  fight,  and  which  they  themfelvcs 
could  not  poffibly  deny.   The  accounts  of  thofe 
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tETTEii£^£j5^  a$  I  have  clfewhcrc  (hct^n||,  arc  fo  intcf- 
I  woven  with  the  laws,  that  they  c^noot  be  (c- 
parated.  Some  of  the;  principal  motives  to  en- 
gage the  people  to  an  ob^vance  of  thofe  laws 
arc  founded  on  thofe  fads.  Many  of  the  laws 
were  pecnliarly  dciigned  to  preferve  the  remem-- 
brancc  of  the.  fads^  and  cannot  be  other  wife 
accounted  for  than  by  fuppoftng  the  truth  of 
thofe  fads  to  which  they  relate.  And  this  was 
the  profeiTed  dcHgn  of  the  inftitution  of  feveral 
of  their  facred  rites,  which  were  appointed  to 
be  folemnly  obfervcd  by  the  whole  nation  in 
every  age  from  the  beginning  of  their  polity, 
/.  e.  from  the  time  when  they  firftjreceived  thefc 
kws^  and  their  couftitution  waseftablifhed.  There 
were  feVeral  public  monuments  which  fubfifted 
feveral  ages,  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the 
moft  remarkable  of  thofe  fads.  The  people 
were  commanded,  as  by  divine  authority,  fre- 
quently to  confider  thofe  fads,  and  to  take  care 
to  tranfmit  them  to  their  children.  To  which 
it  may  be  add^d^  (hat  in  all  the  remaining  writ- 
ing$  publiflied  at  different  times,  and  in  different 
age5y  among  that  nation,  whether  of  an  hifto- 
rical,  moral,  or  devotional  kind,  there  is  a  conr 
fiant  reference  to  thofe  fads  as  of  undoubted 
credit  and  authority.  They  are  repeated  on  \6 
many  ditFerent  occadons,  fo  often  and  folemnly 
appealed  to,  that  it  appeareth  with  the  utmoft 
evidence  which  the  thing  is  capable  of,  that  thefc 
fads  have  been  all  along  univerfaliy  known  and 
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acknowlcged>  and  the  remembrance  of  them^^T|J^^ 
conftantly  kept  up  among  that  people;  And 
upon  the  truth  and  authority  of  thcfc  fafts,  their 
peculiar  conftitution,  whereby  they  were  fo  re- 
markably diftinguifhed  from  ail  other  nadons> 
was  plainly  founded  5  nor  can  it  well  be  con- 
ceived^ how  it  could  have  been  eftablifhed  among 
them  without  thofc  fads..  It  ftrcngthens  all  this^ 
Ivhen  it  is  conftdered,  that  fcarce  ever  was  there 
any  people,  fo  well  fitted  by  their  conftitution 
for  preferving  and  tranfmitting  the  remembrance 
of  their  laws  and  fads,  as  the  people  of  IfraeL 
Their  weekly  fabbath,  the  obfervation  of  which 
was  bound  upon  them  in  the  ftrideft  manner, 
and  which  was  a  conftant  memorial  to  them  oif 
their  religion  and  law :  Their  fabbatical  years^ 
an  inftitution  of  the  moft  extraordinary  nature^ 
and  which  furniflied  a  vifible  proof  of  the  divine 
original  and  authority  of  that  law>  and  in  which 
it  was  ordered  to  be  publickly  read  to  the  whol^e 
nation  aflfembled  together  at  their  iblemn  fbfti- 
vals :  The  exad  care  that  was  taken  to  keep  up 
the  diftindion  of  tribes,  and  the  genealogies 
of  the  feveral  families  in  their  tribes,  on  which 
their  legal  right  to  their  inheritances  and  pof^ 
fefHons  depended,  and  which  they  could  trace 
to  the  time  when  the  firft  divifion  of  the  land 
was  made,  and  their  conftitution  eftablifhed,  with 
which  the  laws  and  fads  were  intimately  cod- 
neded:  All  thefe  things  laid  them  under  pd- 
culiar  obligations,  and  gave  them  peculiar  ad- 
vantages for  preferving  the  remembrance  of 
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LETTER  their  law,  and  the  fads  done  in  atteftation  to  it. 
Taking  thclc  confidcrations  together,  the  cvi- 
dience  lor  the  laws  and  fads  is  9s  ftrong  as  caa 
reafonably  be  dcfircd  for  any  fads  done  in  paft 
9ges.  And  I  am  perfuaded  the  evidence  would 
never  have  been  contclkd,  if  it  had  not  beea 
for  tW  pretended  incredibility  of  the  fads  them- 
'felvcs.  But  before  1  come  to  confidcr  this,  I 
ihali  take  notice  of  fome  other  exceptions  made 
by  Lord  Boiin^broke  to  the  credit  of  this  hi- 
ftory. 

He  mentions  it  as  a  fufpicious  circumftancc, 
that  *^  the  prietts  in  E^ypt  and  Judea  were  in- 
f*  truftcd  with  the  public  records,"  and  that  this 
fhcws  how  little. they  are  to  be  depended  upon  §. 
And  he  asks,  "  With  what  face  can  we  fufpcft 
the  authenticity  of  the  Egyptian  accounts 
by  Nianetho  and  others,  which  were  compiled 
•f  and  prcfcrvcd.by  Egyptian  pricfts,  when  we 
*'  receive  the  Old  Tellament  on  the  faith  of 
iV  Je^^'ijh  fcribcs^  a  moft  ignorant  and  lying 
V  race  ||  ? "  But  it  is  a  great  miftakc,  or  gro6 
jnifreprefcntation  to  pretend  that  the  Jewifi 
hiftory  and  facred  writings,  particularly  thofc 
pf  MofeSy  were  in  the  hands  of  the  priefts,  or 
Je^svijh  fcribes  alone.  If  like  the  Egyptian  law.s 
and  records,  they  had  been  wrapt  up  in  facred 
charaders  and  hieroglyphics  which  the  pricfts 
pnly  undcrftood,  and  of  which  they  alone  were 
the  authorifed  guardians  and  interpreters,  and 
^'hich  were  carefully  diiguifcd  and  concealed 
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from  the  people,  there  might  be  fome  gfoundLETTER 
for  this  pretence.  But  on  the  contrary  their  hi-  *^' 
(lory  and  laws  were  put  into  the  common  Ian-- 
guagc  :  The  people  wcf  e^  commanded  to  make 
themfelvcs  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  laws 
that  were  given  them,  and  with  the  hiftory  of 
thofe  fads  by  which  their  law  was  eftablifhcd. 
It  was  urged  upon  them  in  the  name  of  God 
himfelf  to  meditate  upon  them  continually,  to 
fpcak  of  them  in  their  houfcs,  and  teach  them 
iiiligcntly  to  their  children.  They  were  taught 
to  believe  that  their  intercft  in  the  favour  of  God, 
their  public  and  private  happincfs  depended  upoa 
it.  No  part  of  their  hiftory  and  laws  was  kept ' 
as  a  fecret  from  the  people :  All  was  open  and 
undifguifed.  And  this  .was  fo  different  from 
the  arts  of  impoftors,  or  of  ddigning  politi- 
ticians,  as  affords  a  ftrong  prcfumptiouj  tha;  all 
was  founded  on  truth  and  fad. 

Our  author  is  very  willing  to  have  it  believed, 
that  thefc  writings  were  forged  after  the  time  of 
Mofes.  And  the  time  he  fccms  to  fix  upon  as 
the  likelieft  for  fuch  a  forgery  is  that  pf  the 
judges.^  But  there  is  not  the  Icaft  foundatioti 
for  fuch  a  fuppofition.  To  fuppofc  them  to  h  ivc 
been  forged  in  the  time  oijofhua^  or  the  ciders 
that  immediately  fucccedcd  him,  is  the  fame 
thing  as  to  fyppofe  them  to  have  been  forged  ia 
th6  days  of  Mofes  himfelf.  It  muft  then  have 
been  very  well  known,  whether  thefc  were  the 
laws  that  were  given  by  Mojhs^  and  whether  the 
fa£ts  there  referred  to.  as  things  of  public  no- 
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tiTTEAtorietyy  and  known  to  the  whole  nation,  wctc 
^'  really  done  or  not.  Since  great  numbers  moft 
have  been  able  to  contradift  or  dcte^  them,  if 
they  had  been  falTe.  And  after  the  death  of ' 
yojhua^  and  the  elders  that  had  lived  in  the  time 
oiMcfes  and  feen  thofe  mighty  ads^  who  caald 
have  had  authority  enough  to  have  impofed  thofe 
laws  and  fai^s  upon  the  peopled  The  deliverance 
out  of  Egypt  J  the  fojourning  <rf  the  IfraeBtet 
in  the  wildemeis,  the  laws  and  conftttutions  ap- 
pointed by  Mofes  in  the  name  of  God,  the  cx^^ 
traordinary  fa£ts  faid  to  have  been  wrought  fo^*' 

^  him,  their  introdudion  into  Canaan^  and  the 
manner  of  their  (ettiement  there,  muft  have 
been  comparatively  frefli  in  their  remembrance* 
It  appears  by  yephthah's  anfwcr  to  the  king  of 
tiie  Amm$ni(eSy  that  the  people  of  Ifiael  werd 
in  his  time  vary  well  acquainted  with  their  own 
faiftory,  and  with  what  had  happened  to  them 
jn  the  time  of^^i,  Judges  xi.  ii^&c.  The 
fame  thing  appears  from  the  Song  of  ^Debar^^ 
Ch.v.  4,  5*  and  from  the  anfwer  of  Gideofi^ 
'Ch.  vi.  13 .  And  it  cannot  without  great  abfur- 
diiy  be  fuppofed,  that  they  could  at  that  time 
have  had  a  body  of  laws  impofed  upon  them  as 

.  the  laws  of  JMofes^  and  laws  by  which  their  na- 
tio^  had  been  governed  ever  fincc  his  time,  tho* 
they  had  not  known  thofe  laws  before :  Or, 
that  they  coiild  have  been  made  to  believe  thafc 
the  fefts  referred  to  in  thofe  books  were  fafts  of 
which  their  whole  nation  had  been  witneCfes^ 
^«d  Whi^  they  thcmfqlvcs  h;^d  received  from 
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thdr  anceftois^  and  the  memotf  of  ^hich  had  ^^^^^^ 

been  tXMiftantly  prefervcd  among  them^  thottgihi  xu 
they  had  never  heard  of  tbefe  fads:  Oc,  t^ 
fueh  and  ^iiich  facred  fires  and  ordinances,  had 
been  inftituted^  and  oonftantly  obferved  and  ib* 
leBmized  in  rhoir  nation  in  remembrance  of 
thofe  iad^,  if  till  then  they  had  been  utter  flaran* 
gees  to  the  Obfervance  of  tbeie  rites.  And  what 
renders  this  fitU  more  In^obable  is,  that  durifig 
tlut  period  there  was  for  the  moft  part  no  ge- 
neral governor  who  had  anthoriry  over  the 
whole,  as  the  kings  liad  afterwards.  The  fe- 
vecal  tcibcs  (bem  to  have  been  very  much  in  a 
fiatc  of  independ^icy,  sad  to  have  had  the  go* 
vemment  within  thcmfelvcSb  Few  of  their  judges 
exercifed  an  .authority  over  ail  the  tribes  \  nor 
were  any  of  ctiem  priefts  till  the  riooe  of  EH. 
In  iiich  aftateof  things,  iiow  was  it  ppffibie  to 
have  impofed  a  new  body  of  laws  and  hiftory 
upon  the  whole  nation,^'  efpeciaUy  laws  fo  dif* 
ferent  from  thic  laws  and  cuftoms  of  all  other 
coootries,  and  which  ena&ed  the  fevered  pe- 
rmlties  againft  tiie  idolatries  to  which  the  neigh- 
bcmring  nations  were  ib  flnongly  addided,  ^txA 
iBJ^iidh  the  Ifraelites  were,  fo  prone  to  imitate } 
If  fome  of  the  tribes  had  teceived  them>  what 
lUi:elihood  is  there  that  all  would  have  done  (b> 
or  would  have  regarded  them  as*^  the  laws*  of 
'  MitfeSy  and  as  obligatory  on  the  whole  conmu* 
tiity,  when  they  were  fo  contrary  to  their  <yHVi 
inclinations,  and*  had  never  been  impofed  upon 
their  (Utctoo  beforel  Nothing  leis  than  fiich  im 

authority 
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LETTERauthdrity  as  that  which  Mofes  claimed  in  the 
name  of  God  himiclf,  and  which  was  in  forced 
by  fuch  illuftrious  divine  attefiacions,  could  have 
prevailed  with  them  to  have  fubmitted  to  chofe 
lawi,  or  to  have  received  thofc  fads.  To  which 
it  may  be  added,  that  it  is  manitell  from  the  ac^ 
count  given  in  the  boolc  of  Judges^  which  is  the 
only  account  of  that  time  that  we  have  to  de- 
pend upon,  that  the  general  date  of  things  during 
that  period  was  this. ,  The  people  frequently 
fell  into  a  compliance  with  the  idolatrous  rites 
of  the  neighbouring  countries.  But  when  pub- 
lic calamities  befei  them^and  which  they  regard- 
ed aspuni(hments  upon  them  for  their  traufgref^ 
ftons  ot  their  law,  they  were  made  fcnHble  of 
their  guilty  and  again  returned  to  thq  obferya- 
rion  of  it,  and  to  the  adoration  of  jt he  only  true 
God  as  there  prefcribeds  and  they  were  encpa- 
raged  by  the  great  things  God  had  formerly  done 
for  their  nation,  to  apply  to  hioi  for  deliverance 
from  their  opprcflbrs^  So  that  every  thing.du- 
ringthat  period  (hews,  that  the  Jaw;  of  Mofej^ 
and  the  worfliip  of  God  and  of  hiro  alpne,  tr^c 
from  idolatry  and  polytheifm,  was  th<;n  the  etta« 
blifhcd  conflitution,  which  they  thcmfclyes  re- 
garded as  of  divine  authority,  notwit^ftanding 
they  too  often  fuffercd  themfelve;5  to.  be  feduccd 
into  deviations  from  it. 

After  the  aera  of  the  Judges  followed  that  of 

the  Kings,     King  T>avtd  lived  very  early  in 

that  period.     And  it  appearcth  with  the  utmoft 

evidence  from,  che  hiftory  and  writings  of  that 

2  great 
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great  prince,  that  the  law  o^  Mofes  was  thcriLETTER 
had  in  the  higheft  veneration  as  of  divine  au-^^J^ 
thority,  and  that  the  fafts  there  recorded  were 
univerfally  believed  and  acknowlcged-     And 
though  fomc  of  the  fucceeding  Kings  deviated 
from  that  law  into  the  idolatries  of  the  neighbour- 
ing nations,  yet  that  law  never  loft  its  authority ; 
and  the  oBfcrvation  of  it  was  foon  reftordd.  The 
dcfign  of  the  prophets,  of  whom  there  was  a 
fuccefEoa  during  that  period,  was  to  keep  the 
jpeople  dofe  to  the  obfcrvancebf  thatlaw :  And 
the  extraordinary  fafts  by  which  the  authority 
of  it  was  cftablifhed,  were  ftill  had  in  remem- 
brance.    And  on  the  credit  of  that  law,  and 
of  thofc  extraordinary  fafts,    they  ftill  looked 
upon  themfclvcs  to  be  God's  peculiar  people. 
.This  writer  indeed  takes  upon  him. to  aflcrt,  that 
"  there  were  times  when  they  had  aftually  no 
"  body  of  law  among  them,  particularly  in  the 
'"  reign  of  Jofiah  when  it  had  been  long  loft*/' 
But  there  is  no  ground  tp  fuppofc,  that  ever 
/there  was  a  time  under  any  of  their  Kings,  when 
they  had  actually  no  bqdy  of  law  among  rhcm, 
or  that  the  book  of  the  law  oi'Mofcs  had  bcci> 
ever  entirely  loft.     This  cannot  be  juftly  con- 
cluded from  the  furprize  exprcflcd  at  Hilkiah 
the. High  Prieft's  finding,  the  book  of  the  law'of 
the  Lord  in  the  temple,  when  they  repaired  it 
in  JoJtah*s  reign.     For  this  is  juiHy  fuppofcd  to 
be  either  the  original  book  of  the  law  written 
b^  Mof^s  himfclf,  and  ordered  to  be  lodged  in 

*  Vol,  m.  p.  276. 
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&ITTBK  a  coffee  at  the  fide  of  the  ark^  and  which  was 
j^  J  fouod  when  the  ark  was  removed  on  oorafion 
of  the  temple  and  holy  of  holies  being  repaired: 
Or  at  leaft  an  authentic  copy  of  great  antiquity 
and  authority  kept  in  the  temple,  and  whicb 
might  have  been  negleAed,  or  thought  to  have 
been  loft.  But  it  would  be  abfurd  to  imagine, 
chat  there  was  no  copy  of  the  law  at  all  remain- 
ing in  any  private  hands,  or  in  the  hands  of  any 
of  the  Priefts  or  Prophets.  And  it  may  very 
reaConably  be  conceived,  that  upon  finding  an 
authentic  book  of  the  law  of  fuch  venerable  an- 
tiquity, the  attention  of  the  King  and  great 
men  might  be  more .  thoroughly  awakened  to 
the  things  contained  there,  and  they  might  make 
a  much  ftronger  impreflion  upon  them^  than, 
they  had  ever  done  before,  even  fuppofing  they 
had'read  or  heard  the  fame  things  out  of  fome 
other  copy  of  the  law  of  le(s  authority,  and 
which  was  not  to  much  to  be  depended  upon. 
There  is  not  one  word  in  the  account  that  is 
given  us  of  this  matter  of  what  our  author  men- 
tions concerning  the  little  time  the  reading  of 
the  book  in  the  prefen£e  of  the  King  took  up; 
from  whence  he  concludes  that  it  contained  no- 
thing but  the  law  ftriftly  fo  called,  or  the  reca- 
pitulation of  it  in  the  book  of  T^eutetonomf. 
Though  if  that  copy  had  contained  no  more  than 
the  book  of  Deuteronomy^  this  is  a  coUcdion 
not  only  of  the  principal  laws  given  by  Mefes^ 
but  of  the  extraordinary  and  miraculous  fails 

whereby  the  divine  authority  of  the  law  was  at- 
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tefted.  As  tO'  what  he  inftnuates^  thttt  all  fSutttttt% 
facrcd  writings  of  the  Jews  vrctc  composed  af-  i^J^ 
tcr  the  captivity;  and  that  Efdras^  amd  his  fuo- 
ceflbrs  compiled  the  written  iaw*,  IfhaB  not 
add  any  thing  here  to  what  I  have  elftwhortf 
offered  to  demonftrate  the  palpable  falfhood  and 
abfurdity  of  fuch  a  fuppoftcion  f,  ^  I  (hall  only 
at  prefent  obferve^  that  the  preferving  of  the 
Pentateuch  among  the  Samaritans^  between 
whom,  from  the  time  of  their  firft  fettling  In 
that  country,  and  the  Jews^  there  wa^  a'  ftcod 
antipathy  and  oppofition,  affbrdeth  a  plain  proof 
that  the  code  of  the  Mdfdich)Roxy  amllaws  was 
not  the  invention  or  compoiition  of  Bfdras;  hat 
had  been  prcferved  among  the  Ifraelites  of  the 
ten  tribes,  in  place  of  whom  t\xcSamaritanscAttit. 
And  the  remarkable  conformity  there  is  between 
the  Samaritan  and  Jewijh  code  of  the  Penta^ 
teucb  both  in  the  laws  and  in  the  fiids,  gives  a 
ftgnal  confirmation  of  the  antiquity  and  lAtegtity 
of  the  Mofaic  hiftory  and  laws:  And  how  far 
the  Hebrew  code  Is  to  be  depended  lipon. 

But  to  proceed  to  Lord  Bolingiroke's  farther 
oi>jcdions.  In  order  to  defiroy  the  credit  of  tht 
Mofaic  hiftory  he  hath  taken  all  occafions  to 
charge  it  with  inconftftencies  and  contradictions. 
Thus  he  tells  us,  that  the  Mofaic  account  is 
plainly  inconfiftent  with  itielf,  in  fuppofing  that 
the  unity  of  God  was  the  origihal  tradition  de« 
rived  from  Adam,  and  yet  that  it  was  loft,  and 

•  « 

♦  Vol.  IV,  p*  JJ9.  VoL  V.  p,  129.        t  S«  Refleajons  on 
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i,ETTERpo|ythcifni  cftaWifticd  in  its  ftcad  in  the  days  of 
Serug :  Or  at  Icaft  of  Terah  and  Ahahaifp^  four 
hundf  cd  years  after  the  deluge*  He  thinks  it  ab- 
furd  to  fuppofe  ^'  tiiat  the  knowlege  of  the  ex- 
*^  iftence-  of  that  God  who  had  deftroyed  and 
••  rcftorcd  the  world,  juft  before,  could  be 
^'  wholly  loft  in  the  memory  of  mankind,  and 
*'  his  worfliip  entirely  forgot,  whilft  the  eyc- 
^'  witneflcs  of  the  deluge  were  yet  alive  *." 
The  whole  force  of  this  objedion  depends  upon 
his  own  abfurd  way  of  ftating  the  cafe,  as  if  the 
knowlege  oi  the  cxificnce  of  the  one  true  God, 
^cre  fuppofcd  to  be  then  entirely  loft  and  foe* 
gotten  among  mankind.  True  religion  and  the 
pure  worlhip  of  God  might  have  been  coniider* 
ably  corrupted  in  that  time,  and  idolatry  might 
have  made  a  great  progrefs,  though  the  know- 
lege of  the  true  God  was  not  entirely  loft  and 
forgotten  among  men :  As  our  author  himfelf, 
when  it  is  for  his  purpofe,  thinks  fit  to  own. 

With  the  fame  view  of  proving  inconfiftcncics 

on  the  Mofaic  hiftory,   he  obferves,  that  "  it 

is  repugnant  to  human  nature  to  fuppolc,  that 

the  IfrMlites  ftiould,  in  the  courfe  of  fo  few 

generations,  become  confirmed  and  hardened 

idolaters  in  Egypt ^  and  fiiould  in  fo  (hort  a 

**  time  not  only  forget  the  traditions  of  their 

**  fathers,  and  the  God  oi  Abraham^  oi  IfaaCj 

"  and  oi  Jacob:  But  that  they  (hould  have  been 

**  as  much  wedded  to  idolatry,  as  tht  Egyptians 

«  themfelves  were  f  "    He  liimfelf  furnilheth 

•  Voi.iv.  p.  19, 2c,  2x7, 218.  .    t  a:  jf.zzz,  223. 
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an  anfwcr  to  this,  when  he  obfcrvcs  that  ^'  po-letter 
•'  lythtifm  and  idolatry  have  a  clofc  conncdion  ^^ 
^^  with  the  ideas  and  afFedions  of  rude  a^d  ig- 
**  noranc  men."  And  that  **  the  vulgar  coir 
**  brace  poly  thcifm  and  idolatry  very  cafily,  even 
'*  after  the  true  dodrine  of  a  divine  unity  lias 
*^  been  taught  and  received  */'  *  It  may  well 
be  conceived,  that  during  their  abode  in  Egypt 
thfc  IfraeliUs  might  have  contraded  a  great  fond- 
ncfs  for  the  Egyptian  cuftoms.  They  might 
be  allured  by  the  power  and  fplcndor  of  the 
Egyptians^  to  entertain  a  good  opinion  of  their 
religion  :  And  the  extreme  mifcry  and  diftrefs 
to  which  they  were  reduced  by  their  fcrvitudc 
might  lead  many  of  them  to  queftion  the  pro- 
mifes  made  xo  Abraharmvidi  their  anceftors»  and 
make  them  more  ready  to  deviate,  from  the  re- 
ligion derived  to  them  from  their  fathers  5  riio' 
there  is  no  reafon  to  think  they  entirely  forgot 
it,  but  mixed  idolatrous  rites  with  it.  And  even 
after  thcirdeliverance  from  i^y/f,  the  idolatrous 
habits  and  cuftoms  many  of  them  had  To  deeply 
imbibed,  were  not  loon  laid  aiide.  It  may  ea- 
itly  be  fuppofed,  that  they  would  endeavour  to 
reconcile  and  unite  them  with  the  religion 
Mgfesuxk^t  them.  And  thisfecms  particularly 
,to  have  been  the  cafe  witJi  regard  to  the  worfhip 
of  the  golden  calf.  He  mentions  it  as  an  in* 
credible  thing  that  "  they  forgot  the  true  God 
"  even  when  he  conducted  them  through  the 
•*  defam:  They  .revolted  from  him  even  whilft 

•Vol.  IV.  p.  21,  zz. 
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L£TT£&'^  the  peals  of  thunder  that  prodaimied  his  de« 
5^1  . "  Tccnt  on  the  mountain  rattled  in  riieir  cars^ 
'^  and  whilft  he  didated  his  laws  to  theni'f-.^ 
He  adds,  that ''  if  the  miracles  recorded  to  hive 
^^  been  wrought  had  been  really  wrought,  no- 
^'  thing  leis  than  the  greateft  of  all  miiadcs 
''  could  have  made  thefe  real  miracles  ioe&c- 
*'  tual.*'  "  I  know  farther,  fays  he,  moft  ia- 
^'  tuitively  that  no  creature  of  the  fame  nature 
^^  as  I  am  of,  and  I  prefume  the  Ifrselites  wcie 
'^  human  creatures,  could  rcitft  the  evidence  of 
*^  fuch  revelations,  fuch  miracles,  and  fuch  trsr 
^'  ditions,  as  are  recorded  in  the  bible-^ — That 
^  they  muft  have  terrified  the  moft  audacious, 
^^  and  have  convinced  the  moft  incredaiatis:ju' 
Thus  with  a  view  to*  deftroy  the  credk  of  the 
Mofaic  hiftory,  he  cries  up  the  irrefiftible  force 
of  the  revelations  and  miracles  wrought  among 
the  Ifraelites.  But  perhaps  he  could  not  be  fo 
fure>  as  he  pretends,  what  he  himfelf  might  have 
done  in  thofe  circumftances.  There  is  icaroe 
any  anfwering  for  the  extravagancies  and  in- 
confiftencies  which  human  nature  may  fiili  into. 
But  he  goes  all  along  upon  a  wrong  fuppofition, 
as  he  had  done  before,  as  if  the  IfraeUttt  had 
entirely  forgotten  God,  or  intended  abfolotdy 
to  abandon  his  worfiiip.  This  was  not  their  if»* 
tention  in  the  inftance  he  feems  to  have  had 
particularly  in  his  view,  their  wor(hipping  the 
golden  calf  For  it  is  evident,  they  did  not  d^ 
fign  to  rtnounce  the  one  true  God,  the  God  <if 

t  VoL  IV.  p.  223.       1  w.  p.  S3<« 
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Ifrad^  and  to  difcard  his  worlhip.^  This  appcars«TTE^ 
ffom  AATtm's  proclaiming  on  that  occafion  a  fcaft    ^'' 
to  the  Lord,  Jehovah  5  and  from  the  people's 
*  Atc\mti^^Thefe  be  thy  GodSy  O  Ifraels  or  as  it 
is  elfewhere  rendered.  This  is  thy  God^  that 
brought  thee  up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt ^ 
£xod.  xxxii.  4^  f ;  compared  with  Nehem.  ix. 
18.    Nothing  can  be  plainer  than  that  they  in* 
tendcdi'by  it  to  wor(hip  the  God  oilfraeU  who 
^rhcy  knew  had  fo  lately  brought  them  out  of 
the  land  of  Egypt  i  and  that  the  worfhip  they 
rendered  to  the  calf  was  not  dcHgned  to  termi* 
nate  there,  but  was  done  with  a  reference  to  the 
Lord,  Jehovahj  whom  they  were  for  worfhip- 
ing%  that  fymbol.    They  might  therefore  flat- 
ter themfclves,  that  this  was  confK^ent  with  theic 
4^nowleging  no  other  God  but  one,  which 
had  been  fo  (blemnly  injoined  them :  And  that 
the  prohibition  of  bowing  down  before  any 
image  was  dcftgned  only  to  forbid  the  worftiip- 
•ing  falfe  Gods,  not  the  true  God  by  fuch  a  fym- 
bol.. This  indeed  was  an  inexcufable  contra- 
vention of  the  law  which  had  been  juft  promul- 
gated with  great*  folemnity,  and  which  was  in- 
tended to  forbid  their  worfhiping  and  bowing 
down  before  any  image  of  the  Deity  under  any 
pretence  whatfocver.     But  it  was  what  minds 
•Ibftrongly  prepoflciTcd  with  the  notions  and  pre- 
judices' they  luid  imbibed  in  Egypt ^  might  be 
^fappofed  capable  of  falling  into.     I  would  ob«  * 
iicive,  by  the  way,  that  the  recording  this  ftory 
affords  a  Hgn^l  proof  of  the  impartiality  of  the 
X^L.  II.  C  c  facrcd 
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l»£TTtRfacred  htftorian.  Nothing  bar  the  ftri^cft  i:(g9i4 
J^l^^  to  truth,  could  have  prevailed  with  hiip  to  have 
iqfcrtcd  a  thiqg  whiph  has  bccq  fo  pft^n  tpea* 
tioncd  to  the  diihpnour  of  that  people,  evcQ  by 
their  own  wrirccs,  and  by  others  eyer  iiace,  Aiiii 
k  is  very  probable,  th^t  if  (he  people  in  aftct 
times  durft  have  made  9Qy  ^Iteration  in  (he  ori- 
ginal facred  records,  th^y  WPold  have  ftruck^  -it 
oi^t  for  the  f^qfte  re^fon  for  which  Jofefbus  has 
pmittcd  it,  as  he  h;»  done  fome  other  thing)^ 
which  be  thought  wquld  turn  to  the  difcredit  of 
bis  nation. 

Another  atten>pt  this  writer  makes  3gaiaft 
(he  credit  of  the  M^ic  bM^ory,  relates  to  the 
account  given  of  their  encode.  He  thinks  it  in* 
credible  that  '^  the  ifrnflftes  (hould  bear  the  cp- 
preillons  of  the  Egjlptigns^  when  they  were 
become  fo  vaftly  numerous^  and  could  bring 
fix  hundred  thoufand  gghtin^iQco  into  the 
^^  field,^  which  was  in  arpiy  fulkient  to  have 
"  conquered  Egjipt  ft.  Rut  what  could  be  cx- 
pcded  from  an  midifciplincd  Vid  unaroKd  muli- 
titude,  howevei;  nui;nqrous^  agaip(^  the  force  of 
^  poweri^ul  kingdom  i  £j^cially  when  tbdr  {fit 
rits  had  been  deprefied  by  a  long  flftvery^  and  a 
feries  of  grievous  opprclfions  s  in  whicb  caics 
vaft  multitudes  have  been  kept  in  fubje^ion^  b^ 
a  very  few,  of  whieh  there  are  many  inftarices 
in  hillory.  In  what  follows  he  leiis  4S  know  ihx 
he  thinks  the  accouais  given.  t>y  Pa^an  authocs 
of  their  exode  not  wholly  fabulous^  and  chat  ^  an 

I  VoLV.  p.i4r. 
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cpldehiical  infcdious  diftcmpcr  in  thfe  lowcrLtTTEit 
Egypt  y '  might  make  Fharaoh  dcfirous  to  ^5L 
drive  the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  his  king- 

dorh  into, the  neighbouring  dcfaits. That 

many  of  the  inhabitants  of  rhf  lower  Egypt 
^ctc  includtd  with  the Ifrae/ites in  that  traht 
migration,  and  that  a  common  diftcmpcr, 
''  rather  thati  a  conimoh  religion,  united  tliern 
^*  in  it.**    And  again,  he  mentions  it  as  a  rea- 
son cff  the  Ifra'elites  ftaying  forty  years  in  tKc 
^ilderflefs5  that  •^it  was  a  fufficicnt  time  to 
**  wear  Qut  the  Icprpfy,  with  which,  profane 
**  hiftory  affures  lis,  they  were  infeftcdf."  Thus 
he  is  for  reviving  a  falfe  and  fcanidalous  ftory, 
the  abfurdity  of  which  has  been  fo  often  ex- 
pofcd.    The  different  accounts  given  by  the  Pa- 
gan authors,  relating  to  that  matter,  will  hatu^ 
rally  lead  every  intelligent  reader  to  conclude 
that  the  Eg  yptians  endeavoured  to  conceal  and 
difguife  the  truth.  They  could  not  deny  the  de- 
parture of  the  Ifraelites  out  of  Egypt ^  and  that 
it  was  in  a  manner  and  with  circumftances  very 
difagrteable  to  thenaj   yet  they  did  hot  think 
it  cohftftent  with  the  honour  of  their  own 
nation^  to  relate  the  fa£t  with  all  its  circuth* 
(lances  as  it  really  happened.    But  of  all.  the 
(torics  they  trumped  up  on  that  occafion,  that 
of  the  Ifrdelites  being  expelled  on  the  account 
of  their  being  generally  infcded  with  ttie  le«^ 
profy,  is  the  moft  foolilH  and  ridiculous.     It 
appears  indeed  by  the  laws  and  conftirutions  of 

t  Vol.V.  p.  I4Z.  144,  145. 
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LETTER  j(f^j»^  that  there  were  Icprofics,  rfnd  other  cu- 
taneous diftcmpers  among  the  Ifraelites^  as  well 
as  among  the  neighbouring  nations  in  that  pare 
of  the  world,  but  it  alfo  appears  with  invincible 
evidence  that  the  body  of  that  people  were  not 
infeded  wictl  thofe  diftempers,  and  that  there 
were  comparatively  very  few  who  were  foj  fincc 
the  infcdcd  were  ordered  to  be  put  out  of  the 
campy  and  were  treated  in  fuch  a  way  as  they 
could  not  have  been  treated »  if  a  great  part  of 
the  people  had  been  leprous.  But  any  ftory  is 
catcfied  at^  however  void  of  all  appearance  of 
truth,  that  tends  to  cad  difgrace  upon  thcjfews^ 
and  the  holy  Scriptures. 

The  only  remaining  objedion  againft  the  Mc- 
fate  hiftory,  and  which  indeed  fcems  to  be  what 
he  layeth  the  principal  ftrefs  upon  is^  that  it  is 
repugnant  to  the  experience  of  mankind.  That 
*'  incredible  anecdotes  are  not  mentioned  (cN 
^'  dom  or  occadonatly  in  them,  as  in  Livy^  or 
•'  other  hiftorians,  but  the  whole  hiftory  is 
"  founded  on  fuch,  and  confifts  of  little  elfe." 
He  compares  thofe  that  fpeak  of  the  Pentateuch 
as  an  authentic  hiftory  to  T>on§luixote^  and  rc- 
prefetits  them  as  not  much  lefs  mad  than  he  was. 
When  I  fit  down,  fays  he,  to  read  this  hiftory, 
I  am  ready  to  think  myfclf  tranfported  into  a 
•'  fort  of  fairy-land,  where  every  thing  is  done 
**  by  magic  and  inchantment :  Where  a  fyftem 
**  of  nature  very  different  from  ours  prevails  $ 
**  and  all  1  meet  with  is  repugnant  to  my  cx- 
*'  pericnce^  and  to  the  dcarcll  and  moft  diftin^ 
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"  ideas  I  have.  Almoft  every  event  in  it  ,is  in-^^^jj**' 
^  acdible  in  its  cai^&s  or  oonfequehccs,  and  I 
**  muft  accept  or  rejcd  the  whole  :j:/'  What  his 
Lord&ip  fays  amounts  in  other  words  to  this$ 
that  this  hiftory  gives  an  account  of  a  feries  of 
miraculous  fa^  and  events,  which  were  not  ac- 
cording  to  the  ufual  and  .ordinary  coarfc  of 
things.  This  will  be  eafily  acknowleged.  But 
it  is  denied,  that  this  is  a  juft  or  fufficient  ob- 
jedion  againft  the  truth  or  authenticity  of  the 
hiftory,  or  a  valid  rea(bn  why  it  (hould  be  re- 
jected. On  the  contrary,  if  the  fa£ls  there  re^ 
latcd  had  been  only  of  the  ordinary  kind,  they 
would  not  have  anfwered  the  end  which  the  di- 
vine wi(doai  bad  in  view.  It  was  neccflary  as 
the  cafe  was  circuniftanced,  that  they  (hould  be 
miraculous,  and  therefore  their  being  miracu-* 
lous  is  not  a  proof  of  their  being  faife.  And 
confidered  in  their  caufcs  and  confequences  they 
are  fo  far  from  being  incredible,  that  taking  in 
their  caufes  and  confeque^ices  they  claim  our 
belief  an4  veneration.  The  way  of  arguihg 
made  ufe  of  by  our  author,  and  others  of  the 
Deii^ical  Writers  in  fuch  cafes  defcrves  to  be  re- 
marked. If  the  fad  advanced  in  proof  of  a  di* 
vine  revelation  may  poflibly  be  accounted  for 
in  a  natural  way,  then  they  are  no  miracles  at  all, 
and  cannot  give  a  fufficient  atteftarion  to  the 
truth  and  authority  of  a  fupernatural  revelation : 
And  if  tiicy  ate  of  an  extraordinary  nature,  and 
out  of  the  common  courfe  of  our  experience, 

jVoi.ni.  p.  28b. 
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LETTER  and  manifcftl]}  mnfevQcl  all  Imm^n  paver,  tbctt^ 
^     the  very  extraoridinarincfs  of  the  fads,  and  their 
being  miraculous,  thgugh  it  is  pr^pQ(  in  fuch 
drcfucnftances  they  (hould  be  (o,  is  made  a  rcaiba 
for  re)c^ing  them. 

But  that  wc'  may  coaf^der  this  maoo  oaaf e 
diftinftly,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  it  cannon 
be  pretended  that  thc£ads  recorded  it  the  b(X^ 
of  Mofes  are  abfolutely  impoffible,  or  beyood 
the  pow^r  of  God  to  efied.  If  any  reaftm  jthcre- 
fore  can  be  affigned  to  fhew,  that  it  was  proper 
they  (hotild  be  wrought,  aod  thatit  was  wonhy 
of  the  divine  wifdom  to  iatccpofe  iji  if>  xrxizr 
ordinary  a  way,  thofe  fads  however  miracuLras 
they  are  fuppofed  to  be,  become  aedible.  And 
&f  to  this  it  be  ^dded,  that  we  have  aU  the  proofs 
that  thcfe  fads  were  adually  dooe,  which  the 
Bature  of  the  thingcan  admit  of,  or  which  coald 
be  reafonably  defircd  fuppoHng  (hofe.  things  to. 
have  really  happened,  this  is  all  that  can  be  juftiy- 
cx'pcded,  and  it  would  be  uarcafooabie  to  infift 
on  more. 

The  cafe  that  is  here  fuppofed  is  this.  That 
w^hen  the  nations  had  fallen  from  the  worfhip 
and  adoratioaof  the  one  true  God,  and  hi(tt  on(y, 
;md  became  involved  in  luperftidqn,  polytheiim, 
and  idolatry,  which  wasftUl  growing  and  fpread* 
ing  and  in  danger  of  becoming  univerlal,  *  it 
f  leafed  God  in  his  great  wifdpm  and  goodne^, 
in  order  to  put  a  check  to  the  fpreading  ido>atry» 
and  to  preserve  his  knowiegc  and  worihtp 
among  men^  to  interpofc  in  an  extraordinary 
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way^  l^  tfiablifluiig  atriOog  a  paopk  chofcn  foTLc-frBK 
that  purpofe  a  oodftitation  of  a  peculiar  kind, 
the  fandamcmal  prmctple  of  which  was  the  ac«- 
knowlegement  akd  adoracion  of  the  one  tf  ue 
God  in  oppofkion  toal)  idolatry  and  polythctfm. 
And  in  order  to  give  weight  to  this  conAiturioii 
it  waa  fo  ordered,  that  its  divine  authority  was 
conficmed  by  a  ^ics  of  wonderfttl  afts,  which 
exhibited  the  Moft  illtKVrious  diiplay^  of  his  di* 
Wnc  power  ami  glory*  And  this  conftitutioii 
was  deiigA$d  fanhcr  ta  prepare  the  way  for 
another  difpenfation,  which  was  ineooded  ro  bw 
of  ar more  general*  dxtent,  and  in  which  reUgion 
was  in  due  feafon  to  be  pabli(hed  to  the  world 
in  its  moft  perfe£b  fottn. 

This  is  a  general  view  of  the  c^e,  let  us  noV 
examine  it  more  diftindly. . 

And  firft,  that  at  the  time  when  the  law  of 
Jldbi/^/andthei/irM/r//y£coQftitution  was  firft  cfta^ 
bii(he4>  idolatry  and  polytheifm  was  generally 
4>tead  through  the  dations,  is  a  fad:  that  can 
fi:arce  be  contefted.  This  appears  from  all  (h^ 
remaining  monuments  of  thofe  times  as  far  as 
we  can  carry  our  enqniries.  Nor  could  Lord 
Balingkrohe  deny  it«  On*  the  contrary  he  ac« 
knowiegcs,  as  (hall  be  more  particularly  obfcrved 
afterwards,  that  fo  great  and  general  was  the 
attachment  of  the  people  to  idolatry  and  poly* 
theifm,  that  the  mod  d^lebrated  legiflators  of 
antiquity,  were  every- where  obliged  to  tall  in 
with  it.  And  he  himfclf  aflerts,  tljiat/'  poly- 
y  tbeifm  and  idolatry  have  fo  clofc  a  conndStion 
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LBTtEK<<  wirh  the  ideas  and  afFcdions  of  rode  and  ig- 
norant men,  that  one  of  tbem  could  not  fiiil 
to  be  their  firft  religious  principle^  nor  the 
other  their  firft  religious  pradice  '^*'  This  may 
be  thought  to  be  a  carrying  it  too  far,  but  it  is 
certain,  that  if  we  judge  from  fa&  and  expe- 
rience, there  would  have  been  little  hope  or  ex- 
pcdation  of  recovering  mankind  from  the  ido-* 
latry  and  corruption  into  which  they  were  faileo^ 
without  fome  extraordinary  expedient,  above 
what  either  the  iegidators  or  philofophers  were' 
abletoefFea. 

If  therefore  it  pleafed  God  to  interpofe  in  aa. 
extraordinary  manner  for  thispurpofe,  it. ought 
to  be  acknowleged  to  have  been  a  fignal  inftance 
both  of  his  wildom  and  of  his  goodncfs.  Our 
author  himfelf  rcprefcnts  it  as  a  fundamental  ar-^ 
tide  of  the  religion  of  nature,  that  *'  the  Su- 
preme Being  is  the  true,  and  only  true,  ob- 
je£t  of  our  adoration  f/'  He  calls  this  that 
firfi  and  great  principle  of  natural  theology^  and 
the  angular  ftone  of  true  Theifm.  If  ever  there- 
fore it  was  worthy  of  God  to  interpofe  at  all, 
or  to  concern  himfelf  with  the  affairs  of  mcn> 
here  was  a  proper  occaHon  for  it,  for  maintain^ 
ing  and  preferving  that  fundamental  principle 
of  all  religion,  which  was  become  fo  greatly- 
corrupted  and  perverted  among  men,  and  over^ 
whelmed  under  an  amazing  load  of  fuperftitions 
and  idolatries. 

•Vol.IV.  p.ai.     tVol.V.p.98, 
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This  accordingly,  was  the  excellent  defign  of  letter 
the  Mefaic  conftitution,  and  of  all  the  extra-  ^• 
ordinary  arteflaftions  whereby  the  divine  autho- 
rity of  it  was  eftabiifhed.  It  is  undeniably  ma- 
nifeft,  that  the  chief  aim  of  that  whole  difpen-' 
iation,  and  the  principal  point  to  which  all  its 
laws  were  direfted,  was  to  eftablifh  the  worfhip 
and  adoration  of  the  one  true  God,  the  maker 
and  preferver  of  all  things,  the  Supreme  Lord  and 
Governor  of  the  wor(d,  and  of  him  alone,  and 
to  forbid  and  fupprels,  as  far  as  its  influence 
reached,  that  idolatry  and  fuperftition,  which 
the  wife  men  of  other  nations  humoured  and  en- 
couraged, and  thought  it  impoflible  to  fubdue. 
If  we  compare  the  Mofaic  inditutions  with  theirs^ 
we  Ihall  find  a  Vaft  difference  between  them. 
Lord  Bo!ingbrokeyi^2i}s\n%  of  the  mighty  degree 
of  wealth  and  power  to  which  the  anticnt  priefts, 
who  were  alfo  the  antient  philofophers  and  wife 
men,  arrived  in  Egypt ^  Ethiopia^  and  the  great 
eaftem  kingdoms^  tells  us,  that  '^  the  general 
**  fcheme  of  their  policy  feeriis  to  have  been  this. 
*•  They  built  their  whole  fyftem  of  philofophy. 
^*  on  the  fuperftitious  opinions  and  pradices  that 
'^  had  prevailed  in  days  of  the  greatcfl:  igno- 
rance. They  had  other  expedients  which  they 
employed  artfully  and  jTuccefsfuUy.  Moft  of 
'*  their  dodrines  were  wrapped  up  in  the  facred 
*•  veil  of  allegory.  Mofl  of  them  were  propa- 
**  gated  in  the  myfterious  cypher  of  facred  dia- 
**  lefts,  of  facerdotal  letters,  and  of  hierogly- 
^'  phical  charafters :  Anci  the  ufeful  diftindion 
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UKTT£R<<  of  an  outward  and  inward  dodnnc  waf  in- 
^  "  vented,  one  for  the  volgar^  and  one  for  the 
initiated  $•''  He  afterwards  ohlerves,  that 
^  the  worfhip  of  one  God,  and  the  iimplicirf 
'^  of  natural  religion,  wonld  not  icrve thai  taio« 
*^  Gods  were  multiplied,  that  devotions^  and  all 
the  profitable  rites  and  ceremonies  that  bcloog 
to  them,  might  be  (b  too.  The  iovififale 
*'  Mithras^  without  the  vifible,  would  have  been 
^^  of  little  value  to  the  Magi^  b  ought  there-* 
fore  to  give  us  a  very  advanugeousr  notion  of 
the  divinity  of  the  law  of  Mofis^  and  the  truth 
of  his  pretenHons^  that  the  method  he  took  was 
entirely  different :  And  that  he  was  far  from 
pdaking  ufe  of  tho(c  arts  and  expedients,  wiuch 
the  antieat  pricfts  and  (ages  of  the  Eaft  thonglht 
^neceflary.  He  did  not  found  his  theology  on 
falfe  popular  opinions :  On  the  *  contrary,  the 
fundamental  principle  of  his  fyftem  was  fubvcr* 
five  of  that  polytheifm,  which  his  Lotdfhip  rc» 
prefents  as  the  natural  belief  of  men  in  the  fiift 
uncultivated  ages,  and  to  which  a  gieat  part  of 
Biankind  in  every  s^e  have  been  undeniably  very 
prone.  No  variety  or  multiplicity  of  Gods  was 
allowed  in  his  conftitution  i  no  falfe  or  idola- 
trous devotions  in  order  to  bring  a  greater  re- 
venue to  th«  priefts.  He  did  not  conceal  his 
do&rines  and  laws  in  the  cypher  of  facred  dia* 
leds,  and  facerdotal  letters,  and  hieroglyphical 
characters*.  His  laws  and  dodrines  were  all  de- 
iigned  for  public  univerial  ufe :  And  there  was 
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ao  ibch  thing  in  his  fyftem  as  fccret  doArinc^LETTEit 
xm  foe  caaunttnicated  only  to  a  fcv,  and  con- ,  .^; 
ccatod  frooi  the  vulgar.    On  the  contrary,  it  va$ 
^  maxim  that  lay  at  the  foundation  of  that  con- 
ftitutiOQ,  that  all  the  people  were  to  be  in(\rud^ 
ed  in  the  knowlege  and  worfliip  of  the  one  true 
God  free  from  idolatry,  and  to  be  made  ac- 
quainted with  his  laws  and  the  duties  there  re- 
quired.   And  though  our  author  fpeaks  of  the 
allegories  in  the  Old  Teftament,  as  if  allegory 
puffed  for  i^  literal  relation  of  fadls  among 
thecii»  it  is  certain  that  in  the  hifVorical  parts  of 
the  BiblCy  particularly  in  the  Mofaic  hiftory^ 
tho  fia^s  are  generally  delivered  in  a  plain^fimple, 
nacrative  ftile,  obvious  to  the  capacities  of  the 
people. 

His  Lotdfbip  fpeaks  with  high  approbation  of 
the  celebrated  legiilators  of  antiquity,  whom-  he 
repseients  as  -the  firfiy  and  he  fuppofes  the  befi 
mfffonaries  that  have  beenfeen  in  the  world"^. 
Vic  itA^iiQcs  in  Mercury^  Zoroaflery  Zatnot^^ 
Minos  J  Charondas^  Nufna — ^And  having  told  us,. 
that  they  all,  to  give  the  greater  fandion  to  their 
idigious  and  civil  institutions,  pretended  to  com« 
municatioas  with  their.  Gods,  or  to  revelations 
from  them>  he  declares,  that  he  believes  it  pro- 
bable, that  ^*  many  of  the  reformers  of  man- 
^  kind  had  difcovered  the  exiflence  of  the  one 
^'  Supreme  Being ;   but  this  knowlege  might 
^^  iecm  to  them  not  fufficiently  adapted  to  the 
^^  charadcc  of  the  people  with  whom  they  had 

•  Vd.  IV;  i^  t^. 
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LETTER**  to  do." — 'He  adds,  that  "it  was  ncecflary 
^^'  *'  ia  their  opinion  to  fuit  their  do&rine  to  the 
grofs  conceptions  of  the  people^  and  to  raHc 
*^  inch  a6fcdions  and  paffions  by  hunian  images, 
^'  and  by  ob;cds  that  made  ftrong  impreifions 
*^  on  fenfe,  as  might  be  oppofed  with  fucceis 
**  to  Aich  as  were  raifed  by  fehfible  images  and 
^^  obf  cds  too»  and  were  deftruAive  of  ordor,  and 
^'  pernicious  to  focicty.  They  employed,  for 
**  reforming  the  manners  of  the  half-ra\'agc 
^^  people  they  civilized,  the  dread  of  (uperior 
**  powers,  maintained  and  cultivated  by  fuper- 
^  ftition,  and  applied  by  policy  f/'  Thus,  Lord 
.  Bolingbnkey  notwithftanding  the  zeal  he  pro- 
feffes  for  true  theifm,  is  pleafed  mightily  to  ad* 
mire  and  applaud  theantient  legiflators,  who,  by 
his  own  account,  countenanced  and  encouraged 
polytheifm  and  idolatry ;  whilft  he  abufcs  and 
vilifies  Mofes^  the  main  defign  of  whoTe  law 
was  to  forbid  and  fupprcfs  it.  Indeed  the  me- 
thod he  took  was  fuch  as  fhewed  that  his  law  had 
an  higher  original  than  human  policy.  He  cfia* 
bliQied  the  worfhip  of  the  one  true  God,  the 
Creator  and  Governor  of  the  univerfe,  and  of 
him  only,  as  the  foundation  and  central  point 
of  his  whole  fyfienf.  Nor  did  he,  in  order  10  fuit 
his  doSirine  to  the  grofs  cfnceptious  of  the  people^ 
indulge  them  in  that  idolatry  and  polytheifm  to 
which  the  nations  wc^e  fo  gcneraUy.and  ftrongly 
addidcd.  AH  worfhip  of  inferior  deities  was 
prohibited.  And  he  cxprcfly  forbad  ihc  Hebrews 
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to  rcprefcnt  the  pure  cflence  of  the  Deity  bytiTTiit 
any  corporeal  form,  that  he  might  accuftom^^^^ 
them  to  a  more  ipiritual  adoration  of  the  Su- 
preme Being:  And  if,  as  our  author  alleges, 
he  adopted  fome  of  the  Egyptian  rites  and 
cttftoms  in  accommodation  to  the  weaknefs  and 
prejudices  of  the  people"*^^  though  this  is  far 
from  being  fo  certain  as  he  pretends^  we  may 
be  fure  they  were  only  fuch  as  might  be  inno- 
cently xxkdy  and  not  fuch  as  had  a  tendency  to 
lead  the  people  into  idolatry,  or  out  of  which 
idolatry  arofe:  For  all  things  of  this  kind  he 
fifongly '  and  moft  exprcfly  prohibited  :  And 
therefore  commanded  the  people  not  to  da  after 
tke  doings  of  the  land  of  Egypt  ^  or  to  walk  after 
their  ordiiuinceSy  Lcv.xviii.  3.  The  other  le- 
giflators  pretended,  as  well  as  he,  to  comma* 
nications  with  the  divinity,  yet  whatever  their 
private  opinion  might  be,  they  durft  not  fb  much 
as  attempt  to  take  the  people  off  from  the  fu- 
perftition  add  idolatry  they  were  to  fond  of« 
The  rcafoti  was,  they  were  fenfible  that  their 
communication  with  the  Deity  was  only  pre* 
tended  i  and  therefore  they  could  not  depend 
upon  any  extraordinary  ailiftance  to  carry  their 
defigns  into  execution.  But  Mojes  not  only 
pretended  to  have  received  his  laws  from  God, 
but  knew  that  it  really  was  to^  and  was  able  to 
give  the  moft  convincing  proofs  of  his  divine 
miflion.  He  was  fure  of  ^  fupcrnatural  allift- 
ance,  and  this  enabled  him  to  accomplifli  what 

•  Vol.  IV.  p.  31.  J4. 
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i.si^B&tbe  able  A  legiflators  of  antiquity  did  not  d:lre  t6 

\^^.^  attempt.     His  Lord(hip  obletvcs,   "  that  tixc 

''  IffBelites  had  the  md(i  Jtngular  cftabllfhm^titf 

^  ccclefiaftical  and  civil,  that  eifcr  was  formcdf /' 

And  it  mvfSt  be  acknowlcged  to  hare  been  in 

many  refpe&s  very  different  frdm  that  ^hfch 

obtained  in  other  nations.    And  it  can  hardly 

be  conceived,  how,  as  things  were  circamftanctdj 

it  could  have  been  cftabJHhed  among  the  Ifrdel- 

iteSy  bat  in  in  extraordinary  and  miracutods 

way.    The  very  nattire  6f  the  conftitution  fur- 

iii(beth  a  firong  pf cfumpt loh  Of  the  truth  of  the 

miracalous  fads  by  which  the  aothority  of  it 

was  ftttefted  nnd  confirmed,  anfd  rcndereth  the 

whole  account  confiftent  and  credible. 

The  chief  obje{lion  whieh  is  urged  agaJnft this, 
ia  drawn'  from  the  abfurdity  of  fuppofing;,  that 
God  fhould  fcleft  a  people  to  himfelf,  amon^ 
whom  lie  would  creft  a  peculiar  cdtrftitutioh  for 
preferving  his  knowle^  and  worftip,  apart  from 
the  f eft  of  mankind.  Or  however,  *•  if  he  had 
"  thought  fit,  that  the  ftc^ed  depbfite  (horid 
•*  be '  traft^fd  to  a  pcopfe  chofen  toprefcrtc  It 
'*  fill  th«  cdmitig  of  the  Meffii^y  no  pctopic  w^s 
^*  Icfe  fit^  than  f  he  Ifraeliies  to  be  chofen  fot  this 
great  truft  on  every  account.-  Theybtote  tfic 
truft  eonriuually-  The  revelations  made  to 
them,  w'ere,  as  Mf .  Locke  obfer ves,  (hut  up 
•^  in  a  Ktflc  coi'her  of  the  World,  amonglt  a 
^  people,  by  that  vclry  law  which  they  tcfccivfed 
•*  with  it,  exGludefd  from  a  commerce  atid  cbiA- 
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^  manication  with  the  rdt  of  mankind*  Aletteil 
^  people  io  little  known,  and  contemned  by  ^^ 
^^  thofe  that  knew  them>  were  very  unfit,  and 
^^  unable  to  propagate  the  dodrine  of  one  God 
"  in  the  world."  He  asks,  "  Wherefore  then 
^^  was  this  depoiite  made  to  them?.  It  was  of  no 
'^  ufc  to  other  nations  before  the  coming  of 
^  Chrift,  nor  ferved  to  ptepare  them  for  the  re- 
^  ccption  of  the  Gofpel.  And  after  his  coming 
<<  it  was  in  this  great  refpeft  of  little  ufe^  if  of 
^*  any,  to  the  Jtws  themfelves  */' 
.  There  is  fcarce  any  thing  that  has  been  more 
the  fiibjeft  of  ridicule,  than  the  Jews  being  a 
chofen  racxydiftinguilhed  from  all  other  nations 
of  the  earth.  And  yet  that  the  Jews  were  rc^ 
m^tkabfy  diftinguifhed  above  other  nations,  for 
the  knowlege  a^d  worQiip  of  the  one  trae  God, 
is  a  noatter  of  fad  which  cannot  poifibly  be  de* 
Died.  Whomever  reads  the  monuments  of  hea- 
thca  antiquity,  of  which  there  are  very  large 
remains  extant,  the  conftiration  of  their  laws, 
and  fyftem  of  their  policy,  and  the  writings  of 
their  hiftonanSypoei8,and  phiiofbphejcs,  and  com- 
pares thein  wtth^  the  ^ewijhy  will  find  an  afto- 
nidung  diiference^  diat  canik>t  but  ftrikd  every 
man  who  ooniidecs  it.  It  nmft  be  acknowl^cged, 
that  many  of  the  heathen  nations,  particaiarly 
thofe  of  Greece  and  Rmu^  were  renowned  for 
learning  and  poUtencTs,  peculiarly  eminent  for 
their  kno  wl^e  in  the  liberal  arts  and  fciences,  and 
for  the  fincne(s  of  their  tafte  in  works  of  genius 

* 
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LETTER  Md4itcrature,  which  has  rendered  them  die  ad- 
^*  miration  of  ail  fucceeding  ages.  But  in  matters 
of  religion  wc  meet  e?ery*where  with  the  moft 
unqueflionable  proofs  of  the  groflfeft  idolatry  and 
polytheifm,  in  which  not  only  were  the«^lgar 
aniverfally  involved,  but  it  was  countenanced 
and  pradifed  by  the  wifelt  and  greateft  men.  That 
public  worftiip,  which  was  inflituted  by  their 
moft  celebrated  legiflators,  and  a  conformity  to 
which  was  recommended  by  the  philofopbcrs, 
was  dircded  to  a  multiplicity  of  deities.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  we  turn  our  views  to  the  JewSys 
a  people  no  way  eminent  for  their  knowlege 
in  the  arts  and  fcieoces,  we  (hall  find  that  mom)- 
iheifm)  the  fir  ft  and  greit  principle,  as  he  calls  ir, 
of  natural  theology,  the  acknowlegement  and 
worfhip  of  the  one  true  God,  thcMaker  and  Lord 
of  the  tiniverfe,  and  of  him  only,  was  the  fun- 
damental principle  of  their  conftitution,  and  of 
their  ftate,  all  worlhip  of  inferior  deities,  and  pf 
the  true  God  by  images  was  nioft  oxprefly  pro- 
hibited in  their  laws.  If  we  examine  their  writ- 
ings, we  may  obfcrve  that  they  cvery-where  dif- 
cover  the  profoundcft  veneration  for  the  Deity ; 
they  abound  with  tiie  fublimcft  fentiments  of  his 
divine  Majefty,  bis  incomparable  perfc&ions,  his 
fupreme  dominion,  and  all-  difpodng  providence, 
and  <pvery- where  exprcfsaa  utter  deteflation  of 
*  ail  idolatry  and  poly  tbeifm.  Nor  is  this  the  fpi- 
rirof  their  moral  and  devotional  writings  only, 
but  of  their  hiftorical  too ;  the  principal  dcfiga 
of  which  is  to  promote  the  great  ends  of  reli- 
gion. 
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gloB,  by  rcpfcfcmiag  the  happy  flatc  of  their  lettea 
:iiatioo>  when  rhcy  adhered  to  the  worfhip  of  ^^ 
Cod,  and  periifte^i  in  obedience  to  his  laws^  and 
^hc  calamities  and  miferies  that  befel  tiicm  as  a 
paniflitQCAt  for  their  defections  and  revolts. 
Their  very  poetry  was  vaftiy  ditTerent  from  that 
of  the  beathcQ  nations^  not  deitgned,  like  theirs, 
to  celebxate  (he  praifes,  the  amours,  the  exploits 
of  their  fi^itipus  deities,  but  fitted  to  infpire  the 
nobleft  ideas  of  God>  and  containing  the  moO: 
.elevated  dcft;ription$  of  his  glory  and  pcrfec- 
lion. 

.  It  is  natural  therefore  to  inquire,  whence  comes 
this  ama^iiag  difference  between  the  "jews^  and 
the  moft  learned  and  civilized  heathen  nations 
in  the  knowlege  and  wor(hip  of  the  deity.  It 
bJhis.Lordfhip's  own  obfervation,  that  ^^  without 
'^  revelation  the  belief  of  the  unity  of  God,  could 
fV  not  be  the  faith  of  any  one  people,  till  ob- 
^<  ieryation  and  meditation)  till  a  full  and  vi- 
V  gorousexercifepfrcafoamadeitfach*."  And 
again,  he  lells  us,  that  ''  the  rational,  the  or* 
^/  thodox  belief,  wasAOt  eftablilhcd,  nor  could 
**  be  fo,  till  the  manhood  of  philofophy  (|." 
How  comes  it  then  that  the  public  acknowlege- 
Qient  and  adoration  of  the  one  true. God  free 
i^Fom  polytbeifm  and  idolatry  was  the  etlablilhed 
c^ligion  of  the  J-ews  only  ?  Were  they  the  only 
people  who  had  reafon  in  a  full  and.  vigorous 
^eerclfe^  and  among  whom  philofophy  was  ar- 
aved  ac  its  manhood  ?  If  fo*  it  is  wrong  to  re- 

\     '   .    n  Vol.  IV,  p.  20.       J  J*,  p.  22,  23. 
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-LETTER  prcfcnt  them  as  the  Deiftical  Writers  have  frc- 
^^'     qucntly  done,  as  the  moft  ftupid  of  the  human 
race,  a  people  ignorant  and  barbarous^  as  he 
and  Mr.  Hume  calls  them.     Nor  had  he  a  right 
to  laugh  at  Mr.  AbbadiCy  who,  he  fays,  has  rc- 
prefentcd  them  as  a  nation  of  fages  and  philo^ 
fophers  4=.    It  will  be  readily  allowed,  that  the 
yews  were  not  of  thcmfelves  more  wife  and 
knowing,  or  better  philofophers  than  other  na- 
tions, or  that  they  made  deeper  obfervations  and 
refledions,  and  that  they  were  even  inferior  to 
fomc  of  them  in  feveral  branches  of  fcience. 
We  have  all  the  reafon  therefore  in  the  world  to 
conclude  that  if  left  to  themfclves,  they  would 
have  been  involved  in  the  common  polytheifm 
and  idolatry,  as  well  as  all  the  nations  round 
them :  And  that  it  was  owing  only  to  their  hav* 
ing  had  the  advantage  of  an  extraordinary  reve- 
lation, and  to  their  pctuliar  conftitution,  which 
was  of  divine  original,  and  which  had  been  con- 
firmed by  the  moft  illuftrious  atteftations,  that 
they  became  fo  remarlcably  diftinguiflied. 

Lord  Bolmgbroke  was  very  fenfiblc  how  un- 
favourable this  is  to  his  caufe,  and  therefore 
finds  great  fault  with  Mt.  Locke  for  afluming, 
that  the  belief  and  wor(hip  of  the  one  true  God 
was  the  national  religion  oi  the  Ifraelites  alone, 
and  that  it  was  their  particular  privilege  and  ad- 
vantage to  know  the  true  God,  and  his  true  wor- 
fhip,  whilft  the  heathen  nations  were  in  a  ftatc 
of  darknefs  and  ignorance.  To  take  off  the- 
force  of  this  fcems  to  be  the  principal  dcfigh  of 

.tVol.III.'p.aSj, 
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his  third  Eflay,  which  is  oithe  rife  and  progrefst^t'ttA 
of  tnonotheifm  f.  But  what  he  offers  to  this  pur-  **• 
pofe  is  extremely  trifling.  He  is  forced  quite 
to  alter  the  true  flate  of  the  queftion,  and  fup- 
pofes  Mr.  Locke  and  the  Chriftian  divines  to 
affcrt^  that  there  was  not  any  knowlcge  or  woe- 
Ihip  of  the  true  God  in  the  world  at  all  before 
the  erection  of  the  Ifraelitijb  polity,  and  that 
all  the  nations,  except  the  IfraeliteSy  had  been 
ignorant  of  the  true  God  from  the  beginning. 
And  then  he  argues,  that  '*  this  implies  that  th6 
^  Ifraelites  were  a  nation  from  the  beginning  j  **• 
and  gravely  asks,  **  Were  they  fo,  if  we  reckon 
**  from  Adamy  or  even  from  Koah^  or  even 
from  the  vocation  of  their  father  Abraham  *.'* 
Thus  he.  frames  a  ridiculous  hypothcfts  for  his 
advcrlaries,  and  then  endeavours  to  cxpofe  it : 
Whereas  they  maintain  what  he  thinks  fit  to 
deny,  that  the  knowlege  and  worfliipof  the  true 
God  was  the  original  ptimitive  religion  of  man*^ 
kind,  derived  from  the  fitft  parents  and  ancedors 
of  the  human  race:  But  that  before  the  time  of 
Mofes  the  nations  were  generally  iapfcd  into, 
polythcifm  and  idojatry,  which  appears  froni 
his  own  acknowlegement,  to  have  been  the 
cafe. 

He  affirms  indeed,  that  *'  it  is  plain  that  the 
knowlege  of  the  one  true  God  would  have 
been  prefcrved  in  the  world,  if  no  fuch  people 
as  the  ^ews  had  ever  been.  And  nothing  caa 
be  more  impertinent  than  the  hypothcli^  that 

t  Vol.  IV.  p.  187, 9tf(q,      •  ih.  p.  233. 
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iettbr"  this  p?oplc,  the  Icaft  fit  perhaps  on  many  ac- 
^^*     "  counts,  that  could  have  been  chofen,  was 
chofen  to  prcferve  this  knowlcgc.    It  was  ac- 
quired^ and  it  was  prefer\'ed  indepcndcotly  of 
^V  them  among  the  heathen  phiiofophcrs.  And 
^^  it  might  have  become,  and  probably  did  bc«* 
^^  come  the  national  belief  in  countries  un- 
^'  known  to  us,  or  even  in  thofe  who  were 
fallen  back  into  ignorance^  before  they  ap- 
pear in  the  traditions  we  have^.'*    What  aa 
extraordinary  way  of  talking  is  this !  He  argues 
ftom  the  fuppofed  national  belief  of  countries 
unknown  to  us,  and  of  which  he  confefles  we 
have  no  traditions  extant,  to  (hew  that  religion 
Would  have  been  preferved  in  the  world,  if  no 
fuch  people  as  the  "Jews  had  ever  been.    As  to 
the   heathen  philofophers,  among  whom,  he 
iays,  the  knowlege  of  the  true  God  was  pre- 
ferved, it  is  certain,  and  he  himfelf  frequently 
owns  it,  that  whatever  knowlege  fome  of  them 
had  this  way,  it  was  of  little  ulc  to  hinder  the 
polythcifm  and  idolatry  of  the  people,  and  that 
ioftead  of  reclaiming  them  from  it,  they  fell  in 
with  it  themfelves,  and  even  encouraged  and 
ad  vifcd  the  people  to  a  compliance  with  the  pub- 
lic laws  and  cuftoms,  by  which  polythcifm  was 
cflablifhcd. 

Thus  it  appears  that  after  all  the  outcry  and 
ridicule  againft  the  Jews  as  the  unfitted  people 
in  the  World  to  have  the  facred  depoiite  of  the 
acknowlegement  and  adoration  of  the  one  true' 

f  Vol.  IV.  p.  79. 
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God  committed  to  them,  they  were  the  only  letter 
people  concerning  whom  wc  have  any  proofs 
chat  they  made  a  public  national  acknowlege- 
ment  of  this  great  principle,  and  among  whom 
it  was  eftablifhed  as  the  fundamental  law  of  their 
flate.     It  is  urged  indeed,  that  their  conftitu- 
tion  had  little  effect  upon  them.     That  **  their 
hiftoipy  is  little  elfc  than  a  relation  of  their 
rebelling  and  repenting;  and  thcfc  rebellions, 
^'  not  thofc  of  particular  men,  furprifed  and 
^*  hurried  into  difobedicnce  by  their  padionSj 
^'  but  national  deliberate  violations  of  the  law, 
**  in  defiance  of  the  Supreme  Being*.*"    But 
if  we  compare  the  hiflory  of  thcj^^^x  with  that 
of  the  heathen  nations,   we  ,(hall  find  a  very 
remarkable  difference  between  them.  Notwith* 
(landing  all  the  faults  and  defections  of  the  for^ 
mer,  and  though  they  top  often  fell  into  idola- 
tries and  vicious  practices  in  a  conformity  to  the 
cuftoms  of  the  neighbouring  countries,  they 
again  recovered  from  them,  and  returned  to  the 
acknowlegement  and  adoration  of  the  one  true 
God  and  him  only,  and  often  continued  for  a 
confiderable  number  of  years  together  in  the 
profeflion  and  practice  of  the  true  religion  free 
from  idolatry  s  of  which  there  arc  many  proofs 
in  all  the  ages  of  their  nation  from  the  days  of 
Mofes  to  the  Bahylonijb  captivity  i   during  the 
time  of  their  Judges,  Kings,  &c.  as  every  one 
knows  that  is  at  all  acquainted  with  their  hiftory. 
This  was  owing  to  the  revelation  they  enjoyed: 

?  Vol.  V-  p.  1 56. 
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i^ETTERThey  fiill  had  rccourfcto  their  jaw,  and  by  that 
^j!^^  reformed  thcmfelvcs,  and  returned  to  the  pure 
wor(hip  of  God  according  to  that  law^  to 
which  after  the  Babyloni/b  captivity,  in  which 
they  had  fuflFered  fo  much  for  their  defedions 
and  revolts,  they  adhered  more  clofely  than  even 
But  among  the  heathen  nations,  even  thofe  of 
them  that  were  moll  learned  and  civilized,  fuch 
zsihzGrecianszvidLRomansy^W  was  one  oontinued 
courfc  of  polytheifm,  and  the  mod  abfurd  idoia* 
tries.  Nor  can  we  name  any  period  of  their  hlftory^ 
in  which  they  laid  afide  the  public  poIytheiTfiij 
and  returned  to  the  acknowlegemcnt  and  ado- 
ration  of  the  one  true  God,  and  of  him  only. 
It  mufl  be  faid  therefore  that  the  Jewijh  hiftory 
doth  indeed  furnifh  plain  proofs  of  what  the 
author  obfcrves  the  pronenefs  of  mankind  in  all 
ages  to  polyth^ifm  and  idolatry,  but  it  (hews  at 
the  fame  time,  that  by  virtue  of  their  peculiar 
conftitution,  the  worlhip  of  God  was  maia- 
tained  among  them  in  a  manner  in  which  it  was 
not  in  any  other  nation*  And  thfs  aiFordeth  a 
iignai  proof  of  the  benefit  of  revelation,  and 
how  far  fuperior  it  is  to  the  efforts  of  the  wifeft 
lawgivers  and  philofophers. 

It  appears  then  that  the  Mofaic  conftitutioa 
did  anfwer  very  valuable  ends.  By  this  there 
was  a  people  prefcrved,  among  whom  the 
knowlege  and  adoration  of  the  one  living  and 
true  God  was  maintained  in  a  world  over>rua 
with  fupeiQition  and  idolatry  5  and  to  whom 
ap  admirable  fyftem  of  laws  was  given.   And 

not- 
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n6if\vithftancling  all  that  is  faid  about  the  pce-tKTTEa 
pic  of  Ifiaely  being  ftut  up  in  a  corner  of  the ,  ^^' 
earth  ;  they  were  placed  in  an  advantageous. 
iituation,  in  the  ccnterof  the  then  known  world, 
between  Egypt  and  Arabia  on  the  one  hand, 
and  Syria^  Chaldea^  and  Ajfyria  on  the  other, 
among  whom  the  firft  great  empires  were  erected, 
and  from  whence  knowlege  and  learning  fccms 
to  have  been  derived  to  the  weftern  parts  of  the 
world.  And  they  were  alfo  in  the  neighbour- 
hood oiSidon  and  T/r^jthe  greatcft  emporiums 
in  the  world,  from  wliencc  (hips  went  to  all 
parts,  even  the  moft  diftant  countries.  Theic 
peculiar  conftitution,  whereby  they  were  fo  re- 
markably diftinguifhed  from  other  nation;,  to* 
gether  with  the  extraordinary  things  God  had 
done  for  them,  had  a  natural  tendency  to  put 
the  neighbouring  people  upon  enquiring  into 
the  defign  of  all  this,  which  would .  be  apt  to 
lead  them  to  the  adoration  of  the  one  true  God, 
and  into  the  knowlege  of  the  true  religion  ia 
its  moft  neceflary  and  important  principles,  and 
to  difcover  to  them  the  folly  and  unreafonable- 
ncfi  of  their  own  fuperftition  and  idolatry.  That 
this  was  really  part  of  the  deiign  which  the  di- 
yine  wifdom  had  in  view  in  this  conftitution^ 
and  that  therefore  it  was  intended  to  b<;  of  ufe 
to  other  nations  beiides  the  people  of  Ifrael; 
plainly,  appears  from  many  paflTages  of  Scrip- 
ture f.    They  were  indeed  kept  diftind  from 

"t*  See  particularly  Exod.  vii.  15.  ix.  16.  xiv.  4.  Numb.  xiv. 
I3>  H>  2'*  Deiu.m  6.  i  Kings vtii.  41,  42, 43.  Pf.  xxvi.  3. 
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LETTsnother  people,  and  it  was  necef&iry  for  wiFe  cftds 
*^'  ^thcy  (hould  be  fo  :  But  they  were  always  ready 
.CO  receive  among  them  thofe  of  other  nations 
Who  wor!1iiped  the  one  true  God,  though  they 
did  not  conform  to  the  peculiar  rites  of  their 
polity.  And  in  the  moft  flour ifhing  times  of 
their  ftate,  particularly  in  the  reigns  of  1>avid 
and  Solomon,  they  had  an  extenftve  dominion 
and  correfpondence.  And  afterwards  they  had 
frequent  intercourfc  with  Egypt ^  Syrin^  AJfyria^ 
Chaldeay  and  Terjia.  And  if  we  confider  what 
is  related  concerning  the  Queen  of  Skeba^  and 
Jliram  King  of  Tyre,  as  well  as  the  memo* 
rablc  decrees  oi  Nebuchadnezzar,  King  of  Ba- 
bylon,  Darius  the  Mede,  Cyrus^  Darius  Hyf- 
tafpes,  and  Artaxerxes^  Kings  of  Terjia^  the 
greatcfl  monarchs  then  upon  earth,  and  who 
publi(hed  to  the  world  the.  regard  and  venera- 
tion they  had  for  the  Lord  Jehovah,  the  God 
vthomthtjews  worfhipedj  it  is  very  probaWc 
that  the  fame  of  their  laws,  and  the  remarkable 
interpofitions  of  providence  on  tlieir  behalf^ 
fpread  far  and  wide  among  the  nations,  and  con- 
tributed in  mote  inftances  than  is  commonly 
imagined,  to  keep  up  fome  knowlege  of  the 
true  God,  the  Maker  and  Lord  of  the  uni^^erfe, 
and  to  give  fome  check  to  the  prevailing  ido- 
latry, and  ro  preferve  the  antient  patriarchal  re- 
ligion From  being  utterly  extinguifhed.  To 
"Which  it  may  be  added,  that  in  the  latter  rimes 
of  their  ftate,  vaft  numbers  of  the  Jews  were 
difpcrfed  through  Egypt,  Babylenk^  "Perjia^  anid 

other 
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other  parts  of  the  caft;  and  afterwards  through^^'^'^B^ 
the  Lejfer  4fis^  and  the  fcvcral  parrs  of  the  Ro^%^  *^' 
man  empire:    And  they  every* where  turned 
mtny  of  the  Gentiles  from  the  eommon  ido* 
latry  and  polytheifoi  $  which  the  philofopbers 
vere  fcarce  able  to  effeft  in  a  iiDgle  inftance.  It 
appears  then  that  the  fetting  apart  that  people  in 
fo  extraordinary  a  manner,  the  revelation  that 
was  given  them,  and  the  marvellous  ads  of  di- 
vine providence  towards  thcm>  were  fitted  for 
having  an  extenfive  effcd  for  the  advantage  of 
other  nations  as  well  as  their  own,  and  adually 
had  that  eflfed  in  multitudes  of  inftances.  By  this 
conftitution  there  was  a  light  fet  up,  fhining  in 
a  dark  place,  to  which  other  nations  might  have 
recourfe.    And  if  inftead  of  making  ufe  of  it, 
as  they  ought  to  have  done,  they  generally  neg- 
Ic&ed  it,  and  even  hated  and  deijpifcd  the  Jews 
for  having  a  religion  fo  oppoitce  to  their  own, 
and  condemning  their  fupcrftitions  and  idola* 
tries ;  the  fault  is  to  be  charged  upon  themfel ve$» 
who  negleded  thofe  means  and  helps,  as  ihzf 
had  done  before  the  difcoveries  made  to.th^m 
by'  antient  tradition,  and  which  had  been  mi- 
ginally  derived  from  revelation,  and  by  the  light 
of  nature,  and  the  works  of  creation  and  pro- 
vidence.    Befides  this,  what  farther  {hews  the 
great  propriety  and  ufefulnefs  of  this  peculiar 
conflitution,  and  the  revelation  given  to  the 
people  of  Ifrael  is,  that  it  had  a  great  tendency 
to'  prepare  the  worki  for  receiving  that  more 
pcrfeft  dUpenfation  which  was  to  fucceed  it, 
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LETTER  and  which  was  to  be  of  a  more  general  extent,'^ 
^^*     and  to  be  more  univerfally  diffufed.    The  firft 
harveft  of  converts  to  Chriftianiry  was  among 
the  Jews  and  their  profelytcs,  of  whom  great 
numbers  were,  brought  over  to  the  Chriftiaa 
faith.    The  Jewijb  Scriptures  were  generallj 
difperfed,  and  had  fpread  the  knowlege  of  God, 
and  had  raifed  an  expedation  of  a  glorious  and 
divine  perfon,  by  whom  a  new  and  moft  czcel«- 
lent  difpenfation  was  to  be  introduced,  and  the 
Gentiles  were  to  be  brought  over,  more  gene- 
rally than  had  hitherto  been  done,  from  their 
fuperftitions  and  idolatries,  from  their  abomi- 
nable vices  and  corruptions,  to  the  pure  worfhip 
of  God,  and  the  knowlege  and  pradice  of  true 
religion.     This  glorious  per fon  was  foretold  and 
dcfcribcd  in  the  Jewijb  prophecies  by  many  re- 
markable charaders,  which  being  accompliflied 
in  our  Saviour  gave  a  moft  illuftrious  atteftatioa 
to  His  divine  mifllon.     And  thcfe  prophecies 
were  kept  more  clear  and  diftind  by  being  in  the 
hands  of  a  peculiar  people  as  the  depo/itarics  of 
them :  Whereas  if  they  had  been,  like  otiier  tra« 
di(;{ons,  left  merely  at  large  among  the  nations, 
they  would  probably  in  procefs  of  time  have 
been  corrupted  and  loft,  and  the  teftimony  ari- 
iing  from  them  rauft  have  fallen. 

Taking  all  thefe  confidcrations  together,  it 
appears  that  the  peculiar  Jewijb  oeconomy  an- 
fwered  many  very  valuable  and  important  ends : 
And  that  tiicrcfore  it  was  no  way  unworthy  of 
the  divine  wililom  to  intcrpofc  in  aa  extraor- 
dinary 
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binary  manner  to  give  a  divine  atteftation  to  iti'^TTER 
And  that  the  miraculous  fzCts^  if  really  done>  ^^ 
weie  every  way  fuffident  for  this  purpofe,  our 
author  bimfelf  does  not  deny.  On  the  con- 
trary 9  he  looks  upon  them  to  have  been  fo  ftrong 
and  convincing,  that  it  would  have  been  impo^ 
flbie  to  refift  themi  and  he  thinks  they  mull 
have  been  fufficient,  if  they  had  been  really 
done,  to  have  brought  over  all  mankind  to  the 
belief  and  acknowlegement  of  the  one  true  God, 
not  only  in  that  age,  but  in  all  fucceeding  ages. 
His  manner  of  exprciling  himfelf  is  remarkable. 
He  fays,  that  /'  the  reviving  and  continuing  the 
primitive  faith  and  worfhip  by  fuch  a  feries^of 
revelations  and  miracles  among  one  people, 
would  have  made  any  revival  of  them  un- 
necefiary  among  any  other;  becaufe  they 
*^  would  have  been  more  than  fufficient  to 
^^  continue  them  uncorrupted  over  the  whole 
^*  world  5  not  only  till  the  vocation  of  j^i^ror- 
'^  kawj  four  hundred  years  after  the  deluge, 
^'  not  only  till  the  coming  of  the  Mejflaby  two 
'^  thoufand  years  after  that,  but  even  to  this 
'*  hour^  and  to  the  confummation  of  all 
*'  things  II /'  Not  to  infift  upon  the  great  ab- 
furdity  of  his  fuppofing,  that  the  miracles 
wrought  among  the  Ifraelites  fo  long  after  the 
yooziionoi  Abraham^  would  have  been  fufficient 
to  have  kept  the  true  religion  uncorrupted  till 
the  vocation  of  Abraham  %  a  blunder  which 
could  only  have  been  owing  to  the  moft  inex* 

I  Yd.  IV.  p.  214. 
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i.ETTERCtt(abIe  ncgligoice  ia  writing:  Irhink  it  foN 
^  ,  lows  from  his  own  cx>nccfEons,  tiiat  the  miracles 
and  other  extraordinary  methods  made  ufe  of 
for  the  cftabliniment  of  the  Mofaic  oeconomy, 
were  of  fuch  a  nature  as  to  be  well  fitted  to  the 
end  for  which  they  were  deftgned^  the  revival 
and  eftablifhment  of  the  worfti'ip  of  the  one  true 
God  in  oppoHtion  to  idolatry  and  polythcifm. 
And  though  it  be  wrong  to  fuppofe  as  he  moft 
abfurdly  does,  that  they  muft  have  eftablifbed 
it  among  all  mankind^  and  have  prevented  aH 
deviations  from  it  in  all  ages  and  nations;  yet 
it  will  be  acknowleged^  that  thofe  fads  were 
of  fuch  a  kind  as  to  have  been  fufficicnt  to  con- 
vince all  thofe  to  whom  they  were  known,  that 
the  laws,  in  atteftation  to  which  they  were 
wrought,  were  of  a  divine  original.  Accord- 
ingly the  people  oilfrael^  notwithftanding  their 
pronencfs  to  idolatry,  and  their  obftinate  pre- 
judices, were  brought  to  fubmit  to  thofe  laws 
as  of  divine  authority,  and  to  receive  them  as 
the  rule  of  their  polity.  And  though  they  fell 
-oiF  on  feveral  occafions  to  a  compliance  with 
the  idolatries  ($f  the  neighbouring  nations,  which 
they  mixed  with  their  own  rites,  yet  the  remem: 
brance  and  belief  of  thofe  fads,  which  always 
continued  among  them,  had  mighty  effcds  in 
every  age  of  their  ftate,  to  bring  them  back  to 
the  true  worfhip  of  God,  and  to  an  obedience  to 
their  laws.  And  they  have  ha^  a  great  cfFcft  ever 
^nce,  whcrecvcr  they  have  been  believed,  to 
fill  men  with  a  holy  fear. of  God,  and  with  the 

moft 
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rnoft  adoring  thoughts  of  his  divine  unequal'dLETX'EK 
majcfty  and  glory.    Thi$  tffcft  they  continue  to     ^' 
have  among  Chriftians^  and  are  like  to  have  to 
the  end  of  the  world. 

It  is  no  ;uft  bb|c£tlon  againft  the  truth  of  the 
fads,  that  they  come  to  us  through  the  hands  of 
the  yews.  For  what  other  tcftimony  can  be 
re^forfably  dcHrcd,  or  can  the  nature  of  the  thing 
admit  of,  than  the  concurrent  tcftimony  of  that 
people,  to  whom  the  laws  were  given,  and 
among  whotn  the  fa£ts  were  done?  A  tcftimony 
continued  throughout  all  the  ages  of  their  na* 
"  tion,  and  appearing  in  all  their  records  and  mo- 
numents. The  fafts  were  done  among  them* 
Iclves ;  and  therefore  in  the  nature  of  things 
could  only  be  witncffcd  by  themfelves. .  If  thofc 
of  any  other  nation  had  recorded  them,  thcf 
muft  have  had  their  accounts  from  the  people 
of  JfraeL  And  if  they  had  declared  their  be- 
lief of  thofc  fads,  and  of  the  divine  authority 
of  thofe  laws,  there  would  have  bdcn  an  equal 
pretence  for  rejcding  their  teftimooy,  as  for  re* 
jcfting  that  of  the  Jews.  But  it  is  in  truth  very 
abfurd  to  make  it  an  objec^ion>  that  the  accounts 
of  thefe  fads  are  tranlmitced  to  us  by  thofe  who 
were  the  only  proper  pcrfons  to  give  an  account 
of  thofe  fads,  and  by  whom  alone  thofe  ac- 
counts could  have  been  originally  given,  if  they 
had  been  true.  If  it  be  pretended,  that  the  fads 
were  feigned  by  them  to  do  honout  to  their  na- 
tion, it  muft  be  confidcred,  that^  as  was  before 
hinted^  they  are  fo  cjrcumftanced,  and  mixeA 

with 
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BETTER  with  fueh  difadvantageous  accounts  of  the  tern* 
^  ^ti  and  condud  of  that  people^  as  no  man  would 
have  feigned  who  had  their  honour  in  view,  or 
who  had  not  a  greater  regard  to  the  truth  of  the 
feds,  than  to  the  humouring  and  flattering  that 
people.  For  it  is  plain,  the  fads  might  have 
been  fo  contrived,  if  they  had  been  fiditious^ 
as  to  have  faved  the  honour  of  their  nation,  and 
not  to  have  given  occalton  to  the  fevere  ccnfurcs 
and  reproaches  which  have  been  caft  upon  them 
in  all  ages  on  that  account.  And  what  farther 
derives  great  credit  to  the  relations  of  thofe  ex- 
traordinary and  miracblous  fads,  is  that  the 
books  in-  which  they  are  contained,  not  only 
appear  to  h^ve  been  written  with  an  unaflfcded 
fimplicity,  and  aiincere  impartial  regard  to  truth, 
mixed  with  a  profound  veneration  for  the  Deity, 
but  they  contain  the  moft  remarkable  predi« 
dions  of  future  events,  which  it  was  impoP- 
ftble  for  any  human  fagacity  to  forefee  5  parti- 
cularly relating  to  the  future  fates  of  that  na- 
tion, the  furprifing  revolutions  they  (hould  un- 
dergo,  the  calamities,  captivities,  and  defola- 
tions  that  (hould  befal  them,  their  being  fcat^ 
tered  and  difperfed  all  over  the  face  of  the  earthy 
:^nd  evcry-where  expofed  to  hatred,  contempt^ 
and  reproach,  and  yet  ftili  wonderfully  preferved 
as  a  diftind  people,  as  we  fee  they  are  at  this 
day;  notwithftanding  they  have  for  fo  many 
ages  loft  their  geneologies,  and  been  deprived 
of  their  moft  valued  privileges,  and  rendered  in- 
(;apable  of  excrcifing  their  moft  folemn  faacd  rites 

as 
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as  prefcribcd  in  their  law,  and  without  any  proLSTTBR 
phets  raifed  up  among  them,  and  acknowkged 
by  chemfelves  to  be  fuch^  to  fapport  their  hopes. 
Thefe  are  things  for  which  bo  parallel  can  be 
found  in  any  other  nation  upon  earth.  So  that 
the  prefent  fiare  of  that  people,  in  all  refpeds 
fo  extraordinary,  is  a  living  proof  of  the  trufji 
and  divinity  of  tfctofe  writings,  which  contain  an 
account  of  the  laws  that  were  originally  given 
them,  and  of  the  wonderful  fa£bs  by  which  thofe 
laws  were  inforced  and  eftablilhed.  This  is  a 
proof  ftili  fironger  to  us,  than  it  could  have 
been  in  the  ages  foon  after  thofe  books  were 
written,  and  affbrdeth  one  inftance  in  which  the 
evidence  of  thofe  fads,  inftead  of  being  dimi- 
ni{hcd  by  time>  has  acquired  new  ftrengch  and 
force. 

You  will  forgive  the  length  of  this  letter^  as 
I  was  willing  to  lay  together  in  one  view  all  that 
I  thought  neceflary  for  clearing  and  eftablifhing 
the  truth  of  the  Mofaic  hiftory  agaiuft  our  aa«* 
thor's  objedions,  and  which,  if  it  be  well  iup- 
ported,  the  divinity  of  thofe  laws,  and  6f  that 
conftitution,  follows,  with  invincible  evidence*. 
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The  excellent  nature  and  tendency  of  the  Mofaic 
Writings^  and  the  Scriptures  ^f  the  Old 
Tefiament.  Lord  Bolingbroke  treats  it  as 
blajphemj  to  fay  that  they  are  divinely  iiy 
fpired.  A  fummary  of  his  objeSlions  againjt 
their  divine  original  and  authority.  *  His 
charge  againfi  the  Scriptures  as  gioing  mean 
and  ums^rthy  ideas  of  God  confidered  at 
large.  The  reprefentations  he  himfelf  gives 
of  Gody  and  of  his  providenpt^  Jhewn  to  be 
unworthy^  and  of  the  worji  confequence^ 
Concerning  Gods  being  reprefented  in  Scrip- 
ture as  entering  into  covenant  with  man. 
The  pretence  of  his  being  defer ibed  as  a  tu- 
telary God  to  Abraham,  and  to  the  people  of 
Ifraely  and  of  his  being  degraded  to  the 

'  meateft  offices  and  employments^  difihiBly 
examined.  The  pajfages  in  which  bodily 
parts  feem  to  be  afcribeato  Gody  not  dejigned 
to  be  taken  in  a  literal  fen fe.  The  Scripture 
itfelffufficiently  guards  againfi  a  wrong  inter^ 
pretation  of  tbpfe  pajfages.  In  what  fenfe 
human  paffims  and  affcSitons  are  attributed 
to  the  Supreme  Being.  A  remarkable  f  affile 
of  Mr.  CoUins  to  this  pur pofe. 

SIR, 
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5  -'^  ^*  .  LITTER 

1  ^H  E  dcfign  of  my  lad  Letter  was  ta  vin- ,  ^ 
j^  dicate  the  truth  and  credit  of  the  Mofak 
Hiliory,  and  of  the  extraordinary  fa£b  there  ro- 
latcd^  And  if  (hat  Hiftory  be  admitted  as  true» 
the  divine  original  and  authority  of  the  Mafaic 
€X>nftitution  is  eftabli(hed.  But  beiides  the  ex^ 
ternal  proofs  ariftng  from  the  extraordinary  and 
miraculous,  fads,  whofoever  with  an  unpre- 
judiced mind  looks  into  the  Revelation  itfelf  as 
contained  in  the  facred  writings  of  the  Old 
Teftamenc,  may  obferve  remarkable  internal  cha* 
tader9>.  which  dcmonftrate  its  excellent  nature 
and  tendency.  Not  to  repeat  what  has  been 
already  offered  to  this  purpofc  in  the  former 
Volume,  Let.  XV.  p.  478,  etfeq.  at  prcfcnt  I 
Ihall  only  obferve,  tliatin  the  Mofaical  writings^ 
and  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Teftament,  we 
are  taught  to  form  the  worrhieft  notions  of  God^ 
of  his  incomparable  perfections,  and  of  his  go^ 
vcrning  providence,  as  extending  over  all  his 
works,  particularly  towards  mankind.  We  are 
at  the  fame  time  inftruded  in  the  true  ilate  of 
our  own  cafe,  as  we  are  weak^dcpendent,  guilty 
creatures,  and  are  direded  to  place  our  whole 
hope  and  truft  in  God  alone,  and  to  refer  all  to 
him,  as  out  chiefcft  good,  and  higheft  end  j  to 
be  thankful  to  him  for  all  the  good  things  we 
caioy,  and  to  be  patient  and  refigned  to  his  will 
under  all  the  afHi&ive  events  that  bcfal  us.  Out 
moral  duty  is  there  fet  before  us  in  its  juft  ex- 
Vol.  U.  £  c  tcnr. 
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xETTBRtcnt.  The  particulars  of  it  arc  l^d^down  ia 
plain  and  cxprcfs  precepts,  inforced  upon  usia 
the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  God  himiielf^ 
where  love  of  righteoufncfs,  ^oodnefs,  andpu^ 
rity,  and  juft  detcftation  of  vice  and  wickcdnefs^ 
is  reprefented  in  the  ftrongeft  manner.  Thofp 
facred  writings  every-where  abound  with  the 
moft  encouraging  declarations  of  his  grace  an4 
mercy  towards  the  truly  penitent,  and  with  the 
moft  awful  denunciations  of  his  juft  difpleafure 
Againdobftinate  prerumptuoustranfgrelTors.  And 
the  important  leflbn  which  runs  through  the 
whole  is  this,  that  we  are  to  make  the  pleaitng 
and  fprving  Gcd  the  chief  bunnefs  of  our  lives, 
and  that  our  happinefs  confifteth.  in  his  favour, 
which  is  only  to  be  obtained  in  the  uniforiA 
pradice  of  piety  and  virtue. 

Such  evidently  is  the  nature  and  tendency  of 
the  facred  writings  of  the  Old  Tcftamenr.  But 
very  different  is  the  repjrefentatioa  made  of 
them  by  Lord  Bolingbroke.  Not  content  with 
endeavouring  to  dcftroy  the  credit  of  the  hiftory, 
he  hath  by  arguments  drawn  from  the  nature  of 
the  revelation  itfelf  contained  in  the  Jewijb 
Scriptures,  ufcd  his  utmoft  efforts  to  (hew,  that 
it  is  abfolutcly  unworthy  of  God :  That "  there 
''  are  marks  of  an  human  original  in  thofc 
^'  books,  which  point  out  plainly  the  fraud, 
"  and  the  impofturc  ♦."  And  that  "  it  is  nolcik 
'*  than  blafphemy  to  aflcrt  them  to  be  divinely 
**  infpircdt."  ^ 

•  Vol  III.  p.  28S.  t  /*•  p.  299.    • 
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The  objcdions  he  has  advanced  againft  theLBTTsii 
Saiptarcs  of  the  Old  Tcftamenr,  and  cipccially  ^'^^ 
againft  lYizMofaic  writings^  are  principally  th^fc 
that  follow: 

1.  That  they  give  the  moft  unworthy  ideas  of 
the  Supreme  Being.  They  degrade  him  to  the 
ftieaneft  offices  and  employments,  and  attribute 
to  him  human  pafHons^  and  even  the  word  of 
human  imperfedions. 

a.  'Some  of  the  laws  there  given  arc  abfblutelf 
contrary  to  the  law  of  nature^  which  is  the  law 
of  God,  and  therefore  cannot  be  of  divine  ori- 
ginal;. He  inftanceth  particularly  in  the  com- 
^  mand  for  extirpating  the  Canaanites^  and  for 
punifhing  idolaters  with  death. 

3.  The  firft  principle  of  the  law  of  Mofes  is 
infociability  j  and  it  took  the  Jews  out  of  all 

^  moral  obligations  to  the  reft  of  mankind. 

4.  There  are  feveral  paflages  in  the  Mo  fate 
tvritings^  which  are  falfc,  abfurd,  and  unphilofo* 
phical :  As  particularly  the  account  there  given 
of  the  creation  of  the  worlds  and  the  fall  of 
man. 

f .  The  fanftions  of  the  law  of  Mofes  were 
wholly  of  a  temporal  nature,  and  were  con« 
trived  and  fitted  to  humour  and  gratify  the  ap« 
petites  and  paflions ;  without  any  regard  to  a 
future  ftate  of  rewards  and  punifhments. 

Thefe  are  the  principal  objedions  urged  by 
Jjovd  Boiingiroke  againft  the  divine  authority  of 
the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Tcftament,  and  particu- 
larly of  the  books  of  Mofes.    There  are  fome 

£  c  2  other 
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LETTER  other  fmallcr  exceptions^  which  I  (hall  take  no- 
^"'    ticc  of  as  they  come  in  any  way, 

I.  The  firft  clafs  of  objedions  relateth  to  tt^c 
mean  and  unworthy  reprefentations  that  are 
niadc  to  us  in  Scripture  of  the  Supreme  Beiipg. 
it  hath  always  been  accounted  one  of  the  idillin- 
guifhing  excellencies  of  the  facred  writings,  that 
they  abound  with  the  moftluft  and  fublicnedc* 
icriptions  and  reprefentations  of   the  Deity, 
which  have  a  manifeft  tendency  to  raifc  our 
minds  to  the  mod  worthy  and  exalted  concep- 
tions of  his  divine  majefty,  and  his  incomp^* 
rable  excellencies  and  perfeftions.     Our  ai^hor 
himfelf  thinlcs  fit  to  acknowlegei  that  ^'  there 
^'  arc  many  paflages  in  Saipture^  which  give 
"  moft  fublime  ideas  of  the  majcfty  of  the  Su- 
"  preme  Being:"  And  that  "  the  conceptions 
which  \}ci^Jews  entertained  of  the  Supreme 
B^ing  were  very  orthodox  in  the  eye  of  rea- 
son $  and  their  Pfaimifts>  and  their  prophcts^^ 
drained  their  imaginations  to  exprelS  the 
moft  celebrated  fentiments  of  God,    and  o^ 
his  works,  and  of  the  methods  of  his  prpyir 
^^  dence  */'    If  therefore  there  be  any  paflages 
which,  literally  taken,  ieem  to  be  unworthy  of 
God,  they  ought,  by  all  the  rules  of  candour 
and  fair  criticifm,  to  be  interpreted  in  a  conftfi*^ 
ency  with  thcfej  fince  it  cannot  bereafonably 
fuppofed,  that  thofe  who  entertained  fuch  noble 
andlublimc  fentiments  of  the  Divinity,  (hpuld 
at  the  fame  time,  as  he  would  pcrfuadc  us  they^ 

•  Vol.  HI.  p  99.  — v#L  IV.  p.  46 J. 
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()id,  form  the  nie^ncfl  and  un'worthieft  conccp-L£TT£R 
tlonis  of  him.  .  ^"1 

But  let  us  confider  the  patticulars  of  his 
charge ;  and  it  amounts  in  effcft  to  this  :  That 
the  Scriptures  degrade  the  Supreme  Being/ by 
reprefenting  him  as  defcending  to  the  meancft 
offices  and  employments :  And  that  they  attrl- 
bute  to  him  human  palfions,  and  even  the  worlt 
of  human  imperfe^ionl^ 

As  to  the  firft  part  of  the  charge,  the  de? 
griding  the  divine  majeHy  to  the  meaneft,  Uic 
unworthieft^  offices  and  employments,  he  ob- 
fcrves,  that  according  to  the  Mofaic  account^ 
''*  the  Supreme  Being  condcfcended  to  be  the 
*^  tutelary  God  of  Abrahamy  Ifaacy.  and  Jncpk^ 
^^  and  under  this  chariftcr  he  adcd  a  part  whicli 
f  a  fenfibic  hcathcd,  not  tfanfpdrtcd  by  pre.-, 
f^  fuhiptuohs  notions  of  his  own  ihiportancQ, 
^  hbr  by  the  impudence,  of  enthufiafm,  would 
*^  have  thought  too  mean  arfd  top  low  fbt  any. 
**  of  his  inferior  Gods  or  Demons  *.**    This, 
objcSibh  he  frequently  repeats  Tri  various  forms;, 
fie  Introduces  one  of  the  heathen  fagcs  as  al  - 
Icging,  that  **  among  the  Mufaic  fupcrftitions 
^  there  was  one,  which  could  be  charged  nci, 
<^  ther  on  the  Egyptians^  nor  any  other  hca- 
<«  then  nation,  and  wKich  furparicd  the  mb(t 
<^  cictraya^nt  of  theirs '5  and  this  was,  that  the 
^*  Supreme  Being  is  reprcfcn"rcd  as  \iaving  takcu 
'f  upon  him  a  name  which  was  a  very  magnifi- 
^  cent  one  indeed^  and  fuch  as  might  denote 

•  VoLXir.  p.  304. 
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iBTTER^*  the  Supreme  Being,  but  ftill  a  name  by  which 
*""    "  he  might  be  diftinguinicd  as  the  tutelary  God 
"  of  one  family  firft,  and  then  of  one  nation 
"  particularly,   and   almofl:  exglufively  of  all 
^*  others  *."    But  there  is  no  paflage  where  he 
pulhes  this  obje£lion  more  ^rongly  than  in 
p.  463.  of  Vol.  IV.  where  he  obfcrves,  that 
the  eternal  and  infinite  Being  is  reprefcnted 
in  the  Jewijb  hiftor|gs,  and  in  the  whole  fy- 
ftem  of  their  religion,  as  a  local  tutelar  Deity, 
"  carried  about  in  a  trunk,   or  refiding  in  a 
*'  temple  5  as  an  ally,  who  had  entered  into  co- 
^'  vcnant  with  their  fathers;  as  a  king,  who 
had  ad^ually  held  the  reins  of  their  governf 
ment  j  and  as  an  induftrious  magiftrate,  who 
^^  defcended  into  all  the  particulars  of  religious 
^'  and  civil  adminiftration,  even  into  the  moft 
**  minute  and  meaneft.    Thus  were  the  Jews 
^  accuftomed  to  familiarize  them'felves  with  the 
^^  Supreme  Being,  and  to  imagine  that  he  fa- 
^^  miliarized  with  them,  and  to  figure  him  to 
^'  themfelves  receiving  their  facrifices,  and  liftcn- 
^^  ing  to  their  prayers,  fometimes  at  leaft,  as 
^*  grofly,  as  Lucian  tcprcknts  Jupiter/*    He 
feems  to  think  the  heathens  were  in  the  right, 
when  they  blamed  the  Jews  for  *'  bringing  the 
*'  firft  and  only  God  too  near  to  man,  and 
^^  making  him  an  ador  immediately  and  pcr- 
<^  fonally  as  it  were  in  the  creation  and  govcrn- 
•*  ment  of  the  world  f."    And  he  had  before 
obferved,  that  according  to  the  Scripture,  "  the 

•Vol  IV.  p.  34-         ti».p.463- 
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CDttcfpohdeDce  between  God  and  man  wa$^^IJ^£R 
^*  often  immediate^  and  even  intimate  and  fa- 
^' ,  miliar  with  his  eled,  and  with  fuch  purified 
V  fouls  as  were  prepared  for  it. — And  that  the 
whole,  tenor  of  the  facred  writings  repte- 
fented  the.Supreme  Being  in  frequent  confer* 
^'  ences  with  his  creatures,  God  covenanting 
'*  and  making  bargains  with  man>  and  matt 
with  Godi  God  holding  the  language  of  man> 
reafoning,  arguing,  expoftulating,  in  a  ver7. 
^^  .hui^an  manner,  animated  by  human  affcdi* 
^^  ops,  and  appealing  to  human  knowlege  "^Z' 
,  Before  I  enter  on  a  particular  difcuffion  of 
what  his  Lord(hip  hath  here  offered,  it  is  propcc 
to  obfervC)  that  though  in  a  paflage  jufl  now 
cited^  the  Jews  Ceem  to  be  blamed  for  bringipg 
fhe  Supreme  Being  too  near  to  man^  and  fup^. 
pofing  him  to  be  an  d£ior  immediately y  and  as 
it  were  petfonally^  in  the  government  of  thf 
%uoridi  yet  he  elfewhere  finds  fault  with  th« 
heathen  philofophers  for  excluding  the  Monad 
'pr  Supreme  Unity  from  the  creation  and  go* 
veroment  of  the  world,  and  hanijbing  him  al* 
moji  intireh  from  the  fyftem  of  his^  work^^ 
whereby  he  became  mjorhefort  a  npn-entity^  an 
abfira£l  or  notional  bdng  t.  And  he  ccnfures 
them  for  '^  imaging  a  divine  monarchy,  on.  a 
*'  human  plan,  the  adminiftration  of  .which  Was 
^^  HQt  carried  on  by  the  immediate  agency  of 
'^  God  hinifeif,  but  mediately,  as  in  terrcftial 
f^.  monarchies,  by  that  of  inferior  agents,  ac- 

•Vol.  IV.  p.  15s.       ti*.p.4«. 
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sttbr'^  cording  to  the  ranks  and  provinces  allMted 
^^  them  ^.''  And  to  this  notion  bethinks  a  con* 
^^  fiderable  part  of  the  iieathen  idolatry  is  to  be 
afqribcd.  It  is  hard  to  know  what  idea  tiiia 
writer  would  have  us  form  of  the  divine  govern* 
ment.  On  the  one  hand^  he  (cems  to  think  it 
a  demeaning  the  majefly  of  the  Supreme  Being 
to  fuppoic  him  to  ad  immediately  andferfim- 
ally  as  it  were  in  the  government  of  the  world : 
And  on  the  other  hand>  he  will  not  allow,  that 
the  divine  adminifiration  is  carried  on  mediately 
by  the  miniftry  of  inferior  agents.  And  if 
iGod  does  not  govern  the  world,  either  by  his 
own  perfonal  immediate  agency,  or  by  that  oC 
fubcwdlnate  agents  and  inflruments^  it  cannot 
eafily  be  conceived  in  what  fcnfe  he  can  be  iaid 
to  govern  the  world  at  alK 

Indeed  any  one  that  impartially  conHders  the 
ftveral  paflagcs  above-mentioned  relating  to  the 
Jewijh  Scriptures,  and  many  others  of  the  like 
kind,  which  occur  in  Lord  Bolingk^kes  writ* 
ings>  and  compares  them  with  the  fcheme 
which  he  himfelf  hath  advanced,  and  of  which 
an  account  was  given  in  the  feventh  Letter,  will 
he  apt  to  think  that  the  real  original  ground  of 
his  prejudices  againft  thefacrcd  writings  is  this: 
That  they  every- where  reprefent  God  as  intereftr 
ing  himfelf  in  the  affairs  of  men,  whereas  he 
looks  upon  it  to  be  unworthy  of  the  divine  ma- 
jcfty  to  fuppofe  that  he  now  concerneth  himfelf 
abom  them,  or  exercifcth  any  care  with  refpe^ 

?  Vfll,  IV.  p.  75, 
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m  Hie  Individuals  of  iht  human  rate.    ^X^i^tttft 
fince  he  afflRrrrj,tb4t  ^  the  tti6ft  elevated  offihrte  ;^£ 
•^  fepeHigcf*  beings  are  not  a  jot  nearcrtxi  the 
^  Supreme  Intelligence  thaii  the  lowed  V  ^^ 
muRy  i^n  his  fcbeme,  thitik  it  as  unbetomiihg 
die  aiajefty  ^  Cod  to  exercife  any  fptcial  care 
towards  the  faigheft  of  angelical  beings,   or 
^whaterct  inhabitants  thetic  may  be  in  ariy  parr 
of  this  taft  univetfe,  as  towards  the  individuals 
of  Mankind.    This  fcbeme  is  nbt  only,  as  was 
ihcwn  before,  of  a  moft  pernicious  ttndenty, 
and  manifcftly  fubverAve  of  all  religion,  and  the' 
fear  of  God,  but  at  the  bottom  argucth,  not  with* 
(landing  all  its  glorious  pretences,  very  difho^' 
nourable  and  unworthy  conceptions  of  the  Stl-*' 
premc  Being.    For  either  it  fuppdfcth  him  to* 
be  not  prefent  to  the  creatures  he  hath  madc> 
Which  is  todeny  the  immenfity  of  his  cflcttce,  or 
chat  if  he  be  prefent,  he  h^th  not  a  certain  know* 
lege  of  them,  and  of  their'  adiions  and  affairs, 
and  confcquently  is  not  ottinifcicnt :  Though 
our  author  himfelf  fays,  '^  it  may  be  demon- 
**  ftrated,  that  the  AU*perfe£t  Being  muft  be 
♦•  omnifdent,  as  well  as  fclf-exiftent  f."^    Or 
that  if  he  hath  a  perfeft  knowlcge  of  the  afti-' 
ons  and  affairs  of  his  rcafonable  creatures^  yet 
he  is  abfolutcly  indiflfcrcnc  about  them,  whe- 
ther they  obey  his  laws  or  n6t,  whether  good  or' 
evil,  virtue  or  vice,  happincfs  or  mifcry,  prevail 
in  the  moral  world.    This  muft  be  owned  to  be 
very  well  fuitid  to  th«  charaftcr  of  an  Eptureao 

•  Vol.  IV,  p.  i>3,        t  Vol;V.  p.  36.  - 
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Lj^TTER  ddtjTp  whofc  happiads  coofiftcth  in  an  eficmal 
2J;^  indolence^  and  who  is  fuppofcd  to  be  of  a  nice, 
and  delicate  conftitution^  unable  to  bear  the* 
noifcy   the  clamours,  and  confulion,   of  this 
lower  world,  but  is  no-way  conftftent  with, 
the  idea  of  the  Iniinitcly-perfcd  Being.    Howx 
much  nobler  is  the  idea  that  is  given  us  of  the, 
Deity  in  the  Holy  Scriptures !   Where  he  is  re- 
prefented  as  filling  heaven  and  earth  with  his 
prefence^  and  excrcifing  a  conftant  infpe^oi^ 
over  ail  his  creatures,  and  all  their  adions,  as; 
diipofing  and  ordering  all  events,  without  diftra* 
^on  or  confufion,  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  in  the 
final  iflue  of  things  to  provide  for.  the  happiiiefs 
of  thofe  that  (incerely  obey  him,  and  go  on  ia 
^e  pra^ice  of  righceoufnefs  and  virtue, .  and  to 
manifeft  a  juft  diipleafure  againft  thofe  who  pb* 
ftinately  perfift.  in  an  impertinent  courfe  of  vice 
ftnd  wickcdnefs  i  and  in  a  word>  as  governing 
the  world,  and  all  the  orders  of  beings  in  it^ 
with  infinite  wifdom,  righteoufnei^,  and  equity, 
and  with  the  fame  almighty  facility  with  which 
he  aeated  them !  Such  an  idea  of  God  is  not 
only  of  the  greateft  confequence  to  the  intcrc^ 
of  religion  and  virtue  in  the  world;  but  is  infi* 
nitely  more  augufi  and  noble  in  itfelf,  and  more 
conformable  to  the  highcft  notions  we  can  form 
of  infinite  perfedion,  than  that  wtiich  this  wtitq: 
would  fubftitute  in  its  ftead. 
.  I  (hall  not  add  any  thiqg  here  to  what  was- of- 
fered ia  niy  ieventh  Letter,  concerning  a  parti- 
cular providence  as  extending  even  tqihe  indi- 
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Tidaals  of  the  human  race.    If  providence  doth  letter 
not  intcrpofe  in  human  affairs  at  all^  it  cannot  ^  J[^ 
be  expcdcd  that  God  (hould  at  any  time  commu- 
nicate extraordinary  difcoveries  and  revelations 
of  his  will  to  mankind.     But  if,  as  hath  been 
fliewn,  providence  doth  concern  itfclf  even  for 
individuals^  and  for  promoting  hu'man  happi- 
neis^  in  a  way  conflftent  with  moral  agency,  it 
is  very  reafonable  to  fuppofe,  that  it  may  pleafe 
God  to  make  difcoveries  and  revelations  of  his 
will,  for  promoting  the  knowlege  and  pradice 
of  religion  and  virtue  in  the  world,  and  that  he 
may  communicate  fuch  difcoveries  to  particular 
perfons,  or  to  larger  communities,  in  fuch  a 
way  as  may  beft  anfwer  the  intentions  of  his 
wife  and  holy  providence,  of  which  he  muA:  be 
allowed  to  be  the  propereft  judge*    And  if  he 
fecth  fit  to  make  fuch  revelations  of  his  will^ 
they  muft  be  communicated  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
is  accommodated  to  human  under(tandings,  and 
fitted  to  work  upon  human  afFe£li9n$j  and 
therefore  if  they  be  addrelfcd  to  men  in  a  way 
of  reafoning^   arguingy  and  expofiu/atingy   it 
would  be  abfurd  to  make  this  an  objeftion,  as 
this  writer  feems  to  do,  fince  there  is  nothing 
in  this,  but  what  is  wifely  fatted  to  the  end  wc 
may  fuppofe  the  Supreme  Wifdom  and  Good* 
nefs  to  have  had  in  view  in  giving  fuch  reve* 
lations. 

He  reprefents  it  as  altogether  unworthy  of 
the  Supreme  Being  to  fuppofe  him  to  enter 
iato  covenant   with   man :    And  in  order 

to 
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lEtTERto  cxpofc  this,  hc  is  plcafcd  to  rcprefcnt  it  under 
^2i^*^^  mean  idea  of  God  s  making  bargains  with 
man^  or  man  with  God.    But  if  we  confider 
what  is  teally  intended  foy  it,  we  (hill  ifiild,  that 
a  covenant  in  this^  cafe  is  properly  to  hi  imdei:- 
(tood  of  a  conditional  ptbmife,  whereby  bltflings 
and  benefits  are  protnifed  on  Qod's  part,  and  da- 
ties  riequired  on  ours :  It  is  a  hw  of  God  en- 
joining obedicAcc,  with  a  promife  br  prdmifes 
annexed  to  it,  by  which  God  condefccndeth  to 
oblige  himfclf  to  confer  certain  benefits  upon 
his  aeaturcs,  the  fubjcds  bf  his  morai  govern** 
ment,  if  they  fulfil  and  obey  the  injundions  be 
hath  laid  upon  them,  atid  comply  with  the  terms 
which  he  hath  appointed.    And  confidercd  ill 
this  view,  it  is  fo  far  from  being  a  juft  objcdioii 
againft  ttie  ftcred  writings,  that  it  tmy  be  tc* 
gardcd  as  their  gre^t  excellency,  and  what  (hould 
mightily  rccomnlend  them  to  our  cfleem,  that 
God  is  there  reprefented  as  dealing  with  man  in 
a  way  of  covenant  i  that  is,  iri  a  Wdy  admi- 
rably fuited  to  us  as  we  are  reafonable  creatures^ 
moral  agents.   By  this  God  doth  not  diveft  him- 
ielf  of  his  charader  add  authority  as  Our  fu* 
preme  univcrfal  Lord.    He  hath  an  undoubted 
right  to  give  laws  to  his  creatures,  and  lay  what 
commands  or  injundibhs  upon  them  he  ieethfit, 
in  a  way  of  abfbiute  fovcreignry,  without  bring- 
ing himfclf  under  any  promifcs  and  engage^ 
ments  $  but  he  condefcendeth  in  his  marvellous 
wifdom  andgoodnefs  to  encourage  afid animate 
our  obedience  by  expreiS  promitcs  and  affur-^ 

t  anccs 
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anccs  of  his  grace  and  favour  j«and  wc  on  outlsttba 
parts  bring  ourfclvcs  under  the  moft  fblemn  en-  ^™' 
gi^mestt%  which  bind  us  more  (Iridly  to  our 
duty  by  our  own  expreis  confent^  than  which  no 
way  of  dealing  with  ui  can  have  a  greater  ten** 
dency.  to  promote  our  comfort,  and  the  intec^ 
<fis  of  religion  and  virtue  in  the  world. 

As  to  thp  pam(;ular  covenant  made  with 

Jiraham^  and  God's  engaging  as  he  loves  to 

ezpve&  it,  to  be  a  tufilary  God  to  him )  this  put 

into  other  words  (ignifies  no  more  than  this,  thafi 

it  pkajfcd  God  to  grant  to  this  excellent  perfoa 

Gzpicis  promifes  of  his  fpecial  grace^  and  favour: 

upon  conditio^  of  his  faith  and  obediences  aoA 

paoicularly,  tM  bepromiffd  tO]  give  the  lan4 

of  CMiOfOn  to  his  der(;eiidants^  and  that  from 

hjliq(hould,prqceed  ch^  glorious  pcrfon,  who  bad 

bcQO  proaufed  fiQm  the  b^ftouig,  and  who 

wasa&ually  to  come,  into  the  world  in  the  fair 

vt&  of  time^  and  in  whovi  aU  the  families  oC 

the  earth  were  to  be  bleflcd.    Xhis.covcQaoi 

made  with  Abraham  was  not  only  proper^  as  ii; 

was,a  diftinguiihiflg  qaark  of  the  divine  faviNU 

aittl:goodneis  to  a  perlbn^  who  wa$  an  emineoii 

ca^ample  of  piety  and  virtue^  aQd  the  fame  of 

whoTe  excellent  qualities  is  fpread  all  pver  th4 

Eaft  even  to  this  day»  but  as  it  made  a  part  of  4 

glorious  fcheme  which  the  diviae  wifdom  ha4 

io.view»  and  which  was  to  be  accomplifticd  iq 

tl\e4tteft  fctTon,  and  to  be  of  extcniive:b^efii 

to  maiikind.    So  that  this  partloiJat  covenant 

was 
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*«^»awas  really  iQtend<:d  in  a  fubfcrvicncy  to  the  ge- 
neral good. 

With  regard  to  the  cbvenant  made  with  the 
people  of  Ijfdel  at  Hereby  the  defign  of  it  was 
to  ereft  a  (acred  polity,  the  fundamental  artidc 
of  which  was  the  acknowlegement  and  adora- 
tion of  the  one  true  God,  the  Maker  and  G^ 
vernor  of  the  world,  free  from  all  idolatry  and 
polytheifm.  This  tranfadion  was  carried  on 
with  a  majefty  and  folemnity  becoming  the  great 
Lord  of  the  univerfe,  and  which  tended  to  in- 
ipire  the  jMiofoundeft  veneration  for  him,  and 
for  the  laws  he  was  pleafed  to  promulgate.  And 
at  the  fame  time  it  was  wifely  ordered,  that  the 
people  fliould  bind  themfelves  by  their  own  ex- 
prefs  confent,  and  folemn  ftipulation,  to  receive 
tkk^  conftitution,  and  obey  thofe  laws.  The 
moral  laws  given  to  that  people  were  excellent : 
The  judicial  laws  juft  and  equitable :  The  cere^ 
monial  laws  were '  inftituted  for  wife  reafons, 
forae  of  which  we  are  able  to  affign  at  this  di- 
fiance  i  and  there  is  no  doubt  to  be  made,  that 
if  we  were  well  acquainted  with  the  circum- 
ftances  of  that  time  and  people,  we  (hould  be 
convinced  of  the  great  propriety  of  many  of 
thofe  ceremonious  injun^ions,  which  now  w6 
are  not  able  particularly  to  account  for.  Ouf 
author  talks  of  the  prieft's  wearing  d  ridicnlma 
cap  and  breaft-platey  fringes^  and  bellSy  and 
thinks  it  abfurd  to  fuppofe  that  fuch  tri^s  as 
tkefe  were  the  m/iftiaions  of  dinsine  wifUm  K 
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Bitt  it  was  wifely  ocdcred  andcr  that  cooftiturtBTTift 
tion,  that  nothing  relating  to  divine  worihip 
fliould  be  left  to  their  own  invention.  It  was 
judged  propa  to  give  them  rules  defcending 
even  to  minote  particolats^  and  to  confine  them 
to  tho(c  rules^  the  more  effcdually  to  hmdec 
them  from  deviating  intoendleis  fuperftitions« 
The  particulars  referred  to  contributed  to  pro- 
mote order  and  decency  in  the  externals  of  rcii* 
»ous  iervice  i  nor  was  there  any  thing  in  the 
jewi/b  inftimted  rites  abiiird,  indecent^  ridt^ 
culous,  or  impure^  as  were  many  of  the  rites 
\a  ttfc  among  the  Pagan  nations.  • 

As  to  God'&  being  a  tutelary  Deity  to  the  pay 
pie  of  I/rae/^  thiSy  if  ftripped  of  the  form  of  ex- 
piceflion  which  he  has  chofen  in  order  to  ridicule 
it,  only  iignificSy  that  God  was  pleafed  to  make 
-fpcdal  revelations  and  difcoveries  of  his  will 
to  that  people,  and  to  give  them  holy  and  ex- 
cellent laws,  at  the  fame  timepromifing  if  they 
obeyed  thofe  laws,  to  grant  them  his  fpecial  pro- 
tedkion,  to  honour  them  with  great  privileges 
and  advantages,  and  to  make  them  happy  in  the 
effedsof  his  grace  and  favour  i  and  threatening, 
if  they  proved  obftinate  and  difobedient,  to  in- 
ilidt  upon  them  awful  punifliments,  the  tokens 
of  his  righteous  difpleaifure.    And  that  there  is 
any>  thing  in  this  unbecoming  the  wi&  and 
righteous  Lord  and  Governor  of  the  world,  fup- 
poitng  htm  to  concern  himfelf  in  human  affairs, 
this  writer  has  not  proved,  except  confident  af- 
fcrtions  muft  pais  for  proofs.     A^d  as  to  his 

3  being 
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.M|TSK]^i;ilg  it^Q  Y<ki%.  of.  Jfiaei^  t&i$  is  oot  co  be  aft> 
<lccftood  as  if  beside  not  (UU  continue  to  he  the 
univdrfal  Sovereign,  and  Lord  of  all  mankind. 
He  Yfas  ne^wc  regi»rded  as  having.  divefitidluiii> 
jfelf  of  that  daatoRfx.  No^whcce  is  his  ani> 
i^cr(kl  donunima*.  and  goveoung  ptovidcace,  at 
extending  to  ali  hisjcceatures,  and:  ci^ciaily  to 
the  whole  hiunatt  race,  more  flrongly  aflctted, 
or  more  xnobiy  dc&rib^,  tbaa  in  the  yexti^ 
^criptqres^  But  it;  pleafixl  luw,  &tt  wife.puf- 
^es„  to  ere£l!  a  (tecuiiar  conftitHtioa.  among  the 
fKQpk  of.ljratlt  acflO«iiag  tft  which  hccoado* 
fceaded  to  be,  io.  a.  fpcsial  koCfk  thdt  King 
^ndSoivQcei^n.  Aad  vthoc  wearetouodcrftand 
ky.  it  iss  ffopifly  thi«»  That  he  gave  them  la/tn 
«t  tiu:.  firft  eftal^i(bmeo(  of  dwir  poiityv  which 
were  to  be  the  rule  of  their  ftate».  aad  bf  wh^ 
they  were  to  he  goveri^cd  5  aod.tipdft  thett  ob- 
iervangeo;f  which  the  prefervati^a  of  theiti»> 
tionat  privil<^$4ep<^dedj  and  that  be.u&Ged 
up  judges  and  governors,  who  were  to  tuicthem 
in.  his.  name,  and  as  by  his  authority,  and  to.be 
the  leaders and.gfnerals  of  th«ir, armieSf .  fbc de- 
livering them  from  their:eaemies  and  ojqitEcfldtcs: 
Apd  he  was  pleafed  alfo.  to  gvtc  tjhcati  dicc^oa 
in  matters  of  great  and^ public. moment,  by  the 
or^le  of  l/rim  and.  TJimminkft^.  wMch  was  by 
his.  appointment  eftabU^ed  among  them  for 
that  pu  rpofe.  There  was  nothiog  M  ail  tiiis  bitf 
what  was  wifely  fuitcd  ;to.  th<i  iiatMQ^Rd.dcfiga 
of  that  particular  cooA^utiQO*  and  tended  tp 
cpniifm  and  efiabli.{h  tha(  people  la  the  belief 
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and  adoption  of  the  one  true  God,  and  to  ex- letter 
hibit  a  glorious  fcnfiblc  proof  of  his  governing 
providence  among  them.  But  the  theocracy  was 
never  dcfigned  to  fuperfcdc  the  office  and  au- 
thority of  the  ordinary  magiQratcs,  as  this 
writer  feems  to  initnuate,  by.  telling  us,  that 
under  that  conflhution  God  ^^  aded  as  an  in-" 
**  duftrious  magiftrate,  who  defcendcd  into  all 
"  the  particulars  of  religious  and  civil  admini- 
•*  ftration,  even  irato  the  moft  minute  and 
^^  meanert."  For  though  the  laws  were  origin- 
ally given  by  God,  the  execution  of  thofc 
laws  was  ordinarily  vefied  in  the  magiftratcs 
appointed  for  that  purpofe,  and  diofen  by  the 
people  in  their  fcvcral  tribes.  So  they  were 
in  the  days  of  Mofcs^  and  under  the  judges,  when 
the  people  were  more  properly  and  immediately 
under  the  adniiniAration  of  the  theocracy. 

But  it  is  farther  urged,  that  God  is  reprefented 
in  the  Jewijh  Scriptures  as  a  local  Deity,  rejiding 
and  dwelling  in  a  temple^  or  carried  about  by 
the  Levites  in  a  wooden  cheft  or  trunk.  The 
author  feems  fond  of  this  obfcrvatian,  for  he 
has  it  over  three  or  four  times  on  different  oc* 
cafions.  But  by  this  reflection  he  has  expofcd 
himfeif  rather  than  the  Jrjus.  That  people, 
inftruded  by  their  Scriptures,  had  nobler  no- 
tions of  the  Deity,  than  to  be  capable  of  ima- 
gining, that  the  Lord  of  the  univcrfe,  who, 
they  were  taught  to  believe,  made  and  govern- 
eth  the  world,  and  filleth  hcavet)  and  earth, 
was  fhut  up  and  confined  iii  a  wooden  Cheft.  It 
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LETTER  is  true,  that  the  more  cfFcftually  to  prcfcrvcthat 
^people  from  idolatry,  and  to  imprcls  and  affcft 
their  minds  with  a  lively  fcnfe  of  God's  fpccial 
prefcncc  anjong  them,  there  was  one  facrcd 
place  appointed,'-  thctabcrnacje  firft,  and  tcm- 
plfc  afterwards,  which  was  peculiarly  dedi- 
cated to  his  folcmn  worfhip  and  fervicc.  There 
their  moft  folemn  ads  of  devotion  were  to  be 
performed.  And  there  was  the  ark  or  facred 
chcft  he  fpeaks  of,  in  which  were  depofited  the 
tables  of  the  original  covenant  between  God 
and  them :  There  alfo  was  a  cloud  of  glory,  the 
niajcflic  fymbol  of  God's  itamediatc  prefence. 
It  cannot  be  reafonably  denied,  that  God  may,  if 
he  thinks  fit,  give  illuftrious  exhibitions  of  his 
divine  prefence  and  majcfty  by  a  vifiblc  external 
glory  and  fplendor,  in  certain  places,  or  on  cer- 
tain occafions.  But  it  doth  not  follow,  that  he 
is  therefore  a  limited  Being,  or  that  his  eflence 
is  circumfcribcd,  or  confined  to  that  particular 
place,  where  it  pleafeth  him  thus  peculiarly  to 
manifeft  his  fpecial  prefence.  How  far  the  If 
raelites  were  from  forming  fuch  niean  notions 
of  the  Divinity  as  this  writer  is  pleafed  to  infum- 
ate,  we  have  a4i  authentic  proof  in  theadmiubie 
prayer  oflFcred  np  by  iolonwn  at  the  dedication 
of  the  temple,  in  the  name  and  prefence  of 
all  the  people  5  in  which  he  addrcflcth  himfdf 
to  God  in  that  noble  manner:  But  willGint 
indeed  dwell  on  the  earth  ?  Beholdy  the  hes- 
H;m  aifd  heaven  of  heavens  cannot^  contain 
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theey  haw  pusch  lefs  this  houfe  which  I  haveL,i&TT^ssfL 
^uiUfd?  iKin^sYui.  a/.  Sccalfoi/rixvi.  i.      ?[J^ 

It  has  often  given  oip  great  pkafurc  tp  rcflc^^ 
upon  what  every  one  that  impartially  .confidets 
the  Scriptures  of  dbc  Old  Tcftamcnt  muft  be 
fcnfibjc  of,  that  ihe'  ^,fWJ,  if  t^ey  .governed 
themfeivcs  by  their  facrcd  Writings,  were  in- 
ftrudod,  in  their  ideas  of  God,  to  unite  the 
moil  jficfo^x^ebeniiblc.  g^eatnefs  and  inajeily, 
and  the  nioft  marvellous  grace  .^nd  condcfcen- 
fion :  To  regard  him  as  filling  heaven  and  earth 
with  the  imimcnfity  of  his  prefence,  ^ad  yet  ^s 
youch(afing  to  grant  viiible  tokens  and  fymbols 
pf  his  fpeciai  prefencf  .ampng  them  by  his  ark: 
andtemple:  As  humbling  himfelf  even  in  be« 
holding  xhe  things  that  are  done  iii  heaven^  and 
yet  as-regarding  the  (hings  that  are  done  in  the 
earth..  They  acknowlcged  the  glorious  hoft? 
of  angels  a3  the  attendants  of  the  dlWne  ma- 
jefty,  the  blcflcd  miniucrs  of  his  power  an<^ 
.wiCdom  i  but  ftiU  qs  infinitely,  inferior,  and 
even  chargeable  with  folly  befpre,  him :  And 
inftead  of  creeling  them  into  Deities,  and  ador- 
ing them  as  the  heathens  did,  they  called  upon 
them  to  join  with  men  in  worlhipping  and  ador- 
ing the  fupreme  .univerfal  Lord.  They  wcrp 
;:eady  to  cry  out  with  a  devout  admiration  in  the 
contemplation  of  God's  unequalled  dignity  anjl 
glory,  JVhQ  in  the  heavens  can  be  compared 
UfUQ  the  Lord?  What  is  man  that  thou  art 
mindful af  him?  But  they  did  not  under  this 
pretence  reprefcnt  him  as  taking  no  notice  of 
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LETTER  men,  or  their  concern oients.  They  confidcrcd 
tj^^  him  as  infinitely  raifed  above  the  higheft  of  his 
creatures,  yet  hot  negleding  or  deipifing  the 
meaneft :  That  his  name  is  exalted  above  all 
bleffing  and  praife^  and  yet  he  hath  a  gracious 
regard  to  our  prayers  and  praifes,  if  offered  up 
from  ftncere  and  upright  hearts.  Thus  they 
were  taught  in  Scripture  to  celebrate  and  adore 
his  matchiefs  grace  and  conde(bending  goodnefi, 
without  impairing  the  (jplendor  and  glory  of 
his  infinite  majeily.  And  accordingly  in  the 
patterns  of  devotion  that  are  fet  before  us  in 
Scripture,  we  inay  obferve  the  moft  adoring 
thoughts,  the  moft  fubiime  conceptions,  of 
God's  unfearchable  greatnefs,  and  fupremc  do- 
minion, and  fpotlefs  purity;  and  the  moft 
humbling  fenfe  of  human  wcaknefs,  guilt,  and 
.  unworthineis,  mixed  with  an  ingenuous  coafi*' 
dence  in  his  infinite  grace  and  fovereigti 
mercy. 

Tiius  I  have  con/idered  pretty  largely  that 
^  part  of  the    objcdion^    which  chargeth   the 

Saiptures  with  degrading  the  Deity  to  mean 
and  unworthy  offices  and  employments;  and 
fhall  now  take  fomc  notice  of  the  other  part  of 
the  charge,  viz.  That  the  Scriptures  afcribe  to 
him  bodily  parts,  and  human  paflionsand  affcdi* 
ons,  and  even  thofe  of  the  worft  kind. 

With  refpcft  to  the  former,  he  obfervetb,That 
the  jfewijh  Scriptures  afcribe  to  God  "  not  only 

corporeal  appearances,  bat  corporeal  2£kion, 

and  all  the  inlUuments  of  it,  eye»,  ears,  mouth, 

**  hands, 
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**  bands,  and  feet.-; — And  that  they  arc  apt  in^^^TBR^ 
^^  many  places  to  make  thofe  who  read  them  re- 
**  prefent  the  Supreme  Being  to  thcmfclves  like 
'«  an  old  man  looking  out  of  the  clouds  *.'* 
He  fays,  **  the  literal  fignification  of  fuch  ex- 
^'  preflions  is  abominable  /'  And  he  ridicules 
thofe  who  thro^  what  he  calls  aflimfy  allegori- 
cal veil  over  them,  as  hzvin^  flo/en  it  from  the 
wardrobe  of  Epicurus.  But  the  ridicuie  lights 
upon  himfelf,  who  I  believe  was  the  firft  man 
that  would  have  thought  of  having  recourfe  to 
Epicurus  to  interpret  the  fcnfe  of  Mojes.  There 
needs  no  more  than  common  attentio.i,  and  2^ 
comparing  the  Scripture  with  iclclf,  to  be  con- 
vinced that  it  is  incapable  of  the  abfurd  inter* 
prctation  he  would  put  upon  thofe  paflTagcs. 
He  obferves  indeed,  that  ^'  images  taken  fron> 
^'  corporeal  fubftance,  from  corporeal  action, 
^*  and  from  the  inftruments  of  it,  cannot  give 
us  notions  in  any  degree  proper  of  God's 
manner  of  being,  nor  of  that  divine  uncon- 
**  ceivable  energy  in  which  the  adion  of  God 
"  cbnfifts.'*  Nor  are  thofe  exprcflions  of  hands, 
feet,  ^ycs,  and  cars,  when  afcribed  to  God  in 
Scripture,  dcAgned  to  iignify  either  the  manner 
of  his  being,  or  of  his  divine  energy,  concern- 
ing which  there  are  many  noble  exprcHlons  in 
thb  (acred  writings,  which  have  an  admirable 
fublimity  in  them  j  but  by  an  eafy  mctaphot 
underftood  by  all  the  world,  hands  (ignify  powcr« 
(yes  and  ears  (ignify  knowlege^    And  whereas 
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LFTTERhcadds^  that  *'  they  cannot  exalt,  they  muft  dc- 
^*      **  bafc  our  conceptions,  and  accuftom  the  mind 
"  infcnfibJy   to  confound  divine  with  human 
*'  ideas  and   notions,   God  with  man."    The 
anfwcr  is  obvious.  That  fufficient  care  is  taken 
in  the  holy  Scriptures  to  prevent  tiiis  by  furnilh- 
ing  us  with  the  moft  fublime  ideas  of  the  Divi- 
nity, that  can  poflibly  enter  into  the  human 
mind.     God's  incomprehcnfiblc  majefty,  his  im- 
mcnfc  grcatncfs,  his  almighty  power,  the  infi- 
nitenefs  of  his  underftanding,  his  omniprefencc, 
arc  frequently  reprefented  and  dcfcribed  in  io 
admirable  a  manner,  as  fhews  with  the  iaft  de- 
gree of  evidence,  that  the  expreffions  which 
feem  to  afcribe  bodily  parts  and  members  to  him 
cannot  be  undcrftood  in  a  grofs  literal  fenfe. 
Our  author  himfelf,  afcribing  motives  to  God, 
obferves,  that  **  we  muft  fpeak  of  God  after 
'*  the  manner  of  men  *."     And  indeed  we 
muft  either  not  fpeak  of  God  at  all,  or  we  muft 
fpeak  of  him  in  ways  of  expreflion,  originally 
derived  from  fomething  relating  to  our  own 
bodies  or  minds.     This  writer  elfcwherc  infi- 
nuatcs,  that  wc  refemble  God  no  more  in  our 
fouls  than  we  do  in  our  bodies  5  and  that  to  fay 
his  intelled  is  like  ours,  is  as  bad  as  the  anthro- 
pomorphitesf.     So  that,  according  to  him,  ex* 
preflions  drawn  from  the  faculties  of  the  foul, 
are  as  improper  as  thpfc  draVvn  from  the  mem- 
bers of  the  body.     Thus  under  pretence  of  a 
profound  veneration  for  the  Deity,  we  muft  not 
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fpcak  of  God  at  all,  as  fomc  of  the  antient  phi-LETTtit 
lofbpbcrs  thought  it  unlawful  to  name  him,  or ,  J^ 
to  worfliip  him,  except  in  (ilcnce.  Yea,  we  muft    ^"^^ 
not  io  much  as  think  of  him ;  for  our  ideas  of 
God  fall  no  doubt  infinitely  (hort  of  his  real  ma* 
jefty  and  glory,  as  well  as  our  exprelHons.    But 
it  may  be  obferved,  that  this  forward  cenfurcr 
falls  into  that  way  of  talking  himfclf  which  he 
finds  fault  with  in  the  holy  Scriptures.    He  rc« 
prefents  God  as  /peaking  to  men  by  the  law  of 
nature :  He  calls  it  the  voice  of  God^  and  the 
word  of  God.     He  fpeaks  of   the  hands  of 
God  *,  and  of  his  feeing  all  things.  And  though 
he  reprefenrs  the  afcribing  ideas  to  God  as  no 
lefs  improper,    and    even  profane,    than  the 
afcribing  hands  and  feet  to  him,  yet  on  fcveral 
occafions  he  talks  of  the  divine  ideas. 

But  he  farther  urges,  that  the  Scriptures  attri* 
bute  to  God  human  afFedlions  and  paflions,  and 
even  thofe  of  the  worft  kind :  That  "  they  im- 
^'  pure  fuch  things  to  the  divinity  as  would  be  a 
*^  difgraceto  humanity  f:"  That  "  the  yewijb 
*'  fyftem  contained  fuch  inftanccs  of  partiality 
^^  in  love  and  hatred,  of  furious  anger,  and 
^'  unrelenting  vengeance,  in  a  long  feries  of  ar^ 
bitrary  judgments,  as  no  people  on  earth  but 
this  would  have  afctibed,  I  do  not  fay  ro  God» 
*^  but  to  the  worft  of  thofe  monfters,.who  arc 
*•  fuiFered  or  lent  by  God,  for  a  (hort-time,  to 
^'  punllh  the  iniquities  of  men  ^,"     To  the 

•  Vol.  rv.  p.  395%  f  Vol.  III.  p.  299. 
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LETTER  fame  purpofc  he  afterwards  bbfcrvc5,  that  ac- 
^"'     cording  to  the  rcprefencarions  made  in  Scrip* 
ture,  God  ^*  loves  with  parrialiry,  his  mercy  is 

*•  arbitrary,  and  depends  on  mere  will And 

^^  towards  mankind  his  anger  is  ofrcn  furious^ 
hi^  hatred  inveterate,  his  vengeance  unrelent- 
ing :  But  when  the  wicked  repent  of  their 
fins,  he  repents  fometimes  of  his  feverity/* 
And  then  he  afks,  ^^  What  a  defcription  is  rhis 
^*  of  the  AH  perfect  Being?"  Bat  this  defcrip- 
tion is  his  own,  and  is  founded  upon  a  gro(s 
mifreprefentation  of  the  true  intention  and  de- 
fign  of  the  facred  writings.  As  to  loving  with 
partiality,  if  by  that  be  meant  his  favouring  and 
di(lingui(hing  ibme  with  greater  privileges  and 
advantages,  and  giving  them  more  valuable 
means  of  improvement  than  others;  nothing 
can  be  more  evident  than  that  this  has  been  of*, 
ten  and  ftill  is  done  in  the  courfc  of  his  provi- 
dence.  Nor  is  this  any  more  to  be  found  fault 
with  than  his  making  different  fpecics  of  beings, 
ibmcvaflly  tranfcending  others  in  their  facul- 
ties, and  capacities  for  happinefs.  He  is  the  ab* 
folute  Lord  and  difpenfer  of  his  own  gifts,  and 
his  goodnefs  is  that  of  a  free  and  fovereign  Be- 
ncfbdor  *j  and  it  would  be  the  height  of  abfurdity 
and  profanenefs  to  pretend  to  tic  him  down  to 
give  to  all  men  precifely  the  fame  capacities,  the 
fame  advantages  and  opportunities,  and  to  limit 
him  fo  that  he  (hall  not  difpenfc  his  gifts  in  fuch 
nu'afqrcs  and  proportions  as  he  thinks  fit,  nor 
fliall  have  it  in  his  power  to  do' any  thing  for  any 
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one  pcrfon  or  people,  but  what  he  docs  pre^UTTsi. 
dfely  for  every  perfon  and  for  all  people.    But     ^'' 
if  by  partiality  be  meant  partiality  in  judgment, 
and  in  the  diQribution  .of  rewards  and  puniQi- 
m&nt3,  it  is  very  unjuft  to  charge  the  holy  Scrip- 
tures as  attributing  fuch  partiality  to  the  Supreme 
Being.     There  i^  nothing  more  ftrongly  and 
cxprcfly  aflerted  there  than  that  God  accepteth 
not.  the  per  fans  of  men,  and  that  hcjudgeth 
without  refpeif  of  perfons.    It  is  evident,  not 
merely  from  a  finglepaflage,butftomthe  whole 
tenor  of  the  facred  writings,  that  the  righteous 
Lord  lovcth  righteoufncfs,  that  he  extendeth  his 
favour  to  all  thofe  of  the  human  racc^  of  what- 
foever  family  or  nation,  who  iincerely  love  and 
obey  him,  and  goon  in  acourfc  of  real  piety 
and  virtue:  That  fuch  perfons  alone  can  hope 
for  an  intereft  in  bis  favour,  and  to  obtain  the 
divine  acceptance  and  approbation  :   And  that 
all  wicked  and  prcdimptuous  iinners  of  whatfo- 
ever  nation  or  profeflion,  (hall  be  expofed  to 
his  )uft  difpleafure.     Nor  are  there  any  fuch 
things  afcribed  to  God  in  Scripture  as  arb/trary 
judgments.  And  whereas  this  writer  charges  it  as 
unworthy  of  God  to  reprefent  him  as  repenting 
of  hisfeverity  when  the  wicked  repent  of  their 
fins  I  the  thing  really  intended  by  this  mud  be 
acknowlegcd  to  be  agreeable  to  the  bed  ideas 
we  can  form  of  his  governing  wifdom,  rightc* 
Oufne(s,  and  goodnefs.     For  it  only  fignifies, 
that  when  finners  forfake  their  evil  ways,  God 
.i^  graciouQy  plcaied  to  cb^ge  the  methods  of 
^  ^  his 
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tE-rt BRhis  dealings  towards  them,  and  is  \ifilling  to  re- 
\J!1!^  ccirc  them  to  his  grace  and  favour.  But  in  reality 
there  is  no  change  in  the  divine  purpofes  or  coun- 
cils. The  change  that  is  wrought  is  in  the  mind 
and  temper  of  thefinner  :  God  afts  uniformly  ac- 
cording to  the  ftated.rules  of  hisadminiftrationsj 
and  nothing  has  happened  but  what  he  perfcdiy 
foreknew.  But  repenting  in  a  flrift  and  proper 
fenfe,  as  it  is  a  mark  of  human  imperfedioa 
and  mutability,  is  exprefly  denied  of  God  la 
the  holy  Scripture  %  where  we  arc  affured,  that 
God  is  not  as  the  fin  of  man  that  he  JkaiUd 
repent. 

As  to  the  cxpreffions  of  anger,  wrath,  fury, 
hatred^  Vengeance,  as  afcribed  to  God  in  the 
facrcd  writings,  it  is  a  thing  fo  obvious  that  it 
can  fcarcc  be  miftakcn,   that   thcfe  are  only 
ftrong  cxpreffions  dcfigncd  to  imprefs  the  hearts 
of  men  with  a  more  lively  fcnfe  of  God's  righ- 
teous difplcfafure  againft  fin  and  wickcdnefs,  and 
rfcfolution  to  punilh  it ;   which  it  is  of  the 
higheft  importance  to  mankind  to  confider  and 
believe.     Any  otw  that  allows  himfelf  to  con- 
ftder  impartially,    rnuft  be  fenfible,  that  fuch 
ways  of  reprcfcnting  things  are  abfolutcly  necef- 
(ary  in  a  revelation  defigned  for  common  uic  j 
i^     and  that  it  is  for  more  for  the  good  of  the  world 
in  general,  and  for  promoting  tlie  intcrcfts  of 
virtue,  and  rcftraining  vice  and   wickcdnefs, 
that  men  flfiouldcpnceivt  of  God  as  loving  and 
taking  pleafure  in  rhci  goad- and,  righteous^  and 
as  full  of  juft  rcfcntmcnt  againft  avil  doers,  than 
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as  utterly  unconcerned  about  the  anions  and  af-  i-^tter 
fairs  of  men,  or  alike  afFedcd  towards  the  righ-« 
tcous  and  the  wicked.    Yea,  the  former  notions 
arc  not  only  more  ufcful,  and  of  better  influ- 
ence, but  more  juft  and  rational  in  themfelves, 
and    more    worthy  of  the  All-perfe£t  Being. 
For  what  idc^  is  this  of  God,  to  reprcfent  him 
as  neither  delighting  in  order  and  virtue,  nor 
difpleafed  with  vice  and  wickednefs,   but  fo- 
lacing  himfclf  in  an  eternal  indolence,  and  no- 
way concerned  about  the  good  or  ill  behaviour, 
the  happinefs  or  mifery  pf  his  reafonable  crea- 
tures!  A  God  dcftitute  of  all  afFcftions,  or  of 
any  thing  correfpondent  to  them,  would  not  be 
the  mod  perfcft  Being.     There  are  fpiritual  af- 
fect ions,  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  body, 
and  which  as  properly  belong  to  fpirits  or  mind§, 
as  intelleft  or  will;  and  I  can  as  eafily  fuppofc 
them  dcftitute  of  the  latter  as  of  the  former. 
Our  afFedtions  indeed  have  ufually  a  great  mix- 
ture of  bodily  paflions,  and  cbnfcqucnly  of  im- 
perfedion.    But  there  are  afFcdions  of  a  nobler 
kind,  and  which  we  may  conceive  ih  pure  fpi- 
rits,  yea,  they  cannot  be  conceived  without 
them.     Nor  can  we  avoid  afcribing  fome  affec- 
tions, or  what  is  analogous  or  equivalent  to 
them,  to  God,  provided  we  remove  from  theni 
all  thofe  imptrfc£tions  and  defeats  with  which 
they  arc  attended  in  us.     A  Jove  of  order, 
goodnefs,   purity,  virtue^    and  a  ;uft  dctcfla- 
tion  of  moral  evil,  is  abfolutely  infeparablc 

from 
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iBTT  fin  from  the  idea  of  the  InfiniteIy*perfcA  Being, 
^J^  the  moft  wife  and  righteous  Governor  of  the 
world. 

I  (hall  conclude  my  obfervatipns  on  this  part 
of  Lord  Bolingbroke's  book  with  a  paflagc  from 
an  author,  whom  no  man  will  fuppofe  to  have 
been  prejudiced  in  favour  of  the  Saipturcs.  It 
is  Mr.  Anthony  Collins^  in  an  EJfay  which  he 
publifhed  in  1707.  ctmceming  the  ufe  ef  reajon 
in  fropofitions^  the  evidence  whttfof  depends 
fipon  human  tejiimony.  After  having  obfervcd, 
that  '^  one  ufe  of  reafon  in  things  which  by  the 
^'  teftimony  of  men  are  fuppofed  to  come  from 
^^  God,  is  to  endeavour  to  tind  out  fuch  a  (enfe 
^'  of  a  fuppofed  divine  revelation  as  is  agreeable 
''  to  the  difcoverics  of  our  reafon,  if  the  words 
*^  under  any  kind  of  conftrudion  will  bear  it^ 
'^  though  at  firft  view,  they  may  feem  repugnant 
^^  to  reafon,  and  to  one  another  T'  he  adds, 
'^  This  is  certainly  a  great  piece  oi  judice,  and 
what  is  due  to  words  that  upon  rhe  lead  evi- 
dence can  be  fuppofed  to  come  from  God^ 
efpecially  fincc  exprcifions  that  do  not  lite* 
rally  quadrate  with  the  maxims  of  reafon  and 
philofophy,  are  nccelfary  to  make  a  reveJa- 
'*  tion  have  any  effcfl:  upon  common  people's 
*'  minds.  For  was  not  God  to  be  reprefentcd 
by  expreflions,  which  literally  underflood  at- 
tribucc  to  him  human  pailions  and  adions, 
they  who  by  their  occupations  in  the  world 
arc  incapable  of  tbofe  more  juft  ideas  which 
men  o£  Uiought  know  to  belong  to  that  Be-- 
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^^  ing,  would  perhaps  think  hrm  incapable  ofLETTiK 
"  taking  cognizance  of  their  anions:  And  ^"* 
*^  therefore  to  make  a  revelation  uftful  and 
"  credible  in  itfelf^  it  miift  conftft  of  words 
^^  whole  literal  meaning  is  falfe,  but  wbofe  real 
^<  meaning  is  confiftent  with  the  jufteft  notions 
of  reafon  and  philofophy.  And  therefore 
we  ought  to  examine  whether  the  words  un- 
^'  der  any  conftrudion  will  bear  a  reafonable 
*^  fenfc,'*  p.  17,  1 8.  Air.  O/Zrux  then  applies 
this  obfervation  to  the  revelation  which  we  ac* 
knowlege,  and  confiders  thofe  paflages  of  Scrip- 
ture where  God  isfaid  to  rejl^  repent ^  be  angry ^ 
^c.  It  muft  be  owned,  that  this  gentleman 
judges  much  more*  reafonably  and  equitably  in 
this  matter  than  Lord  Bv/ingbroke  h^  done. 

This  may  fuffice  at  prefent.  In  my  next  I 
(hall  conHdcr  the  other  objeAions  which  his 
Lord(hiphath  urged  againft  the  divine  authoritf 
of  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Teftamcnt^  cipcci* 
ally  of  the  Mofaic  writings. 
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Farther  objeBions  againji  the  Mofaic  ff^ritings 
and  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Tejiament 
confidered.  The  laws  of  lAoksnot  contrary 
to  the  law  of  nature.  This  particularly Jhewn 
with  regard  to  the  command  for ,  extermi- 
nating the  Canaanitcs,  ^»^/  the  law  for  fu- 
nipingthofe  among  the  Ifraclitcs  that  Jhbuld 
revolt  to  idolatry^  with  death..  The  law  of 
Mofcs  not  accountable  for  the  fury  of  the 
zealots.     The  in  fiances  of  Phincas  and  Mat- 

*  rathias  confidered.  Infociabihty  not  the  frft 
jprinciple  of  the  law  of  Mofcs,  nor  did  that 
law  take  /^^  Jews  out  of  all  moral  obliga- 
tions to  the  rejl  of  mankind.  7here  is  no- 
thing falfe  or  abfurd  in  the  Mofaical  account 
of  the  creation  of  the  worlds  and  the  fall  of 
man.  Concerning  the  fanBions  of  the  law 
of  Mofcs.  The  not  making  exprefs  mention 
of  future  rewards  and  punijhments  in  that 
laWy  no  argument  againjt  its  divine  original. 
Some  other  obje^ions  againji  the  Scripures 
obviated. 

SIR, 

I  Now  proceed  to  another  fet  of  objeAions 
which  aredcfigned  to  (hew  that  fomc  of  the 
kws  of  Mofes  are  abfolutely  contrary  to  the  lOuV 
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of  nature,  which  is  the  law  of  God,  and  there- ^-^T^fR 
fore  cannot  come  from  him.     Ht  ioftaiues.  pn^r- 
cicalarly  in  the  command  for  exterminating  rhc 
Canaamtes,  and  the  law  for  punifhing  idoiatcis 

among  the  Ifraelites  with  death. ''  In  bath 

*  which^  he  fays,  it  is  impiouily  fuppoicd, 
againft  principles  as  felf-evidenr,  as  any  of 
thofe  neceliary  truths,  which  arc  fuch  of  all 
knowlegc»  that  the  Supreme  Being  commands 
by  one  law  what  he  forbids  by  another  (I.** 
And  that  '^  he  approved  and  commanded  on  par- 
'^  ticular  occafions  the  moft  abominable  viola- 
'*  tions  of  the  general  laws  of  nature  *."  I 
ihall  confider  what  he  has  oflFeccd  with  regard  to 
each  of  thefe. 

As  to  the  command  for  extermtnatin*g  the  Ca^ 
noflnites/it  is  what  he  frequently  inveighs  agaiqft 
as  the  greateft  piece  of  injuftice  and  cruelty  that 
ever  was  commicced  f-  And  he  has  pronounced, 
that  ^'  the  men  who  judify  fuch  aueltics  upon 
*^  any  hypothcfis  whatlbevcr,  muft  have  very  ill 
**  hearts  as  well  as  heads :"  And  that  ^'  he  wbb 
^^  imputes  them  to  the  Supreme  Being  is  worfc 
^*  than  an  achejiA>  chough  he  pais  for  a  faint  i^i" 
I  {hall  venture  however  >co  examine  what  this 
rigid  cenfiircrhas  offered  on  this  fubje£t. 

He  iirft  lay eth  it  down  as  a  principle,  that  ^'  Gdd 
'^  cannot  command  in  particular  what  he  for- 
'^  bids  in  general.  He  who  has  made  bencva- 
^  lence  to  all  rational  beings  the  fundamental 

J  Vol.  V.  p.  180.  *  /<^.  p.  181.  t  Sec  particularfy 
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iBTTER^'  law  of  cor  nature,  can  never  command  fomc 
^™''    «<  to  rob  or  to  murder  others  s  to  ufurp  on  tba 
rights  of  their  fellow  creatures,  and  to  ex- 
*^  terminate  whole  nations*.**    The  force  of 
his  argument  here  lies  wholly  in  the  words  r^^ 
and  murder^  both  which  carry  the  idea  of  d^- 

.  priving  others  of  their  lives  and  properties,  with- 
out a  juft  caufe,  and  without  lawful  authority. 

.  But  though  God  has  forbidden  us,  both  in  the 
Jaw  of  nature*  and  in  the  decalogue,  to  murder, 
he  can  command  feme  to  put  others  to  death 

•  for  juft  caufcs,  in  which  cafe  it  is  not  murder. 
He  never  by  giving  this  law  to  mankind  divefled 
himfclf  of  the  dominion  be  hath  over  the  lives 
of  his  creatures.  He  can  alfo  commiffion  for 
wife  ends  fomc  to  deprive  others  of  their  pro- 
perties. For  the  law  of  nature  is  always  to  be 
underftood  with  this  limitation,  except  in  cafes 

,  where  God  himfelf  (hall  otherwife  appoint.  It 
is  no  principle  of  that  law,  that  God  can  never 
without  injuflice  exterminate  nations.  That 
he  aan  do  it  in  a  way  of  immediate  judgment 
by  fending  deftriidive  calamities,  famines,  pe- 
ftilences,   earthquakes,  deluges,  and  the  like, 

.  cannot  be  denied  by  any  Theift,  who  believes 
a  providence  governing  mankind,  and  interpo- 
itng  in  the  affairs  of  men.  And  if  he  can  do  it 
immediately  himfelf,  he  can  commiffion*  men 
CO  do  it,  provided  he  gives  fufficient  credentials 
of  that  commiffion.  And  fuch  the  IJraelites 
iud  according  to  the  accounts  given  in  the  books 

•  Vol.  V.  p.  99. 
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of  Mdfes.    And  in  judging  of  the  cafe,  howi-^TTBm 
far  it  is  juftitiable,  we  moft  take  it  in  all  its  cit-    ^^'' 
cucnftanccs  as  there  reprefented.     Our  anther 
himfelf  fuppofes  the  miracles  done  among  them, 
if  really  done,  to  be  fuffidenr  to  convince  all 
mankind^  not  only  at  that  time^  bat  in  all  fuc^ 
ceeding  generations  to  the  end  of  the  worlds  of 
the  divine  authority  of  that  law  and  conftitution : 
And  therefore  fuflicient  to  convince  the  people 
of  Ifrael.   All  therefore  that  remained  was  that 
they  (hould  be  farisfied  of  the  truth  of  the  fads^ 
and  of  this  they  could  not  doubt^  as  they  were 
done  before  their  eyes.    And  the  fame  bck)ks 
which  give  an  account  of  the  fads,  give  an  ac-* 
count  of  the  divine  commiflion  to  the  I/raelites^ 
and  the  reafons  and  ends  of  it.    And  whereas 
it  is  urged^   that  '^  the  Canaanites  were  ot> 
*^  noxious  to  the  divine  vengeance  in  no  other 
*^  refpeft  than  that  which  was  common  to  them 
'^  with  all  the  heathen  nations,  vJjb^.  their  ido- 
"  latry  *:*"    This  is  not  true  according  to  the 
account  given  by  Mofes,  Levitt  xviii.  24.,  2  f. 
17.  whereby  it  appears^  that  it  was  not  merely 
for  their  idolatry,  but  for  their  monftrous  vices 
and  wickednefs  of  all  kinds,  that  they  were  or^ 
dered  to  be  exterminated.    And  that  never  was 
there  upon  earth  a  mote  profligate  and  aban- 
doned race  of  men.    And  fuppoftng  this  to  be 
true^  and  that  God  had  determined  to  fignaiiic 
his  righteous  vengeance  againfl:  them  in  the  fe- 
vereft  manner,  he  might,  without  any  pretence 
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L£TTB^  fot  ^(r^^gfviigtKo  jufttce  of  his  proceedings^  have 
^'^*  coiUufp^^.  rhem-  by  fkc  from  hjravcn^  as  htfdid 
parr  of;  thom  at  Sod^nt  and  Gomorrah^  or  have 
over whej^fnod'  them  with  an  immdation,  <»:  have 
fwallQ^cd'  them  up  by  an  earthquake^  and' 
thereby;  uioteriy  dcfli!o)K:d  that  people^  their  litclr 
ones  as^^^U  as  the  adiult.  Nor  could  it  have 
beea  fafd  iD>  fuoh  a  cafe,  that  this. was xrontraiy 
to  the. law*  of  nature d(  fiut  then  it  would  nor 
have  been  fo  apparent;  that  this  calamity  was> 
infiidcd'in  a  way:  of  ptmifhrnent  for  their  ido^ 
latry  and  dtfteflable  wickedncfsi  It  might  have 
t^een  poflibly  attributed  to>  feme  natural  caafe, 
Qj?  have  been  regarded  as  aa  unaccountable  and 
fortuitous  event:    But  whea  tfacy  were  ordered 

to  be  exterminated  for  their  abominable  crimes 

• 

by  aa  exprcfs  command  oPGod^  atteftcd  by  a* 
ieries  of  tho  moft  amazing  miracles  and  divine 
inrerpofkions ;  and  this-  af^)ointed  to  be  exe- 
cuted by  another  nation,,  who  were  peculiafly 
fct  apart  by  their  oviginai  <aiiftkutfoti' to  the 
acknowicgcmeot  and. adoration  of;  the  one  ttoe' 
God,  andofrhim-only^*  and  :tp,  whons^God  had^ 
given  the , moft  holy  and : excel leorlatips  j  ^  at  the  ^ 
fame  time  thrtiaieningxhiem  with  thelUcc^punifti^ 
mcnts  if  they  comhiittdd  the  lite  crinseis:   In^ 
this  cafe  thcreafon  of:  the  judgment  Was  as  af^ 
parent,  as  when  a  malcfa&otds put  to  death  by' 
An  offica  of  funice  for  a  crimi^  in^exttcution  of - 
the  fentcnce  of  a  juft  magiilrate.  •  Nor  is  there* 
any  thing  in  fuch  a  procedure,  that  can  be  pro^ 
ved  to  be  ihconfificnt.  with  the  wifdom  and  righ- 

teoufeefs 
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teoufncQ  of  the  S^pf^f9c  Gl^ij^,  vc-^ftfitfadidfii^  li^ttsr 

l;jiia^',^i^s  §04.  toi:  qxcjqutiog  j«dgmeotS(  on 
ji^rti/^ulat .  £crfppfc,5y ,  g«ilty.  •  .jwt  JWi^ior .  thcii 
crii^ejs  and  vicfs^evc^ip  ^termiootion,)orirom 
^9?fipyJ«Sr  j^'.tift  to.ks  fiit,»Qnc  OR.mosc  lu^ 
f;9W  •»':f^ccM^?,ihJfirJM<>g»»«»^ .uponotfccm 

^top^t^pyjropf;that  «Afo,   .vA5t».nisooi 
E^ipaM^h^  iqvffioQ  pt^  C«iM#»:bjr;  jW  ifmefites^ 
a^'  ^^t  ;th(e jr,  ,4i4 1  j;h^?> .  tQ  th?-  •  cruelties  csct 

«r<H^.i^yiJh*E^//?fi''^<'^  i«  .^»fir/<vt*,  and 
^4c:if»Fagp&pf  ihfi  ^i5P»x  uya4^r,^//>^,  .who; 

^^]fa^9,.we£c  tx^e^  9aor^|Qercif«ji'<thaa>thej»t> 
tticre  ■]ts.;thjsj>(aJi^  .(i|i^erap4:Q.,t)etW6en<:t)lttt.caic$; 
tt^afj  t Jic,  jiat^c^  ,t?a4  n^  naotivA  or  protcncr^  ubut 
5^SJ«^.fiWW*'^*"9'*>  3yari??i  and  icr«clt.y ;  whereas 
tfeifotiinf:r;cji4.k  m  lexc^itfJQrt  QCjjhQCxprcf&cora- 
mjia^jflf  <59d,:t,;^ft4  by  9  jrawnaifliottfrtim  i»anj 
ihi;,«utbi,of  v'l^kh  wfls  <®iqijS!»c<i hya.fcricsiof 
thc.jivoft  cj^raor^ipary  (HvAQi,  ICrbftations.  that 
cy«  tJ?R  world  fawv;.  This  chfU^fipcjC.  fan  be  aio 
pfcqcdcnf: xo.apy^tlyr  natioq  ^o.do  the  -liic, 
lei^cepc  they  ,cai;i  produce  the  ijiiiii«\Qrj:qttaL  proofs 
of  fi,  divine  coipoiiiUpn ),  whU^.  UP  other  itnce 
have  ,b(^n  able  to  do,^  and,  probably  never,  will. 
This -inayfufitfc, with  regard!  tQ  (ha  conxuaa^ 
for  the  extermination  oi  tbfiCtinaamtes :  Which; 
I  haVe  clfewhcre  cppndei3:dmoreilacg,eiy<.  .:S«o 
Anfwer  to  Chrijiianity  ^  old  as.  the  Great  ion  ^ 
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""•^Vol.IL  p.42p.  p.  437.    And  tYktAnfwer  /# 
Margany  Vol.  11.  p.  97,  et  fiq. 

The  other  command  produced  by  this  author 
to  prove  that  the  lav  of  Mefes  is  contrary  to 
the  law  of  nature,  and  therefore  cannot  be  of 
divine  original,  is  the  law  for  putting  a  falfe 
prophet  to  death  that  (houid  attempt  to  (edacc 
the  people  to  idolatry,  and  for  the  inflifting  1 
capital  punilhment  upon  any  particular  perfoti 
among  the  Ifraelites  that  (hould  revolt  to  ido^ 
latry,  and  even  deftroying  a  city  that  (hould  dd 
fi>.  Concerning  this  he  very  dogmatically  pro* 
nounces —  ^*  I  lay,  that  the  lav  of  nature  is 
^^  the  law  of  God.  Of  this  I  have  the  fame 
^^  demonftrative  knowlege  that  I  have  of  the 
•*  cxiftence  of  God  the  All-perfcft  Being.  I 
^^  fay,  that  the  All-pcrfe£b  Being  cannot  con- 
^'  tradid  himfelf :  That  he  would  contradift 
'^  himfelf,  if  the  laws  contained  in  the  thir-* 
*'  teenth  chapter  of  Deuteronomy  were  his  laws, 
'^  fince  they  conttadid  thofc  of  nature:  And 
^^  therefore  that  they  are  nOt  his  laws.  Of  all 
*^  this  I  have  as  certain,  as  intuitive  a  knowlege, 
*'  as  I  have  that  two  and  two  ate  equal  to  four, 
**  or  that  the  whole  is  bigger  than  a  part  t-"  A 
very  (hort  and  decifive  determinatiOaof  the  con-* 
troverfy !  But  we  are  by  this  time  too  well  ac« 
quainted  with  his  Lord(hip's  manner,  to  lay  any 
great  ftrefs  on  his  pofitive  aflfcrtions^  though  dc- 
Mvercd  with  the  moft  alTuming  air< 
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The  argument  he  makes  ufe  of  here  is  thei-^'TTiR 
fame  that  he  had  ufed  before,  visi.  that  the  ^°'' 
law  of  nature  forbids  murder.  This  will  t}e 
cafily  allowed.  But  it  is  not  inconftftcnt  with 
that  \v9/  which  forbids  murder,  to  put  perfons 
to  death,  who  are  guilty  of  crimes  that  by 
fhe  fundamental  laws  of  the  community  de<* 
ferve  death.  If  <3od  (hould  have  enaded  a 
general  law  obligatory  on  all  mankind,  that 
whoibever  (hould  commit  idolatry,  or  worfliip 
any  other  God,  (hould  be  put  to  death,  as  well 
as  that  any  man  that  (hould  (hed  the  blood  of 
another  without  caufe  (hould  be  put  to  death  \ 
this  author  might  be  challenged  with  all  his 
confidence  to  prove,  r  hat  fuch  a  divine  law  would 
be  contradictory  to  the  law  of  nature.  Idolatry 
by  his  own  acknowlegement  is  forbidden  in  the 
law  of  nature,  and  is  a  breach  of  the  firft  and 
great  anicle  of  that  law  ;  and  he  reprefents  it 
as  one  of  the  greateft  of  crimes  */'  But  God 
has  not  thought  fit  to  enaft  a  general  law  obli- 
gatory on  all  mankind  for  puniihing  idolaters 
with  death,  and  without  hisappointment  it  ought 
not  to  be  executed.  But  when  it  pleafed  him 
for  wife  ends  to  feled  a  particular  nation,  and 
among  them  to  ere£t  a  peculiar  facred  polity, 
and  to  appoint  that  the  adoration  of  the  one  true 
God  and  of  him  only,  (hould  be  the  very  ba(U, 
of  their  conftitution,  on  which  all  their  privi- 
leges, their  national  properties,  and  their  right 
to  their  country  depended,  it  is  evident  that  un. 
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i,EtTERdcf  fuch  a  cohftitution  to  revolt  to  idolatry,  apd 
j^j^'polythcifrti;  ^aS  in  fhc  rtiolV  diminal*  fcttft^to 
bt  traitors  to*  the  coramtrhity  t  And  to  ^riii^tf 
a^'faw  for  infliding  a  capital  poniftiment  bp6k 
idolaters  under  that  particular  conftitutioii, '  & 
Kighly  ahfurd.  Nor  could  any  th'ni'gbe  "more 
|6ft  in  fach  acafc'than  tdordet  that'afdUe'^rb- 
pHet,  who  fliould  cndciVoUr  tb  fcdude  tht  people 
ro  idolatry,  fhould  be  pUt  to  death:  ThcJiigh 
this  writer  objcfts  againft  it  as  unjiuft  for  this^ 
ftlrange' rdafori,  that  *<^  miracld  were 'daftjr  and 
<*  almoft  Ho^tly*  wrought  ^ih  the  figliif'6Fali' 
**  Ifraet'^r  Thisls'abfdluteiy'ftlfe,  if  under- 
Aobd  of  miracles' ft riftlyfo  called ;  6r  i'f  l^  were 
true,  it  is  an  odd  thing,  to  urge  th^t  which 
made  the  crime  of  the  tjilfc  prophet  thd  grtitcr^; 
to  be  a  reafon  for  ciceniptiiig  him  from  punilh- 
mcnt. 

*'  Biit  what  he  chiefly  finds  fault  with  is  the 
law  for  deftroying  afly!//r;i<//r^  dry /that  (hould 
fall  off  to  thcworlhip  6f*itfols,  ©^li/.xiii:  13, 
14,  If,  16.  He  urges,'  thalf'**  the  innocent 
^  were  robe  involved  in  the  fame  {)un{fWnicnr 
**  with  the  guilty  5  neithtr  man,'  hot''woman, 
**  nor  bcaft,  ileither  tlifc  brother,  thedaiigbtcr, 
^y  the  v^ifc,  not  the  friend  was  tb  be  fpafcd  : 
**  And  that  the  whole  Chapter  is  fuch  an  cdid 
**  as  couM  tiot  be  imputed  to  AitilA  without 
<*  injuftice/'— ^Ahd  after*  txclirming  againft  the 
^bftinaty  bf  thofc  that  ^pretend  to  jbftify*  tlic 
^w'bf'AT^j  in  this  inftance,  he  obfcrvcs;  that 
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"  bythatlaw,  the  undiftinguiihing  cxtcrmina-LETTER 
"  tion  of  colleftivc  bodies,  and  cfpccially  for    ^"'" 

matters  of  opinion,  is  allowed*."  And  af- 
terwards, arguing  againil  Mr.  Locke,  he  adds; 
that  ^^  even  fuppofing  God  to  be  their  King,  the 
^^  obje&ions  of  injudice  and  cruelty  in  thofc 
*^  laws  will  reoiain  in  their  full  force:  And  that 
^'  to  fuppolc  him  to  have  given  thefe  laws 
"  would  be  to  degrade  the  AU-pcrfeft  Being  to 
^^  the  character  of  an  unjuft  and  cruei  tyrant, 
^^  who  authorized  and  even  commamted  his  mi- 
"  nifters  exprcdy,  to  punilh  widiour  raeafure^ 
^^  without  difcernoicnt,  and  without  forcm  of 
'^  iufticef*"  And  he  infinuates,  that  there  afo 
precepts  io  that  chapter  ^^  from  which  the  in-* 
^^  quifttion  copied  the  inArudioxis  (be  gives  td 
-^  her  familiars  $/'  But  this  is  a  grofs  mifrepre* 
fentation.  He  himfelf  elfewhere  obferves,  that 
^^  the  cruel  principle  of  perfecution  for  opi^ 
^'  niona  was  never  known,  till  Chriftians  in« 
^'  troduccd  it  into  the  world :]:  i "  though  con<» 
trary,  as  he  owns,  to  the  true  fpirit  of  the  GoC- 
pel.  And  it  is  manifcft  that  the  punifhtnents 
referred  tx>  ^eut.  xiii«  were  not  to  b^  inflided 
for  Qiatters  c^  opinion  but  of  pradice,  for  opea 
ads  of  idolatry  in  fubverdon  of  the  fundamental 
conftitution  of  their  ftate.  And  great  care  wa9 
to  be  taken,  that  the  punidiment  (hould  not  be 
executed  wirfaout  due  inquiry,  and  full  proof. 
They  were  to  inquire^  and  make  fear ch^  and 
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LCTTB&tfjii:  diligently^  fo  as  to  be  aflured  that  it  was 
^^^^  truths  and  the  thing  certain.   Great  deliberation 
was  to  be  ufed :    And  except  the  whole  city 
was  obftinately  addided  to  idolatry »  and  deter- 
mined to  perAft  in  it,  they  were  not  to  be  exter* 
tninated. .   And  conftdering  the  deftgn  and  na- 
ture of  that  peculiar  confticution^  a  decree  or 
law  for  exterminating  a  city  atiiong  themfelves 
that  ihould  revolt  to  the  wordiip  of  falfc  Gods, 
feemed  necelTary,  and  was  like  the  cutting  o/F 
a  corrupt  or  gangrened  limb^  which  was  rcqui^ 
iite  to  fave  the  whole.     If  God  had  at  the  ori- 
ginal efiabliflbiment  of  that  polity,  declared  that 
he  himfelf  would  in  an  immediate  way  by  pe- 
fiileoce,  or  fire  from  heaven,  or  fome  other  ex- 
traordinary judgment,  exterminate  or  deflroy 
any  city  among  them,  that  (Viould  revolt  to  the 
wor(hip  of  idols,  it  could  not  be  pretended  that 
this  would  have  been  unjuft,  though  children 
as  well  as  adult  would  be  involved  in  it.     But 
he  chofe  that  the  punifhment  fliould  be  infiided 
in  a  judicial  way  by  the  hands  of  the  magiftrates, 
and  by  the  authority  of  the  nation  or  whole 
community,  purfuant  to  a  law  for  that  purpofe. 
And  the  puniihment  was  both  ordered  to  be 
executed  with  great  folemnity,  and  to  be  at- 
tended  with  circumftanccs  of  peculiar  reverity» 
io  as  to  proceed  to  utter  extermination,  the 
more  effcdually  to  create  an  horror  and  deteft* 
ation  of  the  crime,,  and  to  (hew  that  fo  wicked 
^  race  was  to  be  entirely  deftroyed.    To  whicb> 
it  muft  te  3dded>  tha;  this  punifhmcnt  wa$  de-. 
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fiounced  in  confcquehcc  of  the  original  contra^  letter 
or  covenant  between  God  and  that  people.  By  ^^^^ 
coming  into  that  covenant  for  themfelves  and 
their  children,  they  voluntarily  fubjedt^d  them- 
felves and  them  to  the  fevereft  penalties  in  cafe 
of  a  revolt  And  confidcring  the  mighty  ad- 
vantages they  had  as  a  nation  by  the  theocracy^ 
and  by  their  peculiar  conftitution,  and  the  fig- 
nal  blcflings  that  would  have  followed  upon 
their  obedience,  it  was  a  condition  which  could 
not  be  reafonably  objeded  againft,  fince  they 
might  io  eadly  avoid  the  threatened  calamities^ 
by  obedience  to  a  law  fo  juft  and  agreeable  to 
f eafon,  as  is  that  of  the  worfhip  of  the  one  true 
God,  the  Lord  of  the  univerfc,  and  of  him  only. 
And  to  have  legally  tolerated  any  among  them» 
whether  particular  perfons  or  communities,  that 
Ihould  openly  revolt  to  idolatry,  would  have 
been  manifeftly  abfurd,  and  abfolutely  fubvet- 
five  of  their  whole  polity. 

This  writer  takes  particular  notice  of  "  the 
'^  right  the  zealots  aflumed  to  aflaflinate  any. 
**  yewy  that  (hould  fecm  to  them  to  violate  by 
'^  public  and  ftrong  appearances  the  fandity  of 
^'  the  divinity,  of  the  temple,  and  of  the  na- 
^*  tion :  And  that  this  produced  fuch  fcenes  of 
^'  horror  among  the  Jews^  as  no  other  nation 
**  c\fler  produced.**  It  will  be  owned,  that  the 
zealots  in  the  latter  times  of  the  jfewijb  ftate  car- 
ried this  to  an  excefs  of  madne^  and  furys  but 
the  law  is  not  accountable  for  it.  It  is  evident 
fcom  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  ^eutfronomy^ 

which 
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LETTER  which  or4crs  the  punKhtnent  pt  thoff  that  (hpuld 
^^J^  revolt  to  idolatry,  that  the  whole  wjjs  to  be  tr^nf* 
a^ed  in  an  orderly  ^nd  lie^^l  way,  with  grcfit 
deliberation^  at^d  by  public  auihofity.     And 
the  fame  thing  is  repeated  I)eut.  %^u  2,  3f>  4> 
5,  6.  whece  it  is  ordained,  tfi^it  with  reg^r^  to 
any  particular  perfon  that  had  f^rved  other  Gods, 
they  (hould  before  they  ppnifhcd  him  enqttire 
and  Je^rch  diligently.    At^d  it  is  exprefly  ap- 
pointed, that  at  the  mouth  of  two  (fr  thre^  wit- 
nejfes  he  fhould  be  put  to  death,  but  th^t  at  tJbe 
tnouth  of  one  witnefs  he  (hould  not  be  put  to 
death.     Nor  docs  Lord  Btflinghoke  pretend  tQ 
produce  any  law  to  authorize  the  niadncfs  of  the 
zealots.  He  only  mentions  two  inftqriocs,  which, 
he  thinks,  countenanced  it,  vizi  that  of  Pki- 
neas,  and  that  of  Matthias.     As  to  the  former. 
He  fays,  "  Thineas  murdered  Zimri  and  Cosbi 
^*  in  thp  aft  of  fornication^*"    But  this  was  not 
a  ftmple  ad  of  fornication.     I;  w^s  joined  with 
avovfcd  idolatry,  and,  as  it  was  circuoaftanqcd, 
was  a  moft  infolent  defiance  of  all  law  and  au- 
thority, one  of  the  rnoft  flagrant  crixmsy  in  opei> 
oppofitipn  to  Qod  and  M^,  thgt;  could  be  conv 
mitted.     The  perfon  v\  ho  in  Aided  thp  pujaijflv 
i^nt  w;^s  himfeU  a  chief  magiArare,  of  higl> 
authority^  and.  in  a  c^rc  which  needed  no  proof, 
an(|  admicred  or  00  dcl^y,  when  a,pla,gttc  frooi 
God  wa$  broke  out  among  the  people  on  the  ac- 
count of  t.hat  very  crime  which  thpfc  perfons 
fo  impudei^tly  avovycd  :  Apd  it  was  alfo  in  con- 
/eg^uehce  of  a^i  order,  wb^ch^i^z/^^^  hs^.  given  bjij 
"        >'  •        *  ^  ^  'the 
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the  command  of  God  to  th?  judges  of  Jfrael  tpLETXER 
llay  thole  that  were  jpiricd  to  qaat^epr.  Num- 
Sets  xxY-  4,  jr. '  So  that  T'^inea/\\Z(i^  full  legal 
authority  fqr  what'h^  di^/  And  therefore  thi? 
was*  rio  warrant*'jo  flio^^^  who  witiiout  any.  au- 
thority aAaflinatcd  any  liiaa  they  f  hought  iSt  un- 
der'  mti^xx^  pY^s  Violat mg  the  law,  of  which 
tlicy  let'up  thcmTciyesTor  judges :  As  to  the  in- 
^ditiQco^  Matfhms^  6\xi  aiitpor  otlervcs,  that 
*|  m  the  fury  of  his  holy  zeal  he  riifhed  on  the 
.     "  j^(?^  that  was  ^&put  to  (acriKce  in  o^^ 
'^  to  tlic  cciia  of  AntmhuSy  arid  on  the  officer 
"  appointed  to  take  care  of  the  execution  of  the 
*'  edia,  arid  murdered  them  both  *."    That  we 
may  jucjgc  of  tins,  it  is  to  be  confidcrcd^  that 
never  was  tHcrc  a  greater  tyrant  xKzTiAntiochus. 
Fic'had  eritifcly  fubvertcd  tjie  whole  ^ffw/yj  corv 
ftitution/ abolifhcd  the  antient  laws,  and  maC- 
fecred  tlie  people.'  If  ever  there  was  a  juft  foun- 
dation tor  rifmg  up  in  defence  of*  religion,  law 
arid  liberty,  here'  was  an  occafiop  that  loudly 

called  for  it.  \yx  t^fc  circumftarices  A!i^//4f:^j> 
who  was'npt  a  mc^c  jpHvate  perfon,  but  a  ruler ^ 
anil  agteai  and  honour a6le  man  in  the  city  of 
Modin  where  be  d.wclt/  (lew  a  yew.  who  was 
then  ojpcnly  committing  a  crime,  for  which  bx 
tlic  fundamental  laws  of  his  country  he  ough^ 
to  have  fuifFered  death,  but  at  a  time  when  no 
legal  iuftice  in  the  ufual  forms  could  be  had. 
He  alfo  kiljcd  th^e  King's  omccr,  who  was  then. 
<|6mj)cll|hg  the  i>eople  to  fubyert:  the  laws^  X*>L% 

•Vol,V.  p.  i8o. 
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LETTER  he  dcfigncd  as  a  fignal  to  the  infuntdion  which 
^^^  he  immediately  begun,  an  infurredion  folly  |u- 
ftifiable  if  ever  any  was  io^  and  which  was  car- 
lied  On  with  a  noble  fpirit  and  fortitude,  and 
with  a  fucccfs  that  ended  in  the  fubveriioo  of 
the  horrid  tyranny,  and  the  happy  reftoration  of 
their  liberties  and  laws.  Such  an  adion,  fi>  cir- 
cumftanced  as  that  of  Matthias^  if  it  had  been 
performed  by  a  Greek  or  Romany  in  opposition 
to  horrid  bare-fac'd  tyranny  and  cruel ty>  and  in 
vindication  of  the  cITential  laws  and  liberties  of 
his  country,  would  have  been  highly  celebrated, 
and  tranfmitted  to  all  fucceeding  ages  as  a  moft^ 
glorious  ad  of  heroifm. 

The  only  thing  farther  that  I  (hall  mention 
is  what  he  obfervcs  concerning  ^'  the  maOkcre 
•*  which  the  Levjtes  made  of  three  thoufand 
*^  men  in  one  day^  when  they  werecommandcd, 
without  any  other  form  of  proceeding,  to 
take  every. man  his  fword,  ^nd  to  flay  his 
*^  neighbour  */*  This  muft  be  owned  to  be  an 
extraordinary  punifhmenr,  and  the  occafion  was 
extraordinary.  The  revolt  of  the  people  was 
the  mod  inexcufable,  by  this  writer's  own  ac^ 
knowlegement,  that  could  be  fuppofcd.  It  hap* 
pened,  when  the  law  had  been  juft  promulgated 
with  the  moft  amazing  fokmnity,  and  the  con- 
ftitution  eftablifhed,  to  which  they  had  given 
their  own  confent.  The  body  of  the  people 
had  thereby  expofed  themfelves  to  deftruftion. 
And  if  they  had  been  confumed  in  an  Inime* 

,    •  VoLV,  p.  146. 
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Way  by  a  plague,  or  fire,  or  fome  extra- tBTTSi^ 
ordiiiary  jndgtnent  from  heaven,  it  was  no  ^  J[^ 
more  than  they  deferved.  It  was  neccifary  that 
io  open,  fb  public,  fb  aggravated  a  revolt,  and 
infuf  redion  againft  the  majefty  and  authority  of 
the  fupreme  univccfal  Lord,  to  whom  they  them* 
felves  had  {o  lately  in  the  moftfolemn  manner 
vowed  fubjedion  and  obedience,  (hould  be  di- 
ftingaiftied  with  marks  ot  great  feverity.  lA 
cafes  of  crimes  where  great  numbers  have  been 
concerned,  it  has  fometimes  been  thought  juft 
to  decimate  them,  to  make  one  in  ten  fuffer  the 
death  they  aU  deferved.  But  here  of  above  fix 
hundred  thoufand  three  thoufand  only  fuffered, 
not  above  the  two  hundredth  part  of  the  whole. 
The  numbers  that  were  concerned  rendered  the 
trying  each  of  them  in  a  formal  proceis,  which 
is  what  he  feems  to  require,  impradicable.  Nor 
was  there  any  need  of  it.  The  fad  was  public 
atid'  notorious :  And  the  perfons  that  fuffered 
were  ^undoubtedly  fuch  as  were  known  to  be 
tnoft  guilty,  and  to  have  been  mdft  ^€i\st  in  pro- 
moting the  defcAion  and  revolt.  And  the  im- 
mediate piinifhmcnt  of  ihcfe  was  the  moft  fpeedy 
way  of  quelling  the  infurredion,  and  bringing 
the  whole  body  to  a  fenfi:  of  their  g^ilt  and  of 
their  duty. 

The  third  obje£lion  I  propofed  to  take  no* 

tice  H^  as  raifed  by  this  writer  againft  the  Mo- 

fait  occonomy  is  this.    That  **  the  firft  prin- 

•*  dpleir  ^d  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Jewijh 

^f  laws,'  took  that  people  out  of  all  moral  ob- 

t^  ligations 
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tE-jXER «  ligations  tp,  the  reft  of  .Qia]CiJun4'rrtTh«lt.fb^ 
~^^  **  were  raugl^f  .tq.thiDi:.fh?«»fcl3rfS.:a".C*wCcil 


who  were  far  ftoiji^owiog  fo  Othe^oicny  VfJuK 

other  m^n  owed  to  tbcw^  AxA  xs:^  ooCwaoO? 

thcr.  ..Tbis.j^XQduced  A;  legal.  injufticQ.awl 
^\  cruelty  in,  their,  whPk..coa(lu£t^,authpri«cd 

by  rheir  law>  and  pre^Tcd  upon,  them  by..|thcit 
^\  pricfts  and  prpphcts  I*/!, . .  And  .he.  :clftwiKa 
Qb(e?vcs,ntlvt//Jjtiie  firft  priflcipk  ofiJthcir.po^ 
*'  lity, .ec(;I$(i4(llcAl  and  civiK  W;a3  iafi>ciabiUty: 
*/  And  ajccpjrdjpgly  their  mandc/s were  jxndcrcd 
^^  unfuita^Le  tQithe  coowKm  nature  and  genios 
^  of  .ttiarij^ind  f.,"      i. ;.    ^  ,  •..:...     . . 

This  is^a.hcMy  .charge^  .b«  if  clofdy.  cxa- 
ttiincd, .  this  iiifopability  (amcujnteth  to  JiQJxiore 
than  this.  ,  That  they.had  AQF.acQmnmaUy.cf 
religion  ai)4  rites  wjth  .(bCibe&thens,  as.  the  hea- 
thcns  had  with.qne  another^,  and  whidi.  they. 
could  not  hAVe  without  abfolutely  {jkOcoyiog^ 
and  defeating' tJfie  end  of  their  naoft  ci:.ccllen]t 
conflitutipn;  That  they  were  not  to  intermacry 
with  idoIaFie£$i.  and  were  obliged  to  keep  clofe 
to  the  qbfttyatioft  of  their  own  peculiar  la W5 
and  cuftoms  J:  /evcraLof  which  Wercdengocd 
to  preferve  them  as  a  diftind  body  from  mixing 
and  incQrpQrating  with  other  natioo&  .  And 
cpnHdcring  how  diflTerent;  their  conftitucion  was 
from  that  which  obtained  in  qtheif  countries; 
t'hat  all  the  World  about  them  was  immcrled  in 
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idolatry  and  polythcifrii,  and  that  they  them- letter 
lelvti  ^crc  v^ry  apt  to* fall  ih-with  the  idofatrous^^^JJJ; 
cnftoms  of-  thtr  ndghbburihg  nations,  and  to 
which  mafil^nd  itf  all  ages   have  beeni  very 
proiit :  Coniidieridg  thefc  thing's,  if  great  care 
had  not  been  taken  to  keep  them  dlftin^  by  fe- 
vcrsJ  peculiar  rites  and  cuftbms,  and  to  hinder 
them  frobi  lAterdidfrying  with  their  idolatrous 
neighbours;  they  Cduld  not  poffibly  liavc  prc- 
ferved  their  cbnttitution :  They  mul^  have  been 
foon  mixed  atid  confounded  with  other  nations : 
The  confequence  of  which'  would  have  been, 
that  they  would  have  fallen  into  a  conformity 
to  their  religion  and  worfhip,  and  have  toll  their' 
own.    And  fo  the  Whole  defign  of  that  admi- 
rable polity,  fdWdr  fitted  to  prefcrve  the  know- 
Icgfc  and  worlhip  of  the  one  true  God,  and  of 
Htni  only,  inoppofitiori  to  the  univerfally  pre- 
vailing poiythcifill  and  idolatry,    would  nave^ 
tecridcfeaticd:  And' all  nations  would  have  been 
involved  in'thc  fariie  common  idolatry^,  and  pdr- 
h&ps'havc  contirtucd  in  it  to  this  day.     For,  ac* 
cordhig  tb'  the  plan  laid  by  the  divine  wifdom, 
^^tf///«  ptfepared  the   way   for,  Chriftianity  i 
And  all  that  is  good  in  Mahbmetanijni  is  dc- 
rived  frorti'the  oite  or  the  other  of  thefc.    But 
though  the  people  of  Ifrael  were  obliged  thus 
to  kfcep  thcmfclves  difiinft,  and  though  none 
were  regarded  as  ftriftly  and  properly   incor- 
jpdilated  into  thtir  body,  who  did  not  conform 
to 'the  peculiar  laws  of  their  polit)^,  they  wtre 
not  obliged  to  coniinc  their  bcncVolehce  to  thofc 

of 
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xsTTtRof  their  own  nation.  They  were  direded  bf 
**"'  many  exprcfe  precepts  in  their  law  to  fhew  great 
kindnefs  to  thofe  ot  other  nations,  to  the  ftmn- 
gers  that  pafTed  through  their  land,  or  that  £b- 
journed  among  them  :  To  exercife  great  huma- 
nity towards  them,  and  ferve  them  in  all  friendly 
oifices:  This  is  not  only  allowed,  but  ftrongly 
preflfed  upon  them  in  their  law,  as  any  one  will 
be  convinced,  that  impartially  conitders  the  paf- 
fages  referred  to  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  *. 
AndthcJ^w/  thcmfelvcs  obfcrve  that  the  pre- 
cepts prefcribing  a  kind  condud  towards  Gran- 
gers, are  inculcated  one  and  twenty  times  in 
the  law. 

It  is  mere  calumny  and  abufe  to  fay,  that  the 
Jews  were  authorized  by  their  law,  and  prcfled 
by  their  prophets,  to  exercife  cruelty  and  in* 
jufticc  towards  the  reft  of  mankind  ;  and  that 
they  were  abfolved  from  all  moral  obligations, 
and  from  all  rules  of  juAice,  equity,  and  fide- 
lity with  regard  to  them.  Nor  was  there  any 
thing  in  their  law  to  oblige  them  to  perfecute 
others  for  their  opinions  in  religion,  or  to  com- 
pel  them  to  conform  to  their  peculiar  rites.  On 
the  contrary,  they  allowed  thofe  of  any  other 
nation  to  dwell  among  them,  a^d  to  wor(hip 
at  the  temple  where  there  was  a  court  provided 
for  them,  who  worOiipped  the  one  true  God 
the  maker  and  preferver  of  all  things,  though 
they  did  not  obferve  the  rites  which  were  pe- 

•Lev.xix.  24.  aacT.  35.    Nomb.aonri.  11.   Dent  x.  17,  if, 
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CttUarly  prcfcribcd  to  thofc  of  their  own  body.  tExxER 
And  how  happy  would  it  have  been,  if  the  prin-  s^     ^ 
ciples  of  toleration  had  been  always  carried  thus  - 
£^  anwng  thofe  of  other  profeilions! 

Their  looking  upon  themfeivcs  to  be  God's 
chofeu  people,  ought  to  have  engaged  them  to 
§redt  thankfulneis  ro  God  for  fuch  eminent  ad-* 
vantages,  and  to  have  put  them  upondiflinguifli- 
ing  themfelves  by  the  pure  pradlicc  of  rcligioa 
and  every  virtue,  that  they  might  walk  worthy 
^f  their  charader  and  privileges :  If  they  abufed 
this  to  pride  and  infolcnce,  the  fault  was  not  in 
their  law^  but  in  themfelves.  Mankind  have 
been  always  too  prone  to  abufe  their  real  or 
ibppDfed  advantages.  The  Greeks  regarded  the 
reft  of  the  world  as  barbarians.  And  Socrates 
is  Inrroduced  by  Tlato  in  his  fifth  book  of  laws^ 
9$  dire&ing  the  Greeks  to  regard  the  barbarians 
at  by  nature  their  enemies^  and  as  prcfcribing  a 
condud  towards  them^  which  is  little  reconci* 
lable  to  the  common  rules  of  humanity.  Chri- 
ftians  cannot  but  look  upon  it  as  their  great  ad- 
vantage that  they  are  ditiinguiflied  from  many 
Other  nations  which  are  funk  in  the  groflef):  ig- 
j^ancc  and  barbarifm.  And  it  would  argue 
ijhc  moft  inexcufablc  ftupidity  and  ingratitudCi^ 
not  to  be  very  thankful  to  providence  on  this 
account.  But  this  is  no  juft  reafon  for  treating 
thofc  nations  with  contempt  and  cruelty. 

The  fourth  objeAion  which  was  mentioned 
wa$9  that  there  are  fevcral  palTages  in  the  Scrip- 
turesy  which  are  falfc^  abfurd^  and  unphilofo- 

Voir.  lit  H  h  phical. 
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LBTtERphical. .  And  he  particularly  inftances  in  the  ac« 
^'    count  there  given  of  the  creation  of  the  wotld, 
and  the  fall  of  man. 

With  refpcft  to  the  former,  he  fays,  "  It  is 

^*  impoflible  to  read  what  l4^fi^  ^^ ^^  ^^  ^^ 
"  fubjeft,  without  feeling  contempt  for  him  as 
'^  a  philofopher,  and  horror  as  a  divine.  For 
*^  he  is  to  be  conHdered  under  both  thefe  cha- 
^  rasters  ||."  And  he  takes  upon  hini  to  pro- 
nounce, that  "  wc  cannot  admit  Mofefs  tefti- 
mony  concerning  the  beginning  of  the  world 
for  divine,  without  abfurdity  and  blafphe- 
«  my*." 

There  cannot  in  my  opinion  be  a  greater  in- 
ftatice  of  the  mod  unreafonable  pi:ejudice,  than 
the  objections  that  have  been  raifed  againft  the 
authority  of  Mofcs  from  the  actbunt  he  gives  of 
the  creation.  Whofoever  will  take  the  pains 
impartially  to  compare  it  with  the  accounts  left 
us  in  the  traditions  of  the  mod  antient  nations^ 
concerning  which  the  reader  may  fee  the  intro- 
dudtion  to  the  Univerfal  Hijiorj^  relating  to 
the  Cafmogony^  or  the  creation  of  the  worlds 
will  find  the  account  given  by  Mofes  fo  vaftly 
fuperior,  as  l^ili  naturally  lead  him  to  regard  it 
as  of  an  higher  original.  There  is  a  majefty  and 
fublimity,  as  well  as  (implicity  and  plainnefs  in 
it,  which  hath  greatly  recommended  it  to  the 
beft  judges.  Nothing  could  be  fo  proper  to  an- 
fwer  the  defign  he  had  in  view,  as  to' begin  his 
book  with  an  account  of  the  creation  of  the 

» 
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World.  If  h^  had  merely  aflcrted  in  gcneraljitttn*. 
that  God  created  the  world,  and  all  things  that  ^^"' 
are.  therein,  this  weuld  not  have  made  fuch  an 
impreflion  upon  the  people,  as  was  proper  and 
neceflkrjr  in  a  matter  of  fuch  vaft  importance, 
and  which,  according  to  the  author's  own  ob- 
fcrvation,  "  leads  to  the  acknowlegcmcnt  of 
**  the  Supreme  Being,  by  a  proof  levelled  to 
^  the  meaneft  underrtanding  |j/'  And  there- 
fore it  was  proper  to  give  them  more  diftin£l:  no- 
tions of  the  formation  of  things  by  the  divine 
power  arid  wifdom.  Accordingly  tie  dilUnftly 
mentions  the  light,  the  firmament^  the  fun,  the 
moon,  and  fiars,  the  earth,  th^  fea,  the  moun- 
tains, the  plants  and  vegetable  produds  of  the 
earth,  the  various  kinds  of  animals,  and  laftly, 
man  himfelf.  And  aflures  thecii,  tha(  thefe  va- 
rious appearances  were  not  owing  to  a  variety 
of  caufes,  which,  according  to  Lord  Boling- 
broke f  the  firft  men  in  the  rude  uncultivated  ages 
would  be  naturally  led  to  believe,  but  were  all 
owing  to  one  and  the  fame  glorious  original 
cau(e  and  author.  It  is  evident,  that  what  was 
principally  deftgned  was  to  give  an  account  of 
the  formation  of  our  fyftem,  as  far  as  relates 
particularly  to  our  earth :  At  the  fame  time  af* 
luring  them,  that  the  fun,  moon,  and  ftars,  all 
the  heavenly  bodies,  which  the  nations  were  apt 
tc  adore,  were  created  by  God.  The  whole 
is  reprefented  as  having  been  effeded  with  an  Al* 
mighty  facility. .  That  God  only  fpokc  or  com- 
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AiTTin  manded,  ^4  it  was  dooe^  All  things  were  CHft^ 
^J^!lj  ted  by  the  word  of  his  power,  whidi  teods  to 
give  a  noble  idea  of  th?  power  an4  auje%  of 
the  great  Creator.  Yet  this  grea^  work,  ac- 
cording to  Mofes^  was  ^ai^ried  on  li^  an  orderly 
progreiiive  way.  There  is  a  general  account 
given  of  the  vidble  and  fucceffive  changes 
wrought  each  day  upon  the  face  of  the  earth, 
till  it  was  completed.  But  our  author  who  is 
.determined  on  every  f^ppofition  to  find  fault 
with  the  Mefaic  account,  blames  Mofes  for  re- 
preienting  the  folar  fyftem,  or  even  this  our  pUih 
net,  as  having  been  the  work  of  fix  days.  He 
thinks  ^^  fuch  precipitation  feems  repugoant  to 
^'  that  general  order  of  nature,  whi(;h  God  efta* 
^'  bli(hed,  and  which  he  obferv^^  i«  his 
'/  produ^ions||/'  As  if  the  firft  forfQatiqa  of 
ithing^  muft  necefiarily  l^ve  be«Q  cacrted  oa  ia 
ihe  flow  way,  which  is  now  obferved  after  the 
.ordcK  ^nd  CQifrfe  of  nature  is  once  eftabliflied. 
It;  is  perfedly  agreeable  to  reafon  to  believe,  that 
the  firft  formation  of  the  world,  and  the  feverai 
ipecles  of  things  in  it,  did  not  take  up  a  long 
(pace  of  time :  And  yet  there  is  no  reaiba  to 
think  that  it  was  all  perfeAed  in  an  inftant,  with* 
out  any  intervals,  though  it  would  have  been 
cafy  to  the  divine  power  to  have  done.  ioi.  And 
this  writer,  who  feems  here  to  think  the  creation 
as  reprefeAted  by  Mojks  to  have  been  (00  touch 
precipitated,  and  accomplilhed  in  too  (hort  a 
time^  feems  eliewhere  to  think  that  it  was  too 

I  Vol.  Ill,  p.  233, 
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Howly  carried  on.  For  he  (ays,  *^  wc  liiuft  not**"** 
^*  conceive  the  world  to  have  been  made  by  a 
**  laborious  progrcffion— — God  willed  it  to 
«  cxift,  and  it  exiftcd  ♦. " 
*  As  to  the  particular  order  in  which  the  crea^* 
tion  was  carried  on  according  to  the  account 
given  by  Mofes  5  this  writer  with  all  his  ton* 
fidence  has  not  been  able  to  prove  that  there  is 
Any  thing  in  it  inconfiftent  with  reifon  or  with 
true  phllofophy :  Though  he  has  paflid  a  fcverc 
cenfurc  on  thofc  who  have  endeavoured  to  **  rd- 
**  conciie  the  Mofaic  accourit  to  reafon  and  ni* 
^*  tore,  and  to  wreft  natural  philofophy  into  att 
**  agreement  with  itf/'  He  inftanccs  in  Mojes^ 
faying,  that  **  light  was  created,  and  the  diftin* 
**  ftion  of  night  and  day,  of  evening  and  morn- 
"  ing  was  made,  before  the  fun,  the  moon,  arid 
^  the  ftars  %r  But  we  know  fo  little  of  the 
teal  nature  of  light,  that  no  man  can  pretend 
pofitively  to  determine  that  it  could  not  hav< 
made  its  appearance  before  the  fun  and  moon 
and '  planets  were  completed  in  their  prefent 
form  and  order.  As  it  feems  to  be  the  nobleft 
fabftancc  in  the  material  world,  it  is  reafonable 
to  believe  that  at  the  firft  formation  of  things,  it 
was  firft  created,  or  at  leaft  feparated  from  the 
chaotic  mafs,  and  put  in  motion>  fo  as  to  makd 
ft  diftin£lion  between  light  and  darknefs,  and 
fome  kind  of  fucccilion  and  viciffitude  of  the 
one  and  the  other,  anfwering  to  day  and  ntght, 
evening  and  morning:   Though  it  is  evident 

•VM.  IV.  p.  1 11.       tU.p.  iSi.     ^  Vol. III.  p.  501. 
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LBTTFRfrom  the  account  given  of  the  work  of  the  fourtli 
**"•     day,  that  it  was  not  till  then  that  the  fun,  moon, 
and.ftars  were  rendered  confpicuous  to  the  earth, 
and  the  order  and  courfe  of  things  fully  fettled. 
To  as  to  caafe  the  proper  diftin&ion  of  time^  and 
feafons^  daysy  months,  years;  for  which  rcafon 
no  notice  is  taken  of  the  formation  of  thofe 
heavenly  bodies  till  that  day.    It  is  to  little  pur* 
pofe  to  fay,  ashisLordfhiphasdone,  that  ^'  Mofis 
was  as  ignorant  of  the  true  fylUm  of  the  uni- 
verfc  as  any  of  the  people  of  his  age."    This 
i%  more  than  he  ,can  prove.    But  if  it  were  fb^ 
it  wa$  not  neceflary,  fuppoHng  him  infpircd  as 
a  prophet  or  a  law-giver,  that  he  fhould  be  in-* 
ipircd  alfo  with  a  knowlegc  of  the  true  fyftem  of 
philofophy  and  aftronomy.    Or,  if  he  had  been 
ever  fo  well  acquainted  with  it,  it  would  have 
been  altogether  improper  to  have  given  an  ex« 
tCkly  philofophical  account  of  the  creation :  Nor 
could  any  fuch  account  of  it  have  been  given^i 
^onfidering  the  different  fyftems  of  phiiofc^y 
that  have  obtained,  but  what  would  have  been 
as  much  found  fault  with,  and  perhaps  more, 
than  that  which  he  has  given.  The  truth  is,  fuch 
an  account  would  have  been  no  way  accommo^ 
dated  to  the  capacities  of  the  people :  It  would 
have  perplexed  and  confounded  in(kad  of  in* 
flrudingthem.     It  was  proper  for  many  rea^s 
that  jthe  account  (hould  be  drawn  up  in  a  po- 
pular way,  apd  yet  in  a  way  that  is  at  the  bot* 
torn  agreeable  to  the  real  truth  of  things.     So 
the  (nqoa  i5  very  fitly  called  z^reat  li^hty  s^nd 
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it  may  be  truly  called  fb,  becaufe  it  yields  greatLSTTiR 
light  to  us,  though  ftriftly  and  philofophically  ^^^' 
peaking  it  has  no  light  of  its  own  at  all.  And 
now  after  all  our  improvements  in  philofophy 
and  aftronomy^  we  dill  fpeak  of  the  light  of  the 
mooni  of  the  fun's  motion,  rifing  and  fetting 
-*rAnd  the  man  that  in  a  moral  or  theolo- 
gical, or  in  an  hiftorlcal  difcourfe,  would  ufe  a 
different  language,  would  only  render  himfclf 
ridiculous. 

..  Lord  Bolingbfoke  farther  objcds,  that  though 
Mofes  afcribes  the  creation  to  God,  "  yet  when 
^'  God  proceeds  to  the  creation  of  man,  he  calif 
'^  in  other  beings  to  co  operate  with  him,  and 
^^  make  man  in  his  and  their  image.  This  fccms 
'^  to  lay  a  foundation  for  polytheifm,  which  is 
"  inconfiftent  with  that  unity  of  God  which  my 
^^  reafon  (hews  me,  and  which  the  general  tenor 
**  even  of  the  Mofaic  hiftory  attcfts  */'  And 
Juice  by  his  own  acknowlegcment  the  general 
tenor  of  the  Mofaic  writings  leads  us  to  aflfert 
the  unity  of  God,  this  plainly  (hews  that  the 

S^afTage  he  refers  to  >vas  not  dedgned  to  infer.po* 
ytheifm.  Aud  if  there  be  fomcthing  unufual 
in  .the  manner  of  cxpredion,  it  mull  be  inter* 
preted  in  a  condftency  with  the  whole  Mofaic 
law ;  nor  can  it  be  fuppofcd  that  Mofes  intended 
it  otherwife.  And  this  plainly  qppears  from  the 
very  paflfage  itfelf  confidered  in  its.  connexion. 
For  after  having  told  us,  Gen.  i.  Ver.  j6.  that 
Qodfaid^  Let  us  make  man  in  our  image j  aftet 

•YPl.lli.p.300. 
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tir T t *  wr  likenefs ;  He  adds,  Vcr.  2  7.  AndGad  created 
^^'  ,  man  in  his  image ^  in  thv  image  of  God  treated 
be  him :  Where  it  is  plain,  that  what  is  exprdfcd 
trturaliy  in  one  vcrfc  is  fingular  in  the  other: 
And  that  the  dcfign  of  thofc  expreflions.  Let 
US  make  man  in  our  image^  was  not  to  itgdiPf 
that  other  beings  ^ined  with  God  in  the  form- 
ation of  maYi,  and  in  making  him  in  their  as 
well  as  God's  image ;  fince  it  is  exprefly  declared 
in  the  words  immediately  following,  that  God 
treated  man  in  his  oison  image^   and  for  the 
greater  emphaiis,  and  as  it  were  on  purpoie  to 
prevent  fach  a  conftrudiion,  it  is  again  repeatedi 
in  the  image  of  God  created  he  him.    I  would 
obfcrve  \rj  the  way,  how  much  nobler  the  ac* 
(onnt  is,  that  is  given  by  Mofes  of  the  forma* 
tion  of  man,  than  chat  which  was  given  by  the 
^micnt  Egyptians  J  of  whofc  wifdom  and  phi- 
lofophy  our  author  fpeaks  in  fuch  high  terms^ 
and  from  whom  he  would  have  us  believe  Mofes 
derived  all  his  wifdom  and  knowlege.    They 
taught,  as  he  obferves  from  Diodorus  StcutuSy 
that  ^'  the  iirft  of  human  kind  were  quickened 
^*  into  life  by  the  fun,  and  were  animated  fy- 
^'  ftcms  of  mud."    And  he  thinks,  that  *'  !f 
*^  we  are  perfuaded  that  this  world  had  a  begia- 
^  riing  in  time,  we  muft  of  neccllity  aflTume, 
^  that  the  firft  man  and  the  firft  woman^  or  that 
^«'  one  man  and  one  woman  at  leaft,  were  pitK 
^*  duccd  in  full  ftrcngth  and  vigour  of  body 
^  and  mind  zf.**    This  is  agreeable  to  the  Metr 


V  Jiuc  account^  ^hich  is  ptrfe£Hy  confiftcnt  WlthtfcTTEE 
aafon,  though  there  is  no  gttat  lifctlihood,  that  ™^ 
ttafoti  alone  conid  have  afliited  u&  of  it.  For 
as  Ills  Lordfhip  there  obferves,  ^  hov  men  came 
^  into  the  >»^orld,  rtafon  tirill  tell  us  no  better 
•f  than  hiftory  or  tradition  docs."  This  there- 
fore Is  ii  proper  (ubjeft  of  divine  revelation. 

tt  a^es  a  ftrange  difpofttion  to  find  fault,  t6 
l4y  fuch  a  ftrefs  ias  Lord  BaHf^hroke  has  done, 
npoti  that  particnlar  manner  of  expreilion  Mvfes 
tnakes  ufe  of,  that  God  rejfed  thefiventh  day 
jhm  all  his  work,  as  if  it  wete  alone  fufficlcnt 
to  deftroy  tiic  aothority  of  the  Mofaic  writings. 
No  man  that  impartially  conitders  the  noble  ac* 
count  there  given  of  the  creation,  tiiatOod  is^ 
reprcftnted  as  having  only  fpoke  and  it  was 
done,  can  reafonably  imagine  that  the  deHga 
ttf  thofe  expreffions  was  ro  fignify  that  God  was 
ivearied  with  the  laborious  work  of  Creathn^ 
as  our  author  exprefles  it,  and  needed  reft  aitei^ 
it,  as  men  do,  who  are  tired  with  their  work^ 
Haji  thou  Hot  known,  faith  the  Prophet  Ifaiah^ 
hafi  thou  not  heardy  that  the  everla/iing  God^ 
the  Lofd^  the  Creator  of  the  ends  of  the  earthy 
faint eth  not^  neither  is  weary  f  tfaiah  xl.  28^ 
AH  therefore  that  can  be  undcrftood  by  that 
manner  of  exprcJffion  is  only  this,  that  God  had 
Chen  finifhed  the  work  of  the  cteation,  and  ha4 
a  divine  complacency  in  it. 

As  to  the  Mofaic  account  of 'the  fall  of  vm^^ 
it  is  What  his  Lordfliip  has  frequently  endea- 
yoared  to  cxpc^fe.    And  it  has  been  a  conftane 
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BTTER  fubjcd  of  ridicule  to  the  Deiftical  Writers  ift 
^^J;^  every  age*'  But  if  it  be  caadidly  and  impartially 
examined,  as  it  (lands  ^paneded  with  the  ac^ 
count  given  by  Mafes  of  mans  original  dig- 
nity, it  will  appear  to  be  of  great  importance, 
and  CO  furnifli  inftrudions  of  excellent  ufe^ 

The  account  given  by  Mo/es  of  the  ibttc  in 
which  man  was  at  firft  created  is  (hort,  but  fach 
as  tends  to  give  a  noble  idea  of  his  dignity  $.  as 
having  been  created  in  the  image  of  God,  in  a 
(late  of  piyity  and  innocence,  and  invefted  with 
a  dominion  over  ail  the  other  creatures  in.  this 
lower  world.     His  LordQiip  in  a  pafTage  cited 
above  fays,  that  '^  fuppofing  the  world  tp  have 
had  a  beginning  in  time,  we  mu(tof  necei^ 
fity  aflfume,  that  the  firft  man  and  the  firft 
^^  woman,  or  that  one  man  and  one  womao  ac 
*^  leaft,  were  produced  in  full  ftrength  and  vi- 
^^  gour  of  body  and  mind.''    And  indeed  man 
cannot  reafonably  be  fuppofed  to  have  been  at 
firft  created  in  a  fiate  of  infancy,  for  then  he 
muft  Toon  have  perifhed.    He  was  therefore 
formed  in  a  ftate  of  maturity,  as  were  tho  other 
animals,  and  undoubtedly  in  a  found  and  happy 
conftitution  of  body,  and  it  is  equally  reafona*. 
ble  to  fuppofe  that  he  was  created  in  an  anfwer* 
able  perfedion  of  mind.    And  that  confequently 
there  was  in  man  at  his  firft  creation,  a  perfeft 
harmony  and  juft  balance  in  the  fcvcral  facul- 
ties of  his  nature,  that  his  intelledual  and  moral 
powers  were  found  a^d  clear,  and  uncorrupt* 
bis  appetites  and  p%lli0|is  in  a  ftatc  of  iuft  fub- 
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ledioti  to  feafbn  and  the  lav  of  the  mind,  and  LSTTcm 
his  afFedions  rightly  difpofed.  Here  then  is  a  *"^' 
Rate  of  moral  red^itude,  in  which  according  to 
all  the  didates  of  reafon  and  good  fenfe  man 
muft  be  fuppofed  to  have  been  created.  Nor 
can  any  thing  be  more  abfurd,  than  to  fuppofc 
that  this  noble  creature,  who  was  conftituted 
lord  of  this  inferior  creation,  the  crown  and 
ornament  of  God's  works  here  below,  made  his 
firft  appearance  in  the  world,  as  a  huge  over* 
grown  infant,  in  full  vigour  indeed  and  beauty 
erf*  body,  but  a  mere  child  in  undcrftanding,  and 
Vfith  a  fbul  utterly  unfurniflied.  It  is  reafonabJc 
to  believe,  that  he  that  made  him  would  not' 
turn  him  out  into  the  world  abfolutely  deditute 
of  khowlege  and  ideas,  but  that  he  immediately 
endued  him  with  fo  much  knowlege  of  things, 
cfpecially  of  his  Maker,  of  the  creation  of  the 
world>  and  of  his  duty,  as  qualified  him  for  an- 
fwering  the  ends  of  his  being.  Mofes  informs 
u%  that  great  things  were  done  for  him  by  the 
beiieficent  Creator.  That  he  was  pleafed  in  his 
great  goodnefs  to  provide  a  peculiarly  delightful 
feat  for  the  entertainment  of  his  innocent  crea- 
ture,  a  bliisful  paradife,  where  he  was  placed 
amidft  a  profulton  of  joys.  And  as  there  was 
none  among  the  inferior  animals,  that  were  put 
pnder  his  dominion,  with  whom  he  could  cul« 
f  ivate  that  ibciery  and  friendfhip  for  which  his 
nature  was  formed,  it  pleafed  God  to  make  ano- 
ther creature  of  his  own  kind,  bone  of  his  bone, 
WA  flcfli  of  his  flcih,  adorned  with  all  the  charms 
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t&TttROf  beauty  and  innocence^  to  whom  he  tras  to 
^-  .be  united  in  the  dcarcft  tics  of  love.     And  from 
cheat  was  to  proceed  a  race  of  creatures  of  ttid 
fame  fpecies* 

In  this  date  man  was  undoubtedly  obliged  by 
die  lav  of  his  creation  to  obey  and  adoit  his 
Creator  and  Sovereign  Lord  and  Benefaftor^  aird 
to  yield  a  ready  obedience  to  all  his  known 
commands.  But  though  uhiverfal  obedieoce 
was  his  duty,  Mofes  acquaints  us  that  tliere  wat 
a  particular  command  given  him  by  way  of  trial, 
l^or  was  there  any  thing  in  this  unbecoming  the 
Supreme  Wiidom  and  Coodneis.  Since  God 
was  pleafed  to  conftitute  him  lord  of  this  in^ 
ferior  creation,  and  had  given  him  (b  large  1 
.  grant,  and  fo  many  advantages,  it  was  manifeftiy 
proper  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  he  (houtd  re* 
quire  fome  particular  inftanco  of  homage  and 
fealty,  to  put  him  in  mind,  that  he  was  undet 
the  dominion  of  an  higher  Lord,  on  whom  hi 
depended,  and  to  whom  he  owed  an  unit;- 
ferved  fubjcdion.  And  What  properer  inftance 
could  there  be  in  the  circumftances  man  was 
then  in,  than  his  being  obliged  in  obedience  to 
the  divine  command  to^bftain  from  one  ot 
more  of  the  delicioos  fruits  of  paradife?  It 
pleafed  God  to  inftft  oiiJy  upon  his  abftaining 
from  one,  at  the  fame  time  chat  he  indulged 
him  a  full  liberty  as  to  all  the  reft.  And  thit 
ferved  bdth  as  an  z€t  of  homage  to  the  Su« 
premc  Lord,  from  whofe  bountiful  grant  he 
held  paradife,  and  all  its  enjoyments,  and  it  inr^ 
a^ifo  fitted  to  teach  him  a  noble  and  ufcfol  leflbn 
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of  abfiiacnce  and  felf-denial,  ooc  of  the  mofiLetTiit 
important  blcffiags  ia  a  ftate  of  probatioa,  and  ^^' 
alfp  of  unrefcrvcd  fubmiffion  to  God's  autho- 
xity  and  will,  and  an  implicit  refignation  to  hi$ 
fovcreign  wifdom  and  goodncis.  It  tended  to 
habituate  him  to  keep  his  fenfitive  appetite  in  a 
perfed  fubje&ion  to  the  law  of  reafon,  in  whicli 
Gpnfifts  the  proper  order  and  harmony  of  the  har 
man  nature,  and  to  take  him  off  from  too  clofe 
an  attachment  to  fenitble  good,  and  alfo  to  keep 
his  deftre  after  knowlege  withm  juft  bounds,  fo 
as  to  be  content  with  knowing  what  is  good  and, 
ufeful,  and  not  to  pry  with  an  unwarrantable 
curiofity  into  things  that  it  did  not  belong  tOhim 
to  know. 

.    Mofes  farther  informs  us»  that  our  firft  parents 
tranigrcflcd  the  command  given  them  for  the  trial 

^  of  their  obedience,  by  eating  the  forbidden  fruit, 
tiow  they  came  to  do  this»  when  they  were 
created  innocent  and  upright,  may  fccm  (Irange, 
agd  really  is  fo.  But  the  fame  obfe^ioo  might; 
have  been  made  with  regard  to  the  firft  fin,  ox 
tranigrcilion  of  the  divine  law,  whenever  it  hap« 
pened,  whether  among  men  or  angels.  For,  ex* 

^  cept  wc  fuppofe  tticm  eo  have  been  created  adu* 
ally  depraved,  or  under  a  neccflity  of  finning^ 
which  would  be  to  make  God  himlelf  the  author 
of  fin,  they  muft  have  been  formed  in  a  ftate  of 
purity  and  reditude,  and  capable  of  keeping  ^hft 
law  of  God  which  was  given  them  as  the  rule 
pf  their  obedience.  A^  (hen  the  difficulty, 
would  recur,  haw  came  they  to  fall  and  difqbeyj; 
when  they  might  io  eafily  have  ftood  and  con- 
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lETTBktinucd  in  their  obedience?  Ail  that  can  be  fidd 
^"^•^  is,  that  man  tliough  created  upright,  and  with- 
out any  wrong  afFcdions  or  difpofitions,  yet  was 
'  a  free  agent,  and  therefore  had  it  in  his  power 
to  difobey.    The  account  given  by  Mafes  of 
the  firft  fin  is  very  fhort.     There  were  probably 
feveral  circumftances  attending  it>  which  we  are 
not  informed  of.     But  from  what  is  faid  of  it, 
we^m^y  gather  that  the  tempter,  who,  by  the 
confent  of  the  Jewijh  and  CAr^M«  church,  was 
an  evil  fpirit  making  ufe  of  the  ferpent  as  an 
inftrument>  endeavoured  both  to  work  upon  the 
ieniitive  appetite,  and  upon  that  defire  of  know- 
lege  and  pre-eminence  fo  natural  to  the  human 
mind,  and  which  is  of  great  advantage  when 
kept  within  proper  bounds.   He  might  probably 
^pretend,  that  the  tree  had  an  hidden  excellent 
virtue  in  it,  of  which  he  might  plead  his  own 
experience  as  a  proof:  And  that  therefore  they 
had  fome  way  mifunderftood  the  command,  or 
at  leaft  God  would  not  be  fevcre  upon  them  if 
they  tranfgreired  it.   If  they  had  exercifed  their 
thinking  powers,  as  they  might  and  ought  to 
have  done,  they  might  eaftly  have  feen  through 
.  chefe  fpecious  illuHons.  But  this  they  negleded, 
and  were  inexcufable  in  doing  fo  :    Since  they 
ought  not  to  have  hearkened  to  any  pretences 
or  inftnuations  whatfbever  againft  ah  exprefi  di« 
Vine  command,  fo  plainly  given,  and  which  was 
particularly  defigned  as  a  trial  of  their  obedience, 
and  was  fo  eafy  to  be  obfcrved.    Their  difobcy- 
ing  in  fuch  circumftances  was  in  effcA  an  attempt 

to 


to  throw  off  the  allegiance  they  owed  to  (jod,*'»'fTEit 
an  infurtedion  againft  his  fovcreign  authority,  ^^"* 
and  an  arraigning  his  governing  wifdom,  and 
the  bafeft  ingratitude  to  his  infinite  goodnefs^ 
which  had  placed  them  in  fuch  a  noble  and 
happy  ftation,  and  had  heaped  fo  many  favours 
and  benefits  upon  them.  And  now  they  had  no^' 
thing  but  difmal  profpe£ks  before  them.  There 
was  an  unhappy  change  in  the  face  of  things^ 
They  were  expelled  out  of  paradife.  The  earths 
loft  much  of  its  beauty  and  fertility :  And  they 
became  fubjed  to  many  pains,  difeafes,  and 
death.  Yet  God  did  not  utterly  caft  them  oC 
He  gave  them  tokens  of  his  readinefs  to  receiver 
them  to  his  grace  and  favour  upon  their  ftncere 
repentance.  And  by  the  original  promife,  the 
true  nature  and  dciign  of  which  was  probably 
more  dlflinAly  explained  to  our  firft  parents  than 
is  mentioned  in  that  (hort  account,  he  gave  them 
to  undcrftand,  that  he  would  not  leave  them 
to  perifh  without  remedy  under  the  curfe  and 
mifery  brought  upon  them  by  means  of  the 
tempter  j  and  that  he  would  raife  up  for  them 
a'glorious  Deliverer  who  was  to  proceed  from 
the  woman's  feed,  and  to  refcue  them  from  the 
miferies  and  ruin,  to  which  they  had  expofed 
thcmfelves  by  their  fin  and  apoftafy.  And  there 
is  reafon  to  think,  that  they  had  hopes  given 
them,  that  though  they  were  ftill  to  be  fubjcft 
to  many  evils,  and  to  temporal  death  as  the  ef- 
feds  and  punidiments  of  fin,  yet  upon  their  re- 
pentance, and  fincere,  tho'  imperfed  obedience; 

they 
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\vtT%Mhsf  wcr^  to  be  wifed  ^q  abctfct  life    Aqd 
j^  ^accordingly  the  hopes  of  pardoning  mg:cjr»  and 

the  expedition  of  e  future  life,  (ccm  to  h«vc 
obtained  from  the  beginning,  and  to  l^aYe  ^cad 
generally  amoQg  mankind,  and  made  a  part  of 
^t  prinxitlvc  teligion  deifived  from  the  &rft  par 
rents  and  anceftors  of  the  hutnan  race. 
'   I  have  laid  thcfe  things  together,  that  we  ooajr 
the  better  form  a  judgment  concerning  the  ilib- 
piic  accounr.   The  fum  of  it  is  this*  That  aiaa 
was  originally  created  pure  aad  upright,  con- 
^ituted  foon  after  his  creation  in  a  happy  para* 
difC)  and  admitted  to  many  tokens  of  the  divine 
love  and  favour :  But  that  he  fell  from  that  tjaxn 
by  finning  againO;  God,  and  violating  the  com- 
mand given  him  as  a  teft  of  his  obedience: 
And  that  he  thereby  brought  death  and  mMcxf 
into  the  World  with  all  the  penal  evils  to  wliidi 
(he  human  nature  is  now  obnoxious.  And  thefe 
are  excellent  in{tru^ion&    What  can  bo  mme 
agreeable  to  right  reafon,  or  have  a  better  dk&^ 
when  really  believed,  than  that  God  made  man 
^  firft  upright  and  happy,  in  a  ftate  of  moral 
re^litude :  That  ftn  which  was  owing  to  his  wil* . 
ful  defedion  from  God>  was  the  foarcc  of  all 
the  evils  to  which  the  human  nature  is  now  cx« 
pofed,  and  which  therefore  are  not  chargeable 
on  God,  or  on  his  original  conftimtion,  but  on 
man  himfelf :  That  mankind  are  now  in  a  lapdl^ 
ed  ftate,  but  nor  forfaken  of  God,  who  hath' 
in  his  great  goodnefs  provided  a  proper  remedy^ 
ahd  hath  been  plea&d  to  alTure  them  of  his  rea- 
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dinefs  to  receive  them  to  his  grace  and  favour, lettbr 
and  to  accept  and  icwacd  their  repentance  and   ^^^' 
iincere  obedience. 

And  now  upon  this  view  of  things  it  will  be 
no.  hard  matrer  to  anfwer  the  objcdions  which 
Lord  Bolmgbroke  hath  urged  againft  the  Mofak 
account  of  the  fall. 

He  repreicnts  it  as  abfurd  to  fuppofe,  that 
^*  this  moral  fyftem  was  deftroyed  by  the  wiles 
"  of  a  ferpcnt,  and  by  the  eating  of  an  applc^ 
'^  almoft  as  foon  as  it  began^  againil  rhe  inrcnr 
"  tion  as  well  as  command  of  the  creator*..'' 
As  to  the  command  given  ro  our  firfl  parents  to 
abfiain  from  the  &uit  of  a  particular  tree,  at 
the  fame  time  that  they  had  a  full  grant  made  to 
them  of  all  the  other  delicious  fruits  of  paradife^ 
it  had  nothing  in  it  inconiiftent  with  the  divine 
goodnefs  \  and  it  hath  been  fhewn,  that  in  the 
circumftanccs  man  was  then  in,  it  was  a  coii!h 
mand  very  proper  to  be  given  $  and  the  tranf* 
greifing  this  command  at  the  follicitations  of 
-any  tempter  whatfoever  was  an  inexcufable  aft 
of  difobedience :  That  this  (ia  was  committed 
againft  the  intentign  ai  well  at  command  of  the 
Creator^  is  very  true,  if  by  its  being  againft  his 
intention  be  anderftood  that  it  was  what  he  did 
not  encourage  or  approve  $  though  it.  was  what 
he  fore(aw»  and  thought  fit  in  his  wife  provi- 
dence to  permit.  He  urges  indeed,  that  '^  God 
^^  might  have  prevented  ma  as  fall  by  a  little 
^^  Icfs  indulgence  to  what  is  called  free-will  f.** 
«  Vol.  Ill,  p.  jor.  .+  au, 
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iiBTTBR^P^  he  dfcwhcrc  niditians  ^*  thcfcvcrity  witb 
*^  which  God  punifhtd  our  firft  parents  fdr  a 
•^  fault  which  he  foreknew  they  would  commit 
**  when  he  abandoned  their  free-will  to  the 
**^  temptation  of  committing  it  */'  This,  if 
k  proved  any  thing/  would  prove  that  it  li  un- 
;uft  in  God  ever  to  punifh  any  man  for  any  ita 
at  all:  For  whenbrcr  'men  fin^  it  may  be  faid 
that  he  \t\yt%  them  to  their  oWn  free-will,  and 
that  it  is  what  he  fotcknew.  No  doufot  God 
fnight  by  an  exertion  of  his  abfolute  omnipo"- 
tency  have  hindered  our  firft  parents  from  fin* 
ing;  and  he  might  have  hindered  either  men  or 
angels  from  ever  finning  at  all.  But  we  fee, 
tbat  in  hfk  he  dmfes,  as  a  moral  governor,  to 
xleai  with  men  as  moral  agents,  and  leaves  them 
to  the  liberty  of  their  own  wills*  And  in  the' 
xaafe  here  referred  to  man  had  full  powet  to  have 
4koodij  and  to  have  relifted  the  temptation  i  and 
'liis  not  id  doing  was  his  own  faulty  arid  doc 
'Stowing  to  any  defe£t  of  goodnc&  in  God.  He 
fiiinfelf  fumilhes  a  proper  anfw^r  to  his  own  job- 
lodfcion,  wlien  heobferves^  that  •*'  it  may  be  truly 
^  faidy  that  God  when  he  gave  us  our  teafon, 
'*f.  left  us  to  our  free-will,  to  make  a  proper  or 
J  ^  improper  ufe  isf  it  j  fi)  that  we  are  obliged  to 
^^  our  Creator  for  a  certain  rule  and  fuffidcnt 
^'  means  of  arriving  at  happinefs,  and  have 
}*^  niMTC  to  blame  but  ourfelvcs  when  we  fail  of 
it  f."  And  to  the  feme  purpofc  he  faith,  that 
God  has*  given  to  his  Imman  creatures  thtb 

•V«1.V.  1^.321.  +  JB,  IH388.       ' 
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^^  ftt«ttrials  of  phyfical  and  moral  happincfs,  and  ^^^t^^' 
*^  has  giycn  them  facaltics  and  powers  to  collcft 
^^  and  apply  tfacfe  aiilte^ia{!B.--What  v/c  (hail  dd 
^  for  ourfetvcs,  ho  has  loft  to  the  freedom  ofv 
^  our  tlcaions  *.'* 

He  urges,  that  ^^  thedodrine  of  two  iade* 
^  pcndicot  principles^  the  one  good^  the  orhct 
^<  evil,  is  not  fo  abfard  as  the  dodtrine  of  an 
^^  ittfcrior  dependent  baing,  who  is  aflTunied  td 
^  be  the  author  of  all  eviU  and  that  to  affirm^ 
<^  fl»at  a  G6d  fovereignly  good,  fuffcrs  an  infe- 
^*  rior  dependent  being  to  deface  his  work  in 
^  any  fort,  and  to  make  his  othel:  creatures  both 
^^  alnilnal  and  miicrabte^  isftill  more  injurious 
^^  to  the  Supveme .Being  f/  Afid  again  he  re* 
peats  it,  that  '^  it  is  in<!pnfiftent  with  the  goe^d-^ 
*'  ne{s  and  wifdoni  of  God,  to  fuffer  an  inferiot 
^  betog/^his  cteatorx;,  and  a  creature  in  adtial 
^^  rebellion,  to  baffle  his  deftgns^/^  *  And  if 
be  fiif&cred  this  evil  being  toi  compel  them  to  be 
crimtnaL  and  mifetable,  it  would  be  fa '  But 
nor^  if  he  iuffcrcd^  him  only  to  tcifopt  and  to 
fe^oce,.  and  at  the  (anx  time  mide  them  every 
W4y  able  to  withftaad  thd  temptation,  and  pro^ 
Vided  them  with  .iulficient  means  fo  f hat  por«* 
pofe  J.  which  was  iiie  oafe  of  ourdirft  parents: 
God  had  done  all  tharwds  proper  for  him  todd 
as. a  moral  governor  'ti>  prevent  tiit  dcfedion. 
He  had  formed  I  them  in  a  ftate  of  moral  rcAi^ 
tude^  and  cndaed  them  with  gooddtipofitionsl 

•  Vol.  V.  p.  474.  +  Vol.  'IV. i  20. 
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i.iTTSRThe  creation  wasfccfti  about  thcn^and  the  glo- 
y^\.riQu»  evidences  of  the  divine  wifdom,  power, 
and  goodncfs !  They  knew  thit  he  vas  the 
Author  of  their  beings,  and  that  from  him' 
'  flowed  all  the  bleifings  they  enjoyed.  He  had 
given  them  the  moft  cxprefs  injundion  in  the 
plaineft  terms,  and  ftroo^ly  inforced,  to  prevent 
tlieir  dtfobedience.  1  fee  not  therefore  why 
(3od  (hould  exert  his  own  omnipotency  to  hin- 
der Satan  from  tempting  them,  fince  he  could 
only  tempt,  but  not  compel :  And  they  were 
fufficiently  armed  and  provided  againft  every 
f  emptation  that  could  befal  them,  if  they  would 
bat  ufe  the  ftrcfigth  and  advantages  they  had$ 
which,  all  things  confidered,  were  (uperior  to 
thofe  that  any  of  their  pofterity  have  been  fince 
poffefledof. 

His  Lprdfhip  takes  notice  of  "  the  feverity 
^/  which  had  beenexercifed  on  the  whole  race 
f'  of  mankind,  who  (hare  in  the  punifhment, 
5'  though  not  in  the  crime **'  And  agsun  he 
charges  the  divines  for  fuppofing  '^  that  allman- 
*'  kind  were  punilhed  for  the  fin  of  one  f-** 
That  mankind  are  now  fubjo^to  the  evils  Afp/?x 
mentions  as  the  conrequen(;e  of  the  fall,  bar- 
rennefs  of  the  gromidj  pains  and  fickneis  in 
/child-bearing,  difeafesahd  death,  is  undeniable. 
The  only  difference  between  the  Mcjiic  ac-  | 
iwuat,  aiod  that  of  thpfe  who  ridicule  it,  .is 
that  they  fu{^re  all  thefe  evils  to  be  the  neceP 
faryeffedspf  thd. original  conftitutionajnd ap- 

•  Vol.  V.  p.  jz  I .        t  U.  p.  485»-^ec  ?Ub  2S«p.  t%^ 
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potntmeht  <^  God  at/the  firft  formation  <^  matiLtTTiR 
and  of  the  world  5  but  Mofes  fuppofcs  the  ori-  ^™- 
ginal  conftitution  of  things  to  have  been  much 
xnotc  happy  $  and  that  aU  thefe  evils  were 
brought  into  the  world  in  confequcnce  of  man^s 
voluntary  dcfedion  from  God.  And  which  of 
thefe  fuppofitions  is  moft  honourable  to  God, 
and  moft  likely,  if  believed,  to  have  a  good 
efFed  upon  the  minds  of  men,  may  be  left  to 
any  impartial  and  thinking  perfon  to  determine 
And  it  feems  very  odd,  that  it  (hould  be  repre- 
iented  asunjuft  in  God  to  lay  thofe  evils  upon 
men  in  confequcnce  of  the  fin  of  our  firft  pa- 
rents, which  they  might  eafify  have  avoided, 
when  it  is  accounted  no  reflexion  upon  the 
;uftice  and  goodncfs  of  God  to  lay  thofe  evils 
upon  men  by  the  original  conftitution,  without 
any  regard  to  fin,  either  of  their  fir  ft  parents,  or 
their  own. 

On  fuppofition  that  /Idam  and  Eve  were  the 
fountains  and  protoplafts  of  the  human  race, 
it  feems  evident  that  their  poftcrity  muft  fufFer 
under  the  confequenccs  of  their  defcftion.  If 
they  were  baniflhed  from  Paradife,  and  it  was 
juft  they  Ihould  be  fo,  their  pofteriry  could  not 
cxpcft  to  be  continued  in  it.  If  their  natures 
became  tainted,  and  fubjeft  to  difcafcs  and 
death,  they  could  only  convey  tainted  and  mor- 
tal natures  to  their  offspring.  It  cannot  be  de- 
nied, that  in  the  ordinary  courfe  of  providence, 
^ildren  often  fufFer  evils  that  were  originally 
owing  to  the  crimes  of  their  parents  and  40- 
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BETTER  ?cftors.  Wicked  patents  often  l?y  their  bad  coin- 
j^jdua  forfeit  advantages  for  their  children  as  well 
^"^  as  tbcmfclvcs;  and  not  only  propagate  diflem^o 
pcrcd  bodies  to  them,  but  confidering  tht  grett 
influence  that  the  bodily  ctafis  and  tenriperameot 
hath  upon  the  difpoiittons  of  the  mind,  they  arc 
frequently   inftruoiental  in  conveying  bodily 
conftitucions,  which  incline  them  to  viciousaf- 
fedions  and  diforderly  paHions,  though  they  do 
not  bring  them  under  an  abfolutc  neoeifity  of 
iinning,  or  imitating  their  father's  vices ;  Gacc 
it  is  appointed  that  mankind  (hould  be  propa^ 
gated  in  a  way  of  fucceflive  generation,  it  is 
evident  that  children  mufl:  in  many  cafes  be 
greatly  dependent  on  their  parents,  and  dcritc 
great  bic flings  or  evils  from  them.     And  this 
may  on  many  accounts  be  fuppofed  to  faoid 
much  more  ftrongly  with  refped  to  the  6rft  pa« 
rents  of  the  human  race,  than  any  others. 

As  to  the  exceptions  our^  author  makes  agatnft 
fome  particular  exprefllons  made  ufe  of>  and 
circumftances  related,  in  the  Mofaic  account  of 
the  fall,  they  are  no  other  than  what  have  bteen 
frequently  repeated  andanfwered«  Dr.  Tindal 
had  urged  the  fame  obje&ions,  and  fcveral 
others,  more  diflindly,  and  with  greater  forces 
and  I  have  conftdcred  them  largely  and  particu- 
larly in  my  anfwer  to  that  \17riter5  to  which 
therefore  I  beg  leave  to  refer,  having  already  in* 
flftcd  longer  on  this  fubjcd  than  I  intended  '•'. 
}  would  only  farther  oblcrve,   that  fomc  re- 

.f  See  anfwer  to  Cboftiamty  a$  old  as  the  crettion.  VoI.II. 
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qwk^l^  traces  of  the  primitive  paradijical  ^xt^^'^'^l^ 
cH  maa,  and  a  fall  from  that  ftace,  arc  obicrv-  ^^^' 
able  io  the  traditions  of  the  antient  iagcs^  iq  dif- 
£i;rcnt  parts  of  the  world.  And  there  is  great 
reafoQ  to  think,  tliac  at  the  time  when  Hojts 
writ,  (hofe  traditions,  ;wcrc  Qiore  difUndly 
kaown.  Lord  BifUngbroke  pronounces  the  ac- 
coim(  of  the  fall  to  be  a  morula  philofophical 
.  Egyptian  alUggry^  dicdgned  to  account  for  the 
introdu^ion  of  cvii  "^^  And  if  he  had  looked 
upoq  it  in  that  light,  he  had  no  right  to  urge 
tlie  literal  fenfe  ot  it  as  an  objcdion^againft  the 
aiitliority  of  the  Mofaic  writings. 

I  proceed  in  the  lait  place  to  coniider  what  his 
Lordfhiphas  offered  with  regard  to  thefandion$ 
^  the  iaw  of  Mojef.  He  obfervcs,  that  "  in 
the  twcQty  eighth  chapter  of  Deuterancmy^ 
Mofis  on  the  renewal  of  the  covenant  bcr 
twepn  God  and  tlie  people,  employs  no  ar- 
''  gument  to  induce  the  latter  to  a  firid  obfer- 
vation  of  it,  of  an  higher  nature  than  pro^ 
ipiies  of  imt^cdiate  good,  and  threatening^ 
of  im mediate  evil.  They  are  exhorted  to 
j^f cp  the  law,  not  for  the  fake  of  the  law, 
nor  tor  the  iakc  of  God,  but  for  conlidera^- 
ripns  of  aaother  )i;ind,  and  where  fiot  only 
tjpicir  want^  were  lo  be  fupplicd,  but  all  their 
appetites  and  pailions  to  be  gratified  — « 
tjiicir  avarice,  and  all  their  other  appetites 
jtB4  pailions.  God  purchafcd,  as  it  wece, 
their  obedience  with  this  mercenary^  bar- 
•'  gain  t-"    That  we  may  judge  of  the  con- 

•Vol.  V. p.  356.  +  Vol.III. p.  291,  292. 
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tSTTERfiAcncy  of  this  writer,  it  is  to  be  obfcrvcd,,  that* 
j^jj^hchimfclf,  wlicn  fpeaking  in  high  terms  of  the 
\X9f  of  nature,  as  haying  fufiicient  proofs  of  a- 
divine  faniiioHj  and  a  divine  original^  affirms 
the  fandions  of  that  law  to  be  duly  temporal^ 
and  that  they  are  fueh  as  afFed:  nations  colIeS^ 
iveljfj  not  men  individually.  And  he  proves 
thefe  divine  fandions,  as  he  calls  them,  to  be 
fufBcienty  becaufe  fuch  as  thefe  were  the  ianSi* 
ons  of  the  law  of  Mofes  *.  He  often  infifts  apoa 
if,'  that  the  only  fandion  of  the  natural  law  ap- 
pointed by  divine  providence  is  this,  that  nati- 
onal virtue  (hail  produce  national  happineis, 
and  national  vice  (hall  produce  national  mifety. 
If  therefore  national  blcflings  were  promifed 
in  tlie  Mojaic  connitiition  as  rewards  of  their 
obedience,  and  national  evils  and  calamities  de* 
nounced  as  the  punifhments  of  their  wickedneis 
and  dilbbcdicnce^  there  was  nothing^  in  thiS)  ac* 
cording  to  his  fcheme,  but  what  was  highly 
proper,  and  perfcdly  agreeable  to  the  law  of 
nature.  Yet  he  thinks  fit  to  reprefent  it  as  a 
mercenoTY  bargain ;  as  if  it  was  wrong  to  annex 
any  fandions  at  all  to  that  law ;  for  if  any  wcte 
annexed,they  muft  upon  his  fchemc  of  principles, 
be  only  of  a  temporal  nature.  As  to  what  he  ol> 
fcrves,  that  *'  the  Ifraelites  were  exhorted  to  keep 
^^  the  law,  not  for  the  fake  of  the  law,  nor  for  the 

*^  fakeof  God,  but  for  considerations  of  another 
^*  kind,  in  which  all  their  appetites  andpaflions, 
^<  their  ambition,  avarice,  ^c,  were  to  be  grati- 

,    •  VqL  V.  p.  50. 
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'^ficdL"  This  is  very  uftfairly  rcprcfcntcd.  TIicutteb. 
Ueffings  jMromifcd  in  the  paffagc  he  refers  tOj     ^'^'* 
T^eut*  xxviii.  i ,  144  arc  indeed  chiefly  of  a  national 
kind.    But  .there  is  no  promife  nnadc  to  thetn 
of  exteniive conqueft  and  univerfal  empires  aiki 
it  is  evident,  as  I  have  elfewhere  (hewn  *y  that 
their  conftitution  was  not  deitgned  or  fitted  for  ^ 
it.     If  they  obeyed  the  laws  given  them,  they 
were  to  have  fruitful  and  healthful  feafons,  tO; 
enjoy  peace,  plenty,  and  many  blcf&ngs,  in  thqr 
own  land.    And  it  was  promifcd  them,  thatti^ 
they  were  invaded  by  their  enemies,  they  (bould^ 
be  proteded  againft  them,  and  prove  victorious 
over  thenu  That  they  (hould  be  happy  and  ho- 
nourable above  all  other  nations :  And  that  God 
would  eftabtifhthem  an  holy  people  to  himfelfi 
which  included  a  promife  of  having  their  fpirt- 
tual  privileges  continued  to  them,   with  the 
tokens  of  God's  fpecial  favour  and  gracious  pre« 
fence  among  them,  which  was  their  happineft 
and  their  glory.    Any  one  that  impartially  con* 
fiders  the  Mofaieal  writings,  will  find,  that  the 
kws  there  given  to  the  Israelites  are  enforced 
upon  them  by  a  great  variety  of  important  con^ 
fUerations.    The  excellency  of  the  laws  them* 
felves  is  reprefented ;  as  particularly  ^eut.  iv.  6^ 
7,  8.  And  frequently  is  that  (hort  but  compre* 
henfive  declaration  fubjoined  to  their  laws,  / 
am  the  Lord^  Jehovah.     They  are  urged  td 
obedience  by  the  conitderation  of  God's  £>ve- 
ceign  authority  and  fupreme  dominion,  of  his 

f  Sepanfwcr  to  Momoi  Vd.I.  p.  134^  135. 
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i^TTER  infinite  rightcouincfs  and  goQtlnefs.  of  tlie  gr«ae 
^J^  J  things  he  had  done  for  them,  and  the  fpccial  rc^- 
lation  he*  flood  in  towards  them,  by  the  grati- 
tude they  owed  to  him  for  all  his  benefits,  by 
the  hope  of  his  favour,  and  fear  of  his  di^Jc^i- 
fare.  For  they  were  taught  that  noble  leflon^ 
that  in  and  from  him  alone  they  were  to  look 
for  happinefs,  whether  relating  to  the  people  i.a 
general,  or  to  particular  perfons. 

It  may  not  be  improper  on  this  pccaAon  to  ob^ 
ferve,  that  his  Lord(hip  has  taken  upon  him  to 
afErm,  that  ^^  there  caapot  be  any  thing  ib  im- 
*<  pioufly  inrcrefted  and  craving,  as  the  fenti- 
"  mcnts  afcribcd  by  Mof^s  to  the  patriarchsif*' 
And  he  inftances  *'  in  Jacob'^^  vow,  and  the  eon- 
^  ditional  engage;nent  he  took  with  God." 
Gen.  xxviii.  lo^  2 1 ,  xz.^  But  to  fet  this  m^t-* 
ter  in  a  proper  lights  of  which  he  has  bcca 
picafed  to  make  a  moCt  uniuft  reprefcntation^  U 
cnufl  be  conHdered,  that  immediately  before 
the  account  which  is  given  us  of  Jacob'i  vowj 
we  arc  informed  of  a  viilon  he  had  whcQ  he 
was  fetting  out  upon  his  journey  to  Tadm^ 
Aram^  in  which  God  renewed  the  promiicsto 
him,  which  had  been  made  loAbrakAm  con-^ 
^erning  the  giving  the  land  of  CanMn  to  his  po^ 
fieriry,  and  that  in  his  feed  ail  the  families  of 
the  earth  fhould  be  blefled :  At  the  fame  time 
afluring  him,  that  he  would  bf  with  him  in  all 
places  whither  he  went,  and  would  bring  hio} 
4gaia  ipto  rhat  tend,  ver,  12,,  ij.    It  w^  in 

Gonfe- 
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ctmftqiienct  of  this  viOon  that  Jacob  made  his  litter 
vbv  tht  iicxt  morning  i  the  dc/ign  of  which  ^^^^ 
\pa5  to  expt-cfs  the  lenfe  he  had  of  the  divine 
geodttei^>  and  his  confidence  in  God's  gracious 
pit)rei^ion  j  and  to  declare  his  fblemn  refolu- 
tkM),  that  if  God  would  be  with  him,  and  keep 
blfti  inhis  way,  and  would  give  him  bread  to 
eMy  Md  raiment  to  put  on  F  which  (hews  the 
nodtratioti  of  his  deftrcs]    lo  that  he  (hould 
COTcit  bgaiii\  vo  his  father's  houfe  in  peace,  he 
ikrould  ^fter  his  return  make  an  open  public  ac- 
kn^wlegement  of  his  gratitude  and  devotion  to 
the  Lord  as  his  God^  fet  apart  that  place  where 
Gdd  had  appeared  to  him  to  his  worfhip,  and 
wduld  devote  Are  tenth  of  ail  the  fubftance  God 
flkould  give  him  to  his  fervice.    Tliis  inftead  of 
being  impmjly  interefied  and  cravings  will  ap- 
pear to  every  perfon  that  fudges  candidly  and  im- 
partially to  be  a  great  argument  of  the  fimpliciry 
zxA  gbodmt^  of  J  Acer's  hearr,  and  of  a  piou^ 
and  well -di^fcd  mind  :  Though  undouticdly/ 
it  moft  appear  a1>rurd  to  out  atrthory  who  docs. 
hat  believe  that  God  concerneth  hiihfelf  with 
the  ^Individuals  of  rhc  human  race. 

flis Lord fWp frequcnrly  obfervcs,  that  rnthc 
kwtff  Af^f  there  is  no  mention  made  of  future 
M^9i^ayds  -and  puntffaments.  He  fometimcs  pofi- 
tively  -Aflfeits,  *hat  Mafei  did  not  believe  the 
ili»n*ortality  of  the  foul,  nor  the  rewards  and 
*tt*4iftimbnts  "of  another  life-,  :for  if  hit  had,'  he 
.Wuid  have  taiight  it  to  that  pcopte}  and  that 
Solofhon^thc  viliqft^  rheir kii^  dK^cidea  a^inft 

it. 
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LiTTERit^.    But  in  other  paflagcs  he  inftnuatcs,  tihat. 

]^  ^  Mi^es  might  .polfibly  believe  it  himfeify  though 

^"^^  he  did  not  think  proper  to  mention  it  to  tbc 

people  i  and  reprefents  it  as  a  moft  furprizing 

things  ttiat  ^'  a  dodrine  fo  ufeful  to  all  religions, 

^<  and  therefore  incorporated  into  all  the  fyftems 

of  Faganifm,  (bould  be  left  wholly  ont^of 

that  of  thcjfews  -f.*"    And  he  endeavours  to 

draw  an  argoment  from  this  againft  the  divine 

original  of  this  conftitution.    This  is  what  he 

particularly  urgeth  in  the  conclufion  of  the 

twenty-firft  of  his  Fragments  and  Eflays  in  his 

fifth  volume^  where  he  introduces  it  in  a  vtry 

pompous  manner  ^^  asr  an  obfervation,  whic^ 

^^  he  does  not  remember  to  have  feen  or  heard 

^*  urged  on  one  (tde,  or  anticipated  on  the 

^^  other,  and  which,  he  thinks,  evidently  (hews 

^^  how  abfurd  as  well  as  improper  it  is  to  afcribc 

**  thefe  Mofaical  laws  to  God.**    The  ob£er?»- 

tion  is  this:  That  ^'  neither  the  people  of  i/^M/» 

^'  nor  their  legiflator  perhaps,  knew  any  thing 

^'  of  another  life,  wherein  the  crimes  commii- 

**  ted  in  this  life  are  to  be  punifhed.-— AU 

^^  though  he  might  have  learned  this  do^ine, 

'^  which  was  notfo  much  a  fecret  dodrine,  as  it 

^'  may  be  prefumed  the  unity  of  the  fupreoie 

«^  God  was,  among  the  Egyptians.    Whether 

^  Mofes  had  learned  this  among  their  fchools, 

^*  cannot  be  determined  i  but  this  may  be  ad- 

V  vanced  with  afliirance :  If  Mofes  knew  that 

^^  crimes,  and  thetefore  idolau^  one  of  the 

J  Vd.  ni.  p.  ajo.  :    t  VoU V.  p.  tsS,  .239- 
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^  grcatcJl,  were  to  be  punifhcd  in  another  life, letter 
**  he  deceived  the  people  in  the  covenant  they   ^'* 
^  made  by  his  intervention  with  God*     If  he 
"  did  not  know  it,  I  fay  it  with  horror,  the 
^'  confequence  according  to  the  hypothcHs  I 
^  oppofe,  muft  be,  that  God  deceived  both  him 
*^  and  them.    In  either,  a  covenant  or  bargain 
^  was  made,  wherein  the  conditions  of  obe- 
"  dience  and  difobcdiencc,  were  not  fully,  nor 
**  by  confequence  fairly  ftated.     The  Ifrael- 
^*  ites  had  better  things  to  hope,  aiftt  worTe  to 
*'  fear,  than  thofe  that  were  exprefled  in  it. 
•*  And  their  whole  hiftory  fcems  to  (hew  how 
'^  much  need  they  had  of  thefc  additional  mo«- 
^'  tives  to  reftrain  them  from  polytheifm  and 
*^  idolatry,  and  to  anfwer  the  afTumed  purpofe 
^*  of  divine  providence  *  "    This  is  his  boafted 
argument,  and  what  feems  mightily  to  recom- 
mend it  to  him,  he  looks  upon  it  to  be  new^ 
and  what  no  man  had  infifted  on  before* 

My  firft  remark  upon  it  is  this :  That  he  could 
not  with  any  conftftency  urge  the  not  making 
express  mention  of  a  future  ftate,  as  an-  argu- 
ment to  prove  that  //  is  abJUrdand  impious  to 
sfcribe  the  Mofaical  law  to  God,  fincc  it  ap- 
pears from  feveral  parts  of  his  book,  that,  he 
himfelf  did  not  believe  the  rewards  and  punifh- 
ments  of  a  future  date.  He  ought  rather  upon 
his  hypotheds  to  have  conceived  a  high  opinion 
of  Mofes's  ftrift  regard  to  truth,  fincc  he  chofe 
not  to  make  ufe  of  a  pious  fraud,  or  of  falfc 

•\  .         3  and 
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LBTTERaod  deceitful  motivc8>  when  it  would  have  beef^ 
'"^  his  iotereft,  and  for  tbe  advantage  of  his  laws^  to 
have  done  fo.  If  it  be  faidi  that  this  is  only  urged 
ai  an  argument  ad  hominem^  which  tl^i^ 
fglfe  and  inconcluHve  in  kielfi  yet  is  coudoiive 
qpon  the  hypothefisof  his  adverikries,  aod  pro^ 
per  to  diftrefs  and  enibarrafs  theQi>  they  will 
perhaps  find  k  no  diificult  matter  to  defend 
themfclves  againft  this  dilemma.  For  if  it  (hoalA 
be  alio Wicdt  that  neither  Mofes^  nor  any  of  the 
peopIe>  had  any  alTurance  of  a  future  ftate,  it 
would  not  follow^  that  God  in  not  revealing  it 
deceived  him  or  them.  If  indeed  he  had  €x«« 
prefly  told  them^  tliat  the  notion  of  a  future 
ftate  was  faliSr,  and  that  they  had  no  rewards  oc 
piinidiments  to  fear  after  this  life  is  at  an  codj 
then  fuppofiag  there  were  future  rewards  and 
puni{hments»  this  would  have  been  a  deceiving 
them  in  the  flri^e(^^  propereft  fcnfe.  But 
merely  not  to  reveal  it  to  them,  was  not  to  djci* 
ceivc  them.  And  whereas  he  urges,  that  oa 
that  fuppofltian  .thercf  was  a  covenant  or  bargain^ 
made>  in  which  the  conditions  of  obedience 
and  difobedience  were  not  fully,  nor  by  con(c-» 
qucnce  fairly  dated  i  this  proceeds  upon  the 
fuppoiition,  that  if  God  made  a  covenant  with 
thcoi,  he  would  not  deal  fairly,  if  he  did  not 
lay  before  them  all  the  rewards  and  punifhmcota 
of  their  obedience  ^lond  difobedience  5  which 
certainly  is  a  concluHon  that  cannot  be  jufti« 
fied.  If  God  had  only  aflured  them  in  general^ 
that  if  they  kept  his  commandmcpts,  they  fliould 

be 
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be  intitlcd  to  his  favour,  and  if  chcy.difobcyedi'^'F'rEft 
they  (hould  fed  the  awful  cfFcds  of  his  difplca-  ™-' 
fore,  this  ought  to  have  Wen  enough  to  have 
engaged  then) :  And  it  could  not  be  faid  in  thac 
cafe  that  he  dealt  unfairly  by  them:  Efpecially 
iince  he  might  have  commanded  their  ober 
dience,  and  demanded  their  fubjedion  to  his 
laws  in  a  way  of  abfolutc  authority,  without 
any  exprefs  fiipulations  on  his  part  at  all.  What- 
ever particular  promifcs  or  threatnings  he  added 
depended  upon  his  ibvereign  good  picafure,  and 
he  might  reveal  thofe  things  in  what  mcafurc  or 
d^ree  he  in  his  wifdom  (hould  tinnJc  fit.  Our 
author  himfelf  has  found  out  a  reafon  fpr  it,  vi». 
that  rhe.dodrine  of  future  rewards  and  puoi{h- 
ments  ^'  was  drcfled  up  with  (o  many  fabulous 
*^  circumftances  among  the  Egytians^  that  It 
^'  was.  hard  to  <teach  or  renew  this  dodf ine  ia 
"  the  minds  of  the  Ifratlites^  without  giving 
**  an  occaHon  the  more  to  rccal  the  poJythc- 
*'  iftical  fables,  and  pradHcc  the  idolatrous  rites, 
^*  they  had  learned  during .  tiieir  captivity  in 

But  let  us  put  the  other  fuppofition,  and  which 
1  take  to  be  the  true  one,  -i;/^.  that  Mofis  and 
the  Ifrnelites  did  believe  a  future  ftate  of  re- 
wards and  puniftimcnts.  This  writer  himfcif 
frequently  intimates,  that  it  was  believed  anwng 
the  Egyptians^  and  that  it  was  not  a  part  of  thr 
fecrct  dodrine  confined  only  to  a  few,  but  was 
^read  and  propagated  among  the  vulgar.    Jr 

S  Vol,  V.  p.  z^p  Z41.  .    , 
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LETTER  is  therefore  reafoaable  to  believe  that  this  do^ 
ftrine  obtained  among  the  Ifraelitei  too^  efi>c« 
cially  as  by  hi$  own  acknpwiegemenr,  it  ob* 
rained  among  the  BdbylifnianSj  and\  indeed 
among  all  the  antient  nations,  as  far  as  we  have 
any  accounts  left  us  of  their  fcntiments«.  And 
it  cannot  with  the  leaft.probabiiiry  be  fuppofed, 
that  the  Ifraelites  were  the  only  people  that  wccc 
ignorant  of  it,  and  had  no  notion  of  that  kind 
among  them  at  all :  Except  we  imagine  that  thcjr 
were  tauaht  to  believe  the  contrary  $  of  which 
there  is  not  the  leaft  proof :  Nor  is  there  any 
thing  in  the  writings  of  Mofes  to  contradi^  th^c 
iiotion.  On  the  contrary,  there  are  feveral  things 
in  thofe  writings  which  by  a  fair  conftmAioa 
imply  it.  Our  author  feems  to  think  that  the 
Idofaical  account  of  the  formation  of  man  im- 
plies that  bis  ibul  was  a  particle  of  the  divinity  f  ^ 
There  is  no  reafon  to  fuppofe  this.  Bat  it  cer- 
tainly leads  us  to  acknowlege  a  remarkable  di- 
fiindion  of  the  foul  from  the  body  :  That  it  is 
a  nobler  fubftance,  more  nearly  refembling  the 
divinity,  and  not  like  the  body  formed  of  the 
dull  of  the  ground.  What  Mofes  faith  of  God's 
giadous  acceptance  of  </f ^//"s  facrifice,  who  yet 
was  murdered,  and  met  with  no  reward  of  his 
piety,  no  good  cffeds  of  God  s  acceptance  of 
him,  except  we  take  in  the  confideration  of  a 
future  ftatc :  Theacicx>uat  he  gives  of  the  tranf- 
lation  of  E^noch^  that  he  walked  with  God^ 
and  that  he  was  not^  for  God  took  bipf,  which 

t  VolJY.  p.  480, 
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ttt  the  ttioft  natural *tonftruaion  implies  the  taVi-^TTESi 
Itig  him  out  of  this  \^rorId  to  a  better  ftatc  2  It  is 
rcprefehting  the  piitf iarchs,  as  Calling  this  their 
prcfent  life  the  JVto  and  evil  days  of  their  pil- 
grimage ^  which  (hewed  they  wijbed  for  4  better 
country\  that  is  an  heavenly.  To  which  may 
be  added/  the  accounts  there  giVen  of  the  ap- 
pearances of  angels,  which  natutalty  led  fhc  If 
raelites  to  acknoWI^ge  an  invifible  world  of  fpl- 
rits.  Kol*  can  any  inftisinces  be  brought  of  any 
nations,  who  believed  the  cxiftence  of  angels  and 
feparate  intelligences,  and  yet  did  not  believe 
the.  immortality  of  the  foul,  and  a  future  ftatd: 
The  cxprcfs  declarations  of  Solotnmj  that  the ' 
rigkteout  hath  hope  in  his  death  i  the  clear  di- 
fitndiion'  he  makes  between  the  foul  and*  body, 
that  at  death  ifhc  latter  fhall  return  to  the  eatih 
as  it  was  J  and  the  former,  the  Jpirit^  frail  re- 
turn to  God  4hat gave  it ;  and  that  there  fhall 
be  a  future  account  in  which  everj  work  frail 
be  brought  into  judgment^  with  every  fecret 
thing  whether  it  be  good  or  whether  it  be  evil: 
The  aflfumption  of  Elias  into  heaven,  which 
naturally  led  the  thoughts  of  alt  that  heard  of  it 
t6  another  world,  where  good  men  (hall  be  emi- 
nently rewarded  :  All  thefc  things,  not  to  men- 
tion feveral  paflTages  in  the  Pfalms  and  in  the 
Prophets  which  plainly  look  this  way,  convince 
me  that  a  future  ftatc  was  all  along  believed 
vmbng  that  people  ^.    And  indeed  it  does  not 

*  Sc*  tkis  nore  fully  pfovf4  in  thf  Anfvver.  to  Dr.  Morgue 
Vol.  I.  p.  3  j9,  CI  foq.     ^ 
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LEtTERappc^r^  that  at  the  time  of  Mofes^  any  man  bad 
^^"'  arifen,  as  there  did  in  the  latter  agcs^  who 
through  the  vain  deceit  and  falfe  refinements  of 
philofophy  denied  it.  As  to  the  promifes  and 
thrcatcnings  addreflcd  to  the  people  of  Ifrael 
as  a  coUe&ivc  body^  of  which  kind  thofe  fecm 
to  be  which  arc  mentioned,  Levit.Wi\.  and 
^eut.  xxviii..  thcfe  no  doubt  were  dircdly  and 
Immediately  of  a  temporal  nature :  And  the 
{Iriking  rcprcfentations  that  are  there  made  of 
the  confequcnces  of  their  obedience  or  dilobc* 
dicnce  in  this  prcfcnt  world,  feera  very  well 
fitted  to  make,  firong  and  vigorous  imprefllons 
upon  them,  and  to  give  them  a  lively  fcnfe  of 
the  conftant  intcrpoittion  of  divine  providence 
But  bel|des  this,  the  tenor  of  their  law  led  them 
to  think  that  the  happinefs  of  every  individual 
perfon  among  thern^  and  his  intereft  in  the  fa- 
vour of  God  depended  upon  his  obedience  to 
the  divine  commands,  and  the  praftice  of  righ- 
tcoufneis.  This  efpecially  fccms  to  have  been 
the  dcfign  of  that  general  declaracionin  the  law, 
that  the  man  that  did  the  precepts^  there  en^ 
joined,  niould  live  by  them.  And  there  is  no 
reafon  to  think  that  they  looked  upon  this  a$ 
wholly  confined  to  this  prcfent  world.  That 
it  was  underftood  to  have  a  more  extenftve  view 
may  be  reafonably  concluded  from  what  is  laid 
in  the  eighteenth  chapter  oi  Ezeki^ly  where  the 
equity  of  the  divine  proceedings  is  vindicated, 
and  where  it  is  exprcfly  declared  with  the  greateft 
iblemnity  concerning-  every  particular  perfon 

that 
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^         Hrat  fb'ould  forfehc  his  evil  ways^  and  tiirh  toLEXTBil 
^         the  prafticc  of  rightcoufncfs,  thaf  he  fljould  not    ^"^* 
^         riiej  but  (hould  furely  live^i.e.  be  happy  5  and 
concerning  every  wicked  and  impenitent  finiKfi 
I         that  he  (hould  furely  die,  /.  e.  be  miferablci 
which  miift  have  its  principal  efFed  in  a  future 
ftate  of  rewards  and  punifliments :   Since  even 
under  chat  conftitution  it  often  happened  that 
particular  good  men  were  expofed  to  many  out* 
ward  evils  and  calamities,  and  that  bad  men  had 
great  outward  profperity.     What  made  it  more 
neceflary  to  inftft  explicitly  and  fully  upon  the 
dodrine  of  a  future  ftate  in  the  Gofpel,  was,  that 
through  the  corruption  of  mankind  theantient 
i         belief  of  the  immortality  df  the  ihul  and  a  fu- 
I         ture  fiate  was  very  much  obfeured  and  defaced; 
i         As  to  the  heathens  there-  were  many  among 
thofe  who  made  great  pretenftons  to  learning 
I         and  philofophy  that  abfolutely  re;e£ted  it,  and 
moft  of  thofe  who  did  not  pofitively  reicd  it, 
yet  treated  it  as  a  thing  doubtful  and  uncertain. 
And  it  bad  been  fo  much  blended  with  fabled, 
Ihat  at  laQ  it  feemed  to  have  little  hold  even  tin 
vulgar  opinion  ;  as  his  Lord(htp  obfcr.ves  in  a 
paflagedted  above,  p.  iff,  256.     To  which  it 
may  be  addcdj  that  there  was  at  that  time  a  con- 
fiderable  parry  even  among  the  ^ews  themfclvcs, 
confidcrahic  for  their  power  and  quality,  though 
not  for  their  numbers,  who  denied  it.     On  all 
thefe  accounts  it  became  the  divine  wifdom  to 
interpofe  by  a  more  exprefs  revelation,  contain- 
ing clearer  difcoveries,  and  fuller  proofs  of  it, 
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L£TTERthan  had  been  ever  given  to  mankind  before* 
*^°'  ,  A  nd  this  revelation  was  very  properly  brought 
by  the  mod  itluftriou^  meflfenger  that  could  be 
fent  from  heaven,  the  Son  of  God  himfelf>  that 
glorious  and  divine  perfbn  whofe  coming  had 
been  fo  long  promifed  and  foretold.  To  which 
it  may  be  added,  that  as  the  Gofpel  did  not 
contain  a  fyftcm  of  laws  immediately  addreifed 
to  any  particular  nation  as  x\ic  Mofaical  was^ 
fo  none  of  the  promifes  or  threatcnings  there 
delivered  relate  dxxcOAy  and  immediately  to  na^ 
tional  bleffings  or  calamities,  but  are  fuch  in 
whidi  every  individual  of  the  human  race  fhould  | 
look  upon  himfclf  as  nearly  imerefted^ 

Thus  I  have  conHdered  the  principal  objeftions 
advanced  by  Lord  B4>lingbroke  aigainft  the  holy 
Scriptures  of  the  OldXeOamcnt,  and  efpcdally 
againft  the  Mofaic  writings.  There  arc  fi>mc 
other  obje^ions  imerfperled^  and  which  he  ra* 
ihcr  briefly  hints  at  Uian  porfues,  and  which 
icarcc  dcferve  a  diflind  confuler^ion.  He  thinks  ] 
that  a  divine  law  ouglu  always  to  have  the  tfkOt^ 
Human  Jaws  may  be  eluded,  and  mils  of  the 
cfTe^ft.  But  if  God  gives  ^  law,  it  may  be  I 
pre  fumed,  that  effe^ual  care  fhould  be  taken  1 
'^  to  make  that  law  obfcrvcd>  whereas  there 
^^  never  was  a  law  that  lefs  had  the  de%ned 
^'  cfFcft  than  that  of  Mofes^  from  which  the 
**  people  were  continually  revolting  */  This 
argument  would  hold  equally  agaiiUl  the  lav 
of  nature,  which  he  himfelf  affirms  to  bp  the 
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law  of  God,  and  ycc  owns  that  men  have  rc-tiTTER 
voltcd  from  it  in  all  ages.  But  it  has  been  Ihcwn^  ^*"^' 
that  the  law  of  Mofts  had  adaally  a  great  effect, 
'and  that  by  virtue  of  it  the  worftlip  of  the  one 
true  God  was  maintained  among  the  Jews  in 
a  manner  which  eminently  difiinguiihed  them 
above  the  heathen  nations :  And  that  polity  was 
furprizingly  preferved  in  all  the  revolutions  of 
their  ftate  till  the  coming  of  our  Saviour,  for 
which  it  remarkably  prepared  the  way,  and  thus 
anfwercd  the  ends  the  di\ine  wiidom  had  in  view 
in  inftitutitig  it. 

He  fecms  to  blame ili^x  for  not  having  taken 
the  proper  meafurcs  to  make  his  laws  obfcrved, 
as  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  did  afterwards.  But  if 
the  diredions  which  Alofes  gave  had  been  pur* 
fuedj  never  were  there  better  and  wifer  prccau* 
tions  taken  to  engage  the  people  to  make  them- 
felves  acquainted  with  their  law,  and  oblige 
them  to  a  careful  obfervation  of  it.  And  all  that 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah  did  was  to  bring  things 
back  as  near  as  poilible  to  the  original  inftitu- 
tion  and  defign.  The  Hgnat  calamities  inflidcd 
upon  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  the  Babyhnip} 
captivity^  the  greateft  that  had  ever  befallen  them, 
the  utter  defoiation  of  their  country,  and  thcit 
having  been  fo  long  banifhed  from  it,  which  ca« 
lamities  had  been  originally  threatened  in  the 
law  itfelf,  and  were  regarded  by  them  as*  /ignal 
punifhments  from  heaven  for  cheir  violation  of 
it :'  ^This,  together  with  their  wonderful  re*. 
Ooration  at  the  time  that  had  been  fixed  for  it 
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4.PTT£Rby  the  prophets,  awakened  in  them  a  zealagaiiift 
^"^'     idolatry,  and  an  attachnaent  to  their  law,  greater 
than  ever  they  had  (hewn  before. 

He  urges  farther,  that  ^'.a  divine  law  (hould 
^^  have  fuch  a  clearncis  and  precifion  in  its 
^*  terms,  that  it  may  not  be  in  the  power  of  pcr- 
^^  fons  to  elude  and  perplex  the  meaning  of  it. 
f<  And  that  if  it  be  not  lo,  all  that  is  faid  about 
''  marks  of  divinity  in  any  law  that  pretends 
^'  to  be  revealed  by  God,  is  mere  cant*/'  This 
is  particularly  intended  againO:  the  law  oiMofes. 
And  yet  certain  it  is,  that  if  the  people  frc-  S 
quently  fell  ofF  into  idolatrous  pradices,  and  ' 
perhaps  endeavoured  to  reconcile  thefe  their 
pradiccs  with  the  worfhip  of  God  as  there  pre- 
icribed,  this  could  not  he  juftly  charged  upon 
any  want  of  precifion  in  the  terms  of  the  law. 
For  what  can  be  glcarer  and  more  prccifc  than 
the  commands  there  given  againft  polytheifm 
9nd  idolatry  ?  Nothing  can  be  more  unreafon- 
»ble,  than  what  he  fometimes  insinuates,  that 
if  a  revelation  be  given  at  all,  it  muft  be  fuch  as 
it  (hould  not  be  in  the  power  of  any  man  to 
mifapprehend  or  mifreprcfcnt  f.  It  may  be  of 
iignal  uleto  perfons  of  honeftand  candid  minds, 
though  it  be  not  abfolutely  incapable  of  being 
perverted  and  abufed  $  which  it  could  not  be, 
if  delivered  in  human  language  i  except  God 
(hould  by  an  omnipotent  energy,  and  by  a  con- 
fiant  miracle,  over-rule  ail  the  paflions,  inclina- 

•  Vol.  III.  p.  252, 2CJ3. 2Sj6.     t  VoLy.  p. 545.  voi.nr. 
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tioos>  and  prejudices  of  the  human  nature:  The  letter 
abfurdity  of  which  fuppofition,  though  it  be    ^"'• 
what  this  writer  fcems  fometimes  to  initfl  upon^ 
I  need  not  take  pains  to  expofe. 

He  thinks^  "  the  Scriptures  ought  to  be  more 
perfeft  according  to  our  ideas  of  human  per- 
fection, whether  we  confider  them  as  books 
of  law  or  of  hiftory,  than  any  other  books 
^*  that  are  avowedly  human  *."  I  fuppofc  he 
means  that  there  (hould  be  greater  elegancy  of 
compofition,  beauty  of  language,  exadncfs  of 
method,  or  that  they  fhould  be  more  ftridily  phi- 
lofophical.  But  perhaps  what  Teems  elegant  to 
one  nation  would  not  appear  fo  to  another.  The 
notions  of  elegance  in  ftyle  and  compoHtion 
were  different  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans y 
from  what  they  were  in  the  Eaftern  nations. 
Aqd  what  might  render  the  Scriptures  more  per- 
feft  in  the  eyes  of  fome  perfons,  might  ren- 
der them  lefs  perfect  in  other  refpeds,  and  lefs 
fitted  to  anfwer  the  end  for  which  they  were  de- 
iigned.  To  talk  of  elegancy  of  compoiition. 
in  human  laws,  or  to  blame  ads  of  parliament 
for  not  being  oratorial,  would  bQ  thought  a 
very  odd  objedion.  But  it  is  the  great  excel* 
lency  of  the  facred  writings,  that  there  is  in  the 
different  parts  of  Scripture  what  may  pleafe  per- 
fons  of  all  taftes.  There  is  aftmpliciry  and  plain* 
nefs  accommodated  to  the  vulgar :  And  yet  there 
is  in  many  paffages  a  fublimity  and  majefty  not 

*  Vol.  III.  p.  290. 
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izTTifttobc.cqaard^  and  which  has  gained  the  adml- 
^J^^^  ration  of  the  ablcft  judges- 

As  to  what  he  rotnetimcs  mentions  concern* 
Ing  the  multiplicity  of  copies,  various  readings, 
interpolations!  I  had  cccafion  fulJy  to'conitdct 
thcic  things  in  the  RefleSiuins  on  Lord'Bo\in%- 
brokc' J  Letters  on  the  Study  sndUfeof  Hifiory, 
p.  65-,  et  fe(^.  and  (hall  not  repeat  what  is  there 
offered.  He  has  flirts  here  and  there  againft 
fomc  particular  paflages  of  Saipturc,  a  diftinA 
eiamination  of  which  would  carry  me  too  hr. 
And  they  are  only  fuch  as  Dr.  TVWWhad  ui^ed 
before  him,  and  which  have  been  confldered 
and  obviated  in  the.  anfwcrs  that  were  made  to 
that  writer.  Sec  particularly  yl!ff/tt'^r  tt  Ctsri- 
fiianity  as  old  at  tht  Creation,  Vol.  U.  Chap.  XI, 
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TJbe  favour akle  reprefentation  made  by  Lot dl^ 
Imgbroke  of  the  excellent  nature  And  de/ign 
of  the  original  Chri/lian  revelation.  He 
gives  uf  fever al  of  the  ^eijlieal  ohjeffions^ 
and  evenfeems  to  scknowlege  its  divine  ori- 
ginal. Tet  endeavMrs  to  extofe  its  doifrines^ 
and  to  invalidate  its  proofs  and  evidences. 
The  law  of  Nature  andChriJlianity  not  to  bo 
appofed  to  em  another.  The  G of  pel  not  a  re^ 
fubiication  of  the  doeirine  of  Plato,  The 
pretended  oppofition  between  the  Gofpel  of 
Chrifl  and  that  of  St.Vd^xlconfiderea.  This 
apoftle  vindicated  againfi  the  cenfures  attd 
reproaches  caft  upon  him.  The  miracles  of 
,  Chriftianity^  if  really  wrought^  owned  by 
Lord  BoMngbvokc  to  be  ajufficient  proof  The 

'  G^JP^i^y  h  ^i^  ^^^  acknowlegementf  give  a 
.  /^  account  of  the  difcourfes  and  aSiions  of 
]c(vi^.  Tet  he  has  attempted  to  dejiroy  their 
credit.  His  pret^nccy  that  it  would  be  ne^ 
cejfary  to  have  the  originals  of  the  Gofpels  in 
our  hands 9  or  atteftea  copies  of  thofe  origin 
nals^  examined.  The  Jeveral  ways  he  takes 
to  account  for  the  propagation  of  Chriftianity 
fiewn  to  be  infiifficienf.  What  he  offers  cm- 
fcming  the  little  effifi  Chriftianity  has  i(ad 
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tBTTBR'    in  the  reformation  of  mankind  cmfidered. 
^^'        Want  af^  univerfality  no  argument  againfi 
the  divinity  of  the  Chrifiian  revelation.  Iti 
being  founded  on  faith  not  incon/iftent  with 
its  being  founded  on  rational  evidence. 

SIR, 

I  Now  come  according  to  the  method  I  pro- 
pofed  to  conitder  what  relates  to  the  Chri- 
llian  revelation  dtxQtXy  and  properly  fo  called^ 
as  it  was  taught  by  Chrift  and  his.apoftles,  and 
is  contained  in  the  facred  writings  of  the  New 
Tcftamcnt.  Indeed  whofocvcr  carefully  confi- 
ders  and  compares  the  feveral  parts  of  Lord 
Bolingbrokes  fchcme,  muft  be  fcnfible,  that  the 
whole  of  it  may  juftly  be  regarded  as  an  attempt 
againff  Chrifiianity.  If  the  principles  he  \ms 
laid  down  with  rei;ard  to  the  moral  attributes  of 
God|  divine  providence,  the  immortality  of 
the  foul,  and  a  future  fiate,  (hoi^ld  rake  place, 
the  Chrihian  religion  would  be  fubverted  at  the 
very  foundations.  This  is  alfo  the  manifeft  in-* 
tention  of  the  account  he  gives  of  the  law  of 
nature.  And  one  rcafon  of  the  extreme  viru- 
lence with  which  he  hath  attacked  the  law  of 
Mofes  and  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Tcftamcnt, 
feems  to  be  the  near  connexion  there  is  between 
this  and  the  religion  of  y^ykr , which  he  rcprcfents 
to  have  been  originally  intended  by  our  Saviour 
as  a  fyftem  of  ^udaifm,  and  defigncd  for  no 
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other  nations  but  the  Jews  only  ♦.  But  thotoghtETTiit 
all  he  hath  offered  agamft  the  Scriptures  of  the,  ^^' 
Old  Teftament  may  be  regarded  as  deiigned  to 
flrike  at  the  authority  of  the  Chriftian  revelation^ 
yet  there  are  fome  parts  of  his  work,  which  ap- 
pear to  be  more  particularly  intended  for  that 
purpofe,  which  therefore  it  will  be  neceffary  to 
take  a  diftindt  notice  of.     . 

But  tirft  it  will  be  proper  to  make  fome  ob- 
fervations  on  fcveral  paflagcs  in  his  writings,  in 
which  be  (eems  to  make  very  remarkable  con* 
ceflions  in  favour  of  pure  genuine  Chriftianity 
as  taught  by  our  Saviour  and  his  apoftles  in  the 
New  Teftament,  and  to  make  an  advantageous 
reprefentation  of  its  excellent  nature  and  ten- 
dency. 

After  having  obferved,  that  fome  reprefent 
all  religion  founded  on  divine  revelation  as  in* 
confident  with  civil  fovcreignty,  and  ercfting  a 
private  confcicnce  that  may  and  often  is  incon- 
fiftent  with  the  public  confcience  of  the  date, 
and  after  inveighing  againft  the  fpirit  of  Ju- 
daifm  and  MaJbometani/ms  he  undertakes  to 
defend  Chriftianity  againft  this  objedion — • 
And  aflcrts,  that "  no  religion  ever  appeared  in 

the  world  whofc  natural  tendency  was  Co 

much  direded  to  promote  the  peace  and  hap- 
^*  pinefs  of  mankind."  See  the  fourth  feAion  of 
his  fourth  Effay  f.  He  declares,  that  "  no  fy- 
^^  ftem  can  be  more  fimple  and  plain  than  that 

f  VqI.  IV.  p.  305,  ^z2„  350.         f  Vol.  IV.  p.  281,  292. 
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u^T%%}*  of  natural  religion  as  it  Aands  in  the  Gofpel  ^.^ 
^^  ,And  after  having  obfetved^  that  ^*  befidear  na- 
'<  rural  religion,  there  are  two  other  parts  into 
**  which  Chriftianity  may  be  analyfed — Duties 
*^  fuperadded  to  thofe  of  the  former,  and  articles 
^^  of  belief  that  reafon  neither  could  difcover 
^<  nor  can  comprehend/'  He  acknowlcges,  thar 
'^  both  the  duties  required  to  be  pradi^d,  and 
^^  the  proportions  required  to  be  believed,  are 
''  concifely  and  plainly  enough  exprcfled  in  the 
'^  original  Gofpel  properly  (b  called,    which 
^^  ChriA  taught,  and  which  his  four  Evangclifis 
^^  recorded.     But  they  have  been  alike  cor- 
"  rupted  by  theology  f  .^^     Speaking  of  the 
Chriftian  facraments  of  Baptifm  and  the  Lord's 
Supper,  he  fays,  **  No  inCtitutions  can  be  ima* 
gined  more  fimplc^  nor  more  void  of  all 
thofe  pompous  rites  and  theatrical  rcpre(cnra* 
tions,  that  abounded  in  the  religious  worQrip 
^^  of  the  Heathens  and  Jews^  than  thcfe  two 
"  were  in  their  origin.     They  were  not  only 
*^  innocent  but  prc^table  ceremonies,  hecauie 
*^  they  were    extremely  proper   to  keep  up 
the  fpirit  of  trae  natural  religion  by  keeping 
up  that  of  Chriftianity,  and  to  promote  the 
''  obfervation  of  moral  duties,  by  maintat ning 
a  refped  for  the  revelation  which  confirmed 
them  4^/'    He  declares,  that  ''  he  will  not 
fay,  that  the  belief  that  Jefus  was  the  Wcf 
*^  tiah  is  the  only  article  of  belief  ncccffary  to 
*'  make   men   Chriftians.     Thcic    are   other 

•  Vd.  IV,  p.  ago,  a^.     ^Ik"^  t^^  .  XB.^.  jor,  3dx- 
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things  doubclefi  contained  in  the  revektionLim't* 
he  made  of  himfelfy  dependent  on  and  re-^]^ 
lative  to  this  article,  without  the  belief  of 
which,  I  fuppofe)  our  Chriftianity  would  be 
verjr  defective.  But  this  I  iay,  that  the  iyftcm 
of  religion  which  Chrift  publifhed,  and  his 
Evangelifts  recorded,  is  a  complete  fyftem  to 
*^  all  the  purpofes  of  religion  natural  and  re- 
''  vealed.  It  contains  all  the  duties  of  the 
^^  former,  it  inforccs  them  by  alTerting  the  itt- 
^  vine  miifion  of  the  PublUher,  who  proved 
^^  his  aflertions  at  the  ikmc  time  by  bis  mira- 
^^  cles  ^  and  it  inforccs  the  whole  law  of  faitti 
<<  by  promifing  rewards,  and  threatening  pu- 
''  niihments,  which  he  deckires  he  will  diftri- 
^  bore  when  he  comes  to  judge  the  world  *J^ 
And  he  afterwards  repeats  it^  th^t  '^  Chriftianity 
^  as  it  ftandl  in  the  Gofpel  contains  not  only  4 
^'  complete  but  a  very  plain  fyftem  of  religion. 
*'  It  is  in  truth  the  fyftem  of  natural  religion^ 
^'  and  fuch  it  might  have  continued  to  the  an- 
^<  rpeakable  advantage  of  mankind.  If  it  had ' 
^  been  propagated  with  the  fame  fimfriicity 
^  with  which  it  Was  originally  taught  by  Chrift 
••  himfelft-"-  He  fays,  fhac  ^'  fuppofing  Chri- 
^^  ftianity  to  have  been  an  human  invention,  it 
^^  bad  been  the  moA  amiable  and  the  moft  ufc- 
^  ful  invention  that  was  ever  impofcd  on  man- 
^*  tuitkd  for  thair  good.— And  that  Chriftianity 
**  as  it  came  out  of  the  hands  of  God,  if  I  may 
^*  i^fe  the  exproffioot  was  a  moft  /imple  and 

♦  Vol.  IV.  p.314.  I  l^.p.  316. 
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irBTtBR^^  intelligible,  rule  of  belief,  vorfhip,  and  maa^ 
<c  u^i^^  which  is  the  true  notloii  of  a  religion. 
'^  As  fobn  as  men  prcfumed  to  add  any  thing  of 
*^  their  own  to  it^  the  human  alloy  cortuptcd 
<^  the  divine  mafs^  and  it  became  an  obje^  of 
*^  vain,  intricate,' and  contentious  fcicncc''^." 
After  having  obferved,  that  *^    the  political 
^'  vicvi^s  o{  Confiantine  in  the  eftabli(hment  of 
^^  Chriftianity,  .were  to  attach  the  fubieds  of 
f^  the  empire  more  firmly  to  himfelf  and  his 
*^  fucceitors,  and  the  feveral  nations  which  com* 
^^  pofed  it  to  ope  another,  by  the  bonds  of 
^'  a  religion  common  to  all  of  them )  to  (often 
^^  the  ferocity  of  the  armies  $  to  reform  the  li^ 
^^  centioufneis  of  the  provinces ;  and  by  in* 
^'  fuiing  a  fpirit  of  moderation,  and  fubmiflion 
^^  to  government,  to  extinguifh  thofe  principles 
^^  of  avarice  and  ambition,  of  injuftice  and 
violence,  by  which  fo  many  fa(lions  were 
formed,  and  the  peace  of  the  empire  Co  often 
and  fo  fatally  broken:"  He  declares,    that 
^  no  religion  was  ever  fo  well  proportioned^ 
*'  nor  fo  well  direded,  as  that  of  Chriftianity 
"  feenied  to  be,  to  all  thefc  purpofcs.*     He 
adds,  that  ^'  it  had  no  tendency  to  infpirc  that 
love  of  the  country,  nor  that  zeal  for  the 
glory  and  grandeur  of  it,  which  glowed  in 
the  heart  of  every  Roman  citizen  in  the  time 
^'  of  the  commonwealth :  But  it  recommended 
*^  what  Conjiantine  liked  better,  benevolence, 
{'  patience,  humility,  and  all  the  foftei:  vir- 

?VoI.IV.p.394,  395. 
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^^  mcs*/'.  He  allov^cth/that  "  the  Gofpel  isLBTTia 
^*  in  ali  cafes  one  continued  leflbn  of  thc,_!?Il 
5^  ftrideft  morality)  of  juftice,  of  benevolence^ 
^^  and  of  univerfal  charity/'  He  mentions 
*^  Chiift's  blaming  his  difciplcs  for  being  wii- 
<^  ling  to  call  for  fire  from  heaven  againft  the 
" :  4$Ja/»^r/r^ww.— -And  that  tjh[«  miracles  wrought 
'^  by  him  in  the  mild  and  beneficent  fpirit  of 
^}  Chriftianity^  tended  to  the  good  of  man- 
^\  kind  -f-."  He  obfervcs,  that  *'  the  theology 
contained  in  the  Gofpel  lies  in  a  narrow  com* 
pafs.  \x  is  marvellous  indeed,  but  it  is  plain, 
and  it  is  employed  throughout  to  enforce  na- 
"  tural  religion  ij:/'  After  having  faid,  that 
^'  the  articles  of  faith  have  furnifhed  matter  of 
^'  contention  in,  as  well  as  from,  the  apoftolical 
*^  age,  and  Have  added  a  motive  to  that  cruel 
\^  principle,  which  was  never  known  till  ChrU 
**  flians  introduced  it  into  the  world,  to  perfc- 
^f  cution  evep  for  opinions  T  he  adds,  that 
5<  the  charge  which  the  enemies  of  religion 
''  bring  againft  Chriftianiry  on  this  account  is 
unjulily  brought.  Thefe  cfFcfts  have  not 
been  caufed  by  the  Gofpel,  but  by  the  fyftem 
5*  raifcd  upon  it,  not  by  the  revelations  of  God, 
*'  but  by  the  inventions  of  men  j|."  He  pro- 
fcifesa  great  concern  for  true  Chriltianiry  in  op* 
pofition  to  theology,  and  fays,  that  "  genuine 
**  Cluiftianity  was  taught  of  God  §/'  And 
,not  to  multiply  parages  to  this  purpolc,  he  pro- 

•>Vo!.IV.  p,433.        f  2h.  p.  188,  189.        %  lb.  p.  261. 
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itTTfROounces,  that  ^  tbcChriftiaA  fyftcm  of* faith  and 
f^  ,  ^  praaicc  was  revealed  by  God  hi mfelf,  and  ii 
^  is  abford  and  impioue  to  aflert,  chat  the  divine 
^  Z^^#j  revealed  it  incompletely  otimperfc&lf. 
^  Its  iioipltGity  and  plainneft  (hewed,  that  it 
^  was  deiigned  to  be  the  religion  of  mankind, 
^  and  manifefted  likewife  the  divinity  of  its 
^  original.^ 

I  have  chofen  to  lay  togethei"  thefe  fcvcnl  pai^ 
i^ges  relating  to  Chriftianity  in  one  view.  And 
a  we  were  to  look  no  farther,  we  (hoald  ccr« 
mnly  entertain  a  very  favourable  opinion  of 
Lord  Bolingbrokes  fcntiments  with  regard  to  the 
trath,  the  excellency,  and  divine  original^  of  the 
Gofpet  of  Jefus. 

I  (hall  here  fubjoin  fome  refleftions  which 
have  occurred  to  me  in  reviewing  thefe  paflages^ 
and  others  of  the  like  import,  which  arc  to  be 
found  in  his  Lordfhip's  writings. 

The  firft  rcflc£kion  is  this,  That  there  muft  cer- 
tainly be  a  wonderful  beauty  and  excellency  in 
the  ^gion  of  Jefus^  confidcrcd  in  its  original 
purity  and  frmplicity,  which  could  force  fiich 
^cknowlcgements  from  a  perfon  fo  ftrongly  pre- 
judiced againft  it,  as  his  Lordfhip  appears  to  liavc 
been.  According  to  the  reprefentation  he  him^ 
felf  has  been  pleafed  to  make  of  it,  it  was  a 
moji  amiable  and  ntoji  nfeful  inftitution^  whoie 
natural  tendency  was  dircded  to  promete  the 
peace  and  happinej%  of  mankind.  It  contains 
aU  the  duties  of  natural  religion^  and  teaches 
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cbem  ia  the  tnofiflain  andfimple-  manner.  JttE.TT;^^^ 
is  one  continued  lejfon  of  thejlri£teji  morality^ ,  *^' 
of  jujiicej  of  lenevolence^  and  of  univerfal 
charity  i  and  tends  to  cxtinguifh  thofc  princi^ 
fles  of  avarice  and  ambit ion^  of  injujiice  and 
njioknce^  which  have  done  io  much  mifchief  in 
the  world;  and  difturbcd  the  peace  and  order  of 
ibcicty«     As  its  moral  precepts  are  excellent^  (b 
its  poHtive  inftitutions  are  not  only  innoceht  but 
frof  table,  and  extremely  prof  er  to  keep  up  the 
fpirit  of  religion.    He  acknowleges,  that  confi- 
dered  in  its  original  fimplicity,  it  was  a  mojl 
Jimple  and  intelligible  rule  oj  belief  worjhip^ 
and  pra6fice:  That  the  theology  contained  in 
the  faofpel  is  marvellous^  but  plain  :  And  that 
thcJxftem  of  religion  there  taught  is  a  complete 
Jyjiem,  to  all  the  purpofes  of  religion  natural 
and  revealed,  and  might  have  continued  fo  to 
the  unjpeakable  advantage  of  mankind,  if  it 
had  been  propagated  with  the  fame  Jtmplicity 
with  which  it  was  taught  by  Chrift  himfelf 
I  thinly  it  plainly  follows  from  this  reprefentatioa 
of  the  nature  and  tendency  of  the  Chriftian  reli- 
gion  as  taught  by  our  Saviour  and  his  apoftles,  that 
thofe  can  in  no  fenfe  be  regarded  as  real  friends 
to  mankind^  who  do  what  they  can  to  fubvert 
its  authority^  and  thereby  deQroy  its  influencp 
on  the  minds  of  men,  and  who  by  artful  inQ* 
nuations,  ^or  even  open  attempts,  endeavour  tp 
bring  true  original  Chriftianity  into  contempt.; 
as  it  will  appear  this  writer^  notwithftanding  a}i 
his  fair  profeflions,  hath  ddne. 
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tiftTSR     Another  refledion  that  may  be  made  on  Lord 
*^^'    Bolingbroke'%  conceffions  is  thi$ :  That  he  has 
in  tf£t€t  given  up  feveral  objeftions  which  hx9C 
been  urged  by  the  Deiftical  Writers,  and  oa 
which  great  ftrefs  has  been  laid,  and  has  ac- 
knowleged  them  to  be  of  no  force  againft  the 
religion  of  Jejks  as  laid  down  in  the  GofpcL  It 
has  been  pretended,  that  Chriftianity,  or  revealed 
religion.is  not  friendly  to  civil  fovereignty,  or  go- 
vernment $  but  he  treats  thofe  that  make  this 
obicdion,  if  deftgned  againft  Chriftianity  as  re- 
vealed In  the  Gofpel,  and  not  merely  againft  the 
duties  that  have  been  fupcradded  to  it,  as  falling 
below  notice,  and  fcarce  deferving  an  anjwer^i 
And  praifes  the  policy  of  Conjtantihe  in  endea* 
vourtng  to  eftabtifh  Chriftianity  as  the  religion 
of  the  empire,  as  being  the  beft  fitted  of  ail  re- 
ligions to  promote  the  public  peace  and  order, 
to  reform  licentioufncfs,  to  curb  fadions,  and 
to  infttfe  a  fpirit  of  moderation,  and  fubmiillon 
to  government.    See  the  paOages  cited  above 
from  Vol.  IV.  p.  2 8 a,  433. 

Again,  Chriftianity  and  revealed  religion  hath 
been  often  objeded  againft  on  account  of  its 
politive  precepts,  or  inftitutions»  added  to  t^ 
law  of  nature.  But  his  Lordfhip  thinks  '*  ic 
^*  may  be  admitted,  that  things intirely  and  ex« 
**  adly  conHfient  with  the  law  of  our  nature 
^  may  be  fupcradded  to  it  by  the  &me  divine  ao- 
-^  IXarity^  and  that  po/itive  precepts  may  be  given 
f  about  things  wluch  are  indifferent  by  the  law 

♦  Vol.  IV.  p,  30P,  joi. 
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•f  of  iOMt  nature,  and  which  become  obliga-wTTE» 
*'  tory  aj  foon  0$  they  arc  injoined  by  fuch  po-  ^"^' 
*^  fitive  ptcctfpts  *."  And  particularly  with  re* 
gard  tothetx>ntivc  inftitutions  of  Chriftianity>  or 
the  Cbf iQian  factaments  as  enjoined  in  theGofpel, 
In  their  primitive  ^nipUeity»  he  gcknowleges  ia 
k  paOage  above  produced,  that  they  were  ex^ 
tretnely  prober  to  keep  up  the  fpirit  of  true  re* 
Ugion,  and  to  promote  the  oUervatioa  of  moral 
duties  t-  < 

Another  objedion  which  hath  been  urged 
tgainft  Chridianity,  is  drawn  from  that  fpirit  of 
pccfccutioa  which  hath  obtained  amongft  Chri* 
flians  on  account  of  opinions  in  religion.  -  But 
he  faith^  that  '^  the  charge  which  the  enemies 
*^  of  Chriftiantty  bring  againO:  it  on  this  ac« 
f<  count  is  unjuftly  brought :  Tliat  thefe  effeds 
^^  have  not  been  cauftd  by  the  (Sofpei,  but  by 
'^  the .  fyftan  laticd  upon  it«  not  by  the  revela- 
<^  tionsof  God^but  by  the  inventions  of  men/ 
And  he  mentions  Chrift's  blaming  his  difciples 
for  being  willing  to  call  for  fire  from  heaven 
upon  die  Samaritans  $  and  that  all  that  he  in- 
ftruded  his  apofiics  to  do»  even  in  cafes  of  the 
moft  enormous  crimes,  was  to  feparatc  iinners 
from  the  oommunion  of  the  faithful  ^. 

There  is  no  objedion  -which  hath  been  more 
firequenciy  urged  againft  the  Chriftian  religion, 
than  its  teaching  dodrines  pr  articles  of  belief^ 
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Lrrr^VLihzt  reafin  neither  could  difitnjer^  mr  can  cam- 
xj^^p^^hend.  He  aflcrts^  that  there  are  articles  cmt 
do£lrines  of  this  kind  in  the  Gofpel  $  but  that 
they  arc  concijelj  and  plainly  enough  expreffed 
m  the  original  Go ftel' properly  fo  calledy  which 
Chriji  taught  y  ana  which  his^  four  Evangelifis 
recordedi  thoagh  they  have  been  fince  corrupted 
by  theology  "^y    And  fpeaking  of  ^^  reafoiuiblc 

V  men  who  have  xeceived  the  Chriftian  rcvclar 
*'  tibn,  for  genuine,  after  a  fufficient  examina;- 
'*  tionof  the  external  and  internal  proofs  s''  he 
(ays,  "  Such  men  having  found  nothing  that 
*'  makes  it  inconfiftent  with  itfeif,  nor  that  is 

V  repugnant  to  any  of  the  ditine  truths  which 
''  rcafon  and  the  works  of  God  demonflratc  tt> 
^^  them,  will  never  fet  up  reafon  in  contradic- 
'^  tion  to  it,  on  account  of  things  plainly  taught, 
^*  but  incomprehenftble  as  to  their  manner  of 
^'  being.  If  they  did,  their  reafon  would  be 
^'  falfe  and  deceitful  $  they  would  ceafe  to  be 
.**  rcafonable  menf/'  It  is  true,  that  he  el&- 
where  faith,  that  ^'  if  the  things  contained  in 
^'  any  revelation  be  above  reafon,  /.  e.  incom* 
'^  pcehenftble,  I  do  not  fay  in  their  maimer  of 
f^  being  s  for  that  alone  would  not  make  them 

liable  to  objedion,  but  in'  themfelves,  and 
according  to  the  terms  in  which  they  arc 
communicated,  there  is  no  criterion  .left  by 
,*^ .  which  to  judge  whether  they  are  agreeable  or 
repugnant  to  the  religion  of  nature  and  of 

•  Vd.  IV.  [K  294.  f  i^.  p.  3844  — — •  See  »Mb  p.  »75* 
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^  reafon.  They  arc  not  therefore  to  be  re-i-BTTB* 
«  ccived  *."  But  it  is  to  be  confidered,  that  ^^' 
when  divines  taili^  of  things  above  reafon  in  the 
Chriftian  fyfieniy  ail  that  they  mean  by  it  isy 
that  they  are  things  not  contrary  to  reafon,  bai 
as  to  the  manner  of  them  inconceivaUe :  And 
according  to  his  t>wn  codceiSon,  it  can  be  na 
objedton  againft  the  truth  or  divinity  of  tcyc* 
lation,  that  it  containeth  an  account  of  feme 
things  which  are  incomfrebtnfibU  in  their  man- 
ner of  being.  ' 
Another  reflexion  that  is  proper  to  be  mad« 
upon  what  Lord  Bolingbroke  hath  acknowleged 
with  regard  to  the  original  Chriftian  reveiation 
as  iatd  down  in  the  Gofpel  of  Jejus  is,  that  he 
hath  on  feveral  occafions  Teemed  exprcfly  and 
formally  to  own  its  divine  origi  nal.  In  feme  of 
the  paifages  above  cited,  he  diredly  declares, 
thztgenuine  Chtiftianity  was  taught  by  God^^ 
That  the  Chrifiianfyflem  of  faith  andpraBice 
was  revealed  by  Godhimjelf — » And  that  the 
frft  publijber  of  Chriftianity  proved  his  aj^er^^ 
tiont  by  his  mracles.  To  which  I  Dial  1  add  an- 
other remarkable  pafiage  in  the  conclufton  of 
his  fourth  EfTay,  which  is  concerning  authority 
m  matters  of  religion.  "  Chriftianity,  faith  he, 
^  genuine  Chriftianity,  is  contained  in  the 
''  Gofpel ;  it  is  the  word  of  God :  It  requires 
^^  therefore  our  veneration  and  ftrid  conformity 
"  to  it  t*"    He  ought  therefore,   if  he  were 

•  Vol.  V.  p  546.  +  Vol.  IV.  p,  631,  632. 
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tETTBtconnftcnt  with  bimfclfi  on  the  aothority  of  tiiaC 
^J]^  revelation,  to  receive  what  is  there  plainly  r^* 
vcaled  concerning  the  moral  attributes  of  God; 
concerhhig  divine  providence  as  extending  to 
the  individuals  of  the  homan  raoe,  concerning 
Chrift's  being  the  great  mjcdiator  between  Go4 
and  man,  and  concerning  our  redetnprioa  b^ 
his  blood,  and  concerning  a  ilatc  of  future  r^« 
wards  and  punifhmenfs*  And  ytt  he  hath  en- 
deavoured to  fubvert  all  thcie.  NotwithfUnd* 
ing  his  profcfled  regard  for  Chriftianity,  he  h«li 
on  feveral  occafions  ufed  his  utmoft  efians  to 
weaken  or  dcftroy  the  proofs  of  its  divine  origin 
Dai,  tp  mifreprefent  and  expoii:  its  dodrincs  and 
Uws,  thofe  do&rines  which  he  himfelf  de^axet 
to  have  been  original  dodrines  of  tbft  Chriftiaa 
religion.  How  far  fuch  a  conduft  is  ooniifleix 
with  that  truth  and  candor,  that  honefty  aii4 
£mpiicity  of  heart,  which  becometh  a  finoere 
enquirer,  vid  who  dedajeth,  that  he  hath  no^ 
thing  but  truth  in  view,  may  be  left  to  any  fait 
and  impartial  perfon  to  determine. 

In  my  reflexions  on  this  part  of  Lord  B&^ 
Ungbro\ti%  works,  the  method  I  (hall  obferve  k 
this:  I  Ihall  firft  confider  thofe  paflBigcs  thac 
feem  deiigncd  to  firike  at  the  authority  of  Chii- 
fiianity  in  general ;  and  then  ihali  proceed  ro 
confider  the  objedions  be  harii  urged  agaio^ 
fome  particular  laws  ^d  dofiiiDes  ^  our  holy 
ipligion, 
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.  Wlt;K  regard  to  Cbriftiamcy  ia  general,  beLcTTv^ 
runs  a  parallel,  in  the  (cventh  and  eighth  of  his  (Ji^ 
Fragments  and  Eifays,  between  tlie  law  of  na- 
ture and  Chriftianity.  He  compares  the  clear- 
pels  ^nd  certainty  of  the  former  with  that  df 
[the  latter.  He  compares  alfo  their  fan&ion^ 
aad  endeavours  to  {hew»  that  the  Jaw  of  nature 
re  As  on  fuller  proofs  than  any  that  have.beea 
found,  or  can  be  given,  of  the  divine  inftitution 
of  ChiifUanity  ''".  .In  ail  that  he  offers  on  thi;s 
head,  he  goes  upon  the  fuppofition  of  the  ab* 
iblute  clearneis  and  certainty  of  the  law  of  lu- 
ture  to  the  whole  human  race  i  and  what  he  has 
urged  to  this  purpofe  has  been  confldered  in 
any  ninth  Letter.  But  it  may  be  eaftly  fliewn^ 
thf^t  the  whole  parallel  he  there  draws  between 
the  law  of  nature  and  Chriflianity,  and  between 
the  proofs  of  the  former,  and  of  the  latter,  is 
.entirely  impertinent.  He  himfelf  there  de- 
clares, that  ^^  every  friend  to  C^iAianity  ad- 
y  nuts  that  the  Chriftian  law  is  nothing  elfe 
^^  than  the  law  of  nature  confirmed  by  a  new 
'^  revelatioiis  and  that  this  is  what  the  word  of 
^'  its  enemies  does  not  deny,  though  he  denies 
^*  the  reality  of  the  revelation  f/'  It  is  not 
true,  that  the  Chriftian  law  is  nothing  elfe  than 
the  law  of  nature :  But  that  it  comprehends  it, 
that  it  clears  and  enforces  it,  is  very  true.  It  does 
not  take  off  from  any  rational  argument  or  evi- 
dedce  brought  in  favour  of  that  law^  and  be* 
.  iidesconfirmeth  it  by.  an  cxprefi  divine  teftimony«r 
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*'**y**And  maft  not  common  fcnfc  lead  every  man  to 
acknowlege,  that  it  mnft  be  a  mighty  advantage 
to  have  the  law  of  nature  thus  farther  cleared 
and  confirmed  \  The  proofs  therefore  of  Cfari* 
(lianity,  and  of  the  law  of  nature,  arc  not  to 
be  oppofed  to  one  another.  Both  have'  a 
friendly  harmony  :  And  Chtiftians  have  the 
great  advantage  of  having  both  thcfe  proo6  in 
conjundion.  Chriflianity  fuppofeth  the  law  of 
nature,  cleareth  it  where  it  was  obfcured,  en- 
forceth  it  by  the  ftrongeft  fandions,  and  addetfa 
things  which  could  not  be  known  merely  by 
that  law,  and  which  yet  it  was  of  importance  to 
mankind  to  be  acquainted  with.  So  that  Chri* 
ilianity,  as  far  as  it  relates  to,  and  republifhes  the 
Jaw  of  nature,  has  all  the  advantages  which  this 
writer  aicribes  to  that  law,  becaufc  it  is  that 
very  law  more  clearly  pbblifticd,  and  ftrongly 
confirmed :  And  in  this  refpeA  there  is  no  com* 
petition  between  them.  And  with  refpeft  to 
thofc  things  in  Chriftianity  which  are  not  clearly 
comprehended  in  that  law,  and  whix:h  we  could 
not  have  difcovered  merely  by  our  own  un- 
aflifted  rcafon,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if 
they  are  not  fo  obvious  to  our  underftandings : 
But  as  far  as  they  are  neccffary  to  be  known  by 
us  they  are  revealed  in  the  GofpeU  and  we  are 
not  obliged  to  believe  them  farther  than  they  are 
there  revealed.  Nor  (hall  thofe  be  condemned 
for  not  believing  them,  who  have  had  tto  op- 
•portuniry  of  being  acquainted  with  that  revc* 
lacion.  :  Though  our  author^  in  older  to  caft  an 
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odiam  on  Chriftianity,  after  having  obTcrvedyi'^'f'i'Xit 
that "  the  law  of  nature  is  univcrfally  given  to  ^"^* 
**  all  mankind,*  adds,  that  "  the  greateft  part 
*«  of  the  world  arc  invincibly  ignorant  of  the 
**  firft  principles  of  Chriftianity,  without  the 
^  icnowtegc  of  which;  and  without  faith  in 
^^  which,  they  are  all  condemned  to  eternal 
^  puniftimenr*/* 

We  have  fccn  that  our  author  dcclareth  Chri- 
fiianity  to  be  the  Jaw  of  nature  enforced  by  a 
new  revelation :  So  that  according  to  this  re* 
prefcntation,  it  isa^m»^  repibiication  of  the 
law  of  nature.  Yet  he  clfcwhcrc  thinks  proper 
to  rcprefent  it  as  only  a  republication  of  the 
daSlrines  of  Plato.  And  any  one  that  conft- 
dcrs  the  reprefemation  he  hath  frequently  made 
of  that  philofopher  and  his  dodrines,  muft  be 
fcnfible  that  this  is  far  from  being  defigned  as  a 
compliment  to  the  Chriftian  revelation.  Some 
account  of  his  invedives  againft  him  was  given 
in  the  fifth  Letter.  He  calls  him  a  mad  theo- 
logiji-^hvA  tells  us,  that  no  man  ever  dreamed 
fo  wildly  as  Plato  wrote — And*  that  he  intro- 
duced a  falfe  light  into  philofophy^  and  oftener 
led  men  out  of  the  way  of  truths  than  into  it. 
Yet  he/ays,  it  isftrange  to  obfcrve  **  theftrange 
conformity  there  is  between  Platonifm  and 
genuine  Qhriftianity  itfelf,  fuch  as  it  is 
taught  in  the  original  Gofpel.  We  need  not 
fiand  to  compare  them  here.  In  general  the 
f^  Platonic  and  Chriftian  fyftems  have  a  very 
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i4rriR^^<  n^r  rcfcmblance,  qtudis  dccet  tffeforarwm^ 

aad  fcvcral  of  the  aatienc  fathers  and  modern 

divines  have  endeavoured  to  make  it  appear 

ftill  greater.  -—  That  this  may  give  unbci 

lievers  occafion  to  iay   that  if  the  dodrues 

are  the  fame,  they  muft  have  been  deduced 

from  the  fame  principle  \  and  to  ask,  wjiac 

that  principle  was,  whether  reafon  oc  rcvc^ 

^  lation  \  If  the  latter,  Flaio  muft  have  been 

^^  illuminated  by  the  Holy  Ghoil,  and  muft 

'^  have  been  the  precurfor  of  the  Saviour,  anct 

^^  of  more  importance  than  St,  John.    He  an- 

^'  ticipated  the  Go(pel  on  fb  many  principal  aiw 

'^  tides  of  belief  and  pradicCi  that  unbelievers 

^*  will  fay,  it  was  a  republication  of  the  thco- 

<<  logy  of  TUu ;  And  that  as  the  republicaciof| 

*^  was  by  divine  revelation,  the  publication  mu^ 

'^  have  been  fo  too :   And  they  will  ask  wit|i  a 

^'  fneer,  whether  a  man,  whofepafllon  forcour^ 

^^  tezans  and  handfome  boy^  infpired  him  to 

^^  write  fo  many  l^wd  vc;rfes,  was  likely  to  bf 

**  infpired  by  the  Holy  Ghoft  *•"    This  is^mcai^ 

banker,  taking  advantage  of  thp  too  great  admi* 

ration  fome  particular  perfons  h^ve  es^preflcd 

for  Plato.    But  hf  has  not  traced  the  confor* 

mity  between  TUtwifw  and  genuine  original 

Chriftianit^,  under  pretence  that  it  was  ne<xl- 

le(s.    He  owns^  that  Tktto  blundered  anjome     \ 

divine  tnitlsf.    That  o^  (ome  Qccaiions  ke     ^ 

wrote  //|^  a  very  pious  a^d  rational  theifi  attd 

morali/ih  and  that  very  elevated  fentime^Us 

•  V<a.  ly.  p.  349-  t*P-,34»- 


mif  he  ndlelled  frm  Ms  writings :  That  there  vittii, 
is  in  them  s  mixture 0/ the  bright efi  truths ^a(nd\J^!!^ 
thffauleft  0rifrs  '^.    It  is  not  to  be  wonflcfed 
;it  tberefote,  that  there  was  in  fcveral  ioftance^ 
^  coaf4>rmity  between  the  dodrine  of  Phte^ 
and  that  of  the  Gofpei.    Bat  he  bimfelf  ac- 
knowleges,    that  there  were  many  things  in 
his  fchemp  contrary  to  that  of  Chriftianity.  He 
/ays,  that  ^-  ibme  of  TUtd%  writings  abound  sq 
^  notions  that  are  agreeable  to  the  Chriftian  fy* 
*^  ftem,  and  in  others  that  are  repugnant  to  it  f*'*^ 
That  "^  far  from  going  about  to  deftroy  the  Pa^ 
^^  gjan  fiiperftition,  he  refined  it»  and  madic  it 
^  more  plaufibte,  and  aiore  kcure  from  the  at* 
^'  tacks  to  which  it^  was  expofed  before  4^."  And 
that  accordingly   ^'  Tlai^ni(m  anfwcred  the 
f<  purpofes  of  chofe  who  oppofed  Chrifiianity  l]."^ 
I  would  only  farther  obfcrve,  that  there  is  ne 
writer  whom  he   reprcfents  as  To  uniocfili- 
gible  as  ^lato  i  and  yet  he  intimates,  that  if 
he  had  known  and  taqght  the  peculiar  do^ines 
of  the  Qofpel,  ^^  he  who  is  fo  often  unintelU^ 
^'  gible  now  would  have  been  vaftly  more  fo^ 
^'  and  leis  fitted  for  the  great  work  of  reforms- 
^  ing  mankind  §/'    This  is  a  very  odd  initaua^ 
tion  from  one  who  has  acknowleged,  that  tnie 
original  Chri(lianity  is  ^ptmin  mid  intttt^ibk 
Mem.  of  belief  mtd  fraSiife.    And  that  its 
Jmplicity  and  ptaimtejs  Jbewed  that  it  was  dt- 

•Vol.  IV-  p.  34S»  3S«;     t  ^.  p.  344»  HJ-     X  ^-  P-  i\V 
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Stf'tni&ined  to  he  the  religion  of  mankind^  andnuod- 
*^*  fified  likewife  the  divinitf  of  its  original. 

It  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  farther  proof  ^tof 
liis  regard  to  Chriftianity,  that  he  reprefeiirs  k 
as  an  inconfiftent  fcheme.  He  pretends,  thai 
the  New  Teftament  confifteth  oS  two  Gofp^ 
the  one  publiflied  by  our  Saviour  himlelf,  -  and 
recorded  by  the  evangclifts,  the  other  by  Sr. 

He  ob(ervcs,  that  ^^  Chrift  was  to  outward  ap- 
^^  pcarance  a  JeWy  and  ordered  his  difciples  to 
'^  do  what  the  Scribes  and  Pharifces  who  fat  ia 

Mofes's  chair  taught And  that  when  he 

commiflioned  his  apoftles  to  teach  and  bap* 
*^  tize  all  nations^  he  onJy  meant  it  of  the 

^  yews  difperfcd  into  all  nations." Heaf- 

ferts,  that  ^^  the  myfiery  of  God's  taking  the 
**  Gentiles  to  be  his  people  without  fubjedtng 
^^  them  to  drcumcifion,  or  the  iaw  of  MoJiSj 
^*  was  inconfiftent  with  the  declarations  and 
'^  praaice  of  Jefus  ♦/'  He  asks  therefore,  **  fr 
^'  this  was  the  purpofe  of  God  to  take  the  Geo- 
^'  tiles  to  be  his  people  under  the  Mefliah,  how 
^  came  it  that  the  Mcfliah  himfelf  gave  no  in* 

'^^  ftru£l:ions  about  it  to  his  apoftles,  when  he 
^  fent  them  to  preach  his  ijofpel  to  all  nations! 

^^  Why  was  the  revelation  of  this  important 

^*  myftery,  Ho  neceffary  at  the  firft  publicatioo 
*^  of  the  Gofpel,  refervcd  for  St.  'rauij  who 
^'  had  been  a  perfccutor  i   Shall  wc  fay,  that 

^  this  eternal  purpofe  of  tiie, Father  was  nn* 

•  Vol.  IV.  p.  JOS- 
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*^  known  to  the  Son  ?  Or^thatif  it  was  known  u^n^s 
to  him,  he  neglcftcd  to  communicate  it  to    j|^ 
the  firft  preachers  of  the  Gofpcl  T  He  feems  ^ 
to  think  thefe  queflions  unanfwcrsibie^  and  that 
*^  the  fertnefs  and  impudence  of  the  men  that 
^'  pretend  to  account  for  thefe  things,  deferues 
•*  no  regard  *."    And  yet  it  is  no  hard  matter 
to  folve  thefe  difficulties.    The  calling  of  the 
Gentiles  was  originally  included  in  our  Saviour's 
fcheme.    It  was  a  remarkable  part  of  the  cha- 
rafter  of  the  Melliah,  clearly  pointed  out  in  the 
prophetical  writings,   by  many  exprefs  predi* 
dions.    Our  Lord  himfelf  during  his  own  per- 
fonal  miniftry  gave  plain  intimations  of  hisde* 
iign  that  way,  and  after  his  afcenflon  into  hea« 
vcn  inftrudcd  his  apoftles  in  it  by  his  fpiritt  . 
whom  he  fent  to  guide  them  into  all  truth. 
And  the  gradual  difcovery  of  this  in  a  way  fitted 
to  reiQove  their  prejudices  was  cobduded  with 
admirable  wifdom  as  well  as  condefcenfion. 

Mr.  Chubb  had  inftfted  on  this  objedion  at  - 
great  length.  And  I  (hall  therefore  refer  to  the 
remarks  made  upon  that  writer  in  my  former 
volume,  p.  360, 361.  yet  upon  no  better  founda- 
tion than  this  his  Lordfhip  hath  taken  upon  him 
to  affirm,  that  '^  the  Gofpel  St.Taul  preached  was 
"  contradidory  to  that  of  J  ejus  Chriji :"  And 
that  ^'  he  taught  feveral  dodrines,  which  were 
diredly  repugnant  to  the  word  and  example 
of  the  Mcffiah  f/  And  indeed  our  author 
hath  on  many  occafions  difcovcred  a  particular 

*  Vol.IV.p.j26.  t  /A.p.3i«. 
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Kti^T^^^prejadiceifatoft  that  gfc^t  ipoftle.  H«  ealU  him 
'    a  rr jy^  cabbalifiic^l  architeii  ^i  a  loti^  p«nif^ 
phtzki  ZA^  cMidiJikal  c&nm€ntst$f^  Msmmck 
at  lio/l  dS  any  antient  or  m$dem  tMu    And 
rhac  the  diffcrcac  manocr  of  his  preaching  the 
Gofpel,  tod  that  of  the  other  apOftlcs>  '*  marks 
^  ftfongly  the  dlfFctcnt  fchools  in  which  rbej 
^  had  been  educated,  the  fchooi  of  Ghrift,  and 
^^  the  fchooi  of  Gamaliel  t"    But  nothing  is 
more  evident  to  every  one  that  reads  the  N^w 
Teftamcnt  with  attention  than  that  there  is  a 
perfed  harmony  between   St.  Taul  and  the 
other  apofties :  And  that  the  fcheme  of  rcligioii 
taught  in  the  Gofpels  and  in  the  Epiftlcs  is 
every -where  the  fame.     Such  a  harmony  thert 
is  as  (hews  they  were  all  dircdlcd  by  the  fame 
fpirlt.     The  Gofpel  which  St.  Paul  preached 
was  what  he  received  by  revelation  from  jfefui 
Chrifi^  as  he  himieif  declares,  Qal^.  i.  12.     He 
had  not  learned  it  in  the  fchooi  of  Gamsluly 
On  the  contrary,  in  that  fchooi  he  had  imbibed 
the  ftrongeft  prejudices  agaioft  the  religion  of 
yefiu^  and  which  nothing  lefs  than  a  power  oC 
evidence  which  he  was  not  able  to  relift  could 
overcome.     He  was  vety  well  verfed  in  the 
Jewijh  learning ;  yet  none  of  the'  apoiUes  fo 
frequently  warned  the  Chriflian  converts  againft 
the  Jewtfl)  fables,  or  fpeaks  with  fnch  contempt 
of  their  vain  traditions,  their  endlefi  genealo- 
gies, their  ftrifes  and  queftions  about  words^  as 
he  has  done. 

•  WsL  IIL  p,  aSt.  t  **r-  $«7f  l«». 
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'  There  are  fcvcfal  invidious  charges  brought LErrtm 
by  our  author  agaioft  this  excellent  pcrfon.    He   "^ 
is.  pleafcd  to  rcprefcnt  him  as  a  /oofe  decUUmer^ 
as  ^^air^^lorims  boafter^  as  having  been  guilty 
of  great  bypocfify  and  diffimuldtian  in  his  con- 
dud  towards  the  Jewijb  Chriftians,  as  writing 
obfcwUy  and  unintelligibly^  and  that  where  he 
is  intelltiible,  he  is  Mfurd^  profane^  and  tfi* 
fiing  K   He  particularly  inftances  in  his  dodriae 
<;onccrning  prcdeftination  f*  Though  he  owna^ 
that  **  this  dodrine  is  very  much  foftened,  and 
^^  the  aflfumed  proceedings  of  God  towards  men 
^'  are  brought  almoft  within  the  bounds  of  cre» 
dibility>  by  Mn  L$cke's  eicpoilrion  of  the 
*•  ninth  chapter  of  the  Epiftlc  to  the  Romans^ 
which  he  calls  z  forced  me^  but  offers  nothing 
to  prove  it  To  i  and  acknowlcgcs,  that  fi/^y^i;^ 
vught  be  admitted  %.     He  alio  charges  him 
iB^ith  teaching  palfive  obedience/ and  as  employ* 
ing  religion  to  flipport  good  and  bad govemmentt 
aliJse  II.    Though  any  one  that  impartially  coa- 
fiders  the  apoftle's  dodrine  in  the  paflfage  he  re* 
^rs  to,  viz.  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  the  Epiftle 
to  the  Romans^  will  find  it  wife  and  excellear^ 
}Au  Chubb  had  advanced  the  fame  charge,  as 
well  as  moft  of  the  others  that  are  produced  by 
Hord  Bolingbroke  againft  that  eminent  apoftle  t 
And  that  1  may  not  be  guilty  of  needled  repe- 
titions^  I  (hall  refer  to  the  remarks  made  on  that 

*, !  X"''  "'•  P-  3**'  3J0   JJi.  t   R'  p.  33*.  J«'9' 
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i^iTTEiL  writer  in  the  former  volume,  p.  337,  338*  3^7, 
**^-    368. 

His  LordCbip  mentions  that  paflage^  i  Car. 
vt.  5^  14.  about  women's  prophefying  with  their 
heads  uncovered^  and  that  it  is  a  (hameful  thing 
for  men  to  wear  long  hair,  which  he  fays,  is  the 
naft  intelligible  trying  that  we  fiiid  in  the 
Gojpel  This  is  very  improperly  brought  in  by 
the  author  here,  where  he  propofes  to  (hew  tiuut 
where  St.  Vaul  is  not  obfcure  he  \% profane  and 
tfifiing*  For  this  is  generally  acknowleged  to 
be  one  of  the  obfcQreft  paifages  in  St.  Taml's 
Epiftles.  But  this  is  no  real  objedion  againft 
their  authority.  Some  obfcure  and  difficult 
paflages  muft  be  expeded  in  the  moft  excellent 
of  antient  writings,  efpecially  in  things  that 
have  a  ipecial  reference  to  the  cuftoms  and  ufages 
of  thofe  times.  He  is  pleafcd  to  fay^  that  the 
argument  may  not  appear  very  conclufivey  nor 
indeed  very  intelligibte  to  us:  And  if  fo,  he  has 
done  wrong  to  produce  it  as  an  inftance  of  in- 
telligible trifling  :  But  he  fneeringly  adds,  that 
it  was  bothy  he  doubts  noty  to  the  Corinthians. 
And  I  doubt  not  they  underftood  it  better  than 
we  at  this  ditiance  can  pretend  to.  He  then 
mentions  the  apoftlc's  diredions  to  the  C^rm- 
thians  with  regard  to  the  prudent  and  orderly 
exercife  of  thofe  fpiritual  gifts  :  And  thefe  di- 
regions  cannot  rcafonably  be  turned  to  the  dif- 
advantage  of  the  apodle,  when  they  are  unde- 
niably wife  and  excellent. 

His 


His  Lordfhip  in  his  pttijudicc  agalnft  St,  P4»>,^htt4A: 
carricth  it  fo  far  as  to  pronounce,  *^  Tliat  St« 
^^  PomI  received  nothing  immediately  from 
**  Chrift  :"*  Though  he  himfelf  in  the  paffagc 
before  referred  to  aifirths^  that  he  received  th< 
Go^el  he  preached,  mt  of  man^  neither  was 
he  taught  iff  but  by  the  reveUttm  of  Jcfus 
Cbrift.  He  adds,  that '[  St.  Taitl  had  no  apo- 
^\  ftoKcft)  commiHion,  except  that  which  he  af^ 
♦*  fumes  ii%  the  Ads  of  the  Apoftlcs>  written  \yf 
^^  Su  Lukey  and  didated  probably  by  him^ 
"  fclf*/'  And  again,  that  *•  he  entered  a  Vo- 
^^  lunteer  into  the  apoftlefhip,  at  lead  his  extra- 
^^  ordinary  vocation  was  known  to  none  but 
^  himfelf  **  And  if  St.  Pii«^/ diftatcd  that  ac- 
count to  Sf.  Lukey  it  defetves  the  greateft  cre- 
dit, fince  he  was  the  propereft  pcrfon  in  rh« 
VK>r\A  to  give  an  account  of  it.  But  the  trutti 
of  hi€  apofiolical  commifiion  did  not  depend 
merely  upon  his  own  word.  It  was  made  ma- 
tufcft  by  the  moft  iliuftrlous  proofs  and  creden** 
tials,  to  which  he  could  with  confidence  ap- 
peal t,  and  was  acknowleged  by  the  other  apo^ 
iMcSy  though  this  writer  is  pleafed  to  infinuatc 
the  contrary^.  Indeed  the  plain  meaning  of 
his  whole  charge  here  is,  that  St.  Vaul  was  aa 
ifnpoftor^  and  that  his  call  to  the  apoftolical  of- 
fice was  intirely  his  own  fidion.  But  the  great 
abfurdity  6f  this  pretence  has  been  fo  fully  ex- 
pofed  in  Sir  Geotge  Lyttletoris  Obfirvatians  on 

•  Vol.  IV.  p,38S,  389.  t  a  Cor.  Mi.  p,  la. 
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v^riHE-Bithe  converjion  and  apoftlejhip  of  St.  Tout, 
^^^'*    chat  it  is  pcrfcAly  nccdiefs  to  add  any  tiling  faur 
ther  on  that  head.     I  (hall  only  obferve;  that 
v^hofocvcf  with  a  candid  and  unprejudiced  mind 
coqfidcfs  the  whole  chara&er  and  conduA  of 
that  great  apoftle,  as  reprefented  in  the  Ads  of 
the  Apoftles,  and  the  tcpiper  and  fpirit  which 
breathes  in  his  admirable  EpiftleS)  will  be.ap^  to 
think  tiiat  never  was  there  among  mere  men  a 
more  pcrfed  charader  t|ian  that  of  St«  Paul.   la 
him  we  may  behold  a  (hining  example. of  the 
mefl;  exalted  anduoaffe^ed  piety  to  wards  God^the 
moft  fervent  and  a&ive  zeal  for  the  divine  glory, 
yet  not  a  blind  enthufiaftic  heat,  but  a  zeal  ac- 
cording to  knowlege,  and  conduced  with  great 
prudence :  The  mod  extcnfive  and  difuitetclied 
ich^rity  and  benevolence  towards  mankind^  and 
the.  mod  eaineft  and  aiFedionate  coiKerci-for 
their  falvation  and  happinefs  \  the  mod  ftcadj 
fortitude  and  conflancy  under  the  fcvereft  tciaU 
and  fu0erings,  which  he  endured  with  patience 
and  even  with  joy,  fupported  and  aninuited  by 
the  earncA  deftre  he  had  to  ferve  the  glorious 
caule  of  truth  and  righteoufnefs,   and  by  the 
fublime  hopes  of  an  cverlafiing  reward  in  a  bet^ 
cer  world  for  his  faithful  fervices  in  this.     Ne- 
ver was  there  a  truer  greainefs  of  mjnd  than 
that  which  he  manifefted.    And  all  this  accom* 
panied  with  a  moll  amiable  humility,  and  a 
great  tenderncfs  of  fpirit  in  bearing  with  the 
wcakncflTcs  and  infirmities  of  others.    He^was 
a  moft  glorious  inftrument  in  the  hand  of  pror 

'  videncc 


h  ti^acefor  pcotnotiag  the  facred  iirtcrefls  pf  purcLBTTEs. 

Vi  .and  undefilcd  religion  in  the  world.  Our  author  ^  ^^ 

1         /ays,  that;  Sf^ctates  was  the  apofiie  of  the  Gen* 
e  tiles  in  natural  religianj  as  St.  Taul  was  in  ret 

c  juealed.    But  no  i^ltance  can  be  brought  of  any 

i  ^ne  perfQa  whom  the  former  converted  frooji 

i;  the  prevailing  polytheifm  and  idolatry.    And 

I  how  (hould  this  be  expeded,  when  he  himfelf, 

:  as  his  Lordfliip  owns,  countenanced  it  by  his 

own  pradice,  and  was  /^r  the  religion  eftablijhed 
by  the  laws  ^.    But  the  latter  turned  thoufands 
in  jmaqy  jdifferent  nations  from  darknefs  unto 
,  iight,  an4  from  ferving  idols  to  ferve  the  living 

and  true  God>  and  from  the  moft  abandoned 
vice  and  diflblutenels  of  manners  to  the  pradic? 
of  virtue  and  righteoufnefs  %  which  ,he  per^ 
formed  in  oppofitiof^  to  the  ieemingly  mod  ia* 
foperablc  dimcultiesy  and  through  a  fucceilion 
of  the  greatcfl:  labours  and-  fufiferings  that  any 
one 'man  ever  endured.  This  has  always  highly 
recommended  him  to  the  efteem  and  admira^ 
tion  of  thofe  who  have  a  zeal  for  true  originaJl 
Chrlftianity.  And  on  the  other  hand,  the  enor 
mies  of  our  holy  religion  have  always  difco- 
vered  a  peculiar  aver  Aon  to  this  excellent  pec- 
fon^  who  was  fo  fuccefsful  an  inftrument  in 
propagating  it.  And  this  feems  to  be  the  true 
reafon  of  that  obloquy  and  reproach  whic& 
Lord  Bolingbroke  has  been  fo  induftrious  to  fix 
on  fo  admirable  a  chara^er. 

;  Val.iy.p..i93* 
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LETTER     Hb  real  intentions  tovtfds  Chrifflanitf  vUl' 
^^'   farther  appear^  if  we  confidtr  «hte  attctaii^  be 
hath  made  to  invalidate  the  proofs  snd^viclcfioes 


oftt. 


He  frequently  ipeaks  with  the  titmoft  coo- 
tempt  of  thoie  that  tnlift  apon  the  interital  eha- 
Tafters  of  a  divine  original,  which  are  to  be  oi>- 
•icrrcd  in  the  rcvdation  delivered  in  the  ho)^ 
Scriptures;  By  rejefting  the  intttfiat  charafteri 
he  pretends  to  aflert  the  authority  of  the  0ihte^ 
^nd  very  graVely  advifes  the  divines  to  confint 
thethfeives  to  the  external  proofed  and  to  dwell 
mery  little  on  the  internal  charafters^  and  lept^ 
fents  them  as  talking  a  great  deal  of  bia^ccny 
km  this  head  *.  And  yet  he  hitnfeif,  ^  appieaci 
fromibmeof  thcpaflages  that  have  been  above 
cited,  has  aeknowiegcd  feveral  things  with  re- 
jg;ard  to  Chrlftiantty  as  taught  in  the  Gofpels, 
which  have  been  defcrvedty  reckoned  among 
the  internal  diaraders,  which  kad  as  toacknow^ 
lege  that  it  came  fromijod :  Such  as,  the  excel- 
lent tendency  of  its'  doftrities,  precepts,  *at!d 
£icraments ;  its  being  t^ne  fontinned  UJp^  €f 
tbeftriBefi  morality  y  of  jufiict^  ofcharttyWU 
univerfal  btnevolence  %  its  being  dcotnfikeff^ 
pern  to  all  the  pnrpofes  ^  rei^ion  natnraimd 
revealed  \  its  pfaitmefi  and  fimpticitjy  whkh^ 
he  faysi  Jhewed  that  it  was  dejkned  to  he  fht 
religion  of  mankind^  and  mantfefted  likewiji 
the  divinity  of  its  original.  It  is  true,  that  tie 
charges  thofc  with  madmefs^  and  fomething 

•  Vol.  lU.  p.  271,  a?!.— VoL  IV.  p.  22^. 
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die  iotcrnal  duaaAers>  ^'  pKtcmt  tocoaif  rcbcn4 
the  whole  eoconomy  of  the  divine  wifiiom  from 
Adamixs^n  to  (^rifi^  and  even  to  the  conftim- 
^^  matiofi  of  all  things,  and  to  eonnc^b  all  the  dtf 
^'  penracioas/'  And  this  is  one  pare  of  his  quarrel 
with  Sc.  SPW,  whom,  as  well  as  the  divmos, 
he  very  unfairly  rcprefcots  as  undertaking  m 
fi>€W  tkefufficient  reafrn  $/  fr^vidtpce  m  en^ery 
psftHular  mftame  frond  the  beginning  of  ttic 
worM  <to  the  end  of  it  '^.  But  t^wcver  he  is 
plcafcd  to  rcpvcfent  it,  it  is  a  noble  contempia^- 
tion^  and  highly  i(^t  the  honour  of  the  (acred  writr 
ing%  that  there  we  may  obierve  one  and  the 
iame  glorious  plan  carried  on  by  the  divine  wif* 
dom  and  goodnefs  from  the  beginning  for  the 
recovery  and  falvation  of  Japfed  man :  Succef? 
five  revelations  comfnnnicated  at  different  times 
and  ia  diters  mariners,  and  at  ilie  diAance  of 
fevccal  ages  firom  one  another,  yet  all  fobferv 
yioit  to  the  (acne  glorioiis  purpofos,  and  mutu^ 
«lly  confirming  and  illuftracing  each  other :  The 
law  and  the  prophets  in  their  feveral  ways  con* 
ipiring  to  pcep^re  the  way  for  thd  revelation  of 
"^fjus  ^^^>  ^^  <o  furnifli  divine  attcftationt 
lo  it. .  The  rel^ion  carried  onondor  the  feveral 
diijpenfatioitt  ftill  for  fubftance  the  ixmz  m  and 
whatever  feeofiing  variety  there  may  be  in  chef 
parts,  an  admirable  harmony  in  the  whole* 

His  LwxUbip  fpcaking  of  what  be  calls  th« 
internal  proofs  of  the  Chriftian  revelation^  ob-. 

;   /  YoL  III.  p.  a7i,  172.— Vrf.  IV,  p.  129. 
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lETTER  fcrvcs,  ifi  a  fnecring  way,  that  "  the  contents  of 
\^^,i;^^  the  whole  Chriftian  fyftcm  laid  down  in  our 
Scriptures  are  objects  of  fuch  a  probability,  as 
may  force  affcnt  very  reafonably  in  fuch  a  cafe, 
^^  without  doubts  although  a  concurrence  of 
various  circumftances,  imprwed  by  the  cre- 
dulity  of  fome  men,  and  the   artifice    of 
others,  forced  this  affcnt  in  cafes  not  very  diP 
^*  fiftiilar  "^."^    He  has  not  thought  fit  to  pro- 
duce an  inftance  of  a  falfe  revelation,  whoie 
evidence  can  be  juftly  compared  to  that  of 
Chriftianity.  And  as  to  his  cxpreffion  of  forcing 
ajfent  by  a  probability^  it  is  like  many  others  erf" 
his,   very  improper.     No  Chriftian  talks   of 
forcing  aficnt,  nor  would  a  forced  belief  have 
any  ^rcat  merit  in  it.     But  that  there  are  fuffi* 
cient  grounds  to  make  it  reafonable  to  aflent  to 
it  is  very  true.     And  this  is  what  his  Lordihip 
ought  to  have  acknowleged,  if,  as  he  himfelf 
coAfcfles,   "  it  has  all  tbc  proofs,  which  the 
*^  ntanner  in  which  it  was  revealed,  aftd  the 
•>  nature  of  it,  allowed  it  to  have  f/'    This  is 
in  cfFcd  to  own,  that  the  proofs  of  Chriftianity 
are  fufticient  in  their  kind.     And  if  this  be  the 
cafe,  it  is,  according  to  the  rule  he  himfelf  has 
laid  down,  unreafonable  to  demand  more.   For 
he  obfcrves,  that  *'  common  fenfe  requires  tjiat 
^  every  thing  propofcd  to  the  underftanding, 
*'  Ihould  be  accompainicd  with  fuch  proofs  as 
^  ihc  nature  of  it  can  fumifti.    He  who  re- 

*  ^^   •  Vol  V.  p.  93.  t  *-P-9'- 

^'  quires 


**  quires  more,  is  guilty  of  abfurdity;  he  whoLEXTE^ 
*^  requires  Icis,  of  rafhnefs  ♦/'  v>s^ 

-  With  regard  to  the  external  proofs  of  Cbri- 
fliaoity,  hisLordihip  does  not,  as  fcveral  of  the 
Dciftical  Writers  have  done,  deny  miracles  to  bd 
proper  or  fufficient  proofs.  On  the  contrary, 
he  fometimcs  afFeds  to  cry  up  the  mighty  effi-^ 
cacy  of  miracles,  as  alone  fufiicient,  without 
any  conltderation  of  the  goodnefs  of  the  caufe 
for  which  they  were  wrought,  or  examination 
of  the  dodrines  they  atteft.  And  finds  fault 
with  ^'  that  maxim  as  contrary  t<>  common  fenfcj 
•^  that  is  not  for  admitting  miracles  as  proofs  of 
*^  a  divine  original,  without  conlidefationof 
^  the  caufe  or  dodrines:  Since  real  miracles 
"  can  be.  operated  by  no  power  but  that  of 
"  God,  nor  for  any  purpofe  by  confcqucnccj 
^'  but  fuch  as  infinite  i|/i(clom  and  truth  dired 
^'  and  fandify  t"  Accordingly  he  declares, 
(jpeaking  of  the  Chriftian  revelation,  that  '^  con- 
*^  fidering  the  glorious  perfon  by  whofm  it  was 
^^  brought,  and  the  ftupendous  miracles  thar 
"  were  wrought  to  confirm  it,  we  mijiht  bd 
ready  to  conclude,  that  it  muft  hav^  forced 
convidion,  and  have  taken  away  even  a  pof^ 
iibilicy  of  doubt  :^/'  Aad  he  repeats  it  again^ 
that  "  Chriftianity  was  coutirmcd  by  -miraclcSi 
*1  'and  the  proof  was  no  doubt  furikicnt  for  the 
".  .convidion  of  all  thofc  Vl^ho  heard  the  publi- 
*'  <xition  of  this  dodrinc,  and  Taw  the  confir- 
"  mition  of  it.     One, can 'only 'wonder  that 

•  VoUIII.  p.  246.      t  Vol.  IV.  p,V2^  229.     I  Ik  p.  461. 
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*^  9oy  (ttcb  remaittcd  uocoayiaccd  '^•''  His  dtfi 
ftgo  was  uodoubt^dLy  to  iafinuatc,  that  tbc  mU 
radcs  were  not  really  wrought ;  beuufc  if  thcjr 
had  been  wrought  they  mvA  have  eonviaccd  ah 
thofe  that  law  them.  Te  talk  of  miracles  su 
forcing  coavk^ioQ  is  tocatry  it  to  an  imrcafoa^ 
abl^  extreme^  as  any  man  mufi  be  fcanbk,  thai 
eonHders  human  oat-ure,  aid  the  mighty  ii^a^ 
cnce  of  pre>udices,  paflions, and  worldly  inrerefts* 
Wc  have  however  his  Qonceflion^  that  miracles 
are  fufficient  for  convincing  tboic  who  fa w  tbcm : 
And  if  lb,  they  muft  be  prcMortionably  foffictctic 
for  the  convii^ion  of  thote  who  have  a  rcafisn- 
abl(  ground  of  afiUraitce,  that  thefi:  miradel 
were  really  wrought^,  tboogh  they  were  not 
thcmfelves  eye-wimc0es  of  them.  The  origi- 
nal proof  of  ChriAianity  therefore  was  by  his 
own  account  every  way  £ufficient«  .  The  only . 
qucftion  that  remains  is  whether  we  have  pro* 
per  evidence  to  coavint:^  us  that  thefe  miraclci 
were  aftually  performed^  And  of  this  we  have 
evidence  fuMcienr  to  i^tisfy  every  candid  and 
impartial  enquirer^  and  all  chat  could  be  sca- 
fi>nably  initfted  upon  in  fuch  a  oUe.  For  tlic 
proof  of  this  I  (h^ll  refer  to  what  has  been  al* 
ready  obfervcd  in  my  fourth  Letter  in  aftfwp:  tq 
Mr,  Hftmf. 

The  mod  rcmvkable  of  all  the  miracles  b^ 
vhi(;h  the  divine  authority  of  the  Chridian  re- 
ligion is  confirmed  is  the  refurrcdicMa  of  ye/iff 

^  that 
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that  <'  Chriff  fcarce  fliewcit  himfdF  tathe  ftit  ^Ul^*r 
^^  who  were  iaid  to  have  fcca  hi m  after  his  tcfw* 
^'  raQiott  10  fach  a  maniKi^  as  they  comid  know 
'^  by  k  certainly  that  it  was  he  whom  they  had 
*'  ken.  Iiaythcfcw>.bccaufeSt.7'i»cA  wbohad 
'^  not  probably  cter  fccD^ ip/«x;deferves  no  credk 
^  when  he  affirms  againft  die-  whole  tcAim  of 
^'  the  Go^cls^  that  he  and  aboFe  five  hundred 
^^  brethren  at  once  had  feed  him  after  his  refkr* 
*'  redton.'"  He  has  here  j^aialy  let  ns  icnciw^ 
that  after  all  his  profcfled  regard  for  Chrtffiantty^ 
he  is  very  willing  to  deny  that  which  is  thd 
principal  proof  of  our  Saviour's  dtvine  msilioay 
and  to  which  he  himfelf  ultimately  appealed  as 
fttch.  Bat  we  have  nothing  bur  consent  afler^ 
tions,  after  his  Lord(hip%  manner^  and  a  bold 
charging  St.  Psu/  with  a  faHhood  wiehoqt  the 
Jeaft  proo£  For  as  to  his  pretence,  that  it  is  con-< 
Irary  to  the  wiiole  tenor  of  tiie  Goipels,  chero 
is  no  foundation  for  it.  The  more  to  ezpo(« 
St.  Tsui  he  repreients  it  as  if  he  had  affirmed^ 
that  he  himfelf  was  prefcmy  and  faw  Jejis  at 
the  iame  time  that  he  was  (een  of  five  bundled 
iMrethren  at  once.  Whereas  he  faith  no  fuclr 
(hing,  but  rather  the  contrary,  i  Car.  «v.  d,  8; 
3ut  as  to  Chrift's  being  (een  by  fo  many  perfiSbs, 
St.  Taui  rpeaks  of  it  as  a  thing  certainly  i^nown^ 
and  that  the  gieater  part  of  them  were  thcti 
alive  when  he  wrote  to  the  Carifahiams.  And 
the  qoeftion  is,  whether  St.  Paul  is  to  ix  be-' 
li^v^  in  a  fa(t  which  be  pubiicijr  affirmed  in 
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f^ETTEithtthat  very  age,. and  ^  the  truth  of  which  he 

^^^-    a^eals  to  great  numbers  of  perfonsthen  living, 

or  this  writer  who.  at  the  difianoe  xsS   1700 

^arS|  ^€8  us  his  town  word  for.  it .  that  there 

was  no  fuch  thing  ?  But  I  (hall  not  need  to  add 

any  thing  >farthcr  on  this ;  fub)cd  here^  having 

eonfidered*  it  ft>  fully  in  the  eleventh.  Letter  of 

the  former  volume.  Which  contains  remarks  on 

th£  teJurreSlion  of  J[eftts  eonjidered. 

« .  TJae   accounts  of  ,  the  extraordinary    fa^ 

whereby  Chriftiamty  was  atteftcd,  as  well  as  of 

ita  original  dodrincsv  are;tranfnuttcd  to  us  in 

the  Xacred  .writings  of  theiNcwTeftatnent,  par* 

tichl^rly  in  thofe  of  the  Evangclifts,  and  in  the 

Afts  of  the  Apoftlcs*     And.  it  has  been  often 

flicwn,   that  never  were  there  any  writings, 

which  carry  greater  marks:  of  purity;  ftmpticity, 

and  uncorrupted  integrity,  and  of  an  impartial 

regand  to  truth,  or  which  have  been  tranfmitted 

with  a  clearer  and  a.  more  conainucd  evidence. 

With  regard  to  the  writings  of  the  fivangelifis, 

Ijozd  Bo/ingiroJke  .hath  l^imfclf.acknowleged, 

thac  ^^  it  is  out  of  difpute,  that  we  ha\x  in  our 

</::  bands  the  Gofpeis.of  Matthew  and  John^ 

^.V  who  give  thfrpfclves  out  for  eye.  and  ear- wit* 

'!  laefles  of  all  chat  Chrift  did  and. taught.  Thac 

f^  f^o  chanels  were  as  fiifficient  as  £our  to  con-^ 

^^  vioy  thofe  dodrines  to  the  world,  and  to  pre- 

fcAX'  them  in  their  original  ^lurity.     The 

(nMQor  too  in  wlitdi:  thcie  Eaangelifts  re-- 

cdcded  them»  was  juiyrh  better!  adapted  to 

^f  .ibis  purpofe  than*that  of  Tlato^  or  even  of 

"  Xenophan^ 
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'*  Xenophony  to  prcfcrvc  the  doftrincs  of  ^-letter. 
"  crates.  The  Evangclifts  did  not  content  *^* 
•**  themfclvcs  to  give  a  general  account  of  the 
"  dodrincs  of  Jefus  Chrijl  in  their  ovrn  words, 
*^  nor  prcfume  in  feigned  dialogues  to  make 
^*  him  deliver  their  opinions  in  his  own  name. 
^*  — They  recorded  his  doftrines  in  the  very 
**  "words  in  which  he  taught  them,  and  they 
^*  were  careful  to  mention  the  feveral  occafiorfs 
^*  on  which  he  delivered  them  to  his  difciples  or 
*'  others.  If  therefore  Plato  and  Xenophoh 
***  tell  us  with  a  good  degree  of  certainty  what 
"  •  Socrates  taught,  the  two  Evangelifts  (cem  to 
•'  tell  us  with  much  more  what  the  Saviour 
*^  taught  and  -  commanded  them  to  teach  */' 
He  finds  fault  indeed  with  Erafmus  for 
making  Chrift  to  fay  to  his  difciples,  in  his  pa- 
raphrafc  On  the  firft  chapter  of  the  Afts,  that 
**  the  holy  fplrit  would  not  only  recal  to  their 
*•  minds  all  he  had  taught  them,  but  fuggcift 
."'  likewife  unto  them  whatever  it  might  be  nc; 
*'  ccflary  for  them  to  know/'  And  he  adds^ 
that  ■*  cavillers  will  fay,  that  thelc  words  were 
"  added  by  Erafmus  to  the  text  for  rcafons 
<*  very  obvious,  and  arc 'not -contained  in  the 
*•  text.**  But  there* is  certainly  very  little  ground 
for  fuch  a  cavil,  fincc  it  appears  frOm  the  facrccl 
teict  itfcif,  that  our  Saviour  did  bothpromifc  to 
ftnd  his  fpirit  to  bring  all  things  to  their  re- 
membrance  whatfoever  he  hadfard  unto  them : 
And  alfo  to  /ead  them  into  all  truth,  and  in- 

•  VoKiy.p.  39^: 

•^   •  ftruft 
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tETTERftraft  them  in  things  in  \^bicb  he  hrmfelf  htA 
^^^  not  fully  inftriUitccl  them  during  hU  pcr^boal  mi- 
niftry,  becaufe  they  wecc  not  then  sbU  Co  bemr 
them,  John  xiv.  %h.  xvi.  li,  13,  14* 

Notwithftanding  the  fair  ackno wtegem^eot  he 

had  thade  of  the  credibility  of  thcGofpcIswhidi 

are  nov^  in  our  hiands,  he  iuth  thMwn  ouc  (c- 

veral  hints  which  are  plainly  defignf d  to  4c(lfOjr 

the  credit  of  them.    Thus  he  talks  of  a  multf- 

tude  of  difFcrcnt  Golpels  that  were  compoie^  ia 

the  fkft  agcSy  he  thinks,  n9  lefs  than  fartj. — * 

And  asks,   ''  If  the  Gbfpels  rccijived  into  the 

^^  canon  are  favoorable  to  the  onhqdox  beiicf, 

^^  how  do  wc  know  that  tlie  other  Go^cb 

**  were  cxadly  conformable  ,to  thcfic  ?"     He 

talks,  as  Mr.  Hi^bes  had  done  befof  e  Iiia3,  as  if 

^^  the  authenticity  of  the  four  Gofpels  depended 

on  the  council  of  Laodices,  which  admitted 

four,  and  rejcdcd  the  reft/'    Afid  adds>tiiat 

every  Church  judged  of  tlie  inipiiatiOQ  (tf 

authors,  and  of  the  divine  authority  of  books  1 

^^  and  that  thofe  authors  were  deemed  iafpifcd, 

^^  and  thofe  books  were  canonized,  in  whidi 

every  particular  Church  found  the  greatcftcon* 

formity  with  their  own  Sentiments  "^.^    But 

this  is  very  unfairly  reprefented*  There  is  nothing 

capable  of  a  clearer  proofs  than  that  there  witt 

a  general  agreement  in  the  Churches  throughout 

the  world,  from  the  firft  age  of  Chriftiankyt 

in  receiving  the  four  Gofpcis^  the  Ads  of  th« 

Apoftles,  and  St.  "Paul's  Epiftles :  TtMt  the  ifo- 

•  Vol  IV,  p.  ^4,  40j[. 
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tious  Gofpcis  he  fpcaks  of  were  never  g^tieraltytsTTSft 
'feccived  in  the  Chriftian  Charch  a$  of  divine, ^^ 
aachority :  And  that  the  primitive  Chriftians 
were  very  careful  and  fcrupulous  not  to  receive 
'any  books  into  the  facred  canon,  but  thofc  of 
Kitiore  authenticity  they  had  fufficient  proofs, 
i^othing  can  be  nmre  abiurd,  and  more  contrary 
fo  plain  undeniable  fad,  than  to  pretend  that 
the  facred  books-  of  the  New  Teflanient  werd 
not  lood^ed  upon  as  authentic  and  divine  before 
>he  council  of  L^odicea^  which  was  held  not 
4: ill  after  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century. 
Tbejr  were  not  firft  made  io  by  that  council, 
which  only  declared  what  had  be.cn  long  before 
tcceived  as  of  divine  authority  in  the  Chriftian 
Church.  I  need  not  fay  any  more  upon  this 
fubfeft  in  this  place,  but  fhali  refer  to  the  third 
Letter  of  the  former  Volume,  which  contains 
Ibdie  account  of  Tolands  Amyntor^  and  the 
Mifwers  that  were  made  to  it.  To  which  may 
tic  added  what  I  have  offered  in  the  Refte£f$<ms 
en  Lffrd  Bolingbrokc'j  Letters  &n  the  fiudf 
mni ufi of  Hiftory ^  p.  \ox.  etfet[. 

In  order  to  weaken  the  credit  of  the  origi- 
Aai  facred  records  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  his 
LordChip  bath  farther  obferved,  that  '^  in  other 
^  hiftories,  if  paflages  which  we  deem  genuine 
-•*  fhoutd  be  fpurious,  if  others  fliould  be  cor^ 
rapted  or  interpolated,  and  if  the  authors 
fhould  have  purpofely  or  through  deception 
difguifed  the  troth,  or  advanced  untruth,  no 
great  hurt  could  be  dpne.    Bt}t  that  in  the 

7  •*  Scripture, 
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UTTBR^'  Scrtpturc,  beitdcs  All  the  otbel  circumftaoccs 
^^^-    "  neceflary  to  conftitutc  hiftorical  probabiltty, 
'*^  it  is  not  enough  that  the  tenot  of  fads  and 
*^  dodrinesbe  true,, the  leaft  error  is  of  confc- 

V  qucricc." He  produces  two  inftanocs  to 

prove  it,  neither  of  which  relate  to  any  Sm- 

pture  expreflions  at  all. And  then  he  add^ 

that  ^'  when  we  meet  with  any  record  cited  in 
*'  hiftory^  we  accept  the  hiftoricai  proof,  and 
/V  content  ourfclves  with  it,  of  how  many  co- 
^^  f  ics  foever  it  be  the  copy.    But  this  proof 
^  would  not  be  admitted  in  judicature,  as  Mr. 
'^  Loch  obTcrVesi  nor  any  thing  lefs  than  an 
*<  attcfted  copy  of  the  record.    And  he  thinks, 
'^  that  if  fuch  a  precaution  be  neceflary  in  mat- 
ters of  private  property,  much  more,  is  it  ne- 
ceflary that  we  receive  nothing  for  the  word 
of  God,  that  is  not  fufliciently  attefted  to  be 
*^  fo/'    He  takes  notice  of  what  the  reverend 
Dr.  Conyheare^  now  Lord  Bilhop  of  Brifi^l^h^ 
faid  in  anfwer  t6  this;  of  whom  he  ipeakt 
with  a  refped  which  is  extremely  juft,    but 
which,  confidering  his  ufual  manner  of  titat- 
ihg  the  Chriftian  divines,   could  icarce  have 
been  expcded  from  him  towards  one  who  had 
diftinguifhed  himfelf  in  defending  the  Chriftian 
caufc.     The  anfwer  of  Dn  Conybeare  which  be 
refers  to  is  this,  "  That  the  ground  of  this  pny- 
''  cceding  in  civil  caufes,  feems  to  be,  that  the 
"  original  record,  or  an  attefted -copy,  is  capa* 
ble  of  being  produced;  and  that  therefore 
to  ofifci;  anydiflaat  proof  might  look  as  if  fome 
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^.  drc  were  intended  tx>  corrupt  matters,  ^^nd  io^^t^t^m 
^*  difguifc  the  truth. '  But.it  is  not  in  the  iiacure(  ^"^* 
^'  of  things  poiBhk  to  produce  the  origiiuls  oir 
'^  attcfted  copies  of  the  Scriptures/'    This  ap^^ 
peareth  to  me  to  be  a  good  ob&rvatioiu    'But 
hisLord(hip  is  not  fatisfied  with  it.  He  anfwerS| 
that  '^  the  ceafon  why  the  copy  of  a  copy  is  re^ 
fufcd  in  proof  is  not  folely  becanfe  the  ori« 
ginal  or  an  attefted  copy  may  be  bad,  but  be-* 
^^  caufe  the  proof  would  be  too  diftant  whe- 
**  thcr  they  could  be  had  or  no/'— And  he 
thinks,  ^'  if  the  rule  be  thought  rcafonabie  in 
*^  the  one  caie,  it  cannot  be  thought,  without 
abfurdtty,  unreafpnable  in  the   other.  •— « 
However  it  happens,  the  want  of  an  original 
**  or  of  an  attcfted  copy  is  a  want  of  proof  */* 
But  it  is  not  the  want  of  any  proof  that  can  be 
reafonabiy  defircd,  or  that  is  poffible  to  be  had, 
or  that  is  necefiaty  in  any  ca&s  of  the  liice  kind., 
By  the  cc^fent  of  all  ixiankind,  there  may  be 
fuf&:ient  evidence  of  the  truth  and  authcMtity  of 
antient  .writings  to  convince  any  reafonable 
perfon,  though  neither  the  originals,  nor  any  at* 
tefted  copies  of  the  originals  be  now.  remaining. 
And  the  man  would  only  render  himfelf  ridi- 
culous tbatihould  ceicA  them  as  unworthy  of 
Credit)  and  give  no  other  reafon  for  rcjc^ing 
them,  but  the  want  of  fuch  originals  or  attcfted 
copies.  And  why  (houid  a  condition  be  iniUicd 
pa  as  neceflary  with  regard  to  the  Scriptures, 
which  would  be  accounted  abfurd  to  the  laft 

;  •  Vol.iy;pt272 - 
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efr-rM^iograe,  <if  iii£ficd  on  wkh  ccgaid  w  »)r  other 
f[^  .^fuiciu  vjridngs  whatfoevcr  \  To  jvfaich  is  may 
*  be  aydded,  that  when  great  munbcfsof  copies  are 
taken  foocn  anociguul^  and  got  ioco  many  hands, 
anddiijK»fcdimovariouspartt^eompa^ 
copies  tbcrcaciics  a  ftrooger  pf o^  itt  tbe  oororcof 
things,  to  iatisfy  a  rtajbaable  perfon  chat  tfaorc 
wrkmgshavciK>tfoceD  materially  corti^edor  fat- 
fified,  tl\an  if  there  ^trconly  one  fioglc  copy  rc' 
maining,  though  it  fhould  be  attcft^d  by  a  living 
witnefs  toliavebeen  faithfully  copied  and  com- 
p  ired  w  ich  the  original  i  which  y cthy  the  aothot's 
acknowlcgement  would  be  fufficknt  in  a  court 
ef  jiidicacurc.  It  is  manifcft,  that  there  would  be 
more  room  to  fufpeft  a  fraud  or  impofitioo  id 
this  cafe  than  in  the  other.     As  to  what  he  al- 
leges, that  it  is  of  much  greater  importance  to 
guard  againft  any  miftakes  in  the  wc^d  af  God 
than  in  any  thing  that  relates  to  matters  of  pii* 
vatc  propesry,  and  that  therefore  as -great  or 
even  greater  precautions  a^e  neceflary  with  ic* 
gard  to  the  former  than  the  latter,  it  oatift  be  ac« 
koowteged>  that  if  the  revelation  were  of  fuch 
a  nacore,  that  it  conftficd  in  a  fingle  prcdfe  poii»i 
as  often  is  the  cafe  of  a  deed  to  be  produced  ia 
evidence  in  a  oourt  of  judicature,  where  a  (bgk 
cxpreflionor  dauietnay  determine  the  whok^d 
gain  or  lofe  the  caufe,  there  might  be  Ibme  pre« 
rence  for  infiflingon  the  ftridleft  nicety  «f  pfoofSi 
even  as  to  all  the  fcveral  particular  ciatiies  and 
fotms  of  exprcllion,   becaufe  a  finglc  miftakc 
might  be  of  the  worft^oofcquencc^  and  defeat 

the 


ihMlefiga  of  the  whole..  Bat  it  is  xnanifeft.thisi<HTTB  a 
is  not  the  caie  with  regard  to  the  revelatioacon-  iJ^ 
tained  in  the  holy  Scriptures.  The  do&rincs 
there  taught,  the  precepts  there  injoinedy  the 
promi&s  there  made,  the  important  fads  there 
related^  are  fo  often  repeated  and  referred  to^ 
and  placed  in  fuch  various  lights,  that  nothing 
le&  than  a  general  corruption,  which  couid  not 
have  been  ^flfeded,  couid  defeat  the  dciign  for 
wiiich  that  revelation  was  given.  If  a  particu^ 
lar  paflage  was  altered  or  interpolated,  ftill  there 
would  be  many  others  topre&rve  to  us  the  fub« 
fiance  of  that  revelation,  and  to  prevent  the 
Wrong  ufe  that  might  be  attempted  to  be  made 
of  fuch  a  palSage^  There  is  not  therefore  fo 
fcrupuJoas  a  nicety  ^od  exa^kncfs  required  in 
this  cafe  as  in  the  ather«  The  divine  wifdom 
Jiach  fo  ordered  it,  that  the  revelation  was  origi- 
nally contained  in  fcyetzl  writings,  published 
,by  different  perfons,  and  copies  taken  of  them 
at  difiercnt  times,  all  confirming  one  another, 
and  which  render  a  general  corruption  of  that 
revelation  impradicajble*  The  account  of  the 
{bGLs  there  given  is  not  confined  to  one  book, 
.nor  are  t^  articles  of  religion  there  mentioned» 
merely  noencioncd  once  for  ail,  or  drawn  up  in 
.one  foro}  or  fyftem,  but  the  fa^s  are  fo  often  re- 
ferred to,  and  the  articles  or  do£i:rines  fo  often 
.  repeated,  and  delivered  on  fo  many  different  oc- 
^cafions,  that  no  miftakes  in  particular  paflages,, 
or  in  a  particular  copy  or  copies,  could  deftroy 
the  intent  or  uic  of  the  original  (cvclatioo. 
Vol.  II.  Nn  It 
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jLiTTER     It  is  with  the  fame  view  6f  Weakening  and 
^*^'    rnvalidating  the  evMcncc  of  ChrKHaniry,  that 
his  Lordfliip  is  plcafcd  toobfcrvc  what  hath  been 
often  urged  by  others  of  the  DeiSiCftl  Writcrf 
before  him,    that  **  the  external  evidtrncc  of 
^  the  *Chriftian    revelatiort   is  dtminilhed    by 
^*  time."    This  he  rcprefenrs  as  "  fo  evident 
'*  that  no  divines  would  be  fo  ridiculous  as  to 
'^*  deny  it  */'    And  after  (lieming  to  grant,  in  a 
paffage  cited  above,  that  the  proof  of  Chrifti- 
anity  by  miracles  was  fufficient  for  tiit  convic*" 
tion  of  all  tho(e  who  heard  the  puMication  of 
this  doftrine,  and  faw  the  confirmation  of  it, 
he  adds,  that  "  this  proof  became  in  a  little 
**  time  traditional  and  hiftotical  :    And  we 
*'  might  be  allowed  to  wonder  how  the  efie£l: 
«^  of  it  continued  and  increafed  too,  as  the 
**  fprcc  of  itdiminiihed,  if  the  reafons  of  tbis 
'*  phenomenon  were  riot  obvious  in  hiftory  f.** 
As  he  has  not  thought  fit  to  mention  thofe  rea^ 
Tons,  no  notice  can  be  taken  of  them.    Bttt  he 
ought  not  to  have  reprefcntcd  it  as  a  thing  whfch 
is  univerfally  ^cknowleged,  that  the  external 
evidence  of  Chriftianity  is  diminifhed  by  time. 
The  abfurdity  of  that  maxim.  That  the  cer* 
tainty  and  credibility  6f  moral  evidence  is  con- 
tinually diminifliing  in  proportion  to  the  length 
of  time,  has  been  often  expofed  i  particularly 
by. Mr.  Litton  in  his  Treatife  on  the  rcfurrec- 
tion.  Part  IL     The  evidence  of  Chriftianity 
hath  in  fome  rcfpci^s  increafed,  ipftead  of  being 

•  Vol  IV.  p.  26;,  270.'        t  Vol.  V.p.  91. 
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difninifbed;  fiace  the  firft  publication  of  it  i  tC-LtTTtx 
pccially  the  proofs  arifing  from  the  wonderful  J^^^^ 
propagation  of  the  Gorpcl>  contrary  to  ail  hu- 
man appearance,  notwirhftanding  the  amazing 
diiHcaities  it  h^d  to  encounter  with}  and  from 
the  accomplifliment  of  many  remarkable  pre*r 
didions  which  they  that  lived  in  the  firft  age  of 
Chrifiianity  could  not  fee  the  completion  of  "^^ 
To  tallic  of  the  proof's  becoming  traditional 
and  hiflorical  may  pais  with  thofe  that  govern 
themfelves  by  founds,  as  if  the  words  traditi* 
mal  and  hijiorical^  and  doubtful zxid  uncertain^ 
were  terms  of  the  fame  fignification^  wheqi 
every  one  knows,  that  many  fa£is  come  to  us 
by  tjtadition  and  hiftory  with  fuch  an  evidence 
tha(  no  reafonable  man  can  doubt  of  them  any 
mor^  than  of  what  he  hears  or  (cts.  He  pro- 
nounceth  indeed  according  to  his  manner  with 
a  deciiive  tone,  thai:  ^'  it  was  not  poffible,  that 
^^  traditions  derived  from  the  firft  and  through 
^*  the  mod  early  ages  of  Chriftianity,  (hould 
^^  convey  either  fads  or  doddnes  down  with  a 
**  due  authenticity  and  preciHon  uniefs  a  conti* 
''  nued  n^iracle  had  fubfided  to  alter  the  nature 
^^  of  things,  and  to  produce  effects  repugnant 
*^  to  their  caufcs  t*"  This  is  very  pofuivcly  dc- 
termined  ;  but  we  have  no  proof  of  it  but  his 
own  authority.  And  if  it  be  ui>derflood  not 
merely  of  fa£ts  or  dodrines  delivered  down  by 
moral  tradition,  which  for  the  moH  part  cannot 

*  Tlu9  it  fiilly  (hewn  by  Mr.  Le  Moine  On  Miradesi  p.  t^tf 
z%o.  t  VqJ:IV.  p.398, 
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ttTTERbc  mnch  depended  upon,  but  of  fads  and  do*' 
j^J^drincs  contained  in  the  facted  writings,  there  is 
no  real  foundation  for  this  aflfertion.    We  have 
proof  fufficicnt  jto  convince  any  reafonable  per- 
fon,   as  1  have  elfe where  (hewn*,  that  thofc 
Writings  were  publiflied  in  the  firft  age  of  the 
Chriftian  Church,  whilft  the  apoftles,  and  their 
immediate  companions,  the  firft  pubiifhers  of 
Chriftianity,  were  yet  alive.    In  which  age  if 
any  had  attempted  to  corrupt  thofe  writings  in 
the  accounts  ot  dcdrines  and  fafts,  fuch  an  at- 
tempt muft  have  been  unavoidably  deteded  and 
expoled.     And  in  the  age  immediately  fucceed- 
ing,  thofe  writings  became  fo  generally  difperfed 
and  known,  fo  many   copies  of  them  were 
taken,  and  fpread  through  different  countries, 
they  were  had  in  fuch  veneration  among  Qhri- 
(lians,  and  fo  conftantly  read  in  their  religions 
aflemblics,  that  a  general  corruption  of  them 
would  have  been  an  impofllble  thing.     Nor 
can  any  time  be!  fixed  npon  from  that  age  to  this,  [ 

in  which  fuch  a  general  corruption  of  them 
could  have  been  accompltfhed  :  And  all  attempts 
to  prove  fuch  a  corruption  have  been  evidently  [ 

vain  ^nd  ridiculous,  and  have  turned  only  to  ' 
the  confuiton  of  thofe  who  have  pretended  it. 
As  to  what  he  urges  about  the  falfc  apoftlcs  and 
teachers  in  the  firft:  age,  and  their  high  pre- 
teniions  to  revelations  and  extraordinary  gifts, 
and  the  many  fe£ls  which  were  then  formed  i 

*  « 

•  See  Refleftions  on  Lord  Bolingbroke^s  Lcucrs  on  the  ftudjr 
and  uie  of  Hiftory,  p.  98,  etftq^ 
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and  that  though  the  apoftlcs  oppofed  them,  ^*  it"^TrEi^ 
««  was  often  without  effed,  and  always  with  ^J^ 
^^  great  difficulty,  as  we  may  judge  by  that. 
^  which  St.  TatU  had  to  maintain  his  authority; 
"  in  the  Church  of  Cmnth^  and  others  *.'^ 
This  is  to  far  from  diminifhing  the  original  evi^ 
deuce  of  Chriftianity,  that  it  rather  confirms  it. 
Since  the  evidence  brought  for  the  crucChriAiaa 
religion  by  the  apoiiles  and  fijil  publiflicrs  of  it^ 
muft  have  been  exceeding  ftrong  and  cogenty 
and  their  authority,  which  had  nothing  but  the 
force  of  truth,  and  the  attcftations  given  to  their 
divine  miflion,  to  fupport  it,  muft  have  been  on 
a  very  folid  bads,  which  was  able  to  overcome 
9II  thofe  complicated  difficulties,  arifing  from 
open  enemies  without,   Jews  and  heathens^ 
and  from  falfe  brethren  within,  and  the  fcandaU 
and  offences  of  the  feveral  feds  which  iprung 
up  under  various  leaders,  fome  of  them  perfbns 
<^  great  parts  and  fubtilty,  and  who  put  on  verjr 
fpecious  appearances.    What  ftrong  proofs  of  t 
divine  original,  and  what  a  mighty  energy  muti 
have  accompanied  genuine  primitive  Chrifti- 
anity,  by  which  it  triumphed  over  all  the  ap* 
parently  infuperable  difficulties  and  oppofttion^ 
of  all  kinds,  which  it  had  to  encounter  withj, 
evtn  at  its  iirft  appearance. 

The  propagation  and  eftablifhment  of  Chri- 
fliaoity,  taking  it  in  all  its  circumftances,  is  in*^ 
deed  a  moft  aftonifhing  event,  and  has  been  aN 
waysjuftly  regarded  as  furnifhingan  argument  of 

•  Vol.  IV.  p.  J98. 
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LET TERgreat  weight  to  pfovc  its  AMnt  origin)!!^  antf 
^^  ^  the  truth  of  the  extraordinary  fiifts  and  attcfta* 
^""  tlons  by  \^ich  it  was  confirmed.  Lord  Be^ig^ 
broke  was  fenirfole  of  this,  and  therefoirt  hasd^ntf 
what  he  could  to  take  off  ihc  fotcc  of  k,  by  to- 
dcavouring  to  account  for  the  ipreiKlIng  c^  Cftri^ 
fiianity  without  any  thing  extraordinary  <6ilrftiper« 
natural  in  the  cafe.  To  thispurp^fc  heM>lerves» 
that ''  indulgence  tothe^^^^xand  to-thctkMilc^i 
in  order  to  gain  both^  wte  a  fuAdamkhtal  priii* 
cipic  of  apo((olical  condu^  froos  the  fitR 
preaching  of  the  gofpcl :  Arid  that  by  foch 
prudent  conduft  the  gofpel  was  fecitffively 
^  propagated  and  converts  flocked  iapace  lm<i 
^  the  pale  of  Chriftianity  front  thcfc  dtflfe^ent 
••  and  oppofitc  quarters  ♦  "  He  treats'  tbis^isff 
it  were  a  piece  of  political  condud  in  St.  PMNT 
and  the  other  apoftlcs,  in  which  they  deviated 
from  the  original  plan  laid  dowfe  by  ^ur  Saviour 
himfeif.  But  this  is  a  great  hiiftake.  Tht 
taking  the  7^*^<^  ^nd  Gentiles  intb  the  Chriftiaii 
Church,  and  uniting  them  both  into  one  body, 
was  part  of  the  original  plan  of  Chriftiaiiil^j 
which  warevidently  dcfigncd  by  the  great  au^ 
thor  of  our  holy  religion,  in  accomplifhmcM 
4>f  the  glorious  fchemc  formed  by  the  divilit 
wifdom  from  the  beginnkig,  and  which  had 
ticen  clearly  pointed  out  in  the  antient  prophe- 
cies. But  fo  far  was  the  indulgence  (hewn  to 
the  Gentiles,  and  the  incorporating  them  iM« 
the  Ghriftian  Church  along  with  the  JiWi^ 

•  Vol.  IV.  p.  5  A  • 
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^ftmn  helping,  to  iNritfg  thcy^ws  into  it,  that  itL£TTi 
was  one  of  tbc  ^eateft  obttacJlcs  to  their  entering  ^^' 
iDto  tiic  pile  t>f  CfariftianKy>  and  raifed  in  theqi 
Atpn^  yttiwiisxs  agatnft  it»  which  had  fo  far 
fofieflcd^tlK  mtnds  ev<eo  of .  the  apoftl^s^  that  |c 
Ctta  wiih  gireatdiffioulty)  apd  .by  degrees^  ^^ 
4fbey  thciB^ves  were  fc^ojaght  to  embcac^  this 
•part  of  the  Chriftiaa  fcheme.  Noc  can  it  bp 
ikppofcci,  that  St.i?4rjM/^:whohtd  been  educated 
cin^fhe  -fehool  of  Gamiiiel^  mi  in  the  £lri£te(l 
ffKariiaioai  jt»ionh  •  Satwhifh  he.  was  ex^ri^mei^ 
zealous^  would  of  himfelf  have  ever  foro^cfl 
fdchQiff)|b^m€t»mopfK>fitU>a  un^l  bi^ptejudices, 
if:  it  had  notteeet,  .a$  bd  htioCcl^  aifero^l^  ^xhq- 

intoktcediQimDrby  adiyiii^;ceY^^^  whidb 
canoe  ta him.  with  an  4vidG8ce  tiuu:  abfoiutdy 
cdnvinctd  bim,  and  overpowered  ail  his  pre* 

jttdices.  1  

Witl^.rcgfqrdiio.tlke  <jentiksi»  the  ukji^ig  them 

into  till:  Chriftian  Chtitch  wasionly^m  ad#iiitting 

jthem  iiito  tlie  body  of  thofo  jwho  profeflcd  the 

belief  andacknowiegenient  of  «  cruci^ed  S^- 

vioixt    And .  whaci^ai  ^there  ia  this*  10  all  pre  Qr 

engage  ahem  to  forfalte  tbcir  antiept  tcligio^^ 

aad  fiiiofriiipeffUttoos  and  JdoJatries^  tp  whidi 

they  w4fe  fo  firaagiy  :addifted  i    To  teU  the 

y^ews,  that  they  flloald<fQriB.one  Church  wich 

.the  Geitiks,  whom  iJIcy  jookcd  jippq  with' 

iliidatntM  utterly.  uAwonby  of  iuch  a  priviipg^: 

•^Aod  to  tell  ^e  Gontilvs^  that  they  (hould  tctrm  , 

onuc  Ciitwch .with they ^^'i^.Jfor  wiiofe /^ //^iw 

afi/i  nation,  his  Lotdfhip  obfc^v^s,  they  had  ^a 

/,,  isT  n  4  contempt 
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^^^f^cwtent^  mdaverfi^n:  Ahd  that  tfatyihott&l 
with  chem  be  reckoned  among  the  dtfdples  of 
;i  cTWci&tdJfJks,'  i.  /^  of  a  J^wtbztlni  beca 
put  to  a  croclatid' ignominious  death*  by 'die 
heads  of  his  own  nation;  and  whom  they^ylccc 
to  acknowlege  for  thcit  Sacviour  and  their  LoKd-; 
could  this  pof&bly  have  been  an  indiicement  ^ 
'  ther  to  j€wj  or  Qentiles  to  cmbrKt  Chiifttr 
anity,  which  was  fo  oppofite  to  the  prejudices  of 
both)  if  k  bad  not  been  f6r  the  con^coous 
evidences  of  a  divine  attcftation  accompanying 

Anbther  way  he  takes  of  accxHintif%  for  the 
propa^i(%  of  Chriftiinity  is  thb:  Hhat  H  no 
^^  ages  not  countries  cduid  be  more  prepared  to 
^'  ado(>t  every  theological  attd  meta[diyitcal  no- 
'^^  tion^  evehthe'Bipft>extfft«agant  andleaftio^ 
**  telligible,  thanthat  wherein  the  Chriftianr^ce* 
^  ligi(6n  Was  flrft  publiflied  and'  pvopagatcd  "^.^ 
And  he  frequently  intimates,  that  the  bcatbeh 
philoibphy^  especially  thcTliiUmey  had  greatly 
helped  forward  the  fpreading  of  the  Chriftiaii 
Ifaitb.  ^If  this  had  beenithe  ca&,  onie  vTould  hame 
expeiflcd^  that  the>chiefharveft  of  converts^  co 
Chriftiahity,  at  its  ficft*  a{>pearance,  wduld  have 
been  among  the  phiiofopherffMd  metaphyiictans, 
and  thole  who  were  beed  up  in  riieir:  fdiooli. 
put  it  is  evident .  the  ihdr was  oth«^wife.  Ko 
perlbns  were  more  generally  aveifetothcChri- 
ftian  fcheme,  than  the  feveral  feds  of  {^iioib* 
liters  ia  the  heathen  worlds  who  o^poicd  it 

t  V6l.  IV.  p.  J3^ 
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inritkaUthe  learning  andfabc&y  i\Kf  ivicre  aia-i^^^sfc 
ftcrsof.  And  indeed  it  was  in  fame  of  iitiift«M %  ^SL 
damental  principles^  dircdiy  oppoikc  td  tteit  -U^ 
TOixritc  notions  and  pre jndf ccs.  •  '  K^r-  •  coQld  It 
be  uxpc&cd^  that  they  who  valt^  themfelved 
£0  highly  upon  their  learnings  wi&loin/  and 
cloqncnce,  would  fobmit  to  bo  iliekliftiplcs  bf 
a  crucified  Jififs^  or  learn  their  religion  ftoni 
fuck  perion&as  the apoftlcs  wen,  IJhedodfinie 
of  £ilvation  through?  Chrift'erbcificd^  ^mBfifdP- 
ijbnifs  to  the  proud iGr^^Ar,  who  pretended^ 
jfeek  aftit  wifdomj  and  was  not  agreeable  ttl 
any)6f itheirfchemcs*  And foiiftrwas St. ^aut\ 
^the  noft  icarnedof  the  apofties,  ^frctti  bleiidkig 
the  Pagan  philofophy  w^ith  theChriftian  ijrft^rt^ 
which  he  preached,  that  he  thought  It  ntccflk^ 
to  \rarn  the  Chriftian  converts  agatn(Ht.  Bevi4fe 
left  mj  manfpoil  p%  through  fbilafof  by  and 
njoin  deceiii  Col.  xi.  8.  •  ;     *  ^  .-i 

Another  thing  he  mentions  as  having  been  It 
great  advanuge  to  the  propagation  of  Chriffi* 
;anity  was,  tliat  ^'  great  colleaions  were  made, 
^^  aad  every  church  had  a  common  puriie*  By 
tbcfe  means  they  fupported  their  poor  1  and 
every  man  who  embraced  Chriftianity  being 
^^  fore  not  to  want  bread,  the  Gofpel  was  more 
^'  efTednally  propagated,  and  great  numbois  of 
^*  the  lowcft  rank  c^  people  were  brought  into 
^^  the  pale  '^!*  One  would  be  apt  to  think  bf 
his  leprefentatioo,  that  the  Chriftians  were  for 
talking  in  all  the. poor  that  otfered  themfdvet, 

•  Vol.  IV.  p.  42;?* 
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>^[^ia  order  tojgahi  a  nuiBber  o£  coidMits  and  f»m 

£vonr«neJbiow5^  that  grrak  cairwas  takioftM 
tb^admktiogipetibQ&iatotiK  ChfiftUaOittrc^ 
Tbcy  woe  tetliifve  a. good  afiniMce  both  of 
thck  £ii£h  and  oi  chck.moratt.  Ko^idlc  poor 
vcr<  to.  t>t  ittpported.  On  tfacoaattsacy,  .cfacy 
were  dUcottitcntnccd^  and  vmcc  rmocd  a^pcfr 
foos  tbH  "fiiatiiad ^Jir^  Irttias.a  oooffira^ 
tioft  cfttbli{hed  bf  4pdftolkiiattt>Qi$t]i;is  ia  the 
mmfc  of  Qirtfti  thar  if  im^  'wmdd^$fM»rk^ne$' 
thft  pmii.he\€at^  and  that  ora^^nan  flxmid 
5Htff^  «rif/A  qui/UHefs^.  and  Mtf  i«5  Metii  ^^4 
;ind  ttiat  he  (htkold  Xfi^xr^  warimg  ^wi^S  i» 
^d/^ds  that  ^j^ich  is  goody  that  h§  m^t  iaisve 
'^givt  to  Joim  that  wndeth^  z  Tb^f  iai*  to,  1%^ 
t%.  Efh.  iv.  28.  Xhat  ^\x\%  of  charkjr  and 
brotherly  love  which  pccvaaied  amoo^  die  fiift 
Gfatiftians,  was  a  noble  eflPcft  of  thsX^slpcl  of 
^fus'y  and. that  which  ib  opeotd' their  hearts 
jftod.  bands  was  the  fullxcnwidion  abd^pcrfu^oB 
they  .had  of  the  truth  andidmnicy  of  aixs^bolj 
xcligion.  T\\\B  faitk  worked  iff.. i9ve.  As  to 
the  defleAtOns  he  makes  apon  theic  £:J(iogaheir 
{K>ficiIiont,  and  laying  thernsooeycat  the  apofito 
fieet^  fronn  whence  hCtConchidcB,  xhtflepMan  \ 
Sb^  whoh  would  nSt  puisfy  thi  Chwth^  this  \ 
ahd.fhe  -cafe  ofJinamas  ^nd^ Sapfihita^  isrcon*  ' 
fidered .  in:  the  remarts  ori  Qw^^'^  pctiUiiMioas  ^ 
wAtks  uiiiAyifijimieri  Tohin^^  p.  360^  f/^^f 

to 
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to  vAiith  I  thfiife  to  refer  rather  than  be  gailty  lzttei 
of  (inneceflkry  rcpceitions*  **^" 

It  19  a  topic  often  Infifttd  u{)db  by  the  D^iftkat 
Writers,  that  revealed  reHgion,  parriculal^ly  the 
Ohriftian  revelation,  lias  been  of  little  or  no  ad- 
VMitagefor  promoting  the  reformation  of  ima- 
kind.  Lord  BoUngbf^e  fcems  to  lay  a  patti- 
cnlar  flrefs  upon  this.  He  fays,  '*  It  may  bera: 
^  fall  anfwer  to  alt  that  Dr.  CUrkeYi^di  advanced 
^  againftthehea^n  ^ilofophers,  and  their  bc^ 
^<  ing  fnfttfficknt  fbr  tb«l»ftmaion  and  refor* 
^  mation  of  mankind,  to  stek,  Whether  thaC 
^  rtfortaatlon,  which  the  heathen  phildbphers 
^  couid  not  bring  about  tffefhially,  has  been 
<«  cflfeftcd  under  the  Jewifh  ot  Chriflian  dlf- 
^  penfatiott*?"  What  he  faith  concerning  the 
tfk&t  of  the  JeiJt^  difpcnfation  hath  been 
above  troxifiddred  $  1  (hall  here  take  notice  of 
VfVidX  he  hath  obferved  with  regard  to  the  efedt 
bf  Chriftianity.  He  aflcrtcth,  thit  "  the  world 
■*  hath  not  been  cfFcaualty  reformed,  nor  any 
<^  one  nation  in  it,  by  the  promulgation  of  th6 
•'  Gofpcl,  even  where  Ghriftianity  has  flouriflicd 
*^  rooft  f/'  And  after  nicmioning  the  Chriftian 
martyrs  and  faints,  of  whom  he  frequently 
Ipeaks  with  great  contempt,  he  obfcrvcs,  that 
**  as  to  hollnefe  and  aufterity  of  life,  that  of 
**  particular  men,  or  of  fomc  particular  orders 
•'  of  men,  will  be-far  from  proving  the  rcfOf- 
*^  mation  of  the  world  by  Chriflianit)^5  fincc 
^  there  were  formerly  among   the  hcathcrii 

?  Vqi.v.  p,2s6r         t  /*.  P.2S8.  ' 
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\jtTTZK^^  Chaldeans^   Gytfrnofipbifts^    and   arc    now 
^^'    ^^  among  thtm  and  the  Maha$net^s^  inftancca 
*^  of  as  great  ot  greater  aafierity  "^.^    Bat  he 
has  not  fairly  reprc&nted  the  argumeat  broc^t 
to  prove  the  reformation  of  the  world  by  Chn*- 
ilianity.  In  ojdcr  to  judge  of  this,  it  is  ncccflary 
to  coniider  the  ftate  of  the  world  when  Chrifti* 
anity  firft  appeared.    Not  only  were  the  natiocv 
ttniverfally  involved  in  the  groflfdl  polythei£i 
and  idolatry,  but  never  was  there  an  age  mqic 
iounerfcd  in  vice,  and  all,  manner  of  wicked- 
aefs.    The  pi&ure  St,  PtfW  draws  of  it,  Rm. 
i.  21,  32.  (hocking  as  it  feems  to  be,  ts  a  voy 
jaft  reprcfentation  of  the  general  ftatc  of  tte 
h^Sthenf  world.  Bat  in  proportion  as  the  Go&d 
prevailed,  many  myriads  were  turned  fromiMs 
teferve  the  living  and  true  God^  brought  from 
the  mo(|  fiupid  idolatry  to  the  pure  adoratipQ4)C 
the  Deity,  and  from  the  moft  abomioable  vices 
to  the  praciicc  of  virtue  and  righteoufnc(s.    He 
himfelf  acknowlcges,  that  ''  our  Saviour  athb 
coming  found  the  whole  wqrld  in  a  ftatc  of 
error  concerning  the  firft  principle  of  natunl 
religion,  visi.  the  unity  and  perfcaioos  of 
•'  God,  though  not  of  abfolute  darkncis  j  and 
''  that  the  fpreading  of  Chriftianity  has  contri- 
"  butcd  to  deQroy  palytheifm  and  idolatry  i' 
Dd  he  obfcrvcs,  that  ''  Eufebius  in  the  fiiil 
."  book  of  his  evangelical  preparation,  has  civet 
a  long  catalogue  of  abfurd  laws  and  cuOoaiSv 
r  eontradiaory  to  the  law  of  natu^In  S 

^  •  Vol  v.  p.  26z,  effi^.        ^  Vol.  IV.  p.  ,45,      "^ 
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^  and  countries,  for  a  very  good  purpofc,  tOLEXTJEA 
**  (hew  in  fcvcral  inftances,  how  fuch  laws  and  ^ .  ^-  / 
^*  cuftoms  as  thcfc  have  been  reformed  by  the 
**  Qofpel^."    He  takes  notice  indeed  of  the 
faults  there  were  among  the  firft  Chriftian  con- 
verts, for  which  the  apoftle  reproves  them ;  but 
it  is  manifeft  ^from  many  palTages  of  the  New 
TcAamehty  that  wonderful  was  the  reformation^ 
which  was  then  wrought  in  the  religion  and 
manners  of  men  f-    The  primitive  Chriftians 
were,  taking  them  generally,  the  moft  pious 
and  virtuous  body  of  men  thit  ever  appeared  in 
the  world.    And  though  fomerimes  the  antient 
Chriftian  writers  in  the  ardor  of  their  zeal  com- 

« 

plain  of  the  corruption  and  degeneracy  that  was 
growing  among  them,  as  Cyprian  particularly 
has  done,  efpecially  in  his  book  T^e  lapfisy  whole 
teftimony  our  author  more  than  once  refers  to^ 
yet  It  appeareth  from  many  pafTages  in  their 
writings,  that  the  body  of  the  Chriftians  was 
then  remarkably  diftinguiftied  by  the  purity  of 
their  lives  amd  manners  from  the  Pagans.  One 
of  the  topics  they  conflantly  infift  upon  in  their 
writings  againft  the  heathens,  and  in  their  Apo- 
logies for  Chriilianity,  is  the  mighty  change  that 
is  wrought  in  the  lives  and  manners  of  thofc 
who  embraced  it.  And  though  his  Lordn^ip 
'banters  Laifantius  for  the  challenge  he  makes 
in  a  paffagc  to  which  Dr.  Chrke  refers,  yet  tUi^ 

•  VoL  V.  p,  100.      t  See  I  Cm.  ti.  9,  lo,  i  r .— Eph^.  iv.  i ^^ 
^4.-<-*Gal.¥,  H^^^.iT^htS^  i.  ji  9,  lo.— Col.  i.  6.— x  Peuiv. 
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LBTTERi  tivak  may  be  plaiojy  xrondudcd  fcoca  it^  dm 
^  ^^'  the  good  cfFc^s  wrought  hy  the  ChriftUn  idir 
giOjn  in  reforitiiog  thofe  who  were  co|ivcitc4  cs 
it,  were  fo  manifed,  tkgt  their  adverftrics  theoh 
ielves  were  not  able  to  deny  it«  And  acconL 
wgly  we  have  exprc^  teftitnonie^  of  the  Pagat 
writers  to  this  purpofe*  That  of  Plmj  is  very 
re£nar]i;able»  and  well  known.  And  cvca^t- 
Uan  notwitbftanding  all  his  prejudice^  in  hii 
£piftle  to  At  facias^  recommends  the  purity  and 
charity  of  the  Chriftians^  and  of  theic  pricfi^ 
to  the  imiution  of  the  Pagans^  and  rcprcfes^ 
it  a;  one  eaufe  of  the  progrcft  Chriftiaoity  had 
made  :  Though  no  doubt  they  were  then  dtto* 
nerated  from,  what  they  had  been  ia  the  wt 
ages.  As  to  the  prefent  date  of  the  Chriftias 
world,  his  Lord  (hip  thinks,  ^^  it  will  not  he 
faid,  that  luxury  and  debauchery  have  bccB 
reftraiaed  by  ChriQianity.  Where  is  tiic 
^^  court  or  city  in  which  Chriftianity  is  pco- 
^'  feflTcd,  to  which  that  phrafe  might  not  he  ^ 
"  applied,  ^aphnicis  moribus  vivit^  ? '^  Bc 
there  needs  little  obfervation  to  coavince  i( 
that  the  corruption  and  diflblurenels  he  fpeab 
of  is  chiefly  to  be  found  among  thofe  who  hate 
little  more  of  Chriftianity  than  the  name,  and 
who  are  in  reality  indifferent  to  all  reli^oa. 
And  if  the  reftraints  of  the  Chriftian  religioQ 
were  removed,  the  corruption  would  certainly 
be  much  greater  and  more  general  than  it  is. 
Many  choufands  who  would  otherwife  be  Tciy 
corrupt  and  diflblute,  are  engaged  by  the  mo- 

tiws 
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ri^cs  and  precepts  of  Chriftianity  to  Icada  fobcr,LETTiii 
it  righteous,  and  godly  life    A  real  Chriftian  ,  ^ 
walking  according  to  the  rules  of  the  Goipel, 
and  I  doubt  not  that  notwithftanding  the  cor« 
raption  complained  of,  there  are  (till  great  num* 
bcrs  of  fuch,  forms  a  far  more  complete  and  ex* 
ccHcnt  charafter  for  virtue  taken  in  its  juft  ex- 
ttht,  as  comprehending  rational  piety  and  devo- 
tion, an  cxtenfivjC  benevolence,  and  exemplary 
parity  of  ftianncrs,  than  is  to  be  found  among 
the  moft  admired  Pagans.     And  indeed  Chri- 
ftians  are  taught  to  keep  themfclves  pure  from 
ftveral  prafticcs  which  the  heathens  fcarce  looked 
upon  to  be  any  aimes  at  all.  As  to  what  he  men- 
tions of  the  cruelwarSyperfeiutwnSj  andmajfa- 
creiy  among  Chriftians,  he  himfclf  acknowleges, 
that  no  fart  of  this  ought  to  be  afcribed  to  the 
Gojfely  nor  can  be  teconciledto  the  prineifks 
of  it  K    The  moft  effedual  way  therefore  of 
promoting  real  piety,  virtue,  and  charity,  would 
be  to  endeavour  to  engage  men  tQ  a  clofer  ad* 
herencc  to  the  dodrines,  and  laws  of  Chrifti- 
anity, and  inftead  of  fetting  them  loofe  from 
its  facred  reftraints,  to  enforce  its  important  mo- 
tives upon  their  hearts  and  bonfciences. 

I  need  not  take  any  particular  notice  of  what 
his  Lordlhip  hath  offered  againft  the  Chriftian 
tevidlation  drawn  from  its  not  having  been  uni- 
verfally  publifticd  in  all  nations  and  ages  f.  The 
chief  force  of  what  he  hath  urged  depends  upon 
this  fuppofition,  that  according  to  the  Gofpel,  all 

•  Vol.  V.  p,  264.  t  Concerning  Uiii  objcaion  fee  tbo 

fopntr  Tolume,  p.  30,  35. 
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LETTER  thofc-  (hall  be  damncd>  that  do  not  believe  ill 
^^jChrift,  whether  ever  they  heard  of  him  or  not^ 
damned^  as  he  cxprefies  it,  even  m  their  mv^- 
limtarj  ignorance  ^  j  which  is  expreflf  contnirf 
to  the  tenor  of  St.  TauFs  reaibning  in  the  fe- 
cond  chapter  of  the  Epiftle  to  the  Romans^  The 
declarations  made  in  the  Gofpel6f  the  ncceflity 
of  believing  in  Chrift,  and  the  punifhmcnt  of 
thofe  v^ho  do  not  believe,  plainly  relate  to  thofe 
who  have  an  opportunity  of  being  acquainted 
with  the  Chriftian  revelation.  I  (hall  only  far- 
ther obfcrve,  that  whereas  it  has  been  often 
Urged  by  the  advocates  for  Chriftianity,  that  it 
appears  from  the  analogy  of  the  divine  proce* 
dure,  that  God  may  in  a  confidence  with  his 
wifdoiti  and  goodnels,  grant  to  fome  men  and 
fome  nations  much  greater  helps  and  means  foe 
knowlege  and  moral  improvement  than  to 
others,  Our  author  hath  no  way  of  avoiding  this, 
bnt  by  boldly  alTerting,  in  contradidion'to  ma- 
nifeft  fad  and  experience,  that  all  men  have  the 
faine  means  f ;  which  is  a-kin  to  another  extra- 
ordinary aflertion  of  his,  that  there  never  was 
a  time  when  it  could  be  juftly  faidj  that  the 
law  of  nature  was  imperfeSlty  known  ^.  Tho* 
he  himfetf  frequently  reprefcnts  the  greater  part 
of  mankind  as  having  been  ignorant  for  many 
ages  together  of  what  he  owns  to  be  the  great 
fundamental  principle  of  that  law.  And  it  is  to 
be  obferved,  that  after  having  faid  in  the  paflage 
juft  now  referred  to,  that  all' men  have  the 

•  Vol.  V.  p.  agj.       t  U.  p.  194.       $■©.?.  20*. 
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fiHfif'  M49Si  h«;  fpc^n  afrer  declares,  that  '^  thcf  Letts Jt 
V  (ball  bt  aecountiblc  for  no  mote  than  they ,  ^^* 
^f .  had  caj^citie; dr  cneafts  df  knowing  t^'  Which 
^iainljr  (uppojlie^  that  thty  a]l  have  not  the  fame 
snuns;ahd  adyantages»  but  that  thb^e  will  not  h% 
•5  pducbjTcqiwc^d  of  thofe  who  had  k&  adVan* 
tagcSr  tt^of  chofe  Who  had  greater  j  Which  th< 
£dciul9  of  the  Ciiriillian  tetxlatioa  will  reacUijr 

>  iQkall conclude  this  Lcttet  with  mentioning  a 
|»fi«gc  which  IS  uiidoabtedlf  intended  by  the 
imhot  to  ttftole  Chriflianiry^  He  obfcrvcsi 
that  ''  jn?ittral  law  ifi  founded  in  reafon  ^  but 
^  Chrifltanity  is  founded  in  faith  $  and  faitli 
^^  proceed$  from  grace  i  and  whether  a  man 
^*  ihall  hare  gtaec  or  no»  depends  not  on  him  */' 
This  is  a.  way  of  talking  ufual  with  tliofe  whd 
laugh  both  at  £alth  and  grace.  His  LonKhip  i$ 
|>leafed  on  (bme  other  .occafions  to  make  m^h- 
tion  df  divine  grace ;  but  always  in  a  way  of  rif 
dicult.  The  notion  of  divine  alliftance  has  no^ 
thing  in  it  but  what  is  agreeable  td  reafon^  anct 
to  tht  fentintehts  of  fome  of  the  beft  and  wifeft 
iiien  in  all  agesi  And  he  himfelf,  evcft  where 
he  treats  it  as  a  vain  and  grdundlefs  notion^  yet 
ihihks  fit  td  own,  that  dur  ndt  beitig  able  to  ex^ 
plain  how  it  estates,  is  po  juft  objeftion  againft 
k ;  and  that  a  well  attcfted  tevelation  is  a  fuffi^ 
cient  ground  for  believing  that  iiich  a  thing 
there  is  f*  And  to  our  unfpeakable  fatisfa&ion 
we  arc  aflfared  by  the  Chriftian  revelation,  that 
Cod  is  ready  dn  his  part  to  communicate  his  gta« 

♦  Vol.Y.p.  93.        +  Vol  III.p  488. 
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fuppofcs  faith  to  be  oppofcd  to  Tcafon ;  and  that 
Chriftiantty  is  not  founded  on  rcaibn,  but  oa 
faith  as  oppofcd  to  it.  But  faith,  if-  it  be  of  the 
right  kind, always  fuppofes  that  there  isagood  rca- 
fon  for  believing.  We  are  not  to  believe  with- 
out reafon,  nor  againft  if.  Chriftianity  is  founded 
on  rational  evidence.  The  proof  of  the  Chri- 
nianlaw,  arifing bath  from  the  external  tvidcnocs 
and  attcftations  given  t6  it »  and  ftom  the  iDta:> 
hal  charadcrs  of  goodnefs  and  purity,,  and  the 
excellent  tendency  <^  the  whole,  is  fuch  as  is 
proper  to  convince  the  reafon  and  iudgmcnt : 
And  it  has  actually  had  ihat  effefi  apoo  many  of 
rhe  abled  pcrlbns  in  all  ages  evcrlincc  it  wasfiift 
promulgated. 


LETTER 
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:  ObjiaionUgkinJitheU^sa^^ 

ftidnity  canjuiered.  T^he  Scripture  ^fteiepti 
not  delivered ih  n  formal  code  or, ^/hm^'  but 
in  a  way  that  is  redly  niort  ufejuU  and  they 
cornprehend  all  i  he  duties  of  niotaltt;^.  Con- 
cerning our  Saviours  precetts^  iH'his  ferinon 
on  the  mount.  The  Gofpei-la^  with  rejpeh 
to  polygamy  and  divorces  not  contrary  to  rea- 
'  fon  aM  nature y  but  wife  aftd 'excellent.  The 
Chriftian  doctrine  of  a  Mid^4tor\ '  and  of  our 
redemption  by  the  blood  of  jchrijl  vindicated 
againfi  his' injurious  repri^fentation  of  it.  It 
gives  worthy  ideas  of  God;  and  fikws  the 

•  divine  perfeffions'  in  their  proper  harmony. 
It  is  full  of  comfort  to  good  men^  mt  gives 
no  encouragement  to  the;  obftinately  wicked 
and prefumptuous.  Il  is  not  contrary  to  rea- 
foHy  though  it  could  not  have  been  dtfcovered 
by  it.  Tins  do5trine  not  owing  to  the  pride 
of  the  human  heart.  Tracts  of  the  doHrihte 
of  the  Trinity  to  be  fbund^  according  to 
iLord  Bolingbrokc,  in  all  the-  dntient  Thei*- 
ficalphilofophers. 

SIR,  >         * 

HAVING  in  trty  laft  Ictt^frconfidci-ed  what 
Lord  Bolingbroke  hacli  otFercd  witU^e-- 
gard  to  the  Chriftian  revcUtion  ifi  general,  apd 

Q  o  a  its 
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tETTBn  its  evidences^  I  now  proceed  to  examine  his  ob- 
,]|i^  kdions  againft  the  laws  aod  dofttines  of  'Chii- 
ftianity. 

With  refpcft  to  the.  I^ws  of  Cl»riftianity ,  he 
obfecves^  that  ^^  Chcift  did  not  rcYeal  ai»  entice 
*^  body  of  ethics-: — ^Thai  the  Gofpcl  docs  not 
^  om^if)  a  code  reaching  to  all  the  duties  of 
Ufc.^ — ^^That  (xioral  obligations  are  only  oc^ 
caHonally  recommended~*And  that  if  all  the 
precepts  icaitered  about  thro'  the  whok  New 
^'  Tcftament^  were  collcfted  and  put  together 
in  the  very  words  of  the  facred  writers^  tiicj 
would  compoTe  a  very  Ihort  as  well  as  ancoo- 
\^  neiE^cd  Tyitearof  ethics:  And  that  a  iyficm 
\  *^  thus  coHeded  ftom!  the  writings  of  heathen 
**  motalifts  would  be  more  fulU.  inore  entire, 
/^  and  coherent  V    But  it  muft  be  confidcred 
that  the  JKew  Teflament  fappofes  aod  a>QfinBi 
the  authority  of  the  Old.   And  out  of  both  to- 
gether jnight  be  compiled  a  much  more  com* 
plete  body  of  cth&cs>  than  out  1^  all  the  writ- 
ings of'  the  antiem  philofbphcrs  and  aioralifts, 
.which  would  be  found  defedive  in  ibmc  duties 
43f  great  con£:quence»  as  was  obfcrTcd  before^ 
Xeticr  X.  p«  246,  247.    They  are  not  indeed 
ilelivered  in  a  phiiofopliical  way  i  and  Lord 
Baiingbroke  hin^felf  owns,  that  ^^  this  does  not 
*'  uke  off  from  the  dignity^  the  authority^  or 
'<  |he  utility,  even  in  moral  do^rines^  of  re* 

-^  vealed  rcligKHb Since  revelation,  was  mn 

f «  given  to  convince  men  of  the  reafiniafbtf  iiofs 

•  Vol.  IV.  p.  29;. 
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^  of  iliorality — by  argaibcnts  dlawjn  fi»m^"Ti» 
*^  ^hc  reafen  of.  things -~4mt  to  inforce  thcj^^-y|^ 
^'  pra£ttce  of  it  by  a  fiiperior  author  try  ♦/  They 
are  wged  in  the  name  of  God^  and  as  hislaws. 
They  are  not  wrought  up  into  a  formal  cod«v 
itiid  delivered  merely  once  for  all  in  a  fyfiem) 
but  they  are  delivered  in  various  ways,  and  on 
differeikr  occafions>  often  in  plain  a(id  cxpc^ 
{weccpts  3  at  other  times  by  allt^ons^  parablea^ 
lukd  compariibns^  recommended  by  excellent 
cxam^es,  and  inforced  by  motives  of  the  highcft 
Importance,  by  divine  promiics  and  threateiv 
ings«  And  what  (hews  their  great  tt&fnlneft 
and  excellency,  though  they,  fctm  to  be  deli- 
vered occafionally,  yet  it  is  £0  ordered^  chat  not 
one  duty  of  confequencc  is  omitted  in  the  holy 
-ScriptuKS.  All  the  duties  of  morality  are  therip 
frequently  repeated  and  inculcated^  and  vajriottflf 
inforcodL 

His  Lordfliip  owns,  that  ^^  our  Saviouc^s  (cc^ 
^  mon  on  the  mount  contains,  no  doubt,  manjr 
^*  excellent  precepts  of  morality.*  And  if  fomc 
of  them  ieem  too  fablime,  he  thinks  the  fam^ 
feafon  may  be  given  for  them  that  Tulljt  gives 
for  tlie  &verer  dodrines  of  the  Stdics.  That 
^  men  will  always  ftop  fliort  of  that  pitch  of 
^  virtue  wjiich  is  propofiid  in  themi  and  it  it 
^'  therefore  right  to  carry  the  notions  of  it  as 
"  high  as  pofliblc,'*  p.  298,  299.  He  farthq^ 
obfcrves,  that  fome  of  Chrift's  precepts  ''  wettf^ 
^  ^  and  proper  enough  for  a  religious  fed  0% 

•  M€^.  IV.  p.  297. 
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tETM!L.**-"otdllf'of'inen,  likenhe  Effenes^  and.  i&igfif 
^^"  ^!.Jbc  Of opirly- enough  exaded  from  thofc  who 
V  were  Chfift'«xompanipbs^  atid  difciplcs  in  a 
^*  ftri&er  fcnr6;'buc  confidered  as  genera!  di^ 
f^  tics  i^re  ihipi^icable,  inconfifttnc  ^ich  na-^ 
tural  iilftiniSk  ^s  well  as  law,  and  quite  de^ 
(lru£tive*of  focicty:*.**  It  is  acknowleged^ 
4hat  fofbC'Of  Chrift%  precepts  were  nottlefigndi 
iCo  be  of  .univerfai  obligation  at  aU  times,  and 
to  all  his  difciplcs,  but  were  direded  to  partictiiar 
:perfon^  and 'Wcire  only  to  take  place  on  extra- 
crdiflatiy  occafiohs.  Such  was  that  which  he 
mentions  of  felling  ail  and  following  Chrift. 
*Bnc  it  docs  not  appear  that  in  any  of  oar  Sa* 
flour's  ^)rccepts  he  had  any  view  to  the  Effenes^ 
'who  art  riot  ^once  mentioned  in  the  whole  Go- 
;fpcl.  Btttasto  other  precepts; which  this  writer 
inontions,  and  which  are  contained  in  the  fer- 
snon  on  the  mounts  and  direded  to  all  the  dxC- 
•c^jlcs^,  :as  tharcorfccrnfng  the  not  rcHfting  evil, 
Ithc  talcing  no  thought  forthe  morrow,  the  lay- 
ing up  trcafures  not  on  earth  but  in  heaven : 
Thcfc  precepts,  which  arc  delivered  in  a  cai- 
cifc  proverbial  way,  taken  in  the  ttue  ienfe  and 
imenticHt  of  them,  arc  of  great  and  genera!  ufc, 
as  dcfigncdto  rcftrain  a  malevolent  revengeful 
ipirit,  anxious  diftrading  cares,  and  an  inor- 
-diaate  love  of  worldly  Tiches.  Thefc  and  other 
precepts.  Mr.  Chubb  had  endeavoured  to  expofe, 
tnd  I  fhall  refer  to  the  Remarks  that  ar<^  made  la 

*  *    '  ^  Vol.  IV.  p.  300. 
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the  begioniog  x)f  the  thirteenth  letter  of  my  letter 
former  volume/  p.  32^,^/  ftq.      '  ^' 

.'AmoDg  the  precepts  of  Chriftianity  may  be 
reckoned  thoTe  relating  to  polygamy  and  divor- 
ces,. Our  author  looks  upon  a  prohibition  of 
polygamy  to.  be  a  prohibition  of  what  the  law 
of  nature  permits  in  the  fuUeft  manner,  and. 
evea  requires  ^oot  on  fcveraLoccafions :  ,Con-. 
cerning  which;  fee  what  was  obftryed  above,. 
Letter  IX>  p.  z/ij,  226.  As  to  divorces,  he- 
ckcii^res  that  ^^  with  them  nionogamy  .n;ay  be 
^'  thought  a  rcafonable  inftiturion:  Without 
^i.  them  it  is  an  unnatural,  abfurd,  and  cruel  im- 
*5  poficiori:  That  it  ctoifes  the  intention  of  na* 
^j  <Ujre,  ^d  ftands  in  oppoftcion  to  the  mo((  cf- 
^i  fc£^ual  meatis.of  multiplying  the  human  fpe- 
^  cies  ^."  He  feems  very  -much  to  approve  the 
hy  of  Jhhffs  for  allowing  polygamy  and  di- 
vorces, and  tov  think  it  in  this  inAance  much 
more  reafonable  and  conformable  to  the  lav 
of  qature  than  Chri&ianity  is.  But  he  has  not 
fairly  reprefented  the  Mofaical  dodrinp  cour 
ceroipg  divorces.  He  fays,  ?*  t;hc.  legal  caufcs  for 
«  divorces  b^d  a  great  latitude,**,  among  which 
he  reckons  this  for  one, '/'  bccaufc  the  husband 
V  found  another  woman  whom  he  thought 
*^  handfomer,  or  whom  it  was  more  convenient 
"  for  him  to  marry/'  Where  he  rcprefcnts  it, 
as  if  theft  were  legal  caujts  of  divorce y  />.  cau- 
fes  fpecified  in. the  original  law  itlcif:  Which 
i$  not  true.    It  was  only  a  corrupt  glofs  of  fomt 

J  V0I.V.  p.  163. 
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UTTBRof  the  Jrssifi  doftors,  who  in  this  »  vtll 

^'    other  inftanccs  perverted  the  defign  of  thc?ori*: 

ginat  law.    There  is  ik>  etprefs  txiemiDft  of  di^ 

vorccsin  the  "jewijb  facrcd  hiftofjr  after  cticrUv? 

zpade  conccroing  this  matter,  ttU  tliey  afc  oc- 

(lafioqally  mentioned  bv  Ifi^iah  ftndr  JtmiKMiK* 

In  (he  latter  times  of  the  Jewifb  fttcc  dtvi^ccs* 

fecm  to  hayp  been  more  frec|ue|it,  tod  fof  Aigliret^ 

caofes:  Though  even  then  fh^e  were  maii^* 

;i«K}Dg  the  Jfws^  who  oppofed  the  loofe  taiter-: 

pr;^acion  of  that  law  given  bf  others?  csf  their 

flodors.     Thi?  writer  mentions  ••  the  dilfer- 

^'  cnces  between  the  fchools  of  fiilMmA  SMtt^ 

^^  me  as  about  divorces:  And  th^Chrift  deci- 

^^  de4  m  favour  of  the  latter,  and  fp^d^ed  jliilf 

^'  one  l^ind  of  tprpitpde  as  a  juft  caule  of  di? 

f^  yor$:e^r'^  And  in  this  he  plainly  lets  u»  kndW^ 

h^  thinks  o{ir  Saviour  w^s  in  (h^  Wrong.    And 

he  goes  on  to  fay  in  a  fncering  way,  that  ^^  tiier 

^^  la\f  of  grace  waS'  fi)per|or  in  tiixip  to  the  na* 

^  pfal  and  MpJ^ical  law  ^mong  CbrifltiaMi'^'* 

W|i4t  follows  is  mpan  bo^ifls,  inixed  i^irith  a  fcan-' 

^alou$  ]i^(|nuation  againft  the  fhafHty  of  th« 

Iflfrfled  Virgin,   becauie  Jofiph  had  t^onghnt 

0f  divorcing  her,  having  fnjpeffedbertt  hnV€ 

^en  gffi  with  €jb$ld  befit f  hex  marrUgi.    Thi< 

he  produce^  as  an  anecdote  from  JuJiinMartyry 

ffi  \i  it  were  a  piece  of  fpctjst  hiUoTy,  wfacflf 

every  pnp  that  has  read  the  Gofpel  if^nowsy  ibai 

the  ^yangciift  both  mention^thc  iu/pidon,  aiid 

^ws  haw  cauCeicrs  it  was^  and  towk  was4:0f 

ippyed,  Matthew  u  t^^i^. 

He 


f     JHtMiont  ^icki  i»ve  tufimind  revehH0knt\  ,^*_ 
i       ttmt  fidi,    W4iat  he  fbems  villio^  to  allow 
I       for  ft  whiic^ that  di^  Mofdieai  Jdw  was  frooi  Gofll^ 
I       chflR  he  inajr  4ra  v  a  patvonage  ftom  thence  for : 
I       polygaoif  and  divonxs:  Andhcfpeaksofcheai 
I       as  if  thqr  ^Pcie  fcAiirc  i^itutimT  expreflf  {nx>' 
I       fcttbed  and  in^OMod  in  that  lav  ak  l^  divirie  all* 
I       rbority.  BttC  this  is  noe  &ir)]r  keprcfcnted.  TiMtf 
I        «ese  at  beft  bately  pa:iiricttd« '  Poljrgaitiy  is  no*^ 
I       vhcre  etptcfljr  allowed,  much  left  cotntmaded. 
I        in  the  hilr  of  Jkfit/^/.    Bnt  there  are  ft vcut 
I        things  that  fdaixily'  inlplf  a  dUapprobation  of- 
I        it/   As  prtiailarlf  the  account  chcce  given  of 
I        6od'f  halving  bt.  tfad  fitft  creation  formed  one* 
woman  for  one  man,  and  appointed  that  th^re 
flioutd  be  an  inieparable  tuiiki  b^twten  thcm^' 
and  that  ^cf  Jlmld  he  one  fiifik.    And  though 
Mtfis  gives  ik^auices  of  polygamy  amotig  fomo 
of  the  patriardis^   tiiey  are  £>  circumilanccA 
as  to  nlake  a  very  cUfadvantageous  repi:eicn«i> 
ration  of  that  prahice,  and  the  cdh&quencet 
of  it.    The  utmoft  tfaat^  can-  be  iaid  is,  that 
it  is  net  esprcny^  prohibited  iis  that  law.   And 
there  arc  fome  wife  rcgnlacions  added,  whicb 
indeed  fuppole  it  to  tc  what  Was  then  pra* 
^fed,  but  ieem  pbdnly  defigned  to  difcou^ 
rage  it)  and  to  correft  and  lefiraiii  the  abufea 
which  it  tended  to  produce*    See  Exod.  xxi.  % 
w.  ©atf.xii.  If,  16, 17.    The  law  about  dir 
torccs,  Dewt.  xxiv.  1^4.  (pedfies  fame  matter  «f 
fflicleanneff  as  the  ^auie  of  4i?orce^  ^bicb  fome 


I 

57b^.    A  Fieuxwf  cftfeBBisTi6At  fHiters. 

trr^jio^'khx^^mi^' d^im  thcinfclves,.  pattkalarif 
J^J^tfck*  Giraites  -who  keep*^do£b  to  the  letter  of  tfac", 
liWj  andecfond  of  adultery,  or  arlcaft.of  fbitie* 
iovmoddt  and  unchaKle  bchavioae.    And  hbfor 
fci{>f)Cfes  the  wdman  that  was  dimrccd  to  be 
defiled  by  a  fecond  marriage^  and  therefore  or* 
dains  that  the  firft  husband  fho^ld  never  have 
it- in  his  power  to  take  her  again :  Which  was 
illinifeftly  intended  to  difcouragcthac  prai^icc. 
0ur  Saviour  indeed  faith,  that  Mufis  fuffkred 
ii- f^r  the  ifardnkfs  Mf  th fir  hearts^  Mat.xix.  8. 
fhis  our  author  is^pleafed  to  reprefeot^  as  if 
thrift  maintained,  that  /^  God  tolerated  fiiper* 
^^  ftittous  pradices,  or  permitted  ieveii  crimes  to 
^  have  the  fandion  of  his  law/  because  of  the 
^  hardneft  of  their  -hearts'^/' .  But > to  this  maf 
bt  ^p^itd  the  ;diftinaidn  which  he  himfeif 
mention^,  atid  feemsto  approve,  made  by  tiic 
Civilians,  "  between  zpUnarf  and  lefs  plenary 
*  permiJJiMy  one  of  which;  givcis  a  right  to  do, 
**  and  the  other  exempts  from  puni&meot  for 
^  doing  f/'    It  is  the  latter  kind  of  permijSiott 
tirhich  was  given  to  polygamy  and  divorces,  and 
which  Our  Saviour  refers  to  when  he  talks  of 
their  being  fiiflFered  to  do  it  for  the  hardnefi  of 
their  hearts :   Not  as  if  it  was  whtf  God  coaa* 
tenanced  anU  approved,  but  they  were  To  far  Ibf* 
lercd  to  do  it  as  not  to  incur  a  legal  penalty  by  do 
irrg  it :  But  when  hefcnthis  welUbtplovcd  Soa  to 
bring  the  cleared  and  mpft  perfeflt  fcheme  of  re=. 
]igion,  thispradice  wasncKire  plainly  ptohihited 

•  Vol.  V.  p.  170.    •  t  ^'^'P-i5'<  i74< 
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thaft  k  had' beca- before.    And  this  inftead  ofLSTTSR 

Jbeing  ai  juft  ob)c£^ioa  againft  the  Chriftian  bw  ^^^' 

I        is  a>  pco6f  of  its  great  excellency ;  which  has 

I        iieitby  provided  for  preferving  to  bbth  fexes  their 

i        jttft  rights,  ior  ftrengthening  the  union  between 

^        tfaetnairied  pair  which  it  is  of  great  importance 

r        to  ftrcngtlien  and  improve^  for  uniting  the  care 

of  t>oth  parents  in  the  education  of  cbi  Idren  y  for 

!        maintaining  the  peace  and  order  of  faniilics,  and 

[         ibr  reftrainittg  an  unbounded  diflblutenefs  and 

i         licentiouihels.     Whereas  the  contrary  pra£lice 

of  polygamy  and  frequent  divorces  has  a  ten- 

tency  to  reduce  one  half  of  the  human  fpecies  to 

a  mifecable  fervitude^  and  to  deprive  them  of  their 

^natural  rights,  to  produce  the  moft  bitter  tea- 

f         loufies  and  diftradions  in  families,  and  to  hin- 

jder  the  orderly  education  of  children.    It  g}v^s 

Dccafton  to  unnatural  mutilations,  and  lets  the 

I         areins  loofe  to  a  licentious  appetite.    I  fhatl  ohly 

farther  obferve,  that  an  author  whom  no  mad 

vfih  fufpcft  of  being  prejudiced  in  favour  of  the 

Chriftian  law,  iiasm  an  injurious  Effay,  upon 

^oniidering  and  comparing  what  may  be  iaid 

£ot  and  agatnft  polygamy  and  divorces,  (hewn 

that  the  JawJorbidding  them  is  founded  upon 

better  reaCbns^  and  more  for  the  general  good 

of  manldnd^  and  order  of  foctety,  than  the 

contrary.    See  Mr,  Hume's  moral  and  political 

EJfays.  Eflay  XXII. »on  polygamy  and  divorces. 

»    As  to  the  dodrines  of  Chriftiauity,  that  of 

Chrift  i^eing  the  mediator  between  God  and 

man,  and. of  our  redemption  by  his  blood,  are 

evidently 
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571      A  Vim  of  tU  DEiaTrcii  ^riterr^ 

WTTSRCiddciidy  of  gtcar.  itnpoiraficfi;    'Oar  inilHl^ 
j[^  ^  him&lf  rcprcfcnts  tton  as  jfufidv^bcofai'dDOnsicfe 
of  true  original  Chrtftiaiikf  for  wUchhc  fonc^ 
times  i»ofeifts  fo  great  a  rcgatd»  and  yet  ksali 
dcme  all  in  his  power  to  capofe  thctt^ 

The  dodrine  of  a  Medococ  in  sehehd  he  n^ 
prcicQts  as  wireafon^blc  ami  aMtrd  and  os-hair^ 
log  bceid  origioaUy  dcitvedi  ikxMn.the  bcatbcns» 
He  rays>  ^  the  dof^riilc  of  a  medknor  berv'ecii 
^^  God  and  man  was  eAabliihed  in  cbe  tieatheA 
^'  theology »  and  the  C^rifttans  held  » JiuHitatuMi 
^^  Itkewilc.    Bat  the  former  fecm  fbc  noft  eac» 
^'  cufable*    For  the  Chriflim  betictres  that  ht 
^*  may  have  accefs  at  all  tini^  to  the  throne  of 
grace.    Bat  the  poor  heathen^  filled  wirk  4 
reiigioas  horror,  darA  not  approach  the  Ji^ 
*^  Tine  Monarch  except  through  tt^  mediatkHi 
''  of  bis  miuifters^*''    And  again,  amodg  the 
cMravagiuit  hypothcfc^  of  the  Pagans,  he  redcoat 
their  notions  of  mediators  and  inccrcaSbc^  with 
Cod  on  the  behialf  t!i£  marxkiod,  of  atoncnaenc 
and  expiation  ||.    That  the  heathens;  had  tooat 
notion  of  the  neccHity  of  a  ntiediator  or  me^ 
diators  between  God  and  man  is  very,  tro^  whidi 
siiight  be  owing  bocji  to  thet  natisrai  ibnife  they 
bad  of  their  Own  guilt  and  nnworthinefs  conii^ 
pared  with  the  infinite  m^jefty,  gcea!!ne6>andpu* 
rity,  of  the  Suprenui  Being,  and  to  fome  tra^ 
dirions  originally  derived  firotn  cxtraordintty  ro- 
velation.    But  this,  like  other  articles  of  the  an- 
ticnt  primitive  religion,   became  greatly  cop* 

?  Vrf.  IV.  p.«|.        I R,  f.  37J,  373, 

raptcd,, 
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n^tdy  :2nd  $iiK  oc«fion  to  nmc\\  fmJCfftition^BTTM. 
im^d  cQnfi)i»aa.i»;  their  neorfhip*  Bat  in  the  Chd< 
(dm  fobf  me  this  ^odriof^  U  ice  iq  a  clear  and 
AOfaleiigfat.  TbsQhfi^m  indeed^  believes,  9$ 
this  wricccbatb  oVlfcrved^  that  he  bath  «cc(;^ 
atMUijves.to  the  throne  of  grace  $  but  healfp 
iKUftves  that  it  b  through  the  gr^at  Mediator 
^^hpm  Cod  hsth  ih  hi>  infinite  wifdom  and 
goodnj^itapiMMOted  that  he  hath  frcjedom  of  ac* 
jicci^« .  And  POtUiig  can  ^ve  a  more  amiable 
idea  of  t^  Sftpremrc  JBeins,  or  have  a  greater 
.teadeocy  todreiigtheo  o^r  hope  and  affiance  in 
hiin^  thaft  (9  CoalS/jcr  hH9  ^  9  C<?^  ir;  Ci^^£/f 
ref^nfflki^the  nyiwid  mtp  ki^fi.ifj  and  as  hav«> 
rii^  apfVMmcd  •  his  well- beloved  Son,  a  pecfoti 
^Qf  jDlifiue  dignity  ^s.  ihe  gwat  and  only  Me- 
4is!(&or>  $lvoi^gh.whom  be  i?plcafc4  toeooimo^ 
lii$:a^fr  the  bleillngs  of  his  gr^  ro  itoners  of  the 
Jmm^n  rdo:,  aqd  in  whole  iAme  they  ate  uyt^tt 
M%  llieir  prayers  ^nd  praU<^  tOi  himL  the  Faihq  i£ 
mcKieS)  st^d'.the  God  of  kwe.  It  is  impoHiblc 
JK>  pray«.that  th^e  is  aniy  thing  iofocha  coi^ 
JiUfuipnupwor^y  ofthcihpri}mc^ii|gnitely 
Perfcd  Being,  And  if  we  are  aflbred  4>y  %. 
«yelU(t#cd  rcvelat^;  tha^  this  is  the  order 
appointed  by  Cod  iithis  fi^eceign  wifdom,  ic 
ought  to  be  received  and  improved  with  the 
higheft  thankfuloers.  Ami  it  nearly  imports 
tho^  to  whom  this  revelation  is  made  known; 
CO  tali^,  c^ei  that  rbey  ^  do  not  re^eft  the  gi^oe 
tnd  mercy  of  God ;  and  his  offered  faLvation, 
by  rcfufing  to  accept  it  in  that  Way  which  he 

himfelf 


-ixTTERVim^lf  hith  thought  fit  to  appoi4t.    If ' ttti»  lie 
3<>0  ^  ^^^^  cotfftitutlon,  and  wc  are  as  fore  that  k  is 
4b as  that  the  Gofpclls  trae;  they  ace  not  chMge- 
'  able  with  a  flight  gUilt,  who  inftead  of  nalir 
•ing  a  proper  ufe  of  k'^^nd  takiifg.thc>advianngc 
it  is  fitted  lib  yield,  ppefume  to  atnh at  it,  and 
^afhly  to  arraign  the  proceedingk  of  tile4bpceaie 
^ifdom  and  goodnefs,  in  a  cale  of  whithchcy 
Cannot  poflibly  pretend  to  be  coibpe^tf  lidg€S« 
•     With  refped  to  thd  dodtrine  of  redempckm^ 
-which,  he  obfcrves  from  Dr.  Clarke^  is  a  mam 
^nd  fundamental  article  oftheCb/ifiianfMithj 
he  takes  upon  him  to  pronounce  that  ^^  the  ot- 
^^  mod  endeavours  have  been  and  always  muft 
^^  be  en^ploycd  in  vain,  to  reduce  the  entire  plali 
^^  of  tUt  divine  wifdom  in  the  mlfBbn  df  Cfariil, 
and  the  redemption  of  man,  to  a  cohertnt, 
intelligible,  and  reaibnable  fcheme  of  do- 
drities  ahd  fads  4:."    And  it  is  the  intire  dc- 
iign  6f  the  thirty-fixth  and  thirty  ieventh  of  his 
-fragments  and  Eflays,  to  expofe  that  doftrioe, 
and  to  anfwer  what  Dr.  C/^tr^  had 'Offere4  to 
Ihew  that  there  is  nothing  in  it  contrary  torca- 
fon  f. 

He  obfcrvcs  that  "  the  fall  Of  min  lies  at  the 

^^  foundation  of  the  doftrine  of  redempdoo, 

^'  and  that  the  account  of  it  is  Irreconcileable  to 

*'  every  idea  we  have  of  the  wifdom,  faftice,  and 

goodnefs,  to  fay  nothing  of  the  dtgolty ,  of 

the  Supreme  Being^/'    i  need  adc-  add  an^ 

t  Vol.  IV.  p.  3 1 8.        .  t  VqI.  V.  p.  279,  €$fiq. '",       ,  |  «• 
p  283;  284.    .  .'*.*••• 
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fliing.  here  to  wiut  has  been  already  ofTcted  o^uettm 

ifiat  fubjcain  my  thirteenth  Icttcn  :  The  great,    ^• 

irruption  of  mwkind  has  been  ackaovleged 

by  the*  moil  diligeat  obferveis  in  alf  ages  5  aoid 

great  is  the  guilt  .and  mifery  they  hiive  thetdif 

incurred :  And  it  is  no  way  teafonable  to  fop^ 

pofe  that  this  was  the  origkiai  ftate  of  the  ha^ 

man  naturid.  .  The  redemption  of  mankind' is*  it 

provifion  ihaie::by.  infinite  vritionr  andrgdads 

neis  for  recovedng  them 'from  the.  conri^ttoa 

ioto.which they  had  fallen;  acid; the. gnilttbegfs 

had  Incurred^  and  for  reftodng  them  to  rigiii&i 

oafnefs  anil.truidii6itneis9  and  even  raifing  theot 

to  everlafting  felicity,  in  fuch  a  way  as  11  mod 

cotiflftent  withtfae  honour  x>f Gofl's  govdrnment^ 

and  iqf  his  xlluftrious  moral  excellencies.    Atad 

if  there  be  rome.thidg&  relating  to  the  methods 

of  our.tcdetAption  which  wa  are  not  well' able 

diftinftLy.t9e3q)iain  or  comprehend^iit  is  notto 

be  Pondered  ac»  confidering  that  the£e  are  things 

of  a  high  nacdre^  and  which  depend  upon  du 

determinations  and  councils  of  the  xlivine!  wife 

dom>  of  .which  without  tiis  revelation  of  tlicm 

wc  cannot  aifume  to  be  proper  judges. 

.   There  arc  two  qucftions  here  proper  to  be 

coniidered;  one  concerning  .expiation  in  ge^ 

neral  s .  thfe  otyttcr  concerning  that  parcicuiar  me^ 

thod  of  expiation  held  forth  to  us  in  thcGofpcI; 

t>y  the  death  and  fuffecings  of  Jjefus  ChriQ,  as  a 

Sacrifice  for  tbciins  of  the  world. 

As  to^thc  general  queftion^  it  can  ic^rcc  be 
reafonaUy  dcn|ed>  that  1/  wc  coaitder  God  «i 

the 


u^TsmllM  Wife  Md  ^^^^Mtt^  9^  ^  «>>*  liMiUi 
^*^^  ^leba  is  InfinircJjr j&fl:  i& wcUias  macifiilt  if  «p)r 
txp^dkai:  dm  be  fixed  updaiofc  his  pdrdonMi^ 
kbit^fol  offendttig  crcatourt^  mid  di/pt2iifiag:his 
S(kf»fi  and  jbenefitt  tathQn%  in  iiicb  a  waqr  ar  at 
the  fane  tioie  td  inamfcftihis  jntariabkrloTe  of 
ttfdeft  ills  luft  dcUdatiim  nEald  mocal  xmlj  and 
'tiieflxady  regard  heJi^.£otike:^indtcatiii9the 
audoboriJrjr  of  his  gowrmnanc 'aaid  iaitia.>  afaii 
woialdiie  tnoA  vorthy  ofi  IjiaieOoni  vM!ana^ 
i^ihcv  focfih:  his  actiaiafttc^iei^dally  hisv  pj^ 
(lice  and  mercy:,  in  sheis  :propdi;  haftDonj^  fd  n 
10  isendcc  liim .  bodi  moft  amiabla  and:  cooft  vc 

,:  Ifiit.beaiicdgcdi  thai  fi^entahce  ^osrira 
firfficient  expiatam:.  Not  torcpraa  whaa4utb 
been  akcady  o^dd  on  this  -  bead  :ia  the  dd<» 

Vemh  Ixitatr  P»  ^  f  ^>  ^54^  it. may  be  iicnaaiided 
Driicthcr  God  could  in  fttifb . jofl^  funiifa:  iki^ 
ittrs:  fioi  thair  tranfgr^iliona  of  iys  kws^ and  foitf 
die  orknes  thep  iiaue  oodimiucd^  tf  he  eooli^ 
k  is  bccatt&:  thofe  oanigtcfliotts^uul  crimes  n» 
aiiyddervepimifhinciit«.  Ifthofccrinscsde^Brvk 
puoilhment,  it  moft-bf  ana^offi»e*fi3Vet3r%n 
grace  and  mprcy  to  teoiic  i^  not  toinflsft  the 
defended  pcnai^.  And  aril  xa  an  ad  of  (bvfe* 
jreignty,  it  muft  depend  upon  sriiat  fliall .  feem 
6t  to  the  Supreme  andkfuiitely  Wiiip  asd  Pcr^ 
icCi  Mind  to  dctermjine  4ipoa  a.  fnU  mar  of 
xvhat  is  bcft  and  propcreft  upon  the  Whole.  And 
are  we  to  well-  acquainted  wkh  what  the  In- 
finite Majcfty  owcth  to  iunnftif^  aad^adiattbe 

gtcatcft 
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gpo4  of  the  moral  world  doth  require^as  to  takcLiTt] 
imon  us  pofitivdy  to  determine  a  thing  in  which    ^^* 
the  4iivin^  authority  and  prerogatives,  and  the 
reafon  of  his  governnaenc  are  fo  nearly  con-^ 
ceroed)   Upon  what  foundation  can  we  pre- 
tend 1^0  bd  fure^  that  the  great  Governor  oT 
the  worl4  is  obliged  to  pardon  finners  at  all 
times .  and  in  all  cafes^  haiely  and  immediatelf 
upon  theijr  repentance*  and  even  to  crown  theic 
imperfedobcdiencCy  thoqgh  attended  with  manf 
failures  and  defedsy  with  the  glorious  reward  of 
ctcuud  iife^  And  if  no  man  can  pretend  with* 
oi|t  an  iaexcuTahle  ralhneis  and  ignorance  to  be 
fure  of  this,  who  can  take  upon  him  to  dcter^ 
.minr,  what  expiation  or  fatisfadion  for  Hn,  be- 
iides  the  repentance  of  the  fioncr,  the  moft  wife 
ai^d  ;i;ighteous  Governor  of  the  world  may  fee 
jit  to  infift  upon  i  Thi%  if  any  thing,  fecms  to 
iK  a  proper  fubjcA  for  divine  revelation. 
..  Dt.Ctarke  had  argued,  as  his  Lordflilp  o&- 
icrvesy  that  the  ^^  cuftom  of  facrifices  which  unN 
*''  verfally  obtained  ftiews  it.  to  have  been  the 
^'  general  ienfc  of  mankind,  that  fome  expi- 
•<  at^on  was  neceflary  for  ftn*  and  that  God 
would  not  be  appe^afed  without  fome  puniih- 
ment  and  fatisfadion  t/'    Our  author  fpeaks 
of  this  way  of  arguing  with  great  contempt. 

He  £iys,  that  ^^  the  moft  abfurd  notions  which 
V  iuperftitioneverfprcad  in  contradiction  to  tho 
*\-  law  of  nature  and  reafon,  are  applied  to  the 
^<  procecdii^sofGod  with  amu[    But  fmceic 

Vif^h.  II  P  p  is 
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578       A  Fiew  of  the  Deistical  Writers. 

LXTTERisa  mattcroffaft  which  cannot  beclenied,  that 
^^'    the  offering  facrificcs  to  God  W3S  one  of  tbc 
moft  antient  external  rites  oif  religioii  pf  yfbidx 
we  have  any  account ;  iince  it  obtained  early 
and  univerfally,  not  only  among  polytheifts  and 
idolaters,  but  among  the  moid  religipijs  adorers 
of  the  one  true  God$  thi^  naturally.  Ijradeth  us 
to  conclude,  that  it  w&s  a  part  of  the  primitive 
religion  originally  enjoined  to  the  fitiV anceftois 
pf  the  human  race,  and  fron^  them  tranfoiitred 
to  their  defccndants.    Upon  ari^  other  fttppo^ 
fit  ion  it  is  hard  to  cohccive,  ho>v  m^n  fhoold 
come  fo  univcrfally  tp  look'  upon  the  taking 
away  the  fife  of  a  beaft,  to  ht  well  pleafing  in 
the  itght  of  God,  and  an  acceptable  piece  of  di- 
vine worfliip.    The  bcft  way  of  accounting  for 
ihis  feenis.to  be  that  it  was  a  facred  rite  of  d(« 
^^ne  appointmcnr,  which  was  originally  intend- 
ed for  wife  and  Valuable  purppfcs;  w«.  to  ini- 
prcfs  men's  minds  wirh  a  fcnfc  of  the  evil  and 
demerit  of  fin,  and  tcr  be  an  acknowlegement 
on  the  part  of  the  fintier  that  his  fins  deferved 
.punifliment.    And  at  the  (tmz  time  to  be  a 
pledge  and  token  of  ^od's  being  willing  to  it- 
ccivc  an  atonemenr^  and  of  his  pardoding  grace 
and  mercy.    And  fince  it  appears  to  have  been 
an  original  parr  of  the  divine  fcheme,  that  God 
^  would  fend  his  Son  into  the  world  in  the  fulnefi 
-  of  time  to  fuffer  and  iiie  for  the  redemption  of 
^mankind,  in  whofe  blood  that  covenant   was 
•  founded,  by  virtue  of  which  good  nicn  in  all 
ages  were  to  be  faved  upon  their  repentance,  and 

3        *  -      iincere 


ih^ere  thoughaiDperfcft  obedience  j  then  fup^xBTTEit 
poHng  that  fomc  difcovcry  of  this  was  made  to  *^' 
|he  firft  parents,  of  the  human  race  afrer  their 
Vgoftzfy  as  a  foundation  for  their  l\ope  and  com- 
JPovt ;  tl^is  gives  a  moft  reafonable  account  of  th<i 
ihflttutionof  iuch.a  facred  rite$  than  which  fior 
thing  could  be  better  fitted  to  keep  up^  a  notioii 
and  cxpedation ,  of  a  Tuffering  kedeemer^  and 
to  be  a  conftant  memorial  to  them  both  of  their 
own  gutic  and  of  the  divine  mercy.  And  hence 
thofe  lacrifices  were  vqry  properly  accompanied 
Vith  pravers,  confeffions  of  fin,  and  ttiank^iv* 
Ings,  and  were  regarded  as  federal  ritcs>  and  to- 
kens of  friendfhip  and  reconciliation  between 
i3od  and  man.  But  this  like  other  parts  of.  the 
primitive  religion  became  corrupted.  The  true 
original  defign  of  facrifices  was  forgotten  and 
lpft>.  though  the  external  rite  ftill  continued  j 
and  they  were  looked  upon  as  in  themfelves  and 
of;  the^r  own  nature  properly  expiatory. 

Our  way  is  now  prepared  to  confider  the  que* 
ftion  as  it  relates  particularly  to  that  method  of 
expiation^  which  is  held  forth  to  us  in  the  Gpf- 
pcL  by  the  fu^erings  and  death  of^our  Lord  Jefu^ 
Chrift,;3i  Mediator  of  infinite  dignity.  And 
with  regard  to  this  he  urgeth^  that  '^  our  notions 
/*  of  God's  moral  attributes  will  lead  us  to  thin^, 
•^  thaV  God  would  be  fatisfied  more  agrccabl^ 
^'  to  his  mercy  and  goodnefs  without  any  cx;- 
^*  piation  upon  the  repentance  of  t:he  offenders, 
*^  and  more  agreeably  to  his  junice  with  any 
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jitter"  other  icxpiation  rather  diaii*  this*.**  tn  op-. 
^^|[vj  pofuion  to  this,  it  ma^  be  affirmcti,  that  ftip- 
pofing  an  expiation  to  have  been  ncccAary  tti 
the  behalf  of  imfi)!  men,  m>ne  can  be  conceived 
more  wonhy,  or  more  valuable,  or  more  ca^ 
pablc  of  anfwcridg  the  moft  ofccllcM  todS,  thaa 
fhat  which  is  ftt  before  Us  in  theCofpcl. 

We  are  there  taught^  that  upon  a  foreftght 
bf  man's  apoOacy,  and  the  mifetics  ^nd  rains  td 
5i^bieh  the  human  race  would  be  expofed  by  thcit 
iniquities  and  tranTgreflidns,  Cod  had  in  his 
infinite  wifdom  ahd  gr^cc*  dctcrtaiiicd  t6  prOr 
vide  a  Saviour  for  recovering  tlicth'from  their 
guilt  and  mifcry  toholinefsartd  happin^fi:  And 
that  it  was  appointed  inj^hc  divine  councils  tter^ 
this  Saviour  lliould,  in  order  to  the  accpniplilh- 
ing  this  great  dcfi^ni  take  upon  htm  hnnian  ftcfliy 
and  ihould  not  only  brilig  a  tfear  revelation  of 
the  divine  wil\  ko  mankind,  and  exhibit  jl  moft 
pcrfcd  example  of  nniverfal  holihds,  goodncfSp 
'and  purity,  but  that  he  (hould  on  the  behalf  Qf 
finful  men,  and  to  make  atencmetrt  fdr  ibdr 
offences,  fubmit  to  undergo  the  moft  grievous 
(hfferings  and  death :  That  accordingly  In  th^t 
feafon  which  feemed  fitted  to  the  divine  vif- 
dom,  iQfid  !fent  his  own  wcfl-bielbvcd  Son  into 
the  worldy  a  perfon  of  infinite  di^nity^  upoa 
rhis  mod:  gracious  and  benevolent  purpofc  and 
defign :  That  this  glorious  pcribh  aduatly  took 
upon  him  our  nature,  and  lived  and  com^erfcd 
among  men  here  on  earth:  That  he  broog|hc 
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tde  mpft  p^rfeft  dUcoverics  of  die  divine  willtSTrii 
that  bad  bocn  ever  made  ta  mankind,  for  io-  ^"  " 
fkfVi&iag  them  in  thofe  things  which  it  was  of 
the  highieft  importance  to  them  to  know :  That 
in  hi»  GiCfcd  life  and  pradicc  he  exhibited  all  the 
ktCWdfst  of  iiolineis,  and  yielded  the  inoftper* 
fcft.ob«4icQC«  tQ  the  divine  law,  which  he  cxr 
amplified  in  the  dignity  of  its  authority  and  in 
the  ezoellency'Qf  its  prqpepts:  That  befides  this, 
pfompted  by  his  own  generous  love  to  man- 
jkindf  and  in  obedience  to  the  divine  appoint* 
mem;  Jbe  voluntarily  fubmittcd  for  our  fakes  to 
xh^  d<;epc^  humiliations  aud  abafements,  and 
the  moft  dolorous  agonies  and  paiiions,  followed 
Jby  i  mioft  cruel  and  ignominious  death,  that  he 
might  obtain  eternal  redemption  for  us.  He 
Cufiercd  foic  fins,  the  luft  for  the  unjufti  that  he 
-^mig^t  bring  us  unto  God*  By  tfae&  bis  fuSes- 
;iog$  ipd  obrdieoce  on  oqj:  behalf,  which  was 
inHnitely  pleafing  in  die  fight  of  Cod,  he  bo- 

co^qfie  the  |>rfopitiatAon  for  th^  Jtns  off  the  world, 
•jinddid  that  in  reality  ^hich  the  iaaifices  coul^ 
;oorX:do..i(^.type  and  figure.    And  on  tfa«  ac- 
j^ount  9f  wogt  he  tiarh  done  and  fufiered  on  tl)e 
behalf  lOffinful  men,  God  has  been  gracioufly 
pleafed  to  promife  to  grant  a  full  and  free  par- 
don of  all  their  fins  upon  their  fiacerc  repent- 
,  toce^  rp  communicate  to  them  thrpugh  this 
^tieat  Mediator  the  bleffings  of  his.  grace,  and 
ito  jsrp.wn  their  fi^cere  though  inijpecfcA  obe* 
^dicnce  N^ith  ^hc  glorioiiis  reward  of  eternal  life. 
That  accordingly  that  fuffering  Saviour  having 
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tzTTtihy,  himfclf  purged  our  fins  wii  raiftd  agftln  from 
*  ^^'  \fhc  dcadj  and  cro\i^ricd  witK  glory  and  honour  r 
That  He  now  appears  for  guilty  men  as  their  glcalf 
adv6cdte  and  inte'rcefTor^^  And4s  coAftkttted  tbe 
great  difpcnfcr  6f  tfa6fe  fpirkual-blcffillgB  which 
he  bad  by  the  'divinfe'ap^intment  prOctir«d*for 
us^  and  is  the  author  of  efterhal  fslVafion  to  them 
that  obey  him.*  ^^  •-..? 

This  Is  one  illuftnous  inftatice  df  w^  cor 
author  declares,  that  t/:e  theol6^  9f  the  Ot^l 
timdrveikus.  '  It'Cbuld  only  have  been  known 
l>y  divine  revelation :  And  now  thkt  k  is  dif- 
t::6Vered  to  us^  it  calls  for  our  higheft  >a4atka- 
tion,  and  thankfulncfs,* 
' ;'  Let  us  now  conHder  the  obje^ions  he  haik 
urged' agaiuft it.  "^    .••...:•    -    p 

He  rcprcfenti  it  as  ftbfurfl  to  fappdfe^  that 

^'  God  fcnt  his  oBly-begot«h  Sott  Wbotiad  not 

'<<  oiFehded  him,  to  be'facnficed  for  m^  who 

^,  had  offended  him,  that  he  might  expiate  theic 

•**  fins,  ^nd  fatisfy  his  own  afigtt|.*    As  to 

^oS's  fendihg  his  owd  Son  to  be  ilie  Saviour 

of  lihfu)  (f!neti/to  rCdecth  them  frdm  mifery  add 

-rmh,  an'd  to  raife  them  to  etemaliife^ir  cannot 

Tcafonably  be  denied,  that  the  more  glorious «nd 

'wonderful  the  perfon  was,  and  th6  greater  his 

dignity,  the  better  was  he  fitted  for  accompUQi- 

ing  the  great  work  to  which  he  was  de/ignedj 

*and  tbe  greater  value  it  derived  to  the  obedience 

he  yielded,  and  the  fulFerings  he  endured  on 

out  behalf.    This  writer  obferves^  that  **  the 
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^^1  ,A)eti|is.qfx<CQnaIinjg  all  fin  tiers  to  ao  oiFcnded  letter 
**.;pfhy  were  made,  by  the  Pagan  theology  ex-  »J^^' 
*f  ..'trcqaely^cafyr-r-r-Aod  tje  particularly  inrtances  ^  - 
in  cxfxUtory  facrifiCes f. '  But.no  fuch  thitig  can' 
bejuftly  obje^ed  a^alhd  ^hc  doflrine  of  our  re^< 
^cmptioai  by\thc.J>lpod  of  Chrift,  It  is  cer- 
tainly of  .thq  •highcft  importance  to  mankind^ 
that  they  Chould  not  entertain  too  flight  thoughts 
of  t^  evil  of  Hn^  or  look  .upon  it  as  too  cafy 
arinattcr  to  obtain  the  favour  of  God  when  thcjf 
had  offended  him^  or  loi^tgine  that  his  juft  dif- 
pleafure  ^ainft  fm  may  be  averted  by  trivial  ex- 
pedients.  .  Ail  rhi$.isf:ffcdually  provided  againft 
ia  the  Gpfpel  fchenie.  The  expiation  in  th& 
cafe  is  iuppofed  to  be  effeded  by  a  facrifice  of 
infinite  virtue^  not  to  be  equalled  or  repeated. 
This  givys  the  inoft  cffeftual  conviftion,  that 
it  is  not  (a  flight  or  trifling  matter^  to  atone  for 
the  itns  pf  men,  and  to'  ofTcr  fuch  an  expiation 
as  is  ruit(;d  to  the  majefty  of  God  to  accept.  Nb 
man  that  believes  this  can  poflibly  entertain  (light 
thoughts  of  the  evij  and  demerit  of  (in.  It  tcnd- 
eth  to  fill  us  with  the  mod  awful  revirrential 
conceptions  .of  the  jnfiijite  majcfty  of  the  Su- 
preme Bjping,  his  righteoufnefs  and  purity,  dnd 
the  inviolable  regard  he  hath  to  the  authority 
of  his  government  and  laws. 

As  to.thc  other  part  of  the  objedion,  that  it 

isahfurdto  fuppofc,  that  ^'  the  Son  of  God  who 

.  '^  had  not  offended  fliould  be  facrtficed  for  men 
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nj^'i^  whohadofFendedhiffit''  Kftthmh^ 
*'  rif  he  had  not  been  pciltdlyittutpciic «m^ 
he  Goold  not  have  beea-  fOspeAy  fsaxA  vi^-hE^ 
piate  the  fins  of  men*    Had  he  betit  himfeMS 

gnUtyand  a  finner,  inftcad  of  maktng'iii-atoiiK* 
SMim  f6r  the  fins  of  others,  lie  tnuft  hmiiQettr 

Caflhed  tot  his  own*  iNor  ooald'his  t^Uatfaw  ^ 
ve  been  of  foch  value  and  incrh:  as  Wbi  pn^ ' 
per  for  aofwering  the  great  ends  for  idxich  it 
tfas  defigaed.  If  it  be  IHtl  obieded,  tfaar-lt 
\s  onjuft  and  crael  that  an  innocent  petfBii 
ibould  be  punifhed  for  the  guilty :  f  «nfwer  that 
it  will  be  allowed,  that  if  theevHsandiofo- 
ingi  the  guilty  had  incnrred  by  theb'ctiiMes, 
ifhottld  by  the*  vactc  arbitrary  aft  and  isutSsoritf  -: 
of  .the  iuprcme  niiing  power,  be  laid  on  an 
Jimiocent  pcrfon  wuhout  and  againllt  his  oirti 
ccmfent,  tnis.  would  be  contrary  to  at!  the  tales 
iKKh  of  goodne&  and  juftice;  'and  woald"be  a 
coafottoding  the  whole  order  of  things.  -Bat 
this  i^  far  from  being  the  cafe.  The  CxxfStAnn 
of  our  Lord  Jcfus  Chrift  were  not  arlmrar^ 
ImpoM  upon  him  by  the  mere  authority  of  Ood. 
He  himfclf  freely  undertook  the  great  workdP 
oar  redemption.  He  confented  to  undergo  thefi: 
temporary  fuffcrings  for  the  molV  valuable  ends, 
for  pj:omoting  the  gJory  of  God,  and' the  fid* 
vation  of  mankind.  The  admitting  him  there* 
face  to  fuffer  on  our  behali^  was  not  doing  him 
any  injuftice,  but  giving  him  an  opportunity  of 
performing  the  moli  wonderful  aft  ofobedicncc, 
9nd  exhibiting  the  moft  aftonifhing  inftance  of 
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aMi  oovQfumc,  the  amA  glwiimbeiicfitt  wtww 
rtdiwni  to  tbt  iMBnnI  nee  r*  aiid  lie  lutni^ 
to  be  fcotaydnfitd  with  the  h^beA  gloty  in  fiui» 
jMtMt  which  he  aflbmed,  it  it  no  hatd  ntt* 
«et  thesefore  to  aafweff  the  queftioa  our  antfaM 
fOUy  ^'  Whetbu  the  tmth  of  that  nnxki^  tiMt 
^  it  it  not  xqaatty-fit  that  an  innocent  pctfitt 
^  fhoarid  be  aticaieiy  cniftiablCr  v  fhat  he 
^  flKMld  be  free  from  hdk  miier^  the  inno^ 
<''  cence4>f  the  Ltmh  of  God^  and  tbefutfuingt 
^  andignomlnious  death  of  CknBti  can  be^w- 
^  conoU^i^cthef.andhow^'i^i''  ThatCteift 
tndnred  the  moft  grievous  i^rffcrngs^  fuid  w^ 
put  tO'  a  baoft  craei  nd  ignonriniops  ckttfay  and 
cdftfequendy  chat  in  hit  ca£c  a  petfon  peife^ 
Innocent  was  expofed  to  the  greatcft  foflfccingi^ 
is  a  matter  of  fiift  which  cannot  be  denied.  And 
it  cannot  rcaibnaUj  be  pcctcndedx  tlut  itren*^ 
dett  thofeibflfoings  motoonjoftythat  heibbuld 
fuflPcr  on  tho  account  of  finfnl  Attn,  to  nakt 
atoncmcnr  for  their  fins,  and  to  prooore  fo)r 
them  the  moft  yaluabte  blcifiiiigs,  than  if  hb 
had  endured  thofe  infoihgs  without  anjr  fiich 
View  at  ail.  The  fnftbiogsof  i  moft  hol^antt 
tighieous  perfbn  arc  pcrfcftJj^recoocileable  to  all 
the  talcs  6f  ^ufticc,  and  to  die  order  and  reafon 
:of  thingt,  provided  thoie  fttficringt  arc  wliat  i<e 
himieif  hath  voluntarily  undermJuo,  and  that 
they  anfwcr  a  moft  valuable  and.  excellent  end 
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fffisti  And  atoofdiog  to  the  account  givta. 
itfinElthe  Go(peli  ail  theie  dromiftandes  oob^ 
•vncd  in  the  fnfficrings  of  our  Lord  JefiiaGbrift. 
.tddr.  G^i^r  had  mentioned  rome  of  the  eaced- 
kntMfiodf)  which  the  iufferings  and  dcadi.  o£ 
(«taiQ 'Wcit  ddigned  and  fitted  toanfwer;'  Aich 
a»i  that-  this,  method  f*  tends  t6  difcoontcDaoce 
?.  atftd  picvent  ^ref«iiption>  to  difcoliragc  men 
^;from  repeating  that  tranrgrtfliodsy  to  give 
5!vthelRi  a  deep  fchfe  of  the  heinofus  Mture^of 
-^j  An;  and  to  convince  them  of  the  exoellciicj 
^^  and  limporti^nce  of  the  laws  of  God,  and  the 
5*  iildiljpcnfable  ncceiOty  of  paying  obedience 
to  theto  ii."  Lord  Botingkroke  has  not  oflferod 
aQyargtunent  to  ptove  that  redemption  by  the 
.death  of  Chrift  was  not  well  -fitted  to  anfwac 
xhe&  ends,  but  in*  bis  didatorial  manner  has 
ptondunced,  that  /*  the  prudential  reafons  af- 
itgoed  by  TitiClafh  for  the  death  of  Chiift, 
woald  appear  futile  ^and  impertinent,  if  ap- 
plied ro  human  councils;  but  in  their  ap- 
plication to  the  divine,  they  became  profane 
^S  and  impious «*-^Thar  the  death  of  Chrift, 
1'  inftead  of  being  proper  to  difcountenance 
^  prefumption,  and  to  dilcourage  men  firom 
^^  repeating  their  tranfgrefiions,  as  Clarke  pre- 
^'  tends,  ftrighr,  and  in  faft  has  countenanced 
^'  prefumption,  wiahout  diicouraging  men  bxxxi 
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iio  dodriHC'  bat  may  be  abafed  by  the  pcnisrffh  ,J^ 
liiefr^'df -bkl '  and  Mcehtiou^  men.    S wnon  9^ 
ittke^  cACOiimgeBient.  •  from  .the. .  goodns;^  9^ 
mcrtjr '  of  Oodcd  continue  in  their  evil  coitfi^ 
In  hc^poS'tlMt  be  wilknoc  piuiikthcai  f(>r!fMA 
icriaies.:   And  on^:diejotitoc,h^i)dy  the  do^Mtt 
coneemtegxheyuAioe  of  God  snay  be.  abvcf^^it  to 
im4fA  men  jtn^tbeirilds^ijafid  Ad  cut  dicfn^i^ 
fromr  all  hopes  of  inercy>  lirhich  would  hwc  ai| 
equal  tendency  to  deftroy»  all. piety  and  vir^Ct 
tkid;  fnbveri;  the  very  foundations  .qf  rcUs^oA 
But  the  Go^elfchemcofoufCfciconililiatioa  by 
^the  death  of  Chirlft  provides,  admirably  .9gfUoft 
both  thefe  extiemcs.    On  .xhexiQe;h||i^>  the 
iiaileft  difcoveries  are  made  of  the  infinite  gl!^ce 
aftd  goodneis  of  God  towards  mankind,  Jn  that 
*he  gave  his  ^ohly-bcgoctea  Son  that  through 
his  (UfFeriags  and  deah.a.  way  might -jbe  opqfied 
*foc  riedeelning  and  ^vin^  the  loft  huoMn  .caw. 
'A  free  add  univetfid  bfFcr  isjnade  pf.pardQn  and 
£dvation  to  all  finners  without  excepriooa  that 
'(hall  accept  of  pffcrcd  mercy  upon  the  .gracioqs 
-and  reafonabtc  terms-which  are  there  appoiptfd. 
The  tnoft  exceeding  jgreat  and  prectous  prcKnifes 
are  made^  the  moft  gracious  aflillanccs  are  pro- 
vided to  help  our  infirmities,  and  we  aice.  raifcd 
to  the  privileges  of  the  children  of  God,  and  tp 
the  moft  animating  hopes  of  a  glorious  refur- 
re£Hon  and  eternal  life,  as  the  reward  even  pf 
•  cor  imperfeft  obedience.    It  is  impoflible  that 
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f»TTiataiiy^tliing  (boiM  g^te  its  a  mdw  aiflfi^ik'  i4e» 
yS^cf  iltm  Sofktmt  Jkitkg,  and  of.  iiis  SimUiNcfii4 
JOfc  c»  mankipd.  ■■■  Hatiua^tiA  luT« a  gfcuoi 
Mttdcnqr  to  inUfge  our  )oya»  and  toaoteiiM 
iMft  gcatefiil  and  devout  afieAtoas  covac^l  qui 
fttavenly  F«ha,  a*  tbt>  Either  of  iaef«ic!^  ju4 
Ittt  Ood  «f  liove»  and  toaMa  dMe.Laol  Jdos 
Ctfrttt  die  gcaai  Saviow  and  J^ower  ofovjiar 
toMs,  aildM  I19  nuodeitthcftniaecft  100^^ 

fuents  to  love  and  obey  hiou 

'  But  thea.OQ  the  odier  haod,.  ioft  tbtt  Qmnld 
%e  abofed,  the  Go^i  ptefeuts  the  SupitaBe.l^ 
Ing at  of  infiidte  fiiftice,  lighteon^Kfi  and^ 
Hty,  lirholmh.  fiich  a  hatted  a^asn^.  $a,  wi 
Itteha  ttgaid  to  the  aothoriijrof  hissovemmoBt 
aod  lam  that  he  would  not  tecehreguU^.ttMiS 
^reflSMs-  of  the  hamaa  cace  to  his-gcace  aad  &■ 
*96atf  upoki  any  kfi  confidecatkm  duut  the  6tf> 
^ttiap  and  lactifi<^  of  hii  wcll*bek>vcd  Son.  00 
Ihek  behalf)  than  which,  ilodijng  ;eoald  po^ 
fiUy  exhibit  a  more  awfid  dUpki^.  of  Gcki'ad^ 
|>lcafiire  agaiaft  fia^:  Sotliat  tie  hath  taken  caic 
t6  oimiKR  his.  tightCQufiKis  and  jnfticc,  jcveii 
itt  tht  mcdiodt  of  oot  nooneiiiation.    We  are 

■  £icther  ittattdt  that  though  the  (acrifioe  C^rift 

kaCh  offered  be  i»  infinitdy  meritorious,  yet  the 

-virtueof  tt  isottlyappikdiipoaibch  teems  as  the 

*  divine  wiidom  hath-  appoioted,  i.  e.  to  thofe 

■  only  that  i^tura  to  Qcd  by  a  finoete  repentmce 
and  new  obediMWCv  •  So  tiiat  on  diia  plaei  the 
fieccffity  of  holiflc^  and  obedience  ^ia  cn^ 
^ogjiy  and  effcc\MaUy  iocuBf <^  fiocc  'without 

this 


^s  therifc  cad  tie  ho  bttrifll  id  iftMt  |Mac  atone*  j^^^^^il 

iihehv^^d'kdhcrei^ently  dtyhope  offBdotuwoA  Ji[]^ . 
telvacioff.  Ah^'  ih6  ftvertft  tltfeaieatas» 'AR  ^^^^'''^ 
dehpantcd  alainftttidre  ^o  abofe  all  tfai^nccj 
tncTtdcn  Ft  irito'^erfttoafneftt  And  tliejr  lut 
variied;  ti^ai^tKirif  ^Uhmencs  ft^t  be  hdghf>> 
i:ned  'in'^ttjpbition '  t^  tlM  ^^grimitioos  o£  tbttC 
ctime.  Thus  the  €&fpcl-  fchetAe  Jof  redeoptkMl 
tftrodgh -'Jefas  ^ Ghriff  hath  «fi  -admicabk  pKM 

gnety  arm'  H^rtJiony  in  it,  and4>«ars'upoii.-it  tbt 
lafttiota'  chJifoact»  of  k  diVine  oiigiful.  It 
iveth  iM  ^eft^'ft  4)bp«5  td'th^  upright  \fliid 
ncete^  Withidut  irffbrdiitg  fUe^lMft  gronad  of 
tbnconrag^i^i^  to  the  oMinatdy  Widcod  and 
-pii6ruTi^apas'fihhift. '  H%epreietits($Dd«s.iiioft 
amiaible  and  .mon*  ati^fol,  iofihitaly  gasd,  Ct** 
^as-  aiid'  litereiftif » ^ahd  at  thi  Hktat  ttooc  'm^ 
litiitdly  jaft,  tighte6u9,  ind  "holy.  Ttaefeicba^ 
izSttn  ih'a  loiireir degree  ihaft:<iOtictfrin«ic»' 
"ccllenr  eardily  pdnce  f  Huiitlk'  more  mafttliqr 
'he  fuppofcd  to  be  united  in'  thfc  higheft  poffibte 
tiegree  of  tntlhir^cj^  ih  the  Sttj^reme  f  etng,  the 
'.AU-wiie  and  Af^pckeetGoyethot  oi  ^cm>ot^ 
'  He  concludes  'tas  ^rmarlis.  in  what  Dr.  CUrJt 
had  offered  to  fhevir  that  the  dodcine  of  our  ct- 
deoiptibiT  by  ChtHl  is  not  contrary  to  tctSom, 
^x^ith  a  general  ¥ejkff tan  ^  twt.  dnc  is  this. 
J^  Let  us  fuppofe  a  great  printic  governing  a 
'*'  wicked  and  rebellious  people :  He  has  it  jn 
"  his  |j(twdr  to  ponilh,  but  th!nk»  fit  ID  paaden 
'^  them/  '^t  lie  orders  his  ooly  and  wcUriw> 
**  loved  Son  to  be  pot  to  death,  to  expiate  their 

«*  fins, 
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V^xTw«;  ilttt,  ttirf  fatjrfye  hi?  royal  vengeance"  And 

^c^^V*^*^**^  ^^>  ^'Wbttld  this  proceedtfig  appear 
^  -  "'  tcrthc  eye  of  rc|ion>  and  in  die  iinpreludiccd 
4ight  of  nature;  wiie,  or  jaft^  or  good  ?   No 
tf.  man  dalres  to  f^y^  rbat  k  w^uld^  except  it  be 
^  a  divintf  V  '•  &K  no  divine  would  put  fo  ab- 
furd'  a-  cafe,  wlitdi,-  as  hfC  reprefents  it»  coaid 
not  poifibly  aufwer  any  valuable  end.     The 
King  could  have  no  right  to  put  his  Son  to  deat& 
ftk  the  crimes,  of  rebelSi  and  to  dp  it  s^ainft 
ius  c6afeni:  would^Crthe  (leight  ol  iojuftice  and 
fcniclcy :   An4::cvs9  ,if  he  ihouUl  confem^  it 
Kiioukl  be  ihelirretrievabje  loft  of  an  hopdiil 
fiiinte  both  to  the  King  his  JFather,  and  to  the 
tomnprtthity  who  had  -an  intcreft'in  his  life^^  But 
ifrti  cikfe  cpuld  be  fgi^fed^  in  which  the  cieath 
<£  an  exfidknt  Prince  /.would  be  the  faying 
'ef^Aatcjfrom  ruin,  and.thebeft  and  propereft 
-means  foe  averting  the  greateft  public  evils  and 
^lanKities,  and  for  procuring  the  greateft  pub- 
die  happine(sr  I  believe  it  would  be  acknow- 
degedto  be  a  ^orious  ad^on  for  a  King  to  give 
up'tus  fon;  and, for  the  Prince  his  fon.to  give  up 
iiim(<^f  to  deaths  for  fb  extcafive  a  benefit^  and 
would  be  ccelcbratcd  as  iiich  to  all  fuccepding 
.ag^s: :  Though,  fiill  in  that  caic  there  could  be 
ho  hope  <Si  tl\e  fufiering  perfon  $  being  reftored 
.'CO  lifej  or  to  the  public,  or  having  a  proper  re- 
X ward' given.  Iieifn  for  fo  fonfiimmate  a  virtue.: 
;  Which  makes^a  vaft  difference  bei;ween  this  caie^ 
-0)>ihdced«any  other  that  could  be  put  in  human 

t  '     .    :.  .fV<iV*p.a89.  .      . 
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gpvernitients,'  and  our  rcdbttiptionby  the  faf*  letter 
fcrings  and  death  of  Chrift  as  ftatc4  in  tht  G^-'  ^jj, 

fpci.  ;  '^    :'        ^'  •  */- 

His  fecohd  rcfleaion  i%  that  ^  <'  Dr.  Clarke  ac-^ 
<<  knowlcgeSy  that  humin  reafon  could  Xizypl 
^^  have  difcovered  fach  a  method  as  this  for  th^ 
^  recx>nciliatioh  of  finneh  to  an  ofieodcdGodrf 
Frpfai  whence  he  argues^  that  "  'therefore:!? 
^  cknhbt  be  iatd  that  this  method  is  agreeable 
*<  to  fbubd  Anprejudiced  reafon^  which  is  what 
*  Dr.  Clarkt  here  undertook  to  fiicw  ♦."  ,  Bti< 
there  is  no  inconftftehcy  between  thefe.  Athtng 
ma^^  be  of  fuch  a  kind  that  reafon  could  not 
faa^  dtfcovered'  it,^  and  yet  when  difcovered 
tna;f  have  noththg  in  ir  contrary  to  reafon^  and 
tnay  be  fuch  asunprejudlced  reafon  will  approv^. 
And  this  r  take  to  be  thef  cafe  of  the  Scripture 
do&rinc  of  our  rcdeniption.  'Our  atithor  itidetd 
faath  attempted  to  (hew/  that  this  dodrine  ^ 
more  abfurd  than  any  thing  that  can  be  foa]\d 
in  any  fyftem  of  paganifm.    But  what  he  offef^ 
to  this  purpofc  is  entirely  to  ^e  charged,  n^^t 
upon  the  doftiine  itfeif  as  laid  down  in  Saij>* 
ture^  but  upon  the  bafe  and  injurious  rep^cfcnp- 
ation  he*  is  pieafed^  to  make  of  ir.     He  con- 
cludes with  faying,  that  ^^  thfc  heathens  could 
'^  not  imagine  any  thing  fo  repugnant,  as  the 
^*  doftrine  of  our  redemprion  by  the  death  of 
^'  Ghrift,  to  all  their  ideas  of  order,  of  juftice, 
'*^  Of  gbodnefs,  and  even  of  tHeifrnf."    If  this 
'-  were  fo,  the  heathen  world  were  far  from  be- 

•  Vol.  V.  p.  2^.  t  *•  P*  291. 


'  ^Vere.' '  It  will  be  acknowlcged,  that  C6ri^  trii>- 
ri^4 w^^ to^ thc.Gr^ikfr  whohad; .^ ^bi^ ^ini- 

cgyt  of  tncic  ova  wiC(ioin  ^4  ^^f^it  fi^/^ 
i^s:  Bqc  iC;Va8  the  mldmaM^,i«m^}fG§dt 
•5  St.  Paal  ocptcile^  it.  h^v^.  9i^fli9giy  ihit 
4odciae  i)f  jthe  gro(s  gf  Chrift  truunglMpd  ovet 
ill  the.£)|>pofiuQa  wtV¥^  ^>^  ib9|ftc4  rIpaiCBiiig 
tiii  phikirophy»,  aime«(  bjrthe  fi^^wqra^^  «> 
^ocity  9f  the  qvii  cnagjiUaifpy  dif;  i^nflfi^noe^iQd 
attlficci  of  d;ic.  (vciefl^  aai  |hc  pfCjujicg  of  the 
S^u^gar»>nd^hc  vices  ffi4  |)ft|Iipi»  of  vofu,  ceroid 
iaig:,4^(|  it4 .,  tivij:  ate,.  i|o,..4puh|^  9:i;a| 

ptiiboti^  Bat  t^'^pfltetl  u -he  wcm  cpi 
if  M^  tuinicl£^  Qug^t  not  X9  maix  this  aa  o» 
|eii^6Biigainft  its  truth  Oit  divine  or^ioaL  He 
.ebfcrveti,  that  '*  .nothing  »  pioi^  «oa^a3f|>If 
•<'.  to  oar  ideas  of  thp  infiuaiulj  lyrjEe&Bci^Qg^ 
'*'.  thaa  to  believe  that  humaa  opaioi^canaoe  ac- 
'*  .jcount  foe  th^  ptoccediogs  cf  4pfinitc  wii«lQc« 
'*  ift  a  multitude  of  ioftan^s,  ia  mfuvy  of  |Mo4: 
**  perhaps  that  feepA  the  moll  ot^ious^jto  if  *." 
And  he  elfewhcre  declarfSi  that  *'  if  io^oit^ 
"  wifdom  and  power  -crejitted  aofl  governs  the 
*'  oniverfe,  we  .njuft  pieparc  tq  nocict  wk^  (b- 
*'  veral  s^eaiaqccs^  whic^  we  caoi^ot  cxplaia, 
*'  nor  reconcile  to  the  ideas  .wc  cnd^avoiic  to 
*^  form  of  the  divinjC^ifc^ons,  and^j^hidi  aic 
'*■  dlfpropomonable  tq  o^r  and  every  otlitt 

♦.VbLY.^l^       .        / 
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^6hkc-Uttd«iiftandi6S:*.''  ^A*k^  finding  fittlttiTTt* 
ljrkhjthcp|3ow^andpfcfumptio>i'of  dw^      he 
6y*^^^  It  vouWpftfi  jSoc  do\rnr!ght  tnadncfs,  W  w« 
•%:W«m'nojaOcM)ftoincd  toit*  to  hca^^a  creature 

y.  ofthe^JiM^^flriom  of-  »flt«lHgwtbdings,aat 
^  dctuko  to^  pcnctratro  the  defignfij^.  fo  fathpnfi 
T-thc:dc|>rhsi,  and.  te  anycil  tht^myAcrics,-  erf 
55  imfsntQ  wilidomi;^  ^hicivthe  moH:,  epcaliccd-QC 
T  <:Katcdinttliigenccs  would^ adore'  in  ftkoce  t.*' 
^his?iiiay  be j«(Hf meojcd-^g^nfthwinfclf,    km 

»to^^rltlutfiptw».ttt)bciich^C  5\'lHHr.Gpd  has  re* 
Tdaicit  of -^hts  counoiisi  conceiowg:  the  method^ 
<>fclQit.&IV!^tt0n,  o(r  tiotshiak  aod  fppafeof  thctn-a« 
ftt:flsli!e  has  be<fe  plsftfed  to  declare  tb^m.  But 4« 
2}  anitiexdiiahlc  arjaogaiicc  |<>  prdfosiQ  to  arca^gn 
tbcf  nkicodings  of  iafiait^Avi^ni,  m^e  kjoowft 
tn^ittrma'w^H-attdl^d  tevftUtjon^.b^aufc  thfi^ 
airfbme  tbihgs^TcktcmgtO'them  wbichViC  ani 
BOCiUt  diHin6kiy:to>t}iphkiy  or  to  ftccount  for^ 
lfbis:iswhatoiitdcAd!ior  hafth  d(HK^  iwlt^b^i^alh^ 
nefs  and  inlblencethat  is  9)ocfeiQg%     Seme  paff 
fi^s  df  thisrl^ipd*  hftve  been  idaseadji  produced; 
iDrf  which  I  fhall  add  one  more.    <  Speaking  ot 
the  rof&ct^  o£  our  redecnptioa  by«the  blood  o£ 
&kxiRi  htzUkxxsr^  tHat.^t]Klovetb<u:e:dirpIayed 
*f  is  IpartifiKty,  and  the  juflice  there  Ihevred  i» 
**:irtiufticc.-i — AndJth.ic  injuftite  and  chieijty 
^  ate  united  iati^/  that.  mankfM-'wouJd  hoc 
^iuave  fatten. Todeemed  if  tiicjfws.  Ixad.aor 
?. crucified  Cfaiift, . and-yct  they  wfcw  rejcftci 
^  aod  puniflacdior  csaicifpng  himt|:/'    He  here 

♦  VoLV.p.  36J.       ftfi,  p.297«^  •J&p.  582. 
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tiTTERchargcth  it  as  a  great  injuftice  and  craclty  to  re- 
^^'  jcft  and  punifli  the  Jews  for  cracifying  Chiift^ 
bccaufe  mankind  could  not  have  been  redeemed 
without  it :  And  yet  he  had  before  obftrved, 
that  **  Chrift  was  facrificed  by  men  who  nfeancd 
^  no  expiation,  and  who  meaned  a  murder,  aoc 
«*  a  facrificc  *.*'  God'* bringing  the  greateft  good 
out  of  the  injuftice  and  wickednefs  of  the 
jftws^  which  he  forcfaw  and  permitted,  but  did 
not  caufe,  is  indeed  an  illuftrioas  proof  of  his 
infinite  wifdom,  but  is  no  extenuation  of  theic 
crime:  And  therefore  there  was  no  in|uftice  ia 
punifhine  them  for  it.  But  if  the  Jews  had 
not  crucified  Chrift;  which  is  the  cafe  this- 
writer  puts>  and  which  depends  upon  the  modeft 
fuppoficion  of  God's  being  miftaken  in  his  pre* 
ftience,  it'would  not  follow  that  his  defignsfbr 
the  redemption  of  mankind  would  have  been 
difappointed;  infinite  wifdom  would  not  have 
been  at  a  lofs  for  proper  methods  to  accomplifh 
its  own  glorious  view's. 

This  is  hot' Che  only  paflage,  in  which  out 
adthoir,  who  upon  alt  other  occaitons  fets  no 
bounds  to  his  invcftrves  againil  the  yewSy  ex- 
prcflcs  fome  pity  tov^xiards  them  as  having  been 
very  hardly  dealt  with  in  being  punifhcd  fbr 
Crucifying  our  Lord.    He  obferves,  that  ^*  Chrift* 

contrived  at  his  death  to  appear  innocent  to 

the  Roman  govcrtiOTf  and  at  the  fame  time 
**  contrived  to  appear  guUty  to  the  Jews^  and 

to  make  them  the  inftniments  of  his  deaths 

.  :       -  by 
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^  by  a  ftqud  of  the  moft  artful  bchaVittuifi-^^LtTTill 
**  That  they  were  rejcded  for  not  bclicvirig   ^*^* 
**  him  to  be  the  Mcffiah. — ;And  he  ktpt  them 
^'  in  their  error,  at  leaft  he  did  nothing  to  dra^ 
*'  them  out  of  it,  that  they  might  bring  him  to 
^^  the  crofs,  and  complete  the  redemption  of 
teankindy  without  knowing  that  they  did  it 
at  their  own  cxpence  */'    Nothing  can  pof- 
fibly  be^  more  unfair  and  diftngenuous  than  this 
teprcfentation.    It  is  evident  that  our  Lord  took 
all  proper  opportunities  of  laying  before  the 
ytws  the  proofs  of  his  MciHahfhip :  And  that 
nothing  could  be  more  wifely  conduced  than 
the  way  he  took  gradually  to  remove  their  pre- 
judices>  though  he  did  not  make  an  <^^cfs  ^nd 
public  declaration  of  his  being  the  Memah,  till 
the  evidence  (hould  be  completed,  and  it  (hould 
plainly  appear,   that  his  kingdom  was  not  of 
this  world.    Inftead  of  laying  plots  to  engage 
the  Jews  to  put  him  to  de^th,  he,  on  many  oc^ 
cafions,  ixfcd  the  moft  prudent  precautions  to 
avoid  the  effefts  of  their  malice,  till  he  could 
do  it  no  longer  without  betraying  the  truths 
and  counterafting  the  deiiga  upon  which  he 
Was  fent. 

The  laft  thing  1  (hall  take  notice  of  with  re^ 
gard  to  what  Lord  Bolingbroke  hath  offered  con« 
Cerning  the  dodlrine  of  our  redemption,  is^ 
that  he  reprefehts  it  as  having  proceeded  from 
the  pride  of  the  human  heart.  He  blames 
Archbifhop  Tilhtfdn  for  obferving  very  pathetic 

Q^q  2  cally 
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^BTTERcaUy.  zx  thcdpfc  of  one  of  hi&.Sc^frflapn^^  1fhat 
^^  '?  when  the  gngclsTcll^.  God,lc;ft  jlj^min  dicir 
."  fallen  ftate.:  But  when; ro^i  ftU^  iie/ciit.his 
f*  Son,  his  only^bjcgotteq^  Spn,^ij|§  dearl};-bo- 
'**  loved  Spn^  to.  redeem  tijc  laqe.by  ^is  fuflfcr-* 
^'  ixigsand:p#iftRs.'*  Up9»iwhifh;hereniafks^ 
Hm''  thi$  rairpsusnot  only  t<>^  cqfla^ty  \irith 
*'  the  angels,  but  to  a  fupcriorjty  oycjr  thpn?  *.' 
And  he  afterwards,  cei^fures  the  divines  for  bq- 
ing  "  unw.UUng  tQ  le^ve  their  notion^  of[  ha^ 
-**  man.  worth  40d  . in^portance,  or  of  the  de- 
•^  fign$i'of  Gpdi in. favour  of;  qian/'  Apd  fays, 
that  "  thoug^bt  Qur.  religipR,  fprbftds, pride,  aa4 
*^  teaches  hMiniUtyv  yet  the  whpl^  fyftein,pf  if 
f  tends  to  inKjpire  the  fprmer.';  Hccjnftanccs  in 
its  teaching,  that  ".  man  wa^  ma^P  after  the 
image  of  Qod,.  and  that  God  aipagdoncdmy* 
riads  of  angels,  but  determined  to  raifcroaQ 
"  fromfbisjallbythpfacrifilce  ofhisSon*  An4 
heasksv  'Ms^  it;  ppffible  tocopcciyc  highejnjo: 
^^'  tionS^  of  a.  created  b^ing^  th^R-  thefe  rcvcalc4 
^'  truths:  waft  ipfpirpf  TS  \%  is^ccrtaifi,  that, 
according  to  the  Scripture,  ^a^jcoujit^.  Qq^'jparfd 
net  thi.  angek  that  Jmnedt  though  origipal^yi 
fuperior  to  the  human  race,  but  fent  his  SoQ  t^ 
redeem  mankind.  Ajid  undqi)bte.4Iy  ti^pre  were 
wife  reafons  for  that  proceeding,, which,  Co4 
hath  not  thought  fit  to  reveal  to. us,  and  whictv 
therefore  we  cannot,  pretend  tojujdge  of.  .  Qu.c- 
whateVer  was  the  reafpQ  of  it,  God's  exteridin^ 
his  grace  aod  mercy  tp  mankind  in  fo  marveU 
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IbuS  ti  way-cgJialnly  dcmarii8eth  bal:^m6ft  gratci-ttxTER 
4«1  acknowlcgcirichts.  W^  arts  -caught  c^tty  *^- 
"where  in  Scfipturc  to  ^fcribe  the  igreat  thirn^ 
'Gbd  hath  Aontfdt  us,  not  to  any  worthincfs  it 
^^Atfti^cBj^Mt  dicttlf  to  hisibVereign  unobligcd 
-gmce  and  goodncfe.  It'  is^^  riianifcft  that  -th^ 
'^rtiolcfchctric^'Chtiftianity  'tckldrth  to  inlj>ft4 
^i  '^ifh  the  tiiok  aHoring  thou^s  of  God's  ii\- 
^ite  majtfty,  grcktncfs,  and^parity,  and  at  rtifc 
ifeirtc  tltac  to  tnfiprWs  and  -affcft '6ar  hearts  with 
^hc  moft  hdfnfbling  fcnfe  Of  out  o\^n  mc^hki^, 
-gtiilt,  aiid  ohwbrthincfs.  It  tcildtth  riot  to^1«- 
^pkt  m  vHfli  ftiitj  but  with*  gratitude  for  tin- 
^efttVied  /aVoufsafid  benefits :  AWd  at  the  faint 
mkbc  ttiat  itrfH^^th  us  with  thchiglieft  admiratioh 
iof*the  diVihfc  condcfccnfion  and-goodncfs  td- 
'W^»us,%'c£teheth'us%o'i(Qk  low  into  tl^je 
VWy  -duft  «^foit  'his  gioridfis  majfifty,  'aclni05)(^ 

HftlAdes;  Iftd^lfing'bik  tht  VhbRf-g'U^^y  df-diir 

nMvtttxOTl'^**  *''  t  '  - .   .«   . sj 

bnt|fc.is:<^e^I>1fe  thai tx9dl'j9^%^rW  Teettts 
^  ^isttif  miR6As'vetf6S^id^6iis  to  pttvefft 

ccllence  and  importaAbcL  "Hie  bliiiies  th^  PaJ^ 
'ilitiiair(^:ffiiftafjfrg  BufcKthnat'iiri,  v^hea  thcv 
-iM^  tfasfti'giddd'aian  ialit!atcs,Go(^>  and  rh^t 
:<^d'is«'lbv^t  b]F-mahkinif;'iiia  made  man  to 
31»  l«{^  »  '  ^cyhufAah't)rfa6"aftd  ambition  he 
Xitt*ibut*iJtfte  ATJVibh ^of'^hctdilYbc^riga'^irt. 
YMU '^'bA!(fnce  d^^ina:  ftd^  ^tit'  Kody,  iaad'  the 

.*»»vw.V.p.  3.17.  3i«.  :•  '  ■ 
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i-f  Tx?]^tjclicf  pf  its  immiortaljty  *.     To  this  alfo-hc 
j^^!;^  afcribcs  thc.do^rinc  of  a  particular  providcncii^ 
^d  tbe  notion  that  God  is  attcmive  to  the 
prayers  and  wanu  of  men;  apd  is  ready  pa 
many  occafions  to  aili^,  prpte^,  s^nd  rewa^ 
,thc  good,  and  topuni(hor  reclaim  the  wicked  % 
It  fecms  then  that  for  fear  of  being  thought  tQp 
proud  and  aflTuming,  ^^  mi^ft  deny  that  y^e  have 
any  fouls  diftin^  from  our  bodies^  or  at  \%f&  roqft 
confcfs  them  to  be  like  our  bo4ies  cotruptibJe 
and  mortal ;  we  iimft  not  dare  to  afpirc  after  « 
conformity  to  the  Deity  iji  h^s  mofa}  e]^c)- 
]encics,   nor  to  think  that  he  loveth  us^  or  is 
concerned  for  our  happinefsi  we  muft  cither  nor 
addxefs  purfelvcs  to  him  at  alia  or  not  prcfum^ 
fo  imagine  that  he.  be^reth  oc  tegaiKleth  our 
prayers.    It  would  be  thinking  top  highJy  of 
Qur  pwp  impoftarvce  to.  imagine  thjjt  Goji  cxcf- 
cifcth  any  car^  or  inlpedion  over  ns,  or  that  i^ 
fak^th  npticf  pf  o^r  a^ipn^  with  approbation 
or  difpleafure,  or  will  call  us  to  an  accoiynt  gy 
th^cp     Thus  •  this  ;(lgaclouj  w^^^^ 
:Out  the  fpcret  of  .h^iiilhiiig.rdigioa  out  gi  ibfi 
world,  under  pretfn^e  qf  gqatijing  againft  the 

.  prid^  of  the  htimap  hcarjt, 
;.  I  nee^not  take  :»ny  pafticttl^r  nptiqe  of  what 
his  Lrordfhip  hath  offered  qonceroing  tlje  <k>* 
aqnp  of  the  Trinity.  He  affirms,  that  '^  the 
^*  Sc^ipt^res  which  arc  come  down  to  as  are 
<^^  very  far  frpm  being  vouchers  of  the  Trmity 

-^- YC  prpfcis  to  believe. — And  that  we  pi^ 

«  VqI"  IV.  p.  48^        t  Vol.  V.p-  418. 
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*'  afliirc  ourfelvcs,  that  many  of'  the  ScripturcstETTBR 
"  and  traditions  which  o|?taincd  in  thq  primitive  ^^' 
**  ages,  depofcd  againft  this  Trinity  *."  Where 
he  talks  with  as  much  confidence  of  Scriptures 
and  traditions,  which  he  fuppofes  to  be  loft,  and 
of  what  xf^as  contained  in  them,  as  if  he  him- 
ieif  had  feen  and  read  them.  He  chargeth  St. 
Petn  and  St.  Paul  with  inconfiftency  and  con»* 
tradition,  in  fometimes  calling  Chrift  a.man^ 
and  at  other  times  talking  a  different  language^ 
and  calling  him  God  f.  Tjhough  fuppofing  him 
to  have  the  human  nature  in  a  near  union  with 
the  divine,  there  is  no  contradi&ion  in  it  at  all. 
He  has  a  long  marginal  note  about  the  fenti« 
ments  of  the  primitive  fathers  concerning  the 
Trinity,  and  centures  Bi(hop  Bull^.  And  he 
afterwards  enlarges  on  the  differences  among 
Chrifiians  .relating  to  it,  and  the  difputes  bo> 
twcen  Ariui  ^i^d  Athanafius  ||.  But  he  fays 
nothing  on  this  fubjeift  b^t  what  is  very  com^* 
mon,  and  has  been  often  more  fully:  and  d^ 
Am&\y  inftfted  upon  by  others,  and  therefore 
deferves  no  particular  confideratioo  here.  \^hat 
ieems  more  peculiar  to  him  is^  that  in  the  ac- 
count he  gives  of  thedodrine  of  the  Trinity, 
he  reprefents  it  las  having  ^ been  originally,  de* 
rived  from  the  heathen  theology.  He  fays,  that 
th^  heathen  phiipfQph^rs  '^  aflTumed  a  Trini^qf 
"  divine  hypotaftcs  in  the  Godhead.  They  held 


—  ♦  »  > 


•  Vol.  iy»  p.  493; .    +  i8f  p.  489.      x  R,  p.  98,  *'  fif. 
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rtTTXit^  a  Afo»/f/^ci: "Unity -above  all^flbflcc/a  ftoond 
^^^^^^^TOCtcAw^  fetcmally  from  the  firft,  and  a 
^^  third  proceeding  eternally  from  the  (tcond, 
•'  or  from  Iheft  ft  and  focOHd  *  "  That  thciif- 
pothefis  df  the  Trmity-^ftwde  a  pafrt  cf  the 
Egyptian  \ktco\K^.  *'  ft  was  brought  from 
**  Egy ft  ttd&Greece  by  Off  heusy  whofecvcrhe 
**  was,  and'  probably  by  others  in  that  remote 
^*  antiquity*:  Aiid  that  it  was  in  much  ufc  after- 
f^  wards,  and  we  find  the  traces  of  it  in  all  the 
^^  'theiftical  philofophers  taught  f-**  He  ipedcs 
6f  the  Egyptian^  ^ythag&reMy  ^Vlatimic^  and 
of  rhc  Zoroaftrian^  Chatdaic^-  and  Samotkra>- 
rian  Trinity  '^.'  And  he  Aientkxis  it  alfo  as 
having  been  antiently  taught  among  theChine/h, 
and  produces  a  paflage-out  of  one  of  their  aa- 
licnt  books  to  this  purpofe  (|.  *-.  A  late  ingenioas 
author  has  carried  this  fiill  farther,  and  has  eo- 
'ilcavourcd  at  large  to  (hew  that  (bme  vefligcs  C5f 
the  <lo^rines  of  tfte  Trinity  aife  t*  be  found 
'am<(ng  the  fages  of  all  itatidtf^,  ttmes,  and  re- 
Tigionsf  But  he  differs  ftom  L6rd  J5c?//«^*wip  ^ 
In  this,  that  ^hereais  hisLordfcip  charges  ir  «i 
the  vain  fubtiltics  and  tevfcries  of^eaHtient 
?metaphyftcal  theology,  this  gbhttemian  foppdft!^ 
It  muft  have  been  owlnfg  to Tupcrnatutal  reve- 
lation, or  fometradition  originally  derived  from 

thcface.  •   And  I  cannot  help  thinking;  that 

I  ■        •       • 

•     •     •  •  s  ■ 

.  ,!y2J'  ^•*-  9i'9S'  ,t^i'  «7'.+72'  47«?.   t  A>  ♦?*- 
fl  Vol  v.  p.  230.  S  See  Oievalier  Rsmby't  Rriaqpl^  of 

■  wititn4  and .levealed  religion,  Yol-Jj>  Clia|)>  2. 

fuppofing 


wiay  <jf  aftourttirfg  fdi  It.  ^"'^Siocc  ft  is  bflfcrWlIt 

£ft  IHAt  lb  Vnanjf  grrtt  atid  wife  men  in  <rSR. 
rcrit  kgcB  ^tid  nattens  from  the  mcyft  atttkrit 
times  fhould 'have  agreed  in  aclcnowlegitr^  ibmc 
kind  of  triad  in  the  divine  nature. 

I  fhali  only  take  notice  of  one  paflage  more 
in  Lprd  Bolingbroke's  works  relating  to  the 
Trinity  :  It  is  this.  That  "  the  doctrine  of  the 
^^  Trinity  gives  the  Mahometans  as  much  rea^ 
^'  fon  to  fay,  that  the  revelation  which  Ma-* 
*^  hornet  pubiilhcd  was  ncccflary  to  eftablilh 
^'  the  unity  9f  fbc  Supreme  Betng,  in  oppofi* 
^  tion  to  ikk  pplythcifm  which 'Chriftianity 
'^  had  intr(S«k£d,  as  Chriftians  \  hav^  to  in{i(t> 
*^  that  the  ?e\xlation  which  Chrift  ^ubii(hed  a 
"  few  centuries  ^foK,  was  neccflary  to  cfta* 
^*  blilh  the  unky  t>f  the  Godhead  againft  the 
**  Pagan  polytheilin  ^"^  But  the  cafe  was  very 
different.  The  unitf--^  God  could  not  be 
more  ftrongly  and  exprefly  aflerted  than  it  is  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures  both  of  the  Old  Teftamcnt 
and  the  New  :  So  that  the  pretended  revelation 
of  Mahomet  was  needlefs  in  this  refpe^t.  It  i$ 
^  fundamental  principle  of  Chriftianity,  that 
there  is  but  one  God,  and  one  Mediator  be- 
tween God  and  man,  and  that  Jefus  Chrift  i$ 
4te^    Ttlbft  ib^ho  maintain  the  doftrine  of  the 

Trinity 


6oa     A  Fiew  (f  th$  Dektical  fFriters, 

^TTEKTrinity  fiill  bold  the  anity  of  the  Godhcacf. 

jJ^Lj  Convince  them  that  the  Trinity  is  ioconii^nc 
with  tha^  unity,  and  they  will  abandon  it. 
They  cannot  therefore  be  juftly  charged  with 
pol^theifm,  which  is  only  imputed  to  them 
by  a  confequcnce  which  they  cj^efly  deny  and 
diiavow. 
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, .i    .  •  •  •*  ,  .    / 

The  Chriflian  doSirine  ff  fuHift  retributidris 
vindicated.  It  does  Mt  charge  God  with 
injuftice  in  this  prefent  ftdte.  Future punifb- 
ments  mt  contrary  to  reafoH'or  the  divine 
sttributes.  The  pretence  that  thej^  can  be  of 
no  ufe  either  far  reparation  or  t-errory  exa- 
mined.  The  rewards  and  punifhments  of  a 
futwe  fiatejbaU  be  proportioned  to  the  differ- 
ent  degrees  of  virtue  aHd  vke.  The  propriety 
4f  appointing  M  fiate  if  4^ial  to  reafofiabte 
beings.  It  is  wijHy  ordered^  that  the  fentenee 
at  the  day  4fjudgment  /baU  be^finat  and  ir- 
reverjtble.  The  Chriftiaii  reprefentatiim  ef 
that  judgment  and  its  canfequerices^  foknm 
and  affeSlrng^  and  of  excellent  ufe.  Lord 
Bolingbroke'j  injurious  charge  againji  the 
primitive  Chrifiians.  His  complaints  of  the 
corruptions  brai^ht  intotheChriJiian  Church. 
Such  writers  very  improper  to  ftt  up  far  re- 
formers.  Tru  e  genuine  Chriftianity  needs  not 
fear  the  affaults  of  its  ableft  adverfaries. 

SIR, 

IT  is  a  fatisfadion  to  me^  as  I  am  apt  to  think 
itHS  CO  you^  that  the  work  is  drawing  near 
^  to  a  condufion  i  and  the  more  io^  as  you  know 
that  I  have^i  diuing  a  copfldf  ratblcparc  of  the  time 

in 


«  1 

'^0+     A  Viefto  4f  '«fe  Dewtooii^  infers. 

xcTTBkin  which  I  have  been  engaged  in  it,  laboorcd 
^^j  under  great  indifponrion  of  ^hbdiy^  loi^hich  fibs 
rendered  it  more  tedious  and  fStlgtiing  to  me, 
than  otherwife  it  woukl  iuve  been.  It  will  be 
well,  if  fome  inarlcs  of  this  do  not  appear  in 
-the  ptrfor^ance. it(Uf«  U  tt^ M  ^c  ^e^  i 
KfkQpc  tcandid  alU^vafi^e  will  l^  mjKk^^r  k. 

The  only  thit^^hat  now>rQt!lAiQ$  to  bc'HX)nfi- 
^i^ediy  ^it^  rc^.4.tp  tjoi^ ^Hfigbroke^s  at- 
%tcmpts  ag^ioft  Chrlftianity^  ftlatett^to  what  he 
.basofiFcred  cooc^rning  th«  3fiript&rfc  .doctrine  of 
^r^waixls  apd  .puniQ^fpetits.    He  hfi^  d^c  aU  he 
coul4  to  eiipoTe  t1;i«t4p£trin^yan4  Ch^ftiapity  cm 
-the  account  Qi  it,  efpecigKy  the  4c^Eilic:cf  fo- 
.ture  pam(hai9nt&.  ^  ^his  is  the  ;^ri4cipa)  {kHgn 
of  icveral  of  hi%  Frag(x>cmis  tfCu^ffliXys  in  the  lat- 
ter j>^  of  the  ^fthyolu^it  of  h^s  works  i  ^ani* 
culady.  of.  the  futty-fucfb,  (lity-fevcath.  iary- 
.eighth,  fixty-nldth^  fevc^iticth^,  fcydKy-^B^  fc- 
\V:eiiry-fecond,   af)d  .ftv(!pcy,rpv«fttKjOl^  tfaofe 
.r^aawflt^a^dfifl&ys*/^      ,  ^v.:'^.  ;. 
V    Before!  cater  oaa  difiindttanfideraiioft  of 
.what,  he  ,hte\oflfered  on  tfitt  iUl^j«fti  1  would 
f&ake  two  gcM^e*^  pbTetyattQOSi'  ^  •. ,- .  . 
-,    Theo^cis,  rii,at  be  affertetht^o^iar  df  fu- 
ture rewards  aHdjH^niflittjf  ii«\tc^,i>c  an  original 
dodrine  of  the  Chriftian  religionl'    He  expreflj 
afferts,  that  "  future  rewards  and'^plilmil\meQlS 
'  a»c  raaai09$  t)f-  i;hce«Faagfillc^l3aV^  i''"!^ 
it  waarp^t  of.ibi^originalrqitclatioa. — ^f^i 
f^ when. the ^Ghfiftiaas  adopted  JOd^  xteaikK, 

•^  they 


€€ 


y  thpy  necdyoi  thp  new  law  and  the,  ncwWTXEA 
Z*^  fanftioi^  tcjgcther  6a  the  faith  of  the  fame  re- ,  ^^* 
*'  veiatipij ^!,'  And  indeed  it  cannot  be. de- 
ified,, that  this  if  a  doQrine  i|;;ongIy  and  moft 
cxprcijy  inAfied^  on  by  our  bleiTed  Saviour  him* 
{clC  af  a  dofitine  of  pdncipaLimporcance^.  So  that 
thismay.  be  jiift^j;  regarded  as  ^  'fundamcntal.dor 
Arihc  of^thait  original  Chriftianity  fqr  which 
this  writer  profe^eth  ib  great  an  efteem,  and  thjp 
Xruth^  tixi.  e3^:cllenqy;^  and  ev^n  divinity  o^ 
which  he^ifo.metiroes  pretcad$  toacknowlcge. 

The  other/  Qb(f  rvatiop  i&  thi^Li  That  hp  makes 
the  worl?  rcRfffcntation:  imaginable  of  this  doi 
£bine^.  as.  both,  falfc,  and.6f  ^.  pernicious,  tcn-i 
Sency..  tie. aflfertsi,  tb«t  "'  the^double  fanftioa 
of,rewards^^nd.punifhmencsJn  a  future  ftato 
was,  in,  fadj;,  invcjitcd.  bjr  men.  It  appears 
'*  to,bCifpiby.thexvident  mf  rks  o^  humanity  that 
"  charadenifc  it.  — ;  Thati  thcfc  notions  favouc 
«,^  .morie  of.  the  human  paflions^  thsfi  of  jufticc 
'/  or  prudenqc. — That  the  vulg^  Heathens  ben 
li^vcd  their ^15^/V^r  liable  to.fo  many  huniaa 
paJlions,  that  they  might  eaHly  believe  hin;k 
liable  in  his  government  of  ipankind,  to  thofe 
*^  or  iqve  and  hatred  j  of  anger  and  vengeance^ 
*'^  -y-That  the  Jews  entertained  fuch  unworthy; 
V  notions  of.  God,  and  their  Tyftem  contained 
^.^  fuch  inflances  of  partiality  in  love  and  hatred^ 
*J  of  furious  anger,  and  unrelenting  vengeance, 
•*  in  a  lengfcries  of  arbitrary  judgments,  that 
*^  they  would  be  ready,  to  receive  this  heathenifix 

.  ;.      *       •  Vol. V.  p.  516.  .  / 
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UTTVk^  doftrinc  of  his  arbitrary  and  cmd  proccod^ 

^li  ,  •*  ings  hcri:aftcr. — ^That  accordingly  this  do- 

^^  ftrinc  was  in  vogue  in  the  Chiirdh  of  Afi|/ii; 

*^  when  that  of  J^fus  began. — And  that  it 

*'  made  a  part  of  the  tn^iginal  Chriftian  reveUr 

*'  tim  ♦."- — ^This  dodrinc  he  frequently  rq«- 

feats  as  not  only  of  human  invention,  but  asab- 

furd  and  impious,  and  even  zsblajpbemnsi  and 

he  aflerts,  that  it  is  imfoffible  to  reconclleitto  tbt 

divine  attHbutes  f.     And  after  having  laid  that 

thtjews  "  blended  together  at  once  in  the 

moral  charafter  of  God,  injufticc,  craelcf, 

and  partiality,  he  adds,  that  the  moral  cha- 

•*  rafter  imputed  to  the  Supreme  Being  by  die 

^'  Chriftian  theology,  differs  little  from  th^  im- 

^  putcd  to  him  by  the  Jewifi.""   Yea,  he  makes 

it  the  worfe  of  the  two. That  "  fudden  and 

^  violent  anger  are  imputed  to  him  in  the  ooc 
*^  fyftem,  flow  and  iilent  revenge  in  the  other. 
^'  That  he  is  reprefented  by  the  latter  as  waiting 
'*  to  pun  i(h  hereafter  with  unrelenting  vengeance 
^  and  eternal  torments,  when  it  is  too  lare  to 
^*  terrify,  bccaufc  it  is  too  late  to  rcfbrai  4^/ 
Thus  he  reprefents  that  which  he  would  have 
pafs  for  an  effential  article  of  the  original 
Chriftian  revelation,  as  giving  a  worfe  idea  of 
God  than  the  y^xe;^  revelation,  which  yet  he 
pretends  makes  fucti  a  rcprcfeiitatibn  of  the 
Deity  as  is  worfe  than  atheitm. 

I  (hall  now  examine  whiit  he  has  oJStcred  to 
make  good  fo  heavy  and  injurious  a  charge. 

•  Vol.  V.  p.  5 15,  5 16.       f  Ibiil       X  ^*  P*  S32f  $3S* 
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'  Some  of  his  argUments  are  defigned,  if  they  t£TT tit 
prove  any  thing  at  all,  to  bear  againft  ftiturc  re- ,   ^^^' 
wards  and  punifhinents  in  geoeral  3  and  fomc 
are  particularly  levelled  againft  theChriftian  do« 
^iae  of -future  rewards  and  punifhments. 

As  to  the  former  j  fome  notice  has  been  already 
taken  of  what  he  had  urged  to  invalidate  the  be- 
lief of  a  future  fiate  of  retributions.  I  (hall 
not  repeat  what  has  been  offered  above  in  the 
eighth  Letter  to  this  purpofe^  but  (hall  proceed 
to  mention  fome  things^  which  I  had  no  occa- 
fion  there  to  infift  upon,  as  they  make  a  part  of 
the  argument,  as  he  has  mahaged  it,  againft  the 
Chriftian  revelation. 

-  He  charges  thofe  who  aflert,  as  Dr.  Clarke  has 
done,  that  ^'  future  retributions  aref  necefifary  to 
^  (kt  the  prefent  diforders  and  inequalities  right, 
^^  and  to  juftify,  upon  the  whole,  the  fcheme 
of  providence,*  as  in  effeft  maintaining,  that 
God  ads  againft*  his  attributes^  and  the  per^ 
^  fedions  of  his  nature  in  one  fyftem,  only  to 
^  have  a  reafon  the  more  for  adiiig^agrecably  to 
**  them  in  another  ||/'  He  utgcs,  that  *'  it  is  pro- 
^  fane  to  iniinuatti,  much  more  to  affirm  pe*- 
V  remptorily,  that'  the  proitetdihgs  of  God  to^ 
^^  wards  men  in  the  prefent  life  are  unjuft  /  and 
<^  that  if  that  could  be  admitted,  it  would  beab2 
^^  furd  to  admit  that  this  may  be  fct  fight,  which 
^  means,  if  the  words  have  ^ny  meamng,  that  this 
<'  injuftice  muft  ceafe  to  be  injuftice  on  the  re- 
«^  ceived  bypothefis  of  his  proceedings  towards 
^  man  in  another  life."    And  he  argues,  that 

I  VolV,p,3s6. 
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6(^&    A  Vim,  of  .tk  J^im^^^ri/erf, 

■  ^y^^^.Kaffl3^n,don%nftt  fQ>^aye.,h?cs^dffP«.*/*  The 

^fw9J  Q^  this  ficgjufla?  i»t:ctep^flrts  VPfHf  »gK)6«i)fc 

f  cgrfjbpi;;(uaip,Qf  «tvR  ^di^oStJmQ^  5Vi»Q8»ib«  bat 

thoughf  4t,  to  <m9ikK  .M^  QiiMiP^.disaxia 

thijs.,pt<Jcnfc  li^i  a^p  ^njijft, .  Qn  .ifcc.cQattMyi 
^hcy  iriaintaio,.  tb^l'jt  ^^jiiS-  *n(i  wi^-in-  God, 

aad  /uit4>^e  t«i  ,tl}q  ii^rw4  oj^.t^S:  date,  of  trial 
^c^-diXciplinps  tQ  fijflp^rt fihingft  tO;  gftoni  a&  th^ 
^.u}. their  infipjuti  foiu£ii  ^di  thfttiicUagnce* 
*i}Ic,W ^c.orrfv  9f^tJiii?g^th«(t!J»;ft«te. of  final 
iptf ibrttioms  (bqu|df.fiw^«4'.  -  Thuc^  .«f«  faf  ftom 
thinking,' that  what  is  nowriRJMftiC9iWiU  taa 
^tfVcfl^  c^fi;  tq]if^ini(ifti$:is;  ^i»t  tiuzy,  q»an- 
^n^  th^  j^  j>jjfti?e,  c^ft.<e:i(«cution:Qf  whicb 

9^"^„and  diiglajfp^  iflitijc-firtcft/.f^ftfpa.,  Tiiar 
^iaijpun|(hii|cnt.,pf  cifie^  lyicjsed  wbichJsnot.ror 
(bcpcdjb^t  infliM,i(4oH2;b.defi|iSQd«  (haU.be 
executed^  when  itrismod-pffif  ec it  fltould  bfi«ibr 
And  tha;  rewacdpf  tb$  s)gbta9u«>.wiiicb.is;itor 
^et  a^lually  confa^^di  /h^U  bccQaficrned  wlucii- 
ii.is  fittcft  it  IbouldbQ  .gimfei;fnd».  and . wtfaco!  they 
arc  bcft  prepared  for  recsivvngje. ,  They;  afi«rr; 
that  die  evils  and  Tuff^rin^^  wyich.good  men' 
endure  iii  tbispreiJentiftate  accpi9sfcdly:coRnft>' 
ent  with  the  diving  >nAiQCbeBa<^Qithcyao:£ithcr 
i^nt  as  chafUiements  and  corredioosifor.tbLcicftny 
and  rnifcarriages^  qt  as  fciaronablfL  miaits:  fiac  tine 
cxerciifc  and  impcovcntentof  th£it-.vin!ii4s,andc(y 

difci- 


4irciptm<e  them  for  a  better  world ;  and  that  lOLCTTtR 
afufcywriiftc^  the  triaVfliaU  be  over,  and  their  ,  ^i 
Vfrcdc  ftill)  rewarded,  and  they  [hall  arrive  to 
the  true- ftflidty  and  perfcaion  of  their  nature:* 
Add  drf^bc other  hand)  that  wicked  perfons  arc* 
htW  often  r^fufftred  to  ptofpfcr,  and  have  many 
atfiratitagc^  and"  benefits  given  them,  to  lead 
them  to  repentance,  and  to  anfwer  many  wife 
ends  of  providence.    And  if  they  prove  incor- 
rigibre^td.  the  methods  of  dlfciplinc  which  arc 
here  made  ufe  of,  thofe  puni(hmen(s  which 
Wei«  here  deferred,  fliall  be  at  length  inflifted, 
atid^  Goals  righteoufnefs,  and  juft  dcteftation 
agdnft'  (th/'ftiaH  ht  awfully  manifcfled  and  dx£* 
playedt  ; 

BUt  It-is' efpctially  againft  future  punilhmehts 
that  hc' bends  his  force/   He  obfcrvcs,  that  "  the 
*^  heathen  philbfophcrs,   even  thofe  of  them 
*•  w»ho  afiUhied  prbvidence  to  be  the  mod  adlvc 
*<*  in  dlrcdling  the  affairs  of  this  world,  were 
**  ttnatoittious'  iri*  their  opiriion,    that  the  Su- 
**^pfcfhe  Being  was'  never  angry,  nor  ever  did 
*^  harmT  for  which  he  cites  a  paflage  from 
Tult/i  Offites,   lib.  3,  Num  ifatum  timentus 
yp^eJtt  ?    jff*  hoe  quidem  comfhune  ejl  omnium 
philojbfhofum  i-»— »-  Nunquatn  nic  irajci  Tieutny 
nee  noeere*.     It  will  be  cafily  allowed,  that 
angcr-ftriftly'fpeaking,  asir  (ignifics  a paflioqatc, 
emotion',  luchas  is  to  be  found  infuchimpcr- 
ftaft  creatat-ts^  as  we  are,  cannot  be  afcrjbcd  to. 
Gc4i  bitt'to-deny  that  he  is  dilplcafcd  or  of- 

•  Vol.V.  p,  510. 
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LiTtBR  fended  with  the  iins  of  his  crcaturcsi  which  ift 
"^^^"  all  fhat  is  intended  when  anger  is  s^aibcd  ta. 
him  in  the  facrcd  writings,  is  really  to  ftrike  at 
the  foundations  of  all  religion,  and  under  pre- 
tence of  honourable  thoughts  of  God,  to  banifb 
the  fear  pf  a  Deity  put  of  the  world.  It  was  a; 
maxim  of  the  Ejpicureans  concerning  die  divine 
nature, 


«       « 


CC 


Nec  bene  promeritis  cafitur^  nee  tMngltmrira. 

And  their  dedgn  in  it  was  to  deny  the  providence 
of  God,  and  .to  reprefent  him  as  abfolotcly  an* 
concerned  at>out  the  adions  of  men,  fo  as  nci« 
ther  to  reward  the  good,  nor  to  panifli 
doers.     And  this,   if  it  holdeth  at  aO^ 
equally  hold  agalnA  God's  punifhing  the  wicked 
in  this  life,  and  in  th^  next.     And  it  looks  as  if 
this  was  our  author's  intention.     He  urgcs^  chat 
neither  rcafon  nor  experience  will  (hew  us^  in 
the  Author  of  nature^  an  angry,  revcogcftii 
^\  judge,  or  bloody  executioner  f-"     JBat  to 
iTiifcal  things  does  not  alter  their  nature.     It  is 
eafy  to  throw  a  hard  name,  and  to  call  yufticc 
vengeance  and  cruelty :  But  no  argument  caa 
be  drawn  from  this  to  proVe^.that  that  which 
is  one  of  'the  mod  glorious  perfedions>  and  in- 
Sparable  from  the  wile  and  righteous  Governor 
of  the  world,  ought  to  ,pa6  for  the  worft  of 
characters.    If  the  Supreme  Being  be  not  uc- 
terly  indifferent  to  virtue  and  vice^  to  good  and 

t  Vol.  V.  p.  209. 
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fevil/lto  tbc  happiiicfs  and  miftry  of  his  crca-i'BrTER 
tafes>  it  nraft  be  faid  that  he  approvcrh  the  one,  ^  ^^^* 
abd  is  difpleafed  with  thc'otheri  and  in  chat 
ca(e  tie  will  (hew  his  approbation  and  difpica* 
filrtby  fUitable  cffcds.     What  (hoiild  we  think 
of  an  earthly  prince,  that  (hould  not  conccra . 
himfclf  whether  his  laws  be  obfervcd  or  not^. 
and  (hould  luSer  them  to  be  tranfgreflTcd  with  im- 
pttnit/?  And  is  this  the  idea  we  (hould  form  of  the 
Supreme  Lord  of  the  aniverfe  i  If  this  were  the 
cafe,  what  could  be  erpcdkd  but  univcrfal  dif^ 
order  and  confuAon  in  the  nioral  World  ?  It  is 
the  fame  thing,  as  if  all  things  were  left  to  a 
wild  chance  withoat  a  Supreme  Governor  and 
Judge-    , 

'Thete  is  a  very  extraordinary  way  of  arguing 
which  this  writer  makes  uie  of  to  fet  aiide  fu« 
fcorc  puni(hmehts.  He  obfervcs,  that  ^^  to  affume 
•*-  that  the  divine  providence  towards  mankind 
*^  in  this  world  has  one  criterion,  and  in  the 
**•  next  another,  would  be  extravagant  *  "  And 
therefore  he  mentions  it  as  an  abfurdity  in  the 
Chriftian  fchemc,  that  *' the  proceedings  of  the 
^'  future  ftatc  (hall  be  the  very  rcvcrfe  of  the 
•^  ptefenti  for  then  every  individual  human 
cteature  is  to  be  tried ;  whereas  here  they  arc 
only  confidcrcd  colkdively,  that  the  moft  fc-  ' 
cret  adions,  nay,  the  very  thoughts  of  the  heart 
will  be  laid  open,  and  feltitcncc  will  be  pro- 
**  nounced  accordingly  f-'*  The  plain  meaning 
of  this  is,  that  the  individuals  of  mankind  (hall 

•  Vol,  V.  p.  498.         f  ii.  p.  494, 
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LETTER  not  he  obnoxious  to  any  panUhincot.6liai:Ci^ 
2[Zblf  cipher  in  this  world,  or  in  cfai^  next }  aod  wsAir 
-q^cntly  that  there  (hall  be  no  exqrcifi:  of  cUyiBCi 
jiidic?  here  or  hereafter,     Fo(  he  bi(Q(<df  4c* 
ciareS)  that  '^  ^uAicc  requires,  chat  r(:,wa?<isuuui 
^^\  puniOiroents  (hould  be  sneaf^^ed  qoi;  in  vafious 
^'  4c^rccsy  according  to  the.  v^ioos  ciK»in- 
ftanccsof  particular  ca(e^  and  in  jpcppoffiiCA 
^^.  to  them/'    He  has  endeavoured  to  torn  ribat 
into  an  argument  a^inft  the  Chriflian  accofmc 
of  a  future  judgment,  whifh^^is  rcjiliy  ^ts  glQiy, 
and  a  great  pf oof  of  its  xxysjiiy  yiz^  tbgt  focnV 
feiprci;  adiops,  and  even  the,  thoughts  of.  cbcir 
hearts  (ball  then  be  laid  open.     Th^f^,  arc 
tHings  that  lie  quite  out  of  the  reach  of  huofian 
Iqdicator.ies,  and  yet  uppn  rhef^  it  isthat  tfic,  oqp- 
raljty,  of^aftiori^s    doth  property  depend.      If. 
therefore  there  be  no  account  to  be  given. of 
them  here  or  hereafter,  n\^n*s  beft  or  wor^  .ac- 
tions ot  dirpoiitions  will  go  uj^rewai^fted  or  un- 
punilhed,,  which  is, the  highcft  abfurd^^  iiip'^ 
poHng  there  is  a  Supreme  moral  QovcrnQc  and 
jc^dgc/  But  according  to  the  account  g}FQP  us 
in  the  Gofpelt  the  Jecrets  of  iUl he4rtsfiuUlhe 
re\  ealed^  the  hidden  fprijngs.  (boil  be.eo^iufecl 
into,  troni)  when(;e  good  and  evil  a^i9qs  fi^w» 
men  (ball  be  ihewn  in  their  true  charadlcss,  no 
real  good  adion  (halj  pais  unrewarded  cc  evil 
one  unpupifhcdi  than  which  nothing  can.psii^ 
iibly  have  a  greater  influence  CO  engage  us  toncir* 
crcifc  a  conltant  care  over  oi^r^^iqwar^  t^^Sfn^r^ 
and  our  outward  conduft.  ,   . 
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Another  argument  ht  makes  ufc  of,  which,  let tje it 
isfyx  as  it  is  of  any  force,  bears  againft  future  c"3^^ 
puhlthments  in  general.  It  is  this  5  That  '^re- 
*^  paration  and  terror  are  object's  effential  to  the 
**  confHtution  of  hunian  jufticc.  But  wha^ 
•*  dcSes  that  Juftice  require,  if  it  may  be  called 
)uftice,  when  it  tends  neither  to  reparation^ 
rfor  terror  *  ?  **  He  acknowlcgcs  what  fomc 
xrn^aged  In  the  fame  caure  have  thought  fit  to 
H'eny,  that  "  to  reform  offenders  is  not  the  (bip 
**  rior  the  principal  crtd  of  punifhment.  Thofc 
^  that  are  capital  muft  have  fome  other.  The 
^  criminal  is  executed  for  the  fake  of  others, 
*^  and  that  he  may  do  fome  good  by  the  terror 
^  of  his  death.  The  prince  that  (hould  punifh 
**  without  regard  to  reparation  or  terror,  could 
^^  have  tio  motive  to  punifh  but  the  picafure  of 
••  punifhing  $  which  no  fpirit  but  that  of  anger, 
^'vengeance,  or  cruelty,  can  infpire/*  Hca&ks, 
**  therefore,  What  effcfts  can  punifhments  have, 
**  when  the  fyftem  of  human  government  is  at 
**  an  end,  the  ftate  of  probation  is  over,  when 
^*  there  is  no  farther  means  for  reformation 
"  of  the  wicked,  nor  , reparation  to  the  in- 
^  jured  by  thofc  who  injured  theni,  and  when 
**  the  eternal  lots  of  all  liiankind  are  caft,  and 
^*  terror  is  of  no  farther  ufcf  ?"  But  It  is  to  be 
tonfidcred,  that  the  terror  of  that  future  pu- 
nifhment is  of  great  ufc  in  this  prefent  ftate. 
Tlie  proper  dcfigri  of  the  threatcnings  of  future 
purtilhment,  is  not  to  ipflicl  the  punifhment, 
but  to  prevent  the  wickednefs,  and  thereby  to 

♦  Vol.  V.  p.494i  495-       +  ^-  P-  S^7f  $08. 
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LEtTERprcvcnt  the  puni(hmcnt.     But  when  once  thofc 
*^'    thrcatcnings  arc  denounced,  jnfticc  ana  truth^ 
and  the  majcfty  of  the  Supreme  Kulcr,  require 
that  they  ftiould  be  ordinarily  executed  upon 
thofc  who,  notwirhftanding  tho(^  thrcatcnings^ 
pcrflil  in  their  wicke4courfes.  For  if  it  were  laid 
down  as  a  principle,  that  though  thefe  thrcatea- 
ings  were  donounced,  iufticcorgoodncfs  would 
not  fufFer  them  to  be  executed,  it  would  be  the 
fame  thing  as  if  there  were  no  thrcatcnings  at 
all  s  iince  they  would  in  that  cafe  anfwer  no 
purpoic,  and  could  not  be  faid  to  be  fo  inudi 
as  in  terrorctn.     But  befides  the  ncceffity  there 
is  that  fuch  punifhments  fhould  be  threatened 
here  for  the  fake  of  prefcrving  order,  and  rcr 
draining  wickednefs  among' mankind,  even  in 
this  prcfent  ftate,  and  confequently,  that  they 
fhould  be  executed .  hereafter  upon  tho(c  that 
have  incurred  the  threatened  penalties,  of  what 
ufc  the  execution  o^  them  may  be  to  other  or- 
ders of  beings  in  a  future  ftate,  to  infpirc  an 
abhorrence  of  ftn,  and  a  fear  of  the  divine  ma- 
jjefty,  and  how  far  the  influence  of  them  may 
extend,  no  man  can  take  upon  him  to  deter- 
mine.    The  Scripture  intimates  as  if  the  future 
judgments  were  to  be  tranfaded  in  a  moft  fblcma 
manner^  in  the  view  not  merely  of  the  whole 
human  race,  but  of  other  orders  of  intelligent 
(  beings.     Mention  is  often  made  of  great  num- 

bers of  angels  as  prefent  on  that  occafion. 
Thofc  punifhments  may  therefore  be  of  very 
cxtcnflve  ufe,  for  any  thing  that  can  be  proved  tp 
the  contrary,  for  promoting  the  general  good, 

for 
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for  diipiaying  the  evil  of  (in,  and  vindicatingL£TTi&i 
the  majefty  of  the  divitac  laws  and  govern-  -*^ 
inent,  and  may  fcrve  as  (blemn  warnings  to  the 
intelledual  creation.  God  takes  no  pleafure  ia 
their  torments  as  fuch,  but  in  anfwcring  the  great 
ends  of  his  governments,  in  taking  the  pro- 
percft  methods  to  promote  the  good  of  the 
whole,*  in  the  exercife  and  difplay  of  his  owtt 
infinite  riShteoufnefs  and  purity,  in  feparating 
the  jiift  from  the  unjulV,  and  putting  a  viftble 
eternal  difcrimination  between  the  obftinate  op- 
pofersof  his  authority  and  goodne(s,  and  thofe 
who  loved  and  fcrved  him  in  fincerity. 

When  this  writer  reckonerh  reparation 
among  the  ends  of  punifhment,  he  fccmcth  by 
reparation  to  mean  only  the  repairing  the  in- 
juries done  by  one  creature  to  another  j  as  if  all 
the  malignity  and  demerit  of  fin  confided  only 
in  its  being  a  wrong  done  to  our  fellow-crea- 
tures i  and  as  if  in  were  not  to  be  conftdered  or 
puniflied  at  all  as  an  offence  againft  the  divine 
majefty,  and  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  fu* 
prcmc  univerfal  Lord.  But  this  is  a  great  mi(- 
take.  Sin  is  indeed  a  great  evil  conftdered  as 
an  offence  committed  againfl  our  fellow-crea- 
tures, and  againft  the  true,  dignity,  perfedion, 
and  happinefs,  of  our  own  natures,  and  a  coun- 
teraaing  the  proper  end  and  order  of  our  be- 
ings i  but  the  principal  part  of  its  malignity  is 
its  being  an  infurredion  againft  the  majefty  and 
authority  of  the  great  Lord  of  the  univcrfc,  to 
whom  we  owe  all  poffible  fubjcftion  and  obe- 
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"*^*Micncci  at!  oppofing  oar  wills  an4. appetites -lo 
the  will  and  law  of  the  Sppiemc^  tt^  bafisft  i 
gratitude  to  his  infioite  goodnc&,  a  calling 
;x><iigniry  on  his  adoraUc  perfcfliqns,  as;i|d 
the  wifdom  and  rightcouweis  of  his  go^rii- 
mcnt,  and  therefore  a  breach  of  univeri^l  or* 
der.  This  b  what  renders  i!n  principally  ccU 
inlnal  and  odious  i  and  what  wc  ought  to  have 
a  diief  regard  to  in  our  humble  confciEosSy  or 
elfe  we  are  not  true  penitents*  And  as  it  is  in 
this  that  its  roalignity  chiefly  confiftcth>  and  as 
God  would  have  us  abhor  it  principally  on  this 
account,  fo  it  is  on  this  account  elpedaily  that 
\kt  puniflieth  it :  For  he  judgeth  of  things  as 
they  really  are.  If  the  greateft  evil  of  ila  con^ 
^erh  in  its  being  an  offence  committed  againft 
fhe  divine  majefly,  a  wilful  tranfgredion  of  his 
Iphown  \v9i%y  and  an  oppolition  to  his  authority 
and  goodnefs,  if  the  more  there  is  of  this  in  any 
ffn  the  more  heinous  its  guilt  muft  be  acknow-* 
Jegcd  to  be,  if  thiscarrierh  an  infinitely  gceatcr, 
a  mcM'e  monflrous  malignity  in  it  than  its  being 
merely  an  offence  againft  creatures  like  our* 
felves,  it  is  contrary  to  all  the  dilates  of  rea- 
fon  and  good  fenfe  to  fuppofe  that  the  moft  wife 
and  righteous  Governor  ot  the  worl^  in  punifh- 
ing  Hn  hath  not  principally  a  regard  to  that  on 
the  account  of  which  it  principally  derer\'eth 
puniCbment.  It  is  true  that  God  cannot  be 
really  hurt  by  our  fins  and  vices^  nor  beatified 
by  our  obedience  and  our  virtues.  But  this  is 
only  owing  to  the  tranfcendent  excellency  of 

his 
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MU  ova  f|i«$  pfirfp^  nature^  Aad  kwwid  be«wjnj* 
a  ftrangc  thing  to  make  the  infinite  perfe^icMi^ 
hi9«afi»ie,a  xfja^^nirliy  hi)  cniaKuies  QKxrid  be 
»lk>we4  to  -tfiifi^cfs  hb  b^m  with  impwnitf  * 
On  ibc  ^iQfitfary,  ihe^g^ncater  difc  c^ccdloity  0C 
bis  :i>atiire  is,  i?be  givatar  is  the icvil  ^  fm^ 
coaiaiirted  ^gM^ft  IMs  iolimte  mafcfty  $  and  thu 
vf^ity  |N!cft6^ion?of  %\%.  mtctrc  antkcsh  inipoffi>le 
£Qir  1^  %m.  tP.h^te  all  q^ptoil  ciiii.  Jiot  it  IS 
imnifeft  tW  ^  ctcraal  love  of  o^dtssy  pu«l^^> 
9i)d  figktcp!^filt^SJ  is  iwGeflartly  indadod  in  itir 
$A)te  p^rfc^a,  Aa4  hcmr.fluill  li^  Ibev  his 
jtttO;  tb^rc^^ipf  iin>  tad  aiierfioa  to  the  bcOKh 
0f  {nor^i  <)r<kr>  but  by  the  mdiks  and  effects  of 
h(6  di(pl<arure  4gataft  it»  that  is,  l>y  panilhing 
9kH}in^e  pccfilQiptiiQtu  traafgitiT^ 

Qur  ai|th(K  lelts  us,,  that  ^*  fiiture  panKhmehflf 
^*  w^e  not  t>cl»cv«d.  by  the  phiiofophers^  ti<St 
''  «ven  b^  TUt^  0nd  Pjth^df^  tboiigh*they 
'^  talkel «f  th(n>  */'  Aadthat  at ti|e ^ndng 
'^  of  our  Savipaf,  tbey  were  generally  dlfrc- 
«<  gacdcd»  cyi^n  by  «be  irolgar/'  If  this  wcio  Co, 
ic bceai»c  th<q  (noKeacceOary  to  retoev cha^if- 
covevy,  an4  Cct  it  in  a  cUareraodfiroij^rligbf, 
fince  in  was  of  vaft  iwpprtaace  to  maokiod-  to 
believe,  ir.  gy  bis  own  ^diawwlcgataen^  thtf 
abkft  phik)i%^s  acid  legiiUtots  cbdughtr  fo. 
And  hfi  him^lffcoqacntly  owns  the  ^eat  nQ> 
f  DlnQfi  pf .  this  dottrioci  And  its  uftfiilneft  In^ 
z$l  base  before  obfeivcd,  in  coajuaAioo  wicb 

.•;Y«J.v.  p-jtj.  *    ' 
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UTTs&ocher  ccnitdcrationS)  no  fmall  argument  of  its 
*^    truth. 

Having  confidcrcd  what  he  hath  offered  with 
relation  to  future  rewards  and  punifhmcnts  in 
general,  I  (hall  now  examine  the  particular  ob- 
jeftions  he  hath  urged  againft  the  accounts 
given  of  them  in  the  Chriftian  revelation. 
'    He  obfcrves/ that  ^'  had  the  dodlrine  of  fif- 
f'  ture  rewards  and  punifhments  been  more  gc* 
^'  neral>  and  lefs  defcriptive  $  had  future  punifh* 
^^  ments  been  reprcfented'  like  the  rewards,  to 
^^  be  ftmply.fuch  as  eye  never  faw,  nor  c4r 
^  heard,  nor  the  heart  of  man  could  conceive, 
<v  it  might  have  been  maintained  in  credit,  and 
**  have  had  an  univerfal  and  real  influence,  per- 
haps to  the  great  advantage  of  religion.   Bu( 
befides  the  abfurdity  of  fuppofing  that  God 
^^  inflids  eternal  punifhments  on  his  creature^, 
*^  which  would  render  their  non-cxiftcncc  itifi- 
^*  nicely  preferable  to  their  exiftcnce  on  the 
^^  whole ; ''  he  apprehends,  that*  ^  an  air  of  ri- 
"  dicttle  has  been  caft  oh  this  dodrine  by  prc- 
^^  ierving  ail   the   idle  tales   and    burlcfque 
^  images,  which  were  propagated   in    thofo 
days."  He  reprefents  it  as  "  nearly  refembling 
the  mjthdhgia  de  inferis^  which  has  been  fo 
often  laughed  at  ^^    As  to  the  account  given 
vs  in  the  Gofpel  of  the  future  reward,  it  is  in- 
comparably noble  and  excellent,  and  not  quite 
ib  general  as  he  reprefents  it,  but.fuch  as  is  fitted 
to  raifc  in  us  the  higheft  ideas  of  the  felicity  and 

?  Vol.  V.  p.  542. 
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pcrfcOkvi  to  yfhidtk  gp^Ofl  mni  (hall  be  xttftdiltUK'STTEA 
th?  heavenly  world.  The  defcriptaons  ch^rc^rct  ^J^ 
before  .v^  of  future  puaiibmeots  are  gencralji  [but 
very  exprefliye.  Acd  ihe  lH»rl.eftiuc  ism^  he 
^aks  of  are  awfal  and  flriking  rcprefea|$|ttdn9^ 
defigaed  and  fitted  to  convey  images  of*  terror, 
but  no(mu^€;d  wif;h  aoyrtrifiingor  ridiniloascic* 
cumftanccfiy  Uke  die  poetical  tales  laadrfables  he 
jpfers  to. ,  '  . 

. ,  But  wh^t  he  feems  to  lay  aprincipal  ftrefinpoo  for 
expofing  the  Chriftian  do^rioe  of  future  rewiuds 
js^nd  puniflinipntS)  is  this :  That  '*  juftice  requires 
mqft  certainty  that  rewards  and  puniflunents 
{hQul4  be  mcafored  oat  in  every  patticular 
faife^  in  proportion  to  the  merit  and^  demerit 
*<  of  each  individpah  ,  But  inftead  of  this^  ft  is 
alTurcd,  that^  t^e  righteQus  and  the. wicked 
arc  tranfpoytcd  into  hcayeq,  .q(  plupged  into 
hell,  without  ^ny  diftiiVilion  pi  the  paci^iciir 
^^  lar  cafc$  which  have  hqen  fo^  fo^cmnly  dQter» 
*^  ^mined)  and  without  any  proportion  p^fery^ 
*^  between  the  vacious  degrees  of  merit. and  do* 
merit  in  the  application  of  (hofe  rew^rd$ 
and  pun|(hmcnts  */'    And  in  all  that  he  of- 
fers in  the  latter  part  of.  the  ftxty-eighth  of  his 
Fragments  and  Eflays,  he  proceeds  upon  this  fupe 
pQittion,  that  ''  the  greateft  and  leaft  degree  of 
^^  virtue  (hall  be  rewarded»  and  the  greateft 
**  and  leaft  degree  of  vice  puniftied  alike  /'  And 
that  it  is  '^  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  to  make  no 
^'  diftin£tion  of  perfons  in  diiCmilar  cafes  ^/* 

?  Vol.  V,  p.  495.         f  It.  p.  496. 
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All  tliU'iailidrilfhfplie^tliffet^d^^pdldsiipdil 
a  gi««  MaiA^jffttitfiiiMh,  tair  a  wilftfl  Hffih^E^ 
Icboitfoti'df  the  €iMmafi<to£bliie  oA^arib  Heid: 
If  men  'were  to  be  rewarded  and  poniflidtlfti^ 

tUvMoab,  ti^feli  t>to  ijibtiibr  WviitiM  fibx^^ 
il^tettetfcdddfGdd'spRXidtidiii^ltdWlMs'tnan^ 
itiHd  in  tMs  ptkkm  flact,thto  it  Might  «ead- 
imlreidtltt  tUMu  *o£iVddiiAil  dfttnitied  doly  «• 
r^4iili^tt1it>fs^^eiftd<dek^e£i1ti  Bittthift 
h  ilflft  the  S«ripniFe  ie|>re(<Mt8CkMi  «f  Obd'tj^tp- 
ctedings  in  a  fatdre  ftatc  We  ttt  ^kac  mdft 
ekpir^  ifforiDd,  •  dvft  <he  caiis  6f  e^  ihdm- 
4u41  Ihall  be  cmmined  and  fadfed.  k  is  thiu 
thilc  oor  Loitl,  who  is  to  be  >oilr  Judge,  reptt- 
^ts  it:  He  tells lU,  that  he  will  €9iikmbSi 
glory ^  and  M  hh  k»fy  mgeh  witk  him,  Juid 
thtHOk^  he  rei»ard  ^very  Man  4cctfrda^  t&  bif 
werkst  Matt.  xvi.  «7.  St.  f  tffc/  ek(^fly  dc^ 
ciariei,  that  God  wiff  reiukr  to  eviiy^  i>U»  itc- 
^rdkig  t»  bh  deeds^  Rom.  ii.  6.  That  i^imy 
4M0f  ds  Audi  gi^  an  decent  ^  bm^  tb 
Gody  Rdm.  tiiv.  i^.  Th6t!  ^e  mm  sM  dfpeier 
kefore  tkejodgm'ent-fidt  df  €htift,  tbit  everf 
me  maf  reeifH^e  the  things  done  in  bis"  ^&d^^ 
oecprdkig  to  that  he  bAth  done,  tvhetber  it 

•  ▼ok  'Vi"  p.  503; 
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m^crs  aodi  Gmram^^  liclecs^chem^  know^  that 
the  mbndtiffatlbhotibe-fltgleded^  boc  fliall^^^ 

tJbi^giajBMn>iiMtki  [lAefg^»Ljhai/iJb§  nciive  of 

that  d0et^^s;rmm^Jb^U*f^ciivefbr  thi  wrmg* 

j^rfims^.Sigb^  vt  8)  9.  CckA\u  z^.  St.  3?»^n' 
affiitcth.m^  ti^Gudif^htmtfeJpiS^^.pirfii^ 
jmd(gttb  jttt^ir^Uiiig^ta^e^j  maji^  worky  %^Fku 
!•  17.  Ghaftt' is  intcodaccd  •  as  dcdaring^  I  sm^ 
ht  iit^ti^fsMr^tb  $bd^ttins  inJLhH»ts^mAl 
wU  gmi:  ikiM:i£%)^f'xm^4i(pj$t^'a€C9rdMg't9 
ynr  «wrir,r  BiQVmih  29^;'  And;  in.  the  defoipw. 
ttfmi>Ctticfiltulx jttdgpnaatv  Rw.xti.  iii  tQ^flvow 
tlMjex^As^fsxiCtfaat  juiignBcm^*  it  is  iaidr  thitr^# 
i^tahi  /wae.oppffd^  a7^<tbi  dead^were  JMdgat^ 
out  of  tSv£e  tiimgt  iviskh'wte^'taTittenm  tSti. 
baoksy  ^Mtoidii^i  Po. their  Wfiitkk    Andit  is  4!t^ 
peat€4  ^agai%^ vdr. . 1 34  i^ymefijudgid^^wrf^* 

FconxthaK-icvcral  paflf^^  cotnfMnrcd  togetiwr 
it  Appcaisjvrithiihciutaioft'evidaiKo,  tbatacooed-* 
iQg  to  tlic  .wbote.  tcQor  <  of.,  tbe  Nc^s^-Tdlaflaenri , 
iQj.thodi4>tDficig^futuce  rcttibttdans^'-/>&«orf'-' 
i4Wn^  and^pMii^mmts  Jhdl  l^m$afiipedMU4m*^ 
eVtrppsnicMk»^Hfer  mffi^tiom  U4he  mefi^ 
audd^mftiti  ^jje^h  snaisndaaly  wiiictiioiiiLatt-^ 
thox^Xaifii  is.vhatijoiiicc^cqiuiesu   It  istiierf*  • 
£4re  maoifci^i  that  what  is  there  iaid  concerning 
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uTTBKtbat  Airarc  flatc  o£.rcvards  and  pnnifamcnis^' 
^^  uittft  be  UDdetfiood  in.  a  coxfiSicncf  with  the 
making  an  cxad  diftribotion  accocdiiig  to  paiti- 
cttlAt  cafes  and  circuoiflanccs.  And  cfaot  the  gc- 
neral  rcptcfcntatioilsthcccniadcof  hcavai  as  a 
flaic  of  future  happincft  to  the  r^htcous,  and  of 
hell  as  a  ftate  of  future  punifhuicnt  to  the  .wick- 
ed, muil  be  fo  taken  and  explained  as  to  com- 
port  with  the  different  degrees  of  rewards  and 
punilhments  to  the  one  and  to  the  other  i  and 
not  zi  if  all  good  Oien  were  to  be  railed  to  the 
fame  degree  of  future  glorjr  and  h^pinc&  ;  and 
all  b^dmen  to  be  punlfted  with  the  fame  degree 
oC  tnlfcrjr ;  iince  it  is  fo  frequently  and  ej^rcfly 
diedascd^  tfaatvGod.will  then,  without  refpedc^ 
petfons>. render  to  every  man. according  to  his 
doeds  r:  i»nd  that  every  maa  (hall  then  receive  ac- 
cordjieig  to  what  he  harh  done  in  the  body.  Tlhe 
general  defcriptions  of  ths^t.  futufc  gloty  ate 
i/idd:d  fublime  and  noble,  and  reprefent  it  ia  a 
nioft  attra&ive  view.  .  And  it  was  proper  It 
ihoukl  be  fo.  They  fet  before  us  a  happinefi 
bcfyond  imaginaticm  great  and  .glorious^  tlie 
tnore  efFcdually  to  animate  us  td  a  patient  con- 
tinuance in  well-doing.  And  it  is  fignified^ 
thiit  ic  is  of  fuch  a  nature,  fo  tnuifeeadently 
great  and  excellent,  as  vaftly  to  exceed  what 
any  of  the  human  race  could  in  firidneis  of  yu*^ 
(tice  have  defecved.  For  the  obedience  of  the 
beft  :or  men  is  very  imperfcdti  and  mixed  with 
many  defed^s  $/aad  therctbre  that  eternal  life  and 
happiueis  is  reprcfented  as  the  gift  of  God 
.'.„..  ',!.a.  .  ..   .  ^   .   thrmtgb 


thfMgh  Jifus  Chrift.    That  rcwarcl  isf the  effcft  jletter 
of*  free  fovcrcign  grace  and  goodncfs/    And  '^^* 
ti^erefore  none  can  find  fault  if  the  glory  aiid 
happincfs  which  (hall  be  conferred  upon  good ' 
meo  hereafter  be  above  what  they  could  be  faid 
to  have  flriftly  merited.    But  though  the  very 
lowcft  degree  of  reward  and  happinels  in  that ' 
future  ftate  ftiall  be  far  fupcrior  to  what  the  beft 
of  men  could  have  pretended  to  have  challenged, 
as  in  ftridnefs  of  juftice  due  to  his  merits,  yet 
God  (hall  fo  order  it  in  his  infinite  wifdom  and  * 
righteoufnefs,  that  there  (hali  be  an  admirable 
proportion  obferved  in  giving  different  degrees 
of  glory,  according  to  the  different  proficiencies 
men  had  made  in  real  goodnefi  during  their  \ 
ftate  of  trial.    Nothing  can  be  clearer  to  this 
purpofe  than  6ur  Saviour's  determination  In  thQ* 
parable  of  the  pounds,  Luke  xuc.  12,  20.  where* 
he  reprefents  higher  honours  and  rewards  con« ' 
ferred  upon  fome  than  upon  others,  according 
to  their  different  degrees  of  ufefulnefs,  and  the 
diflPerent  improvements  they  had  made  of  what 
was  committed  to  them.    And  in  the  blcflings  . 
he  pronounceth  upon  thofe  that  are  perfecuted 
for  righteoufnefs  fake,  he  plainly  intimates,  that 
they  Ihould  be  diftinguiflied  with  a  higher  re- 
ward  in  heaven  than  many  others,  in  propor* 
tion  to  their  greater  fufferings  and  fervices, ' 
And  in  general  he  declares,  that  in  his  father's 
koufe  are  many  manfians  ,•  which  fuppofcs  that  * 
there  ihall  be  different  abodes  provided  for  good 
men  in  that  future  world,  into  which  they  (hali 
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tETTE^bfi^t^iibott^^  (»M^'Of  them  iHtppsrQ  tbdrfi- 
^^'  vcral  ways,  and  each  coatentcd  \fidk  the  lot  at 
itgf^eci  theai..  ^  ap*whcrc  »rc  we  pfltttcularljr 
t4)ld^  Wiiat  (fiall-bc  ch«  loweft  dogmi:  of  ha^- 
ncff  aipd  itwyd  ,whi6h  Ihajl  be;- cwtrfcrrcA  on  the 
lowcildegrccs oif  real  virmeand  ligbteoufiic/s^ 
HOC  ^ptUd  fuch  a;  difcjovay  be  of  anjf  ufc  to 
mankmdr.  or  ahfwer  any^valpfible  pOrpofc. 

As  to  future  punifiinicnts,  i^  the  infli&iog?  of 
tKeie  the  iitii^i  regard  fliall  b^  had. to  the  raJ» 
o^  juftice;  fo  that  ho  man  IhaUbepunifhcd  be- 
yipnd  his  de merit*  This  iflfcsntoftably  fi[>Uow$ 
from  the  frcqpeot  declarations  thiut  arc  mad^ 
and.  which  hav^  bt^  already  produced,  that 
God  will  render  to  every  man  ^aciStfding.  tia  his 
decdSy  without  rci^e^rOt"  pcsrfoiis.  .  But  bdide$ 
thcfc general  dcclarattqnsy  tUc^c-  atcrevcivl  jjaf- 
fages  of*  Scripture  whkb  arc  de/igited  to  (hcw^ 
that  there.  ni;^U  be  a^rcm^rjcablc  difference  mad« 
between  fomc bad  men  and  others ih  thcputii(h' 
ments  iniiided  on  them^  and  that  \n  the  lar 
flij^ing  thefc  puni{hm^ts arc^ifd  (haU  be  had 
to  the  different  aggjravatioft;  of  their  crioics. 
This  is  whatour  Lord  plainly  figaifies,  when  he 
declares  with  great  ibicmnicy,  thac  it  JhdH  ke 
more  toUmhle  for  Spdom  a^d'  Qooiorrah  in  the 
ifaji  af  ju4g^int yX\xzx  is>  fey  the  (nod  profligate 
parts  of  the  heathen.  wqri4>  than  fpr.  tbo(b  thaC 
obdinately  rejected  and;abulcdthe  <pprpel.  offers 
of  mercy  and  ialvatibn,  and.  who  gaon  ii^  %n 
obQinate  courfe  of  .prcfumptucius  fiA  and  di(^ 
obedience,  in  oppontiosi  toythe  cle^rdCl  Hghr» 
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fltid  Moft  glorious  advantages.    Andagaln^  hci-BTTER 
dcclaresj  that  that  fervant  which  knew  his   '^^' 
JLm'dtswil/p  and  prepared  not  himfelfi  neither 
did  accordingSo  his  wHU  jhnU  be  beaten  with 
many  gripes.    But  he  that  kne^tv  not,  and  did 
commit  things  worthy  of  ftripes^Jhall  be  beaten 
*ivithfew  gripes.    For  unto  whomfoever  much 
is  giveny  of  him  Jbali  be  much  requited :  And 
t§  whom  men  have  committed  much^  of  him 
will  they  ask  more^  Luke  xii.  47,  4.8.    Nothing 
can  be  plainer  than  it  is  from  this  reprefentation^ 
rhat  among  thofe  who  (hall  be  punifhed  in  a  fu- 
tareilatCy  great  difference  (hall  be  made  in  the 
degrees  of  punifhment  inflicted  on  them  ac« 
cording  to  their  different  demerits;  and  thataa 
cxaft  confuleration  (hall  be  had  of  their  fcvcral 
cafes,  and  an  equitable  proportion  (hall  be  o\> 
iervedy  and  all  proper  allowances  made.     The 
general  defcriptions  therefore  of  thefe  future 
punifhments  are  to  be  interpreted  in  a  conHll:- 
cncy  with  fuppofing  a  very  great  difference 
made  between  fome  and  others  in  the  degrees 
of  their  punifhment.     In  thefe  general  defcrip*^ 
tioris  the  ftrongefl  images  of  terror  are  made  ufe 
of,  and  it  is  highly  proper  it  (houid  be  fo.   The 
punifliments  are  dcfcribed  in  their  higheft  de- 
gree, as  they  (hall  be  inflidcd  on  the  moft  ob- 
stinate and  heinous  offenders.     No-where  are 
we  particularly  told  what  (hail  be  the  lowed  de- 
gree of  punidiment  which  (hall  be  infiidled  in 
ijiat  future  world )  nor  what  that  ftate  oi  vice 
And  guilt  is,  which  (l^alt  fubjcd  men  to  the  lead 
\oh.  II.  Sr  punKhment^ 
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LVTTEnpuntflimeftt.  Sqch  dcdatatioos  coald  aafVer 
^^^*  no  good  end,  and  vouid  probably  be  abufed. 
It  is  more  wifely  done  to  leave  that  matter  in 
general  cxpreffions  $  at  the  fame  time  aflfuring 
uSy  that  f  very  man  (hail  be  puni(hed  in  a  ftrid 
proportion  to  the  circumftances  of  hts  crime. 

A  due  confideration  of  this  will  in  a^  great 
mcafure  obviate  the  principal  objedioos  this  au- 
thor hath  urged  againft  the  eternal  duration  of 
that  future,  punifhitient,  which  depend  princi- 
pally upon  this  fuppoittion,  that  all  (hall  be  alike 
lubjcdcd  to  the  moft  extreme  degree  of  torment 
and  mifery,  and  fofhall  continue  iot  ever: 
Whereas  if  it  be  confidered,  that  there  (hall  be 
a  vaft  and  amazing  difference  made  betwcea 
fome  and  others;  in  that  future  world  i  that  the 
date  of  fome  (hall  be  tolerable  compared  widi 
that  of  others  $  and  that  every  man's  ca(e  (hall 
be  confidered,  and  his  condition  wifely  and  ex- 
actly proportioned  to  what  he  had  defcrvcd  s  on 
this  fuppoiition,  whatever  the  duration  of  it  is 
fuppofed  to  be^  it  is  ftill  jud. 

Here  it  will  not  be  improper  to  take  notice  of 
a  remarkable  paflfage  of  this  writer  in  relatioa  to 
this  prcfent  iubjeft.    He  fays^  '^  he  could  ca(ily 
perfuadc  him(elf,  that  the  mercy  of  God  par- 
dons the  offenders  who  amend,  confiftcntly 
with  his  juitice ;  for  elfe,  as  all  men  offend, 
'^  all  men  would  be  punilhedi  and  that  his 
^'  goodne(s  may  carry  on  the  work  his  mercy 
^'  has  begun,  and  place  fuch  as  are  the  objeds 
^^  of  both  in  a  fiate,  where  they  will  be  exempt 
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^^  perhaps  eternally  from  all  catural,  and  a$  muctj^BTTCR 
^^  as  finite  aeaturcs  can  be,  frocn  all  moral  eviL   ^^ 
He  could  perfaade  himfelf,  that  they  whb 
are  i;hc  objedls  of  neither,  and  are  not;  there- 
fore pardoned,  remain,  if  they  do  renfiain, 
excluded  from  the  happineis  oi^  the  others^ 
^^  and  reduced  to  a  forlorn  ftate.     Some  fuch. 
,**  hypothefis,  where  no  certainty  is  to  be  had,  1 
^'  could  admit,  fays  he,  as  probable,  becaufe  it 
^'  contradich  none  of  the  divine  attributes,  fets 
'^  none  of  them  at  variance,  nor  breaks  theic 
*^  harmony/'    Here  he  fuppoles  it  to  be  a  pro- 
bable hypothefis,  and  perfedly  cpniiiient  with 
the  divine  attributes,  not  only  that  fome  men 
who  are  the  proper  objeds  of  the  divine  good*- 
neis  and  mercy,   may  continue  eternally  in  a 
happy  ftate  exempt  from  all  evil  \  but  that  others 
who  by  their  condud  have  rendered  themfelves 
snot  the  proper  objeds  of  the  divine  mercy,  may 
be  debarred  from  pardon,  and  may  remain^ 
"whilft  they  do  remain,  and  confequently.may 
remain  eternally^  ruppoiing  them  to  continue 
in  eternal  exigence,  excluded  from  that  happi- 
neis which  the  others  enjoy,  and  reduced  to  a 
forlorn  ftate.     If  Therefore  we  be  aflurcd  by  a 
well-acteftcd  revelation,  that  this  (hall  really  be 
the  cafe,  he  ought  not  to  objcd  againft  it. 
But  he  urge5,  that ''  it  is  abfurd  tofuppofe,  that 
our  ftate  of  probation  cuds  with  ttiis  prcicnt 
life,  and  that  judgment  will  be  determined 

by  what  we  have  done  in  this  ftarc. And 

that  a  virtue  or  wickedncfs  of  fifty  or  fixty 
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Li^TTsit^^  years,  {hould  be  rewarded  with  eternal  hap- 
^1^^  *^  pincfs,  or  puniflicd  with  eternal  mifcry  rT 
The  objection  that  is  drawn  from  the  difpropor- 
tion  there  is  between,  the  duration  of  the  ftare 
of  trial,  and  the  eternity  that  is  to  fucceed  it't 
might  be  made,  whatever  we  fuppofe  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  time  of  triat  to  be.  But  the 
(hcrtne^  of  this  ftate  of  trial  faroifheth  a  pow- 
erful conlideration  to  engage  us  to  improve  it. 
And  very  probably,  if  it  were  ordinarily  much 
longer  than  it  is,  the  condition  of  mankind 
might  be  worfe  in  the  prefent  corrupt  ftate  of 
the  human  namre  than  it  now  is  s  as  the  length 
of  men's  lives  before  the  flood  probably  contri- 
buted to  the  wickednefs  that  (o  much  abounded* 
The  argument  therefore,  as  far  as  there  is  any 
weight  in  it,  holdeth  againft  the  fuppoiing  any 
ftate  of  trial  zt  ali^  of  whatev^  continuance. 
But  do  we  know  enough  of  the  meafures  and 
deftgns  of  the  divine  government,  to  be  able  to 
pronounce,  that  it  may  rK>t  be  worthy  of  God 
as  the  Supreme  Governor  of  the  world,  to  ap- 
point to  his  reafonable  creatures  a  ftate  of  trkl 
anddifcipline,  and  to  deal  with  them  according 
to  their  behaviour  in  fuch  a  ftate,  and  let  them 
know,  that  if  they  obftinately  perHft  in  their 
rebellion  and  difbbediencc,  he  will  at  length 
(hut  up  his  grace  from  rhem,  and  they  (hall  be 
excluded  from  that  glory  and  felicity,  with 
which  he  would  ha\'fe  bountifully  rewarded 
their  perlcvcrancc  in  a  courfe  of  piety  and  vir- 
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tuc  during  the  time  of  trial  allotted  them.    It^^J^Ea 
may  be  left  to  impartial  reafon^  whether  thi» 
conftitution  would  not  be  more  wifely  ordained^ 
«nd  more  likely  to  promote  the  interefts  of  vir? 
tue  and  good  order  in  the  world,  and  to  repre(| 
vice  and  wickednc($,  than  to  &t  no  bounds  at 
all  to  the  offers  of  his  mercy,  and  tp  affiire  thcmi 
that  let  them  behave  never  fo  wickedly  and  pre? 
fiimptuoufly,  and  abufe  and  reieft  all  the  me« 
thods  of  his  grace,  yet  ftill  after  they  leave  this 
world,  and  at  any  other  time  throughout  etecr 
nity,  whenever  they  repent,  tlKy  Ihall  be  fotr 
given,  and  even  reftorcd  to  favour^  and  raifed 
to  glory  and  felicity  ?   Would  ttxis  be  a  rule  of 
government  worthy  of  the  divine  wifdom,  oc 
fit  to  be  publifhed  throughout  the  whole  intcl* 
Je^ual  world  ? 

As  reafbn  leads  us  to  conclude^  that  it  19  n£ce£^ 
faryfor  anfwcring  the  great  ends  of  moral  go- 
vernment, that   punifhmcnts    fhould   be  de- 
nounced againft  the  obQinate  tranfgredbrs  of 
the  divine  laws,   fo  it  may  be  juftly  doubted 
whether  to  creatures  deHgned  for  an  inimortal . 
exiftence,  the  threatening  of  none  but  tempo- 
rary punifliments  would  be  fufficicnti  efpccially 
if  they  apprehended,  that  they  (hould  outlive 
thofe  punifhments  for  infinite  ages  in  blifs  and 
glory.    It  certainly  becometh  us  in  our  enqui* 
ties  concerning  fuch  matters  as  thefe,  to  pro- 
ceed with  great  modcftyj  fince  we  cannot  pre- 
tend of  ourfelves  to  be  proper  judges  of  what 
the  governing  wifdom  and  r ighteoufhefs  of  the 
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BETTER  Supreme  Lord  of  the  uhiverfc  doth  require,  and 
^^[^what  is  moft  worthy  of  God,  and  moft  for  tht 
good  of  the  whole,  which  is  of  far  greater 
importance  ihan    the   interefls  of  particular 
beings. 

To  conHdcr  the  (entence,  whieh  (hall  pafsupon 
bad  men  at  the  great  day  of  judgment,  as  final 
and  irrevxr/tbte  s  and  that  after  this  there  (hall  be 
no  frefti  offers  of  grace  and  mercy  5  but  they 
(^2\\  continue  under  the  effcds  of  that  fentencc 
during  the  whole  of  their  exiftence,  is  certainly 
a  confideration  of  the  higheft  moment,  and 
muft  needs  have  a  wonderful  weight  to  engage 
us  to  make  the  bcft  ufe  of  the  prefent  ftate  of 
trial  allotted  us,  and  to  lay  hold  on  the  offers  of 
falvation  that  are  now  made  to  us  upon  the  rea- 
fonable  terms  of  the  new  covenant.  Whereas 
if  we  had  reafon  to  apprehend,  that  there  were 
to  be  new  ftates  of  trial,  new  ieafons  and  of- 
fers of  grace,  after  the  general  judgment,  it 
would  greatly  weaken  the  influence  of  the  mo- 
tives drawn  from  the  thrcatenings  of  future  pu- 
niOiment,  Nor  is  there  any  thing  in  this  con- 
ilitution,  which  can  be  proved  to  be  incon-- 
itftent  with  the  wifdom,  juftice,  and  equity,  of 
the  divine  government.  For  as  to  the  exdufion 
from  the  heavenly  felicity,  which  (hall  be  a 
confidcrablc  part  of  that  future  punifhment, 
there  is  no  reafonable  ground  for  expefting,  that 
thofc  who  now  rcjc^  the  divine  grace  and 
mercy  (hould  ever  be  admitted  to  that  tranfcend* 
ent  blift  and  glory^  which  God  hath   been 
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pleafed  of  his  own  free  and  rich  goodnefs  tOLEfrEK.; 
promife  to  the  righteous,  and  which  no  man  ^^^^ 
could  pretend'  to  challenge  as  in  ftri£tndf$  of 
juftice  due  to  him.  Nor  is  it  any  impeachment 
of  the  divine  wifdom  and  goodnefs  to  Icavt 
obftinate  itnners  during  the  whole  courfc  of 
rheirexiftence  under  that  part  of  the  punifhment 
which  arifeth  from  the  dinging  reflexions  of 
their  own  guilty  confciences,  or  from  the  na- 
tural effefts  of  their  wickednefs  afid  bad  temper 
of  mind.  And  whatever  farther  punifhments 
there  may  be  more  dircdly  and  immediately  in- 
flicted by  the  divinp  hand,  we  may  be  fure  they* 
fliail  be  in  fuch  meafures  and  proportions  to 
each  individual,  as  never  to.  exceed  the  demerit' 
of  their  crimes. 

What  has  been  faid  may  help  us  to  ;udge  of 
the  firange  rcprefentation  this  author  is  pleafed 
to  make  of  the  Scripture  dodrinc  of  future  pu* 
nifhments:  That  '*  fuch  a  proceeding  can  be 
*^  afcribed  to  no  principle,  but  to  the  revenge 
**  of  a  being,  who  puniflies  to  the  full  cxtcnr 
*^  of  his  power,  and  merely  for  the  plcafurc  of 
♦*  puniftiing,  and  without  any  regard  to  jufliccf 
^*  creatures  who  did  not  offend  him,  merely 
**  for  the  pleafure  of  offending  him,  creatures 
•*  who  had  freewill,  and  made  wrong  cledions, 
^*  creatures  who  might  plead  in  mitigation  of 
'^  their  punirtimcnts,  their  frailties,  their  paf- 
f^  (tons,  the  imperfedions  of  their  natures,  and 
<^  the  nilmccous  temptations  to  which  they 
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iiTTTEA^^  Adod  ttpofed  ^/'  TkM  repttfematiofi  li  00* 
^J^^Liijuft  in  every  article.  The  tefidcnqr  ^  it  i» 
plaioly  this  1  to  apologise  for  fio,  anl  to  diau* 
oifh  tbcicvil  of  it*  And  w.hat  ^y^i  caa  i>c|m>- 
pofcd  b}r  this  is  bard  to  &j.  Kotfcing  CflQ  bo 
more  aHitrary  to  the  honour  of  Qod»  19  Hk^ 
good  of  mankind,  to  the  peace  and  or<kcoC  tVnt 
moral  world,  than  to  endeavour  to  make  oaeiik 
cntcnaui.dight  thoughts  of  the  evil  of  fio.  Tq 
li^hat  purpofe  is  it  to  iay,  that  Honees  do  001 
effcnd  God  merely  for  the  pkaTurc  of  of* 
icoding  him }  If  they  do  it  for  the  picaiiue  of 
gratifying  their  own  corrupt  inclinations  and 
appetites^  which  they  oppofc  and  prober  to  thq 
moA  wife  and  holy  will  and  la,w  of  tl^  fove^ 
reign  Lord  of  the  univerfe,  is  not  this  a  vcf|; 
heinous  guilt?  Their  having  free^WiU^  and 
making  wrong  cleftions,  when  it  was  in  thdf 
choice  to  have  done  othcrwife,  though,  meoti-; 
oned  here  in  mitigation  of  their  guil^t,  is  a  great 
aggravation  of  tbeit  aim<,  and  an  abufe  of 
tlKir  reafon  and  liberty,  which  are  amofigft  cho 
nobleft  gifts  of  God,  To  plead  pa0ioas  and 
(cmptacions,  is  an  excufe,  which,  if  admirced^ 
may  fcrvc  to  apologize  for  the  greateft  crimes^ 
T^\xt  they  are  not  allowed  by  any  wifehumaa  jtt» 
dicatorics  as  a  reaibn  for  exempting  thoft  tliat 
tranlgrefs  the  laws  from  the  penalties  to  which 
their  traufg^cfllon^  had  expofed  them,*  Aim! 
JLord  Bpltngifrokf  himfelf *  hA9  elfewberc  ^xsf 
proj^crly  oblcrvcd,  that  thoft  very  perfons  wim 

pretend^ 


fttMndj  that  iiMliDttions  ciknot  be  M(lrnned,uTTsii- 
and  who  fpcak  irfoft  of  the  powct  of  the  zp^ 
peritce  and  paflioiil^  can  reltft  and  cdntroal 
them,  whtia  any  evidoot  iotereft,  or  con- 
^nsy  incliiutdoiit  leads  theln  to  do  fo  ^.  And 
•9  to  iny  trari%reffions  that  may  pr<^rly  be 
cMlcd  fraikkfi  and  infimiities,  and  which  have 
Uttle  of  the  will  in  them,  the  wife  and  jnft 
Ruler  of  the  world  wiH  no  doubt  make  all  the 
^IdwaiiaSt  that  equity  can  demand. 

Upon  the  whdlc,  the  Chrtftian  dodrine  of 
ibtilre  rewards  dnd  punifhmcnts  is  £0  ht  frooi 
furnifhing  a  juft  objcdion  againft  thediTine  cm 
ginal  of  the  Gorpel'ttvclation,  that^  if  tightljjP 
coofidtrcki.  it  yieldetfa  a  noble  evidenizc:cf  "ills 
ufefulneft  and  truth.    It  is  fcarce  poiBble  to 
form  an  Jbdaa  of  any  thing  more  folemn  and  ai^ 
fc&ing,  and  better  fitted  to  make  a  ftrong  im^ 
prcflion  on  the  human  mind,  than  the  reprefcnc* 
ation  given  ifi  the  New  Teftament  of  rh^  fu- 
ture iudgini^nt.    The  wh6le  human  race  con-* 
vened  before  the  fovereign  univerfal  Judgc^  in* 
nametable  myriads  of  holy  aiigeU  attending^ 
the|udiciai  procefs  carried  on  with  thegreateft 
ibkninUy,  a  drift  and  impartial  en<)uiry  made, 
the  xpoft  hidden  adions  brought  to  light,  and  the 
very  fecrets^of  the  heart  laid  open,  and  all  foU 
k>wed  by  eternal  retributions,     k  feemeth  plain 
Irom   our   Saviour's  mannep  of  reprefcnting 
lhiiigs>  that  he  regarded  it  as  a  matter*  of  great 

*  See  his  Letters  on  the  Stedy  and  V(t  of  Hiftory,  Let.  lit. 
8eft.  t. 
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BTTSR  imporraoGC,  that  finncis  (hoald  have  no  hope 
or  cxpcd^on  given  them  of  obtaining  mercy 
and  lalvation,  if  thejr  peritfted  to  the  end  dL 
this  prefent  life  in  a  coorfe  of  impenitcncXy  pre- 
fumptuous,  fin  and  diibbedience.  He  no-wherc 
giveth  the  Icaft  intimation,  that  the  puniihmeat 
of  the  wicked  in  a  futUK  ftate  (hall  have  an  end. 
On  the  contrary,  he  fiill  fpeaketh  of  it  in  tenns 
which  according  to  the  natural  import  of  the 
exprefllons  fcem  to  %aify  that  it  (hall  be  of  a 
jperpctaal  duration^  without  adding  any  thing  to 
qualify  diofe  cxpreifions.  And  for  any  pedbns 
to  flatter  themfeives,  that  God  may  in  his  ablb- 
lute  fovereignty  difpcnfc  with  the  rigor  of  his 
thfbatenings,  and  to  depend  uppn  fuch  an  ex« 
pc^tion,  would  be  an  extreme  folly,  when  the 
plain  tenor  of  the  revelation  fcems  to  go  the 
other  way. 

\  have  now  (inifbed  the  delign  I  had  in  view^ 
which  was  to  defend  natural  and  revealed  reli- 
gion againft  the  attacks  made  upon  both  by  this 
very  .confident  and  aiTuming  author.  In  the 
execution  of  this  defign  I  have  principally  con* 
lined  myfelf  to  the  reafoning  part  of  his  Lord* 
{hip  s  works  as  far  as  religion  is  concerned^  and 
have  not  willingly  overlooked  any  thing  that 
had  the  appearance  of  argument.  But  I  have 
not  attempted  to  follow  him  in  feveral  of  thole 
excur(tons  which  feem  to  have  been  principally 
intended  to  (hew  the  variety  of  his' reading,  of 
which  it  mud  be  owned  there  is  a  great  appear* 
3  ance. 
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ahce,  though  I  cannot  fay  he  has  given  thanyLETTEit 
proofs  of  his  having  maturely  digefted  it.  Se-  *^" 
vera!  things  there  are  in  his  fchcmo'<^f  mctaphy- 
iics,  and  in  the  account  he  has  gtvetf  of  the  fen* 
timents  of  the  anticnt  philofophers,  which 
might  jnftly  be  animadverted  upon,  though  it 
"wili  not  be  denied,  that  fome  of  his  obferVa^ 
tions  on  thefe  heads  are  iuft  and  curious.  But 
as  a  diftin£t  examination  of  them  would  Have 
very  much  enlarged  this  work;  which  is  already 
•longer  than  I  at  firft  intended,  or  rhan  I  would 
have  wiftied  it  to  be,  I  have  chofen  to  omit 
them :  For  the  fame  reafon  Ihave  taken  no  par- 
ticular notice  of  the  reflexions  he  has  occafion- 
'ally  caft  upon  the  antient  fathers  of  the  Chriftian 
Church,  and  upon  the  body  of  the  primitive 
Chriftians,  of  whom  he  has  made  a  moft  injurious 
reprefentation,  and  has  in  eifcd  juftified  the  per- 
fecutions  raifcd  by  the  heathens  againft  them. 
He  tells  us,  that  "  their  clergy  were,  under  pre- 
**  tencc  of  religion,  a  very  lawlefs  tribe. — ^ 
^'  That  they  broke  the  laws  in  the  moft  public 
^  manner,  and  inftigated  others  to  break  them, 
by  popular  infurredions  againft  rhe  authority 
of  magiftratcs,  and  by  tumults  and  riots,  ih 
^^  which  they  infulted  the  eftabliftied  religion  of 

"  the  empire. And  he  believes,  the  lift  of 

^^  the  martyrs  confided  more  of  thofe  who  fuf*- 
^'  fered  for  breaking  the  peace,  than  of  thofe 
**  who  fuffered  quietly  for  the  fake  of  their  re- 
\^  ligion  ^.'^    Such  is  the  charge  he  has  thought 
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LBTTEEfie  tobtiogagainft  a  worthy  and  peaceable  bod  j 
j^^of  mra,  fof  fi>  the  primitive  Chriftians  gexK* 
oerally  vcrp,  whofe  innocent  and  yirtuous  be- 
fcaniour  has  been  acknpwieged  by  £bme  of  t&clr 
Pagan  adverfaries  themselves. 

You  wiU  obfcrve,  that  I  havc>  for  the  moft 
part,  except  where  the  argument  led  to  it,  paffed 
over  the  bitter  faretfm  be  fo  frequently  throws 
out  againft.the  Chrifti^n  divines.  They  bavethc 
honour  to  be  reviled  and  infuked  in  every 
work  that  is  designed  agsdnft; revealed  religion. 
But  it  fnuQ  be  owned^  that  his  Lordfliip  has  in 
obloquy  and  repro)ic;h  far  exceeded  all  that  have 
gone  before  him. .  He  has  found  ont  what  the 
world  did  not  know  before,  that  the  divines  ate 
in  a  formed  alliance  ahd  confederacy  with  the 
Atheifis  againft  God  and  his  providence^  and  that 
the  latter  are  not  ftich  dangerous  enemies  to  re- 
ligion as  the  former. 

I  have  not  thought  my  felf  obliged  to  take  any 
diftinft  notice  of  the  long  account  he  lias  gtven 
in  his  fourth  Eflay  of  the  incroachmeatis  of*  the 
ecdefuftical  upon  the  civil  power»  and  the  fevc* 
ral  fiepsby  which  thofc  incroachpients  were  car- 
ried on,  efpecially  in  the  times  of  the  papal 
ufurpation.  He  has  advanced  little  on  thofe 
heads  that  can  be  called  new,  or  which  had  not 
been  obierved  by  others  before  him.  And  we 
have  Ills  Lordfhip's  own  acknowlegement  fre- 
quently repeated,  that  this  i$  by  no  means 
chargeable  on  true  original  Ghrtftianity.  It 
would  therefore  be  very  diimgenuous  to'  turn 

that 
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thit  to  the  difadvantage  nf  the  rcligioa  oi^^'l^J^ 
yefusj  which  has  been  only  owing  to  a  groi^ 
abufc  aqd  corcuptioa  of  it,  a  corruption  which 
was  plainly  foretold  in  the  (acred  wntjags>  at  a 
time  when  it  was  impofiible  for  any  human  fa« 
gacity  to  forefce  it. 

He  frcqueotly  cxdaims  agaioft  artificial  tbco* 
loS7>  ^od  complains  of  tl^  profane  mixtorcs 
which  have  been  brought  into  the  Chriftian  rcli* 
gion  by  the  fubtilties  of  a  rain  phiiofophy^  and 
by  idle  traditions*  It  muft  be  acknowl^ed» 
that  there  has  often  been  too  much  ground  for 
fuch  complaints.  And  to  endeavour  to  fcpa*- 
4rate  putc  uncorrupted  ChdftiaQity  as  taught  by 
Chrift  and  his  apoftles  from  dcbaifing  ndixtures, 
(nd  the  corrupc  additions  that  have  been  made 
to  it>  is  undoubtedly  a  oofaic  and  uiefai  worii, 
and  when  properly  pcdbcmed,  is  doing  a  real 
fervice  to  Chriftianity,  and  teodcth  to  eftablKh 
the  credit  of  it,  and  to  promote,  its  facTed  in- 
terefis.  But  fuch  writers  as  Lord  Bolingbri^ke 
arc  certainly  the  un&teft  peribos  in  the  world  to 
tindertake  it. 

Ntm  tali  sHxilUy  nee  defenfaribus  iftis 
Tempus  eget 

Inftead  of  promoting  th<:  good  work  of  reform*- 
ation,  and  of .  contributing  to  rcftore  religion 
in  its  primitive  purity,  they  bring  a  difgr^ce 
upon  thofe  Who  would  in  good  carneil  attempt 
it,  and  furniHi  the  patrons  of  thofe  corruptions 
4  with 
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LETTER  wirh  a  plaafibic  ptceence  for .  rcproachtog  add 
^^^*    mifreprcfcnting  iiich  perfons  as  haviog. an  ill  in- 
cencton  againft  Chiiflianity  itfelf,  and  as  fcrring 
:the  cauOe  of  Dcifis  and  Infidels* 
•    His  Lordffaip  charges  ttic  mirchie&  viiich  have 
befallen  the  Chriftiai  Church  as  havtog-  been 
chiefly  owing  to  this :  That  '^  the  pure  word  of 
^*  God  neither  is  nor  has  been  the  iblc  critciioQ 
of  orthodoxy  */'  He  affirrts,  that  ^^  00  homan 
authority  can  fapply  or  alter,  much  Ids  im- 
prove,  wiiat  the  Son  of  God  came  on  earth  to 
reveal  f/'  He  fays,  that  ^^  divines  (boold  return 
to  the  Gofpel,  as^philofbphershavc  recnmed  to 
Nature,  andprefume  to  dc^matize  no  farther 
tium  the  plain  import  of  it  will  juftify  4-'* 
And  be  recommaids  it  as  the  mofteff^ual  way 
to  remove  the  icandals  arifing  from  the  diflcn- 
tions  among  Chriftians,  that  the  Chrifiian  di- 
vines  *'  (faould  be  content  to  explain  what  they 
'^  underftand,  to  adore  what  they  underftand 
^^  not,  and  to  leave  in  myftery  all  that  Chrift 
^^  and  his  apoiUes  have  left  fo  ||/' 

Thcfe  advices,  confidcred  in  themfelves, 
might  have  been  thought  to  proceed  from  a 
good  and  friendly  intention.  But  every  thing 
IS  fufpedcd  that  comes  from  fuch  a  hand.  Yet 
a  real  friend  to  Chriftianity  will  know  how  to 
make  ^  proper:  ufe  of  admonitions  and  rcproofsi 
even  when  given  by  any  enemy. 

•  Vol.  IV.  p.  448.  t  ^'*  P«  617,  X  Ih.  p.  449* 

fl  lb.  p.  629. 
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. '  I  (hall  condude  with  this  c^ftrvation^  TbatLSTTER 
the  religion  of  Jeps^  as  delivered  in  the  New^  '^^ 
Tdhment  ia  its  original  purity  and  fimplicicy^ 
will  be  ever  able  to  ftand  its  ground  againft  all 
the  aflaults  of  the  mdl  fubtil  and  moft  malir 
cious  adveriarics.  It  hath  a  dignity  and  excels 
lenqr  iait/  which  hath  oftetv  extorted  favitar- 
able  acknowlegements  even  from  thofe  who 
have  appeared  to  be  ftrongly  prejudiced  againft 
it,  of  which  we  have  a  remarkable  inftancc  in 
the  late  Lord  BoUngbroke.  And  I  am  pcrfuaded, 
that  the  more  any  thinking  man  confidercth  it 
with  a  free  and  unprejudiced  mind^  the  more  he 
will  admire  it^  and  will  be  the  more  convinced 
of  its  truth  and  excellency,  and  of  its  divine  ori* 
ginal.  You  will^  I  doubt  nor,  join  with  me  in 
earncft  prayer  to  God,  that  this  holy  religion  may 
be  more  univerfally  diffufed,  that  it  may  be  made 
known  to  thofe  who  know  it  not,  and  that 
where  it  is  known  and  prof  efled  it  may  have 
more  of  the  happy  effeds  wliich  it  is  fo  well 
fitted  to  produce. 

I  am^ 

Reverend  and  dear  Sir, 

Moji  fine  ere  ly  and  affe^ionately  youtr^ 

JoflH   Llii-AND, 
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ADD  R   ESS 

TO 

Deists  aod  Prof&ssbd  Ckristiaki. 

HAVING  cndcavoarcd  to  give  as  dear  a 
general  view  as  I  was  abk  of  the  princi- 
pal Deiftical  Writhes  of  the  laft  and  prefenr  age, 
and  having  niade  large  and  particular  remarksen 
the  two  moft  noted  anthers  wfao  have  appeared 
of  late  among  us  in'  that  cattfe,  I  (hall  now^  as  a 
condufton  of  the  whole  workr  take  the  liberty 
to  addrcfs  myfelf,  both  to  thofe  that  take  upon 
them  the  charaderof  OeiOaand  Free  thinkcrs^and 
who  rejcd  the  Chriftian  revelation,  and  to  tbofe 
who  are  honoured  with  the  name  of  Chriftians, 
and  who  profcfs  to  receive  the  religion  of  yejus 
as  of  divine  authority. 

The  former  may  be  ranked  principally  into 
two  forts.  They  are  either  fucli  as  taking  it  for 
granted,  that  Chridtanity  has  been  proved  to  be 

an 
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M  impoildon  Oil  mankiml,  rqcSt  it  at  a  venture, 
wkhcMit  being  aMe  to  aflign  a  realbn  for  tcjcSt- 
tag  if,  or  at  moft  take  up  with  fbme  flight  obr 
icdions,  and  content  thcmfelves  with  general 
datnours  of  prieftcraft  and  icnpoftore,  without 
giving  themfelves  the  trouble  of  making  a  di« 
fiidOt  enquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  religion  it- 
ieif,  or  examining  its  proofs  and  evidences  $  or, 
thcf  are  fucb  as  pretend  to  rcjcdChriftianity^ 
becaufe  upon  a  due  examination  and  enquiry, 
they  have  found  it  to  be  deftitute  of  fufficicnC 
proof,  and  have  difoovercd  in  it  the  marks  of 
&l(hood  and  impofture,  which  convince  them 
that  it  cannot  be  of  divine  original.     There  is 
rcafon  to  apprelKnd,  that  the  greater  part  of 
fhofe  among  us^who  pais  under  the  name  of 
DeiftSy  come  under  the  former  of  thefe  chafac* 
tcrs.     But  the  condud  of  fuch  perfons  is  (o  ma- 
Y^ifcftly  abfurd  as  to  admit  of  no  excufc.     For 
what  pretence  have  they  to  giory  in  the  title  of 
f  ree*thinkerS|  who  will  not  be  at  the  pains  to 
think  dofeiy  and  ferioufly  at  all,  even  in  mat- 
ters of  the  higheft  confeqaenc^  ?  There  arc  few 
therefore  who  are  willing  to  own  that  this  is 
their  cafe.     Whether  they  have  really  given 
themfelves  the  trouble  of  a  free  and  diligent  cxa« 
mination  and  enquiry  or  not,  they  would  be 
thought  to  have  done  fo,  and  not  to  have  re- 
feded  the  Chriflian  revelation^  without  having 
Igood  reaibns  for  their  unbelief.     It  is  therefore 
to  fuch  perfons  that  I  would  now  addre fs  my- 
Alf.  • 

.  Vol.  IL  T  t  Of 
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Of  this  fort  profcflcdly  are  thofe  that  tuvc 
appeared  among  us  under  the  charafter  of  Deifti* 
cal  Writers.  They  have  made  a  ftiew  of  attack- 
ing Chriftianity  in  a  way  of  reafon  and  argu- 
ment. But  upon  the  view  which  hath  beca 
tai^cn  of  them,  it  may,  I  think,  be  iafcly  de- 
clared, that  whatever  they  have  offered  that  had 
the  face  of  argument,  hath  been  folidly  coa- 
futcd,  the  evidences  of  Chriftianity  have  been 
placed  in  a  fair  and  condftcntlighty  and  their  ob* 
)c£tions  againft  it  have  been  fhewn  to  be  vain 
and  infufficicnt.  Though  there  never  were 
writers  m6re  confident  and  afiumingy  or  who 
have  cxprcfTcd  a  greater  admiration  of  tiicm-  . 
fcivcs,  and  contempt  of  others,  it  hath  been 
{hewn  that,  taking  them  generally^  they  have 
had  little  to  fupport  fuch  glorious  pretences; 
Tliat  no  writers  ever  a^ed  a  part  more  un£idr 
and  diitngenuous  :  That  though  they  have  fct 
up  for  advocates  of  natural  religion  in  oppofition 
to  revealed,  yet  many  of  them  have  cndcor 
vourcd  to  fubvert  the  main  articles  even  of  na* 
rural  religion,  and  have  ufed  arguments  which 
bear  equally  againft  all  religion,  and  tend  to 
banifh  it  out  of  the  world :  That  they  have  oftca 
put  on  a  fho.w  of  great  regard  for  genuine  ori- 
ginal Chrlflianity,  whilft  at  the  fame  time  thqr 
have  ufcd  their  utmoft  efforts  to  dcftroy  its  evif 
denccs,  and  fubvert  its  authority :  That  ia- 
ficad  of  rcprefenting  the  Christian  reitgioa 
fairly  as  it  is,  they  have  had  recourfe  to  mi£re* 
prclcn ration  and  abufc,   and  have  treated  the 
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holy  Scriptures  in  a  manner  vhich  would  aot  be 
borne,  if  put  in  pradice  againft  any  other  ancienc  ^ 
'  writings  of  the  leaft  reputation,  and  which  is 
<  indeed  inconftftent  with  ail  the  rules  of  candouc 
and  decency :  That  with  regard  to  the  cxtraor- 
^  dinary  fads  by  which  Chriftianity  is  attcftcd, 
I  they  have  advanced  principles  which  would  be 
accounted  perfectly  ridiculous  if  applied  to  any 
i  other  fads,  and  which  really  tend  to  deftroy  all 
i  moral  evidence,  and  the  credit  of  all  pad  fads 
{  whatfoever :  And  finally,  that  never  were  there 
1  writers  more  iriconiiftent  with  thcmfclves,  and 
j  with  one  another,  or  who  have  difcovcrcd  more 
i  apparent  figns  of  obftihate  prepofTcflion  and 
I  prejudice..  And  (hould  not  aiU  this  naturally 
i  create  a  fufpicion  of  a  caufe  which*ftands  in  need 
I  of  fuch  managements,  and  of  writers  who  have 
I  been  obliged  to  have  recourfc  to  arts  lb  little  re* 
I  conciieable  to  truth  and  candour?  And  yet  it  is 
I  to  be  apprehended,  that  many  of  thofc  who 
I  laugh  at  others  for  relying  upon  their  teachers, 
arc  ready  to  rciign  themfelvcs  to  their  DeilUcaL 
leaders,  and  to  take  their  pretences  and  confident 
aifertions,  and  even  their  jefts  and  farcafms,  for 
I      arguments. 


I 


Many  of  the  objcdions  which  have  beenprcv 
I      duced  with  great  pomp,  and  which  have  created 
I      fome  of  the  flronged  prejudices  againft  Chrifti- 
anity, are  fuch  as  cannot  be  properly  urged 
I      againft  it  with  any  appearance  of  teafon  at  alK 
Such  are  the  objedions  drawn  from  the  abufes 
and  corruptions  which  have  been  introduced 

T  c  2  contrary 
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to  its  original  dcHgn, .  or  from  the  ill  cbnifaft  of 
many  of  its  profcflbrs  and  mintftcrs.  For  wiulft 
the  Chriftian  religion  as  taught  by  Chrift  and 
his  apoftics,and  delivered  in  the  holj  Scri|)Ctifr^ 
may  be  dcmonftratcd  to  be  of  a  moft  afefel  and 
gdmirable  nature  and  tendency^  wMiift  the  ^todh 
and  evidences  of  it  ftand  entire,  and  the  ttnth 
of  the  fiGks  whereby  it  was  attefted,.  is^affid* 
tntly  eftablifhed^  the  reafon  for  emfaradng  it 
dill  holds  good :  And  to  rtjed  a  religion  in  it* 
felf  excellent,  for  abafes  and  corrhptkHid^  wtiich 
tnany  of  thofc  that  make  the  ob;e&ion  ackabw- 
lege  are  not  joftly  chargeable  upon  true  original 
Chriftianity^  is  a  condud  that  cannbt  be  jofti- 
fied,  and  is  indeed  cdhtrarj  to  the  didates  of 
reafon  ahd  g6od  fenfe.  The  Gme  obfervation 
may  be  made  with  regard  to  (bme  other  ob|ec« 
tions  which  have  been  frequently  urged  againft 
thcChriftian  revelation,  is  particularly  that  which 
is  drawn  from  its  not  having  been  anirerfaUy 
promulgated.  For  if  the  evidences  which  are 
brought  to  prove  that  Chriftianity  is  a  true  di* 
vine  revelation,  and  that  this  revfetation  was 
really  given,  are  good  and  valid,  then  it$  not 
having  been  made  known  to^all  mankind  will 
licvcr  ptovc,  that  fuch  a  revelation  was^hot 
given.  And  fuch  a  way  of  arguing  irt  atty 
other  cafe  would  be  counted  impertinent,  h 
is  arguing  from  a  thing,  the  realbns  of  which 
we  do  not  know,  againft  the  truth  and  certaimy 
of  a  thing  that  we  do  know,  and  of  which  w« 
arc  able  to  bring  fi^cient  proo&. 

The 
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Tbc  only  objcftioos  therefore  or  argaments^ 
>xrhich  can  really  be  of  weight  againft  Chrifti* 
aaitf ,  are  thoie  which  either  tend  to  invalidate 
its  proofi  and  evidences,  and  to  (hew.  that  the 
-divine  atteftations  which  were  given  to  it  are 
not  to  be  depended  upon,  or  which  arc  drawn 
from  the  nature  of  the  Bxvclation  itfelf  to  (hew 
that  k  is  abfurd  and  unworthy  of  God.  And 
accordingly  both  thefe  have  been  attempted, 
But  whoTocvcr  wiii  impartially  confidcr  the 
writings  of  the  Deiftical  authors,  and  con:^>are 
them  with  thofe  q(  the  advocates  for  Chriftk 
'anity»  will  find  how  little  they  have  advanced  . 
on  cither  of  thefe  hnds  that  is  really  to  the  pur« 
pofc.  The  atteftations  given  to  Chriftianlty  arc 
of  fuch  an  extraordinary  nature^  and  carry  in 
them  fuch  mani&ft  proofs  of  a  divine  interpoH* 
tion,  that  few,  if  any,  have  ever  owned  the 
truth  of  thofe  fa&s,  and  yet  denied  the  divine 
original  of  the  Cbriftian  revelation.  Its  advcr- 
farics  therefore  have  chiefly  bent  their  force  to 
deftroy  tiie  credit  of  the  hGt$.  But  they  have 
pot  been  able  to  invalidate  the  arguments  which 
have  been  brought  to  prove  that  thofe  faOs 
were  really  done :  It  hath  been  fhewn^  that  the 
evidence  produced  for  them  is  as  great  as  could 
reafonably  be  expedcd  and  deitrcd  for  aoy  paft 
U&s  whatfoevcr :  That  never  was  there  any  te* 
fttmony,  all  things  confidered,  more  worthy  of 
credit  than  that  of  the  original  witnefTcs  to 
thofe  fads :  And  that  thofe  accounts  have  been 
tranfmitted  to  us  by  a  conveyance  fofure  and 
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nninterrupted  as  can  hardly  be  paraikldd  in  aaj 
other  cafe.  This  has  been  evinced  by  a  dear 
dedudioA  of  proofs,  to  which  little  has  been  op- 
pofcd  but  conjedares  and  fufpicions  of  fiaiid, 
and  general  clamours  againft  moral  evidence^ 
and  human  tcftiniony,  without  taking  off  die 
^rm  of  the  proofs  that  have  been  btoogiit  on 
che  other  Rdt. 

As  to  the  arguments  urged  againft  the  Chd- 
ilian  revelation  from  the  nature  of  the  revela- 
tion itfelf,  thefe  muft  relate  either  to  ks  do- 
Arines  br  laws.  With  refped  to  the  laws  of 
Chriftianity,  it  cannot  reafonabJy  be  denied^ 
.that  its  moral  precepts  are  pure  and  excellent, 
and  have  a  manifeft  tendency  to  promote  the 
pradice  of  piety  and  virtue  in  its  )u(l  extent,  and 
.the  peace  and  good  order  of  the  world*  And 
they  are  inforced  with  the  moft  powcrfal  and 
important  motives  that  can  poffibly  be  con- 
ceived >  and  the  bed  fitted  to  work  upon  the 
human  nature. 

When  the  moral  precepts  of  Chriftianity  could 
not  be  juftly  found  fault  with,  a  great  damour 
has  been  raifcd  againft  its  poHtive  precepts  and 
inAitations.  And  yet  it  is  capable  of  being 
proved,  it  hath  been  often  clearly  proved,  that 
thefe  pofitive  inAitutions  taken  in  their  primi- 
tive purity,  and  according  to  their  original  dc* 
fign,  are  admirably  fitted  to  promote  the  great 
iCnds  of  all  religion^  and  to  firengthen  our  ob- 
ligations to  a  holy  and  a  virtuous  life.  And 
this  fomc  of  the  moft  noted  Dcifticai  Writers 

have 
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hsLVc  not  been  able  to  deny.    And  it  has  been 
lately  fully  acknowlcgcd  by  Lord  Bolingbroke^ 
,  The  only  objeftion  therefore  which  properJy 
remains  is  againft  the  dodrincs  of  Cbriftiaairy, 
And   before  this  objedion  can  be  properly 
brought  to  bear,  two  things  are  to  be  proyed. 
The  one  is»  that  the  dodkines  objeded  agajiqft 
are  dodrines  of  the  true  original  Chriflian  reli- 
gion as  taught  by  Ghrift  and  his  apoftles,  and 
deliyered  in  the  holy  Scriptures.    The  other 
is,  that  thcfe  dodrincs,  as  there  taught,  are  really 
abfurd  and  contrary  to  reafon.     For  a  dodrine 
may  be  attended  with  great  diificulties>  very  hard 
to  be  accounted  for,  and  yet  may  be  really  true,' 
and  not  contradidory  to  reafon :  Which  is  evi- 
dently the  cafe  with  refped  to  feveral  iaiportant 
principles  of  what  is  called  natural  religion*  The 
difficulty  attending  any  dodrine  in  our  manner 
of  conceiving  it,    is  not  a  proper  argument 
agaiuft  its  truth,  if  we  have  otherwife  lufficicnt 
evidence  to  convince  us  that  that  dodrine  is  true. 
And  its  being  plainly  affcrtcd  in  a  revelation 
proved  to  be  divine  is  a  fufficient  evidence.  For 
to  acknowlege  a  divine  revelation  to  have  been 
given,  and  yet  receive  nothing  upon  the  credit 
of  it,  nothing  but  what  we  can  prove  to  be 
true  or  at  leaft  highly  probable  independently 
of  that  revelation,  is  a  moll  abfurd  and  incon* 
iiftent  condud.     It  is  to  make  a  divine  tefti« 
mony  pafs  for  nothing,  and  to  p4y  no  greater 
•regard  to  a  thing  on  account  of  its  being  di? 
yinely  revealed  than  if  it  had  not  been  reveal* 
cd  at  alL    In  this  cafe  what  is  faid  by  a  per<> 
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ion  if^ho-  <wikM^  be  fB]ipQfi:d  ilo  be  pniiidnv'* 
in  favottc  of  ChriOiaoity  ap|icafttt  bc^Jidf/nm: 
fonablc;  which  I  (hall  here  beg  letvc  taxepeat^ 
though  I  had  occafion  to  uke  notibe  of  it  bdfaee^ 
t//xs«  that  ^^  wboQ  f  edbht  have  reeehecd  Itkt 
^  Chriftian  rcvckaton  for  geoimie,  afedr  iii& 
^^  ficieot  examinatioa  of  its  etfstBal  andioMn 
*'  Bal  (irdofs,  and  hftve  found  nodudig  tiar 
^  makes  it  ioconfifteot  with  kfelf^  jscr  that  is 
^  fepugoaat  to  any  of  thofe  divine  tmhi»  wiaadtt 
^  reafon  and  the  wocka  of  Goddemooftiaceta 
^  them,  fuch  pcribns  will  never  ict  up  teafbo 
^'  in  comradi&ion  to  it,  oo  iccomit  tif  tfaiogfi 
^^  plaiply  tangbty  but  incotopi'eheofiblc  as  to 
^'  their  manner  of  being :  If  they  did^  their 
^  reafon  would  be  falfe  and  deceitful,  thcjr 
^'  would  ccafe  to  be  rcafoDabie  men  ^.*'  And 
elfewhcre  after  having  observed  that  wc  caonoe 
be  obliged  to  believe  againft  reafon,  he  £ttth^* 
that  when  a  revelation  hath  pafied  throii|^  the 
ncceflary  trials,  '^  it  is  to  be  received  with  the 
^^  n^oft  profound  reverence,  with  the  moft  imirie 
*^  fubmiflion,  and  with  the  moft  uofeigac4 
^^  thankfgiving.  Keafon  has  exerciied  her  whole 
^'  prerogative  then,  and  delivers  us  over  to  £drh« 
^'  To  believe  before  all  thefe  trials,  or  to  doobc 
^^  after  them,  is  alike  anreafonablef-" 

And  now  upon  fuch  a  vi^w  of  thiiigs  you  will 
allow  me,  gentlemen,  ferioufly.  to  expoftolatc 
with  you,  aqd  to  befcech  you  to  refled:  whether 
in  rejeding  and  endeavouring  to  expoie  Qitf 

'  •  hoTi  BoBp|brofec>  VfpKks,  Vol,  Y,  p.  3! ; .    f  A  ^  %79^ 

ftUnityr 
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jyocmft-anwife ^md  fmibnnMe  part;  Md  ^ 
wiytt  is :  ifioe  :ta  ije4i«t  jdMt  of  four  contftt^ 
both  «nih  repid  M  yodcfehrtt^  «kt  to  the 
ptafafic  .: 

fidtf  chat  the  cafe  ww  hefart  y»o  isnotttttclf 
a  ttwttBr  qf  indMfciCTcy,  or  of  fmaU  in^rm 
aito&  ifov  ^im»4ift  dibatttt  tocetvfti  ve 
iicarl3^:AiimBDed.  If  «hc  GoQiet  be  trae  «ikl 
divine^  to  fcf^ir  wilt  iii«olvt]^oiiithegrMtdl 
gttiic,  tftd  will  espoic  yoa  to  the  grcateft  dan* 
gee.  The  beft  that  can  be  faid  of  yoar  ca(e 
vpOQ  foch  a  fappoBtioa  it  that  it  b  Infifiitcif 
hanrdoos.  if  in  ftft  it  (hoald  be  founds  that 
fcm.  faavef CfcOed  a  true  divine  fe?elation  whidi 
God  iximftlf  htdi  OMfinned  with  dyt  moft  il* 
hiftrions  atteftitioiia  s  tiut  yoa  iiave  Tefufed  the 
rrftiwony  which  he  iuth  given  of  his  Son,  and 
have  pooled  eoneempt  on  the  Saviour  whom  he 
bath-in  ins.  infiniie  wiidom  and  love  provided 
for  US4  tliat  you'lnve  flighted  the  authority  of 
hisJawSy  and  tiie  oflera^ef  his  gmee,  and  have 
defpifed  all  his  glorious  pcomifes,  and  fet  at 
nooght  his  awful  threateaings:  This  cannot  poi^ 
fibly  be  a  flight  gailc,  and  therefore  you  have 
xeafon  in  that  cafe  co  apprehend  the  fevere  ef^ 
leds  of  the  divtae  diipleafure.  Whatever  fa*' 
vouable  allowances  may  be  made  to  thoie  who 
never  heard  of  ^e  Gofpel>  or  had  no  opporm* 
nity  of  being  inflmded  in  it  in  its  ociginal  pu* 
riry^  yet  it  is  plain  from  the  "whtcAc  tenor  of  the 

iioTpcldcdaradoaSy  js|iac  iMb  to  whom  it  is 

clearly 
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clearly  {)ubiiaicd»  and  m^o:  bate  its 

plaioly  laid befofc them>  andyctihot their  eyes 

againft  the  hc^venljr  light,  aod:defpife  itst^ffcxed 

ialvation,  are  in  a  very  dangerous  ftacc  .  Aod 

tJ^ugh  Ujtiay.bc^id;  that  this  is  imihedkcdy 

to  be  underfiood  of  tho£b  who  lived  intbc  ^e 

wheo  theGofpel  was  firft  publKhed,  yctk  faoMs 

Hi  proportion  with  jregard  to  thc^  in  a&€t-*^ici, 

to  whom  that  revelation  aad  its  evidences  arc 

made  knowOy  and  who  yet  wilfully  reieft  k. 

lor  fince  God  dciigned  that  revelation  not  mescly 

.for  rhe  age  whi:n  it  was  firil:  delivered,  but  ice 

fuccecding.  ages  s  and  Hnce  accordingly,  it  was 

fo  ordered^  that  both  the  revelation  itieif,  its 

do&rincs  and  laws,  and  an  aceaum  of  the  ilivine 

atteftacions  that  were  givea  to  it,  have  been  tranl^ 

mirccd  to  us  in  fuch  a  mauner,  as  layeth  a  juft 

foundation  for  our  being  aflured  that  this  is  xbc 

true  original  revelation,  and  that  thefe  fads  wccc 

really  done;  then  the  obligation  which  lies  upon 

thofe  to  whom  that  revelation  is  made  known 

to  receive  .and  fubmit  to  it,)  and  coafcqiientiy 

the  guilt  of  re|c£ting  it,  fiill  fubfifls.    Examine 

the  revelation  itfelf.    Could  you  poifibly  expeft 

a  revelation  given  for  nobler  porpofes,  than  to 

inftrud  us  to  form  the  moft  worthy  notions  of 

God,  of  his  perfcdions,  and  of  his  providence, 

to  fct  before  us  the  whole  of  our  duty  in  its  Hift 

extent,  to  indrufb  u&in.thc  terms,  of  our  accept- 

ance  with  God,  to  alTurc  us  of  his  readinefs  to 

pardon  our  iniqiiiiies,  atK<  to  receive  us  to  his 

gr^ce  and  favour  upon  out  unfeigned  repent- 

>  ..  ance. 
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titee,  and  to  crown  our  fincerfc  though  impcrr 
fed  obedience  with  the  glorious  reward  of  etert 
laal  life?    Could  any  revelation  be  expeded, 
wfaofe  precepts  are  more  pure  and  excellent^  or 
Inforced  by  more  weighty  motives,  or  the  uni- 
form tendency  of  which  is  more  manifeftly  fitted 
to  promote  the  caufe  of  virtue  and  righteoufneis 
in  the  world  i   Or,  could  any  revelation^  fup* 
^poftng  a  revelation  really  given^  be  attended  with 
-more  illuftrious  atteftations  i  Will  it  be  an  ex- 
cnfe  fit  to  be  offered  to  the  great  Ruler  and  Judge 
«>f  the  world,  that  you  did  not  yourfelves  fee 
the  miracles  that  were  wrought/ nor  were  wit- 
nefles  to  the  atteftations  that  were  given  ?  This 
is  in  effed  to  demand,  that  all  thefe  fads  (hould 
be  done  over  again  for  your  convidion,  or  you 
•will  not  believe  them«     But  how  unreasonable 
is  this,  when  the  accounts  of  thefe  fa£ts  are  tranf^ 
mitted  with  a  degree  of  evidence  fufHcien^to 
.fatisfy  any  unprejudiced  mind,an  evidence  which 
jmuft  be  admitted,  except  no  paft  fads  at  all  afe 
-to  be  believed;  and  which  you  yourfelves  would 
^account  fufficient  in  any  other  cafe!^  Or,  will  it 
be  accepted  as  a  juft  excufe,  that  it  comains  fome 
.dodrines  which  are  attended  wijth  great  difii- 
culties  that  we  are  not  able  to  account  for,  and 
which  relate  to  things  that  tranfcetid  our  com* 
^prchenfion,  when  at  the  fame  time  It  cannof  be 
denied  that  there  arc  fcvcral  things  both  in  re- 
.  ligion  and  philofophy  which  the  moft  wife  and 
'  conitdcring  men  think  it  reafonable  to  believe^ 
though  they  are  liable  to  objedious  which  they 
4  cannot 
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cuuioc t^viB  i^deat  IblBtkm  of*!  <)r,  Uikit 
tmc  iwImi  <yf  foiir  t^tjcfttng  «he  Gofpel  f«m 
MtniOanto ksMtf  laws,  tad  €o  ikit  pwtey  of 
hcaitittid  lifetlutc  it'tbcK  iteqatMill  But  is  ibii 
^toAm&tobcfkssdcd  bcifoceGod,  or^Mo^ 
to  imsSy  your  own  coa(cictlC€8^  "tkis  is  $ie 
€MAmikirim,  &ith  oar  Stfimir^'ditt  l^tn  is 

m/i  ratker  tium  ii^^  i^tmtfi  Hmr  d^e^  mt 
tvil.  If  this  (hoaM  be  found  to  be  nnUy  yoHc 
cafe,  aud  che  true  «Mift  of  your  op^ofitioa  is 
«faeCioi(peU  your  grikis  of  t  veryi^OMtfead 
«atUK!  It  is  to  hMe  aod  oppoTe -tiic  tight  that 
Aoiild  convince  and  reform  yoa>  md  to  make 
<he  veiy  cxoeUeocy  of  the  <3oipel  a  feafea  <for 
«qcding  k.  The  bcft  asd  wiieft  mea  ia  A\ 
agcs'have  owned  the  necciltry  of  keepmg  the 
-i^ethtt  aod  paffioos  withia  proper  boooda, 
*antl  ia  a  juft  fubjedion  to  the  domintoii  of  loai^ 
i^.  Afid  this  is  the  gceat  defiga  of  the  Chn- 
'fiian  law«  And  y«t  its  precepts  are  not  carried 
itoanumeafanablerigCNiraiidauftecky:  k  is  not 
^  4iei^ed  to  estinguifii  the  paffions,  but  to  mo« 
:decate  tbttn^  and  allows  them  to  be  gratified 
within  the  bounds  of  temperanee  and  inno- 
/cence.  Its  preempts  if  reduced  xo  pcaftice,  wosid 

•  One  of  dM  nifft  (UbtU  wri(ei9  tMt  faa^e  of  Itte  appeu^  ^^^ 

Chri^nity,  fays,  ^' that  no  prkfUy  dogm^  ever  fliocked  ooo^ 

'  *'  non  feofe  lb  fliock  at  tfie  infinite  divifihility  of  matter  witli 

.  \**  its conie^iieiicef^'*  wl^icfayet  lias  not  Un^ered  the  abkft  sm- 

ihcQiaticiaBft  firom  believiag  it  to  be  demonftiably  true.     Airf 

he  «ves  {tmit  other  inftances  of  the  UIib  kind.   See  Himie*s  Ai> 

'   Jii%hk9a  Elby%  p*  34^  347. 

both 
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both  ttad  tt  the  true  digtthfand  pcrfe&km  of 
oof  tusauci  ahd  hqr  a  luft  ibmdadoa  for  inkb^ 
wml  cruqnilky  ^nl  fatwfiiafawi  of  ttuodi .  ami 
for  a  tnit  ihteal  liberty,  the  ooUtft  tibeiry  ii| 
the  mbt\d  i  as  iiaflavcry  is  to  becompascdto  « 
tnonl  fcfYinide^  which  confiftcth  in  a  vaflalage 
to  the  vtoious  appetites  and  paiQoii&'  iL life' led 
in  oonforadty  lathe  Gofpel  pceoepts,  ia^  vhat^^ 
ever  yoa  ma^  tbhik  of  it^  the  moft  delightM 
life  in  the  world.  It  tendcth  to  implove  aod 
enlarge  the  fociai  affedions^  to  iii(pirean  luii^ 
vtr&l  beticvoUace,  to  render  mea  good  and  . 
ufcfttl  in  every  relation,  and  to  rcftrain  and  goe 
vera  tfaoie  ftirions  and  cnaiighaacpaffionsbf  envy, 
Kiatred;  and  revenge,  which  cacry  tormenosuid 
bivtemofi  in  their  oatare.  it  .dux£h  as  tt>  a  tti^ 
tionti  piety  and  devotion  towards  Qod,  and 
ienda  to  prodnce.a  nobie  and  ingenttoos  eoir* 
ftieoce  in  him,,  and  an  eadre  refignation  to  his 
will,  and  to  tefteSi  aad  chear  the  foul  with  a 
confcioiiftrefs  of  the  divine  approbation.  «To 
*  ihei  add  the  fatisfadions  and  joys^arifing  £rom  att 
the  wotideiis  of  the  divine  grace  and  goodi^ 
« <dKi|>tay -d  in  the  Gofpd,  from  the  chanasof  re- 
deeming love,  and  che  great  things  ChiiA  hath 
\dofle  and  fofiPered  for  our  lalvadon,  from  the 
glorious  promifes  of  the  new  covenant,  from  the 
gracious  akts  and  infiacnces  of  the  Holy  Spint, 
«nd  from  the  ravifhing  and  tran^£ting.pro4>cds 
4har  are  before  m.  A  biefied  lefarreOaon  and 
imoiorcal  life !  You  will  be  ready  perhaps  to 
-charge  this  as  cnthufiafm*  But  I  fee  v  no  eeafoa 
7  for 
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for  k,  ttcepc  the  nobidl  emttions  of  the  in^^ 
miod,  and  the  txcfcifc  of  ooc  beft  aflc£doae 
iipon  dK  bcft  and  moft  exceUait  ob^cd%  mnft 
pais  ondcr  th4t  name;  Coofidcr»  I  bcfecch  you; ' 
what  mdttable  prmic^s,  what  diviae  iaris£i«* 
dioos,  what  raviflung  proipcds  yoa'  dcpfive 
yoQ^Tclvcs  of  by  your  infidelity !  And  what 
have  you  in  exchange,  but  petplexing  doote 
and  uncertainties,  gloomy  prefpcfb,  and  what 
you  will  hardly  be  able  to  get  intirely  rid  o^ 
anxious  fnfpicions  and  fears  enough,  where  they 
prevail,  to  mar  the  comfort  and  iatisfsiAioa  ^ 
life! 

.  But  let  me  now  in  the  next  place  ddire  jros 
to  refleft  upon  what  may  be  the  confeqaences 
of  your  conduft  with  regard  to  the  pnfelic 
Thcceare  great  and  general  complaints^  and  k 
were  to  be  wiihed  tbere  was  not  a  juftfocmda** 
tion  for  them,  of  a  diflblutenefi  of  manners 
which  £bems  to  be  growing  among  us.  This  is 
a  matter  in  which  the  interefts  of  the  commtt^ 
nity  are  very  nearly  concerned.  When  once 
the  corruption  fpreads  through  all  orders  and 
<legrees  ot  perfbns,  thofe  in  higher  and  in  lower 
ftaticms,  it  muft  needs  be  attended  with  a  per- 
verfion  of  all  public  order,  and  faps  the  very 
foundation  of  the  public  glory  and  haj^nels. 
In  proportion  as  vice  and  diflbluteneis  prevails^ 
it  produces  a  ncglcd  of  honeft  induftry,  trade 
confcquently  decays,  fraud  and  violence  incrcafi3> 
the  reverence  of  oaths  is  loft,  and  all  the  tics 
»and.basuls  that  keep  fbcicry  together  arc  in  daft*- 
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gar  of  being  diflblved.    Macf>mvei  himfclf  has. 
decided,  that  a  free  government  cannot  be  long;  . 
maintained,  when  once  a  people  arc  bccortie  ge- 
nerally corrupt^    All  true  friends  therefore  to, 
the  public  order  and  liberty  muft  wifh  rhat  vir**, 
tuc  may  flourifti,  and  that  men's  vicious  appe- 
tites and  paffions  may  be  kept  under  proper  rcr 
ftraints.    And  nothing  is  fo  fit  to  anfwcr  rliis 
end  as  religion.    If  the  influence  of  religion 
were  removed  from  the  minds  of  men,  and.  there 
were  no  fear  of  God  before  their  eyes,  civil  laws 
would  be  found  feeble  reftraintsl     This  the 
ableft  politicians  have  been  fenftble  of,  and  ne- 
ver was  there  any  civilized  government  that  did 
not  take  in  religion  for  its  fupport.    And  it  may; 
be  eafily  proved  that  never  was  there  any  reli- 
gion ib  well  fitted  for'anfwering  ail  thefe  pur* 
pc^s  as  the  Chriftian.    The  two  latell  writers 
wfafo  have  appeared  againft  Chriftianity  have 
made  full  acknowlegements  of  the  great  ufe- 
fulnefs  of  religion,   efpeeially  that  part  of  it 
i0^hicb  relateth  to  future  rewards  and  punifli*    ^ 
ments,  to  public  communities:  Though  both 
of  them  have  moft  inconftftently  endeavoured 
to  fubvert  that  do&rine  of  future  retributions^ 
the  belief  of  which  they  own  to  be  necclTary 
for  prcfcrving  public  peace  and  ofdcr.     Mr. 
Hume  fpcaking  of  the  received  notions,  that 
*■  the  Deity  will  iiifiiA  punifhments  on  vice 
^^  and  infinite,  rewards  on  virtue,''  fays,  that 
f  ^  thofe  who  attempt  to  difabufc  them  c^  fuch 
f^  jpre^udiccs  ipay,  fot  augtu  h«  kaows^^  bc'good 

*^  reafoners;^ 
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'^  R^Qoers,  bat  he  cannot  allow  thcoi  M  bm 
*f  good  citizens  and  politiciaai)  iincc  thcjr  tee 
men  fromonc  rcftcaintupoa  their  pa^iu^and 
make  the  infringement  of  the  laws  of  fqmy 
and  ibciety^  in  one  tcfpc^^  more  caCy  ao4 
fccure'^.''  Lord  ^0/rj({f ^#V  Q>eaking  of  thoie 
who  '^  contrived  religion  for  the  lake  of  go?cm« 
**  ment  obferves,  tluit  they  faw  that  the  publie 
*^  external  religion  would  not  anfwcr  their  cndi 
^^  nor  inforce  effeftually  the  pbligationt  of  ¥ir* 
^*  tue  and  morality^  without  the  do^riac  of 
^^  future  rewards  and  jmnifhrnents  f."  And 
he  fays,  ^'  the  dodrine  of  rewards  and  puntfii- 
^^  ments  in  a  future  flate  has  ib  great  a  ten* 
^  dency  to  enforce  the  civil  laws,  nod  to  re- 
^*  ftrain  the  vices  of  mep,''  that  realba  whichj 
as  he  pretends^  '^  cannot  decide  for  it  on  prin* 
ciples  of  natural  theology,  will  not  docidc 
againft  it  on  principles  of  good  policy  ^'* 
And  it  is  certain^  that  no  religion  placeth  fhok 
ifuture  retributions  in  fo  Uropg  and  affc^iag  a 
light  as  Chriftianity  docs.  The  l^-meptioBtd 
author  goes  fo  far  as  to  fay,  that  ^^  if  the  con- 
^^  met  between  virtue  and  vice  in  the  grett  com* 
^'  mon wealth  of  mankind  was  not  raaificaioed 
*'  by  rcligioHS  and  civil  indications,  the  human 
^^  life  would  be  intolerable  ||/'  And  now,  I 
thlpk^  I  may  iuftly  expoftulate  with  thofe  gfn- 
ttetncn,  who  do  what  they  can  to  propagate  io- 
fidelity  among  us.  What  real  good  to  maokiedi 

*  HiMRe^  PhHofophical  EKzySf  p.  231.         f  BolingbrokcV 
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wfait  benefit  to  the  focicty  or  community  can 
you  propofe  by  endeavouring  to  expofc  Chri- 
flianity,  its  miniflry  and  ordinances  to  con- 
tempt^  and  to  fubvert  its  divine  authority^  and 
thereby  deftroy  it^  influence  on  the  minds  and 
coniciences  of  men  i  Can  you  propofe  to  aflfert 
and  promote  the  caufe  of  virtue  by  taking  away 
its  ftron^cft  fupports^  and  thofe  motives  which 
hs^ve  thegreateft  tendency  to  engage  men  to  the 
pradllce  of  it }  Or,  can  you  propofe  to  put  a 
check  to  abounding  liccntioufnefs,  by  removing 
the  moft  powerful  reftraints  to  vice  and  wickcd- 
neis?  If  it  be  fo  hard  to  reftrain  the  corruption 
of  mankind^  and  to  keep  their  dilbrderiy  ap- 
petites, within  proper  bounds,  even  taking  in  ail 
the  aids  of  religion,  and  the  amazing  power  of 
thofe  motives  which   Chrifiianiry  furnifheth, 
what  could  be  expeded,  if  all  thefe  were  dif^ 
Gar4cd>  and  men  were  left  to  gratify  their  paf- 
iions  without  the  dread  of  a  fupreme  Governor 
and  Judge  i  Surely  then^  however  unfavourable 
to  ChrifUanity  your  private  fentiments  might 
be,  you  ought  for  the  fake  of  the  public  to  con- 
ceal them,  if  you  would  approve  yourfclves  true 
lovers  of  your  country,  and  zealous  for  the  li« 
berty  and  profperity  of  it,  and  not  take  pains 
to  propagate  principles  which  in  their  confe- 
quences  muft  have  the  worft  influence  on  the 
peace,  the  welfare,  and  good  order  of  the  com- 
munity.   If  what  I/)rd  Bolmgbroke  faith  is  trac, 
that  "  no  religion  ever  appeared  in  the  world, 
^^  whofe  natural  tendency  was  fo  much  direded 
^^  to  promote  the  peace  and  happinefs  of  man- 
Vol.  11  U  u  ''  kind 
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^^  kind  as  the  Chriftian  rclsgton  coojRdercd  as 
^^  taught  by  Chrift  and  his  apoftles  *  T  wkh  what 
face  or  cdnftftency  can  thefe  pretend  to  public 
fpirit,  or  to  a  concern  for  the  pabiic  happiocis^ 
who  ufe  their  utmoft  efforts  to  fabvert  k,  and 
reprcfent  its  important  motives  as  Tain  bug* 
bears  >  Especially  how  can  fuchperfonspfctcikL 
to  be  real  friends  to  the  prefent  conftituCiOQ  and 
government,  which  is  founded  on  an  attempt  to 
maintain  ChriAianity  in  its  purity  as  delivered 
in  the  holy  Scriptures,  a  zeal  for  which  wiU  al- 
ways prove  its  greateft  rccurityt 

I  hope,  gentlemen,  you  will  forgive  the  free- 
dom of  this  expofiulatory  addreis,  which  is  not 
dcfigned  to  reproach  you,  or  to  return  raiting 
for  railing,  which  our  holy  religion  forbidf,  bot 
proceeds  from  an  earneft  concern  for  year  hap- 
pinef^r,  and  for  promoting  your  beft  intcrcfis 
here  and  hereafter,  as  well  as  from  a  de(ire»  as 
far  as  my  ability  reaches,  to  ferve  the  puUie, 
the  welfare  of  which  is  very  nearly  cooceraed 
in  the  confequences  of  your  condu^ 

I  (hall  now  beg  leave  to  addre&  mylelf.  to 
thofe  who  profcis  to  value  themfelves  ^npon  the 
name  of  Chriftians)  a  name  truly  glorious^  ex- 
prcilive  of  the  moft  iacred  obligations  and  en- 
gagements, the  moft  valuable  privileges,  and  the 
moft  (ublime  hopes.  But  the  bare  name  oi 
Ciiriftians  will  be  of  little  advantage  wiclKmt 
the  true  fpirit  and  pradiicc  of  Chriflianity.  And 
it  is  inipciTiblc  for  any  friend  to  religion  and 
to  mankind  to  obfcrvc  without  a  very  fcnfibl^ 
concf  rp,  what  numbers  there  arc  of  thoie  who 

•Voi.iV*p,29i.  would 
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trould  kkd  It  ill  not  to  i^e  called  and  accounted 
ChriftUns,  that  yet  take  little  care  to  ad  fuit- 
abijr  to  that  (acred  and  honourable  charaAcr. 

Maojr  pro&fled  Chriftians  there  are^  who 
£:arce  evtr  beftow  a  ferious  thought  upon  thofe 
things  vbdch  it  is  the  great  defign  of  the  Gofpel 
to  inculcate  on  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men. 
Lee  mc  V^cefuch  perfons  to  reflcd  a  little  what 
an  inconfiftent  condud  they  are  guilty  of.  Td 
ftoftb  to  believe  that  God  hath  fent  his  Son 
from  Heaven  with  meflages  of  grace  to  Hnfut 
mcn^  and  to  bring  dlfcoveries  of  the  higheft  im« 
portaace^  in  which  our  everlafting  falvation  is 
very  nearly  concerned^  and  yet  not  to  allow 
tfaefe  things  a  place  in  their  thoughts^  and  to 
prefer  the  vaicft  trifles  before  them  !  Will  you 
dare  to  fay  in  words,  that  you  do  not  think  it 
Worth  your  while  to  attend  to  what  God  thought 
fit  to  icnd  his  own  Son  to  reveal  i  Why  then  do  ' 
yon  aft  as  if  you  thought  fo  I  No  pretence  of 
worldly  bofincfs,  though  it  is  our  duty  to  be 
diligent  in  it,  can  excufe  an  utter  habitual  in* 
Gonfideratioa  andnegleftof  thofe  things,  which, 
1^  profeffing  to  believe  Ghriftianity,  we  profefs 
to  believe  to  be  of  the  greateft  importance.  Much 
Ids  will  a  hurry  of  diverfions  be  allowed  to  be 
a  fufiScient  excufe.  And  yet  how  many  arc 
there  whofe  time  is  taken  up  in  low  trifling 
pleaflires  and  amufements,  and  who. make  that 
which  at  beft  (hould  only  be  the  entertainment 
ef  a  vacant  hour,  the  very  budnefs  of  their  lives ! 
k  is  td  be  lamented,  tliat  this  is  too  often  the 
cafe  with  perfons  diftinguifhed  by  their  birth^ 
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their  fortunes  and  fjgurc  in  the  world*  As  if  alt 
the  advantage  they  propofed  by  thofe  {hining  di- 
ftindions,  was  only  the  privilege  of  leading  idle 
unmeaning  lives,  ufelefs  to  themiiblveSyand  to  the 
com  en  unity,  Can  rcafonable  creatures  (llink  that 
by  fuch  a  conftant  trilling  a  way  theirpredoostimc, 
they  aiifwer  the  end  of  thcit  beings,  the  end  foe 
which  th^y  had  the  noble  powers  cf  rcaibn  given 
them  ?  As  if  they  wcr^e  Tent  into  the  world  only  to 
divert  themfelves.  Much  lefs  can  Qiriftians  be* 
lieve  that  they  were  formed  for  no  higher  and 
more  valuable  purpbfcs.  How  often  are  the 
duties  of  the  church  and  clofet,  thofc  of  the 
ibcial  relations,  the  care  of  children  and  of  fa* 
nillies,  the  kind  offices  and  exercifes  of  a  noble 
and  generous  benevolence  towards  die  poor^, 
the  indigent,  the  afBided  and  difooinlblate,  ne- 
glcdled  and  pof^poned>  for  the  fake  of  the  moft 
trifling  amufements^  an  immoderate  fcHidneis. 
and  attachment  to  which  tends,  even  when  it  is 
leaft  hurtful,  to  produce  a  diitnclination  to  fe- 
rioiis  thought,  and  to  impair  the  relifti  for  tiisit 
which  is  truly  good,  excellent,  and  improvlag! 

But  this  is  llill  worfe,  when  what^are  called 
diverftons,  tend  to  lay  fnares  for  virtue  and  in* 
npcence,  and  open  the  way  to  fcenes  of  diflb* 
lutcnefs  and  debauchery.  Or,  when  what  is 
called  play  and  amufement  is  carried  to  fuch  aa 
cxcefs  as  tp  hurt  and  fquander  away  fortunes, 
which  might  be  employed  to  the  moft  valuable 
and  ufefiirpurpofes,  and  thereby  difables  per- 
ions  of  diftinguifhed  rank  from  the  dudes  they, 
owe  to  their  families^  and  to  the  comouuitj^ 
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feom  the  cxcrdfc  of  generous  charity  and  bcnc>. 
Volcncc,  and  even  of  jufticc  too.  iTo  which 
may  be  added  the  tendency  it  often  hath  to  ex- 
cite and  cxcrcife  unworthy  and  difordcrly  pzC* 
iiqns,  land  to  produce  the  habits  of  frauds  falfc^ 
hood,  and  a  bafe  and  illiberal  chirft  after  gain* 

If  our  own  obfervation  and  experience  did 
not  convince  us  of  it^  one  would  fcarce  think 
there  could  be  perfons  who  profeis  to  believe 
the  Gofpei^  and  to  acknowlcgc  its  divine  au- 
thority, and  yet  live  in  an  habitual  negleft  o( 
its  public  worihip  and  facred  inftitutions)  or  if 
they  keep  up  fome  outward  form  of  this^  in* 
dulge  theoifcives  in  a  pradice  contrary  to  all 
the  rules  of  virtue  and  morality*  Of  all  cha« 
taders  the  mod  inconfiftent  is  a  wicked  and  vi* 
dous  Chriftian,  which  to  any  one  that  is  ac* 
quainted  with  the  true  nature  and  defign  of 
Chriftianity,  feems  to  be  a  kind  of  contradic* 
don  in  terms.  For  nothing  is  more  evident 
than  that  a  bad  and  dillblute  life  is  the  moft  ma- 
nlfbft  contradidion  to  the  whole  defign  of  the 
Gofpel  revelation.  What  a  ftrange  inconfift'^ 
ency  is  it  fojr  peribns  to  profefs  them(elves  the 
difciples  of  the  holy  Jejus,  and  yet  to  coun^ 
terad:  the  very  end  he  came  into  the  world  for! 
To  profefs  to  hope  for  falvation  from  him  as 
promifed  in  the  Gofpel,  and  yet  to  negled  the 
ncccffary  terms  without  which  we  are  there  af- 
ibred  falvation  is  not  to  be  obtained !  To  bc« 
licve  that  he  came  to  deftroy  the  wtorks  of  the 
devil,  and  yet  allow  themfelvcs  in  thofc  works 
which  he  came  to  deftroy !  What  an  unamiablc 
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fCprdeiitattDo  do  (tick  pcrfoDsmakc ofiChnftl- 
^nitjf  if  a  judgment  were  to  be  fjormcd  -of  it 
horn  their  condo^  and  pca&iccl  Yoa  wooUl 
perhaps  conceive  a  horror  at  the  thought  of 
Uafpheoiing  Chcift,  and  openly  renoumuig  aH 
hope  of  ial?atioii  from  him^  aod  yet  the  plaiii 
tendency  of  your  pradice  is  to  harden  the  hearts 
of  infidels^  and  give  occafion  to  the  enemks  o^ 
CbriftianUy  to  blafpbemc  And  jQiould  nat  yoft 
tremble  to  think  ci  being  charged  as  accdfocy 

.  to  the  indignities  and  reproaches  caft  on  tbtr  iftr 
ncrablc  name  into  which  you  were  baptized^ 
^nd  on  that  excellent  fyftcm.of  celigtony  whole 
divine  original  you  profefs  to  bcltevc?  Surety 
then  it  highly  concerneth  you,  for  your  own 
fakes  and  that  of  the  Gofpel^  to  £a  youcfiblvcs 
heartily  to  reform  a  conduct  fo  irrecondilahlc^ 
all  the  rules  of  rearpn>  and  to  your  own  moft 
fvident  interefts*  Luplqre  the  mercy  of  God* 
tihtMigb  Jcfus  ChriiU  and  the  ailiftaikxs  of  bJu 
gface,  which  ftuU  nor  be  wanting  to  tbdndy 
penitent,  and  ^e v  yourfcLves  Chnftiaos^  fcf  tat^ 
deavouring  £0  get  your  fouls  efieftuaUy  biougbc 
under  the  ioflnenee  xif  pur  holy  reiigioo^  ihe 
mtural  tendency  of  which,  wherever  it  is  itor 
«erely»hclieved  and  embraced,  is  to  inipirc  aaift* 
gcnuoushope,  confidence,,  and  joy » 

I  (faall  conclude  therefoic  with  laying  a  few 
9d vices  before  thofe  who  take  npon  them. the 
name  of  Chriftians,  and  who  proficis  to  receive 
^e  Gofpel  as  of  divine  authority* 
r  .And  r.I^t  us  be  thankful  to  God  for  OM^bdN 
•iousprivikgcs.  It isourunrpeakableadwaagc^ 
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that  \M^  arc  not  left  mcrelf  ix>  thr  oocereita 
lights^  or  Iccblc  coojcdurcs  of  oar  owa  una£> 
fifled  retCoa  in.  matters  of  the  higheft  impony 
Mnoc..  Wc  have  Cod  himfelf  inftnnfling  111^  faf 
his  ward  cooeemiBg  his  ovrn  glorious  pcrfec* 
tions^  aod  his  fovermng  providence,  a$  exrendr 
ing  to  the  inditldaaU  of  tiie  human  race,  diC^ 
yiaysng  all  thf  riches  .of  his^:  grace  and  good; 
aK&  towards  periiltiogiifine^  ietting  our  dutf 
faeforc  us  in  its  jiiftxp^renCy  and  anifflatihg  us  to 
the  pindice  of  it  by  the  txioA  exceeding  great 
ind«precioas  prooiles,,  and  afluring  ns  of  thc^ 
aids  of  his  Holy  Spirit  to  afliil  -oar  weak  endea- 
TOttcs«  We  arc  railed  to  the  mo£b  glorious  hc^)es  . 
and  views.  A  bappinefe  is  provided  forusas^hc 
reward  of  oor  patient  ooatianaQcc  in  weil-doftngi 
tranfrcnding  aU  that  wc  arc  nowablctoeuffe^ 
or  even  to  conceive.  Tbefc  things  certainly  caU 
JEor  a  devout  admiration^  and  adoring  thankfuK 
nets,  andfor  all  the  returns  of  love  and  gratitude 
that  are  in  onr  power.  Our  civil  liberties  are 
yuftly  tobe  valued^  but  outprivUegcsas  ChiiiUaoa 
are  of  a  yet  higher  and  nobler  nature 

adifr  Another  thing  which  natorally  foUowi 
upon  this  is,  that  -  we  (honld  conHder  and  imk 
ftQVC  the  ccvelation  we  profeis  to  believe,  and 
that  we  (hould  endeavour  to  be  well  acquainttil 
with  it,  efpecialiy  as  it  is  contained  in  the  holy 
^Scriptures.  There  thofe  dlicovaies  are  to  be 
feund  which  God  was  pleaied  to  make  ot  his 
will  at  fundry  times  and  in  divers  manner^  by 
die  mouth  of  his  holy  prophets  s  but  efpecialiy 
shere  ia  rhat  laft  and  moft  perlb^  csvelatio^  ha 
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gave  by  his  wclfbclovcd  Son.  Wc  arc  ready  to 
think  they  had  a  mighty  advantage  who  faw  oar 
Saviour  in  the  flcfli,  who  heard  his  excellent  dif- 
courfeSy  and  were  witnelTes  to  his  holy  life,  and 
to  the  miracles  he  performed.  And  in  the  &• 
cred  writings  we  have  all  thcfe  things  faithfully 
recorded.  Thofe  very  difcourfcfs  which  he  deli- 
vered are  there  tranfmitted  to  tis,  with  anac^ 
count  of  the  wonderful  works  he  did,  his  moft 
holy  and  ufeful  life,  and  moft  perfed  example 
What  a  ftrange  inconfiftent  condud  would  it  be, 
to  profefs  to  believe  that  there  is  a  revelation 
given  from  Heaven  relating  to  matters  of  tiie 
higheft  moment,  and  that  this  revelation  is  coa^ 
tained  in  the  holy  Scriptures,  and  yet  to  foflcr 
the  Bible  to  lie  negleded  by  us,  as  if  this  whidi 
is  the  moft  worthy  of  all  our  attention,  were 
the  only  book  that  delerved  no  attention  at  all! 
Let  us  therefore  fearch  the  Scriptures,  whidaie 
able  to  make  us  wife  unto  falvation.  And  if  vc 
meet  with  difficulties  there,  as  may  juftly  be  a- 
pedted  in  fuch  antient  writings,  and  which  re' 
late  to  a  great  variety  of  things,  fome  of  them 
of  a  very  extraordinary  nature,  let  not  this  dif- 
courage  us.  For  befides  that  by  a  careful  confi- 
dering  and  comparing  the  Scriptures  tbcmfclvcsi 
and  making  a  proper  ufe  of  the  helps  that  are 
afforded  us,  we  may  have  the  fatisfadion  of 
havinfg  many  of  thofe  difficulties  cleared  up  to 
us,  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  thofe  things  that 
are  moft  neceffary  to  be  known,  and  which  arc 
of  thcgreateft  importance,  are  there  mdftplaiiil|f 
revealed,  and  frequently  inculcated  i  and  theic 
*  '  '  things 
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things  we  (hould  efpecially  labour  to  get  im- 
preflcd  upon  our  hearts  and  confciences. 

But  that  which  fhould  be  our  principal  con- 
cern, is,  to  take  care  that  our  whole  converfa* 
tion  be  fuch  as  bccometh  the  Goipel  of  Chrift» 
worthy  of  our  glorious  privileges  and  fublime 
hopes.    He  muft  be  an  utter  ftranger  to  Chri(U- 
anity  who  is  not  fenfible  that  it  lays  us  under 
the  moft  facred  obligations,  and  gives  us  the 
greateft  helps  and  encouragements  to  a  holy  and 
virtuous  pradice.  Let  us  therefore,  as  we  would 
fecure  our  own  £dvation  and  happinefs^  and 
would  promote  the  honour  of  our  bleffed  Re« 
deemcr^  and  of  the  revelation  he  brought  from 
Heaven,  endeavour  to  adorn  the  doftrine  of 
God  our  Saviour  by  all  the  virtues  of  a  fober, 
a  righteous,  and  godly  life.    A  mere  form  of 
godlineis  will  not  be  fufBcient :  The  power,  the 
energy,  the  beauty  of  religion,  muft  appear  in 
our  whole  temper  and  condud.    This  is  in  a  pc* 
culiar  manner  expeftedof  thofe  who  arc  honoured 
with  the  charadcr  of  the  miniftcrs  of  the  holy 
J  ejus.    And  when  the  minifters  of  religion  arc 
careful  to  govern  themfelves.by  its  excellent  rules, 
it  tends  to  attrad  the  veneration  and  efleem  even 
of  thofe  who  are  apt  to  take  alloccafions  to  vilify 
that  iacrcd  order.  But  the  Gofpel  is  not  deftgned 
merely  for  any  particular  orderof  men,  but  to  ex* 
tend  its  influence  to  perfons  of  all  orders  and  de- 
grees. And  how  amiable  is  the  idea  of  a  Chriftian 
a&ing  up  to  the  obligations  of  Chriftianity  I 

Confider  him  in  the  exercife  of  piety  and  de- 
motion  towards  God,  diligent  in  attending  on  the 
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oi4iQ#«cooC  H\ttBm„  &^  vitti  «  pfofewd 
reverence  of  the  divtoc  Majefty,  vitha  dcvooc. 
«ihiur«ttoa  o^  the  (upprooie  origuial  Goodacft 
aB4  BxceUcncC)  his  foul  rifiog  ki  grateful 
tiooA  tovfUKU  hii  ibvercign  BeoeSiiAar, 
cUu9  an  iutfq>ioiilg  rabnOfion  aod  refigmtios 
to  his  wUI,  an4  a  ftca4jr  iiepeodeoce  4a  his  ft»^ 
vidence,  reioictag  in  Chtift  JeTus  at  his  ^smoot 
and  I^otd,  ia  the  beaaties  of  hu  cxampicw  and 
i^  the  vondctt  of  his  love. 

Bat  the  tdigtonof  a  realChtiftiiiits  aotom^ 
fuied  to  immediajte  a^  of  devotion.  It  iafltt- 
cnccdi  and  aoimateth  his  whole  eondodk.  ft 
teacheth  him  to  reodierDato  aU  their  dncs,  to  bt 
ftriaiy  fuft  and  gciyctoufly  hooeft,  to  bcha«B 
fttitabiy  ia  every  relation,  the  toi^ngt^^  fitmt 
tdy  vaAfilid  reiatioo.  and  to  f«I^  the  duticsof 
the  ciml  ^al  foetal  life.  It  tendeth  to  Uvfpab 
the  bitter  and  malevolent  aflfcdions.andtodifinfe 
a  (weetnefs  and  complaceoqr  through  his  wbole 
bchaviottc.  It  maketh  him  ready  to  bear  vithdv 
iofictnittes  of  others,  to  re|oi<e  in  tbeit  htpfrfncfi) 
and  endeavour  to  promote  it, and infiead  of.Mm 
ov€rc$me  with  evil,  tp  ovtrcome  evil^itb  g»9d. 

Behold  him  in  another  view,  as  excrdfing  a 
noble  felf-governmcnc,  keeping  his  afpetites 
and  pafllons  under  a  ptopcr  difcipline,  and  ia  a 
regular  fubjedion  to  the  laws  of  religioa  and 
reafon,  difdainlng  to  di(honour  and  defile  his 
body  and  foul  with  unclean  iufts,  and  .vtetoas 
cxceiTes,  yet  not  unreafonably  aailer^  botjal* 
lowing  hithfelf  the  clKarful  ufe  of  the  ioooctia 
pleafures  and  €t\joy^eai:s  of  iiSn^junitsfo^Mtt 
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